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Art  t.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Lams  and  Political  InstUu* 
tions  of  Modern  Europe,  particularly  of  those  of  England.  By 
George  Spence,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  bo.  8vo.  pp.  636.  Price  15s. 
London.    1826. 

npHE  knowledge  of  History  is  by  no  means  an  affair  of  such 
-*»  cheap  and  average  acquisition  as  people  in  eeueral  seem 
to  think.  A  superficial  familiarity  with  its  general  outline  and 
with  the  marking  circumstances  of  its  detail,  is,  indeed,  com* 
mon  enough,  and  may  have  its  use  and  value  in  die  business 
of  education,  as  well  as  in  the  routine  of  literary  pursuits* 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  acquaint 
tance  with  the  facts  of  history  as  may  answer  the  demands  of 
social  intercourse,  or  serve  for  a  connecting  medium  through" 
out  the  various  branches  of  scientific  investigation,  and  an 
intimate  conversance  with  the '  secret  springs,  the  incidental 
motives,  the  aiding  and  antagonist  influences— in  a  word,  with 
the  associations,  immediate  or  remote,  direct  or  indirect,  which 
give  specific  qualification  to  events,  and  without  reference  to 
which,  all  reasoning  founded  on  mere  circumstances  must  be 
uncertain  and  ineffective.  The  highest  kind  of  historical 
illustration,  that  which  results  from  the  ascertainment  of  cha- 
racter and  counsel,  is,  on  a  large  scale  at  least,  nearly  inac- 
cessible ;  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  presumption  and  ap- 
proximation. With  respect  to  individuals,  this  species  of 
evidence,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  to  be  derived  only  from 
their  overt  acts.  When  men  are  the  heroes  of  their  own  tale, 
their  frankness  is  not  trust-worthy,  and  their  very  indiscretion 
takes  colour  from  their  vanity :  when  their  ministers  and 
auxiliaries  tell  it  for  them,  the  pars  magna  fin  will  too  fre- 
quently raise  the  mere  agent  and  accessary  to  a  level  with  his 
principal. 

Still,  although  it  may  be  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  pos- 
sibility to  obtain  direct  evidence  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  give 
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us  the  advantage  of  contemplating  events  in  the  full  light 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  efficient  causes,  and  of 
arguing  immediately  from  motive  to  result,  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  gain  a  clew  to  this  connexion,  that  we  are  forced 
upon  the  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  some^indirect  and 
collateral  method  of  making  an  approach  at  least  towards  the 
possession  of  the  secret.  It  is,  manifestly,  in  vain  to  seek  for 
it  in  an  examination  of  mere  facts.  They  are  so  variously 
stated,  ihat  the  knowledge  of  their  hidden  springs  of  action 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  elicit  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case;  and  they  are  so  often  irreconcileable  with  their 
ostensible  and  proximate  causes  as  to  prove  that  the  real 
impulses  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  becomes  then  expe- 
dient to  look  out  for  some  intermediate  evidence  which  may 
guide  us  in  our  investigations,  and  enable  us  on  the  one  hand 
to  trace  counsel  and  design,  and,  on  the  other,  to  determine 
their  influence  upon  actions  and  events. 

Unless  such  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  and  perma- 
nent institutions  of  a  nation,  we  apprehend  that  the  attempt 
to  obtain  it  must  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  :  but,  although  we 
admit  that  even  this  source  of  illustration  is  imperfect,  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  most  important  and,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, effective.  Law  implies,  by  its  very  designation,  delibe- 
rate counsel  and  intent.  Institutions  exhibit  national  character, 
both  in  action  and  reaction.  Law,  in  its  history,  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  general  course  of  events,  and,  in  its  purview, 
not  only  takes  so  much  of  its  special  character  from  circum- 
stances, but,  in  turn,  exercises  over  them  so  powerful  an 
influence,  at  once  controlling  and  impelling,  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  both  is  indispensable  to  the  philosophic 
annalist  And  the  institutions  of  a  people,  compounded  as 
they  are  of  law,  custom,  and  character,  at  once  derive  and  com- 
municate, in  the  instances  both  of  individual  action  and 
national  story,  much  of  their  peculiar  spirit. 

But  this  is. not  all.  There  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  system  of  filiation  traceable  in  legal  and  institu- 
tional history,  not  merely  marking  the  successive  stages  of 
national  advance  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  but  distin- 
guishing the  kindred,  cognation,  supremacy,  and  subjection 
•f  different  tribes.  For  instance,  the  Common  Law  of  England 
has  derived  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  doctrines  from  the 
institutes  and  pandects  of  the  Roman  courts ;  and  by  ascer- 
taining how  far  that  adoption  has  •  extended,  and  in  what 
countries  it  has  prevailed,  we  shall  obtain  important  elucida- 
tions both  of  legal  and  general  history.  Again,  the  entireness 
of  this  derivation  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  irruptions  of 
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the  northern  hordes,  bringing  with,  them  their  own  customs 
and  their  own  tribunals ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther these  intromissions  modified  the  institutions  of  the  con- 
quered country,  or  whether  the  latter  became  merely  the  ac- 
cessories of  the  intrusive  system. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing  the  value  of  this  course  of 
research,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  the  work  now  in  our  hands.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Spence  a 
studies,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  circumstance  which  we 
have  just  noticed ;  i.  e.  that  much  of  our  Common  Law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  and  that  this  similarity  is  not  confined  to  the 
simpler  and  more  elementary  doctrines,  but  extends  to  those 
which  are  altogether  artificial.  This  led  him  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  Roman  code,  civil  and  criminal,  as  also  to  a 
comparison  of  its  principles  and  details  with  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  Modern  Europe,  and  more  especially  with  those  of 
England. 

1  For  this  purpose  the  Author  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  government,  both  civil  and  military,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Romans  in  the  provinces  of  their  widely  extended 
empire,  of  which  Britain  formed  a  part ;  also,  to  ascertain  what  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  were  given  by  the  laws  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  and  what  institutions  existed,  having  for  their  object  the 
preservation  of  such  rights.  He  was  then  led  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  times,  to  see  how  the  laws  were  administered, — a  most  impor- 
tant inquiry  with  reference  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  government  under  which 
they  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  provincials  in  regard  to  the  invaders.' 

Now  we  confess  that  there  appears  to  us  a  radical  error  in 
this  mode. of  originating  the  inquiry  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  management  and  rer 
suit  of  the  investigation.  It  should  seem  that  the  surest  method 
of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  subject  would 
have  been,  first,  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition,  with  respect 
to  legal  institutions,  of  the  couutries  conquered  by  the  Romans; 
next,  to  determine  the  principles  and  regulations  held  in  com  • 
mon  by  both ;  and  then,  to  discriminate  the  mode  and  degree 
of  the  action  and  reaction  by  which  the  modern  system  of  juris- 
prudence has  been  wrought  into  its  present  state.  Of  all  kinds 
of  prejudice,  that  which  identifies  itself  with  classical  models, 
is  the  most  enthralling ;  and  something  of  this  appears  to  have 
biassed  Mr.  Spence  in  favour  of  the  institutions  of  Rome  as  the 
•  venerable  and  classical  originals '  of  the  existing  European, 
codes.    After  having  given  a  well-digested  and  exceedingly 
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interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  be  proceeds  to  describe  their  judicial  system  in  the 
same  condensed  but  conspicuous  and  satisfactory  manner.  So 
far,  his  materials  are  ample  and  his  management  of  them  unex- 
ceptionable ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  error  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. The  second  book  professes  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  tne  Franks,  Goths,  and  other  Ger- 
man tribes  that  broke  in  upon  the  Western  Empire,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  its  ruins.  The  important  inquiries  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  subject  are  despatched  with  exceed- 
ing and  unsatisfactory  brevity.  We  are  aware  that  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Spence's  plan  did  not  allow  him  to  engage  in  extended 
discussion,  but  it  demanded  the  exhibition  of  facts  on  a  more 
extended  scale  ;  it  required  to  be  both  carried  further  back,  and 
made  to  embrace  a  wider  circle.  Other  nations  and  different 
kindreds,  perhaps  even  Eastern  races,  may  claim  a  share  in  the 
great  work  of  European  legislation  ;  and  not  only  will  the  in- 
vestigations which  discard  them  be  incomplete,  but  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  may  lead,  must  prove  erroneous. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  Inquiry  relates  to  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  Provinces,  with  respect  to  their  judicial  aud  po- 
litical institutions,  subsequent  to  their  conquest  by  the  bar- 
barian states.  This  section  is  by  far  the  best  executed  and 
most  satisfactory  portion  of  the  work,  and  may  serve  as  a  lumi- 
nous introduction  to  the  history  of  Modern  Europe.  It  is,  in  a 
very  uncommon  degree  for  such  crabbed  matters,  readable, 
and  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  puz- 
zling anomalies  of  our  '  working '  systems.  A  curious  way  of 
securing  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract. 

*  If  a  man  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  another,  and  was  un- 
able to  procure  an  instrument  of  sale  to  be  drawn  up  in  court,  it  was 
required,  in  some  nations,  that  the  purchaser  and  seller  should  go  to 
the  purchased  land,  taking  with  them  six  or  twelve  boys,  according  to 
die  value  of  the  property  sold,  before  whom  the  price  was  to  be  de- 
livered and  possession  given  ;  the  purchaser  was  then  to  lash  the  boys 
and  pull  them  by  the  ears,  that  they  might  the  better  remember 
the  circumstances  when  called  on  to  give  evidence  concerning  them. 
A  gift  or  sale  might  be  valid  even  without  these  formalities,  if  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  them :  in  such  due,  the  sale  must  be  estab- 
lished by  the  oath  of  the  purchaser,  and  a  certain  number  of  cojurors, 
in  proportion  to  its  value. 

This  rough  appeal  to  the  ears  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
favourite  method  of  taking  security  for  truth  on  testimony, 
among  the  judiciaries  of  former  times. 
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•  The  practice  of  taking  interest  for  money  lent,  though  unknown 
to  the  Barbarians  in  their  native  countries,  was  pretty  generally  intro- 
duced amongst  them  at  the  time  when  their  codes  were  compiled, 
though  no  rate  of  interest  was  settled,  excepting  amongst  the  Visi- 

foths.  It  was  lawful  for  a  man,  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  to  bind 
imself  by  an  oath,  sworn  on  the  altar  or  relics,  before  witnesses,  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  it  daily,  annually,  orat  any  other  stated  periods  ; 
or  to  give  double  the  sum  at  the  end  of  a  stipulated  time ;  or  to  per* 
form  certain  services  for  the  lender.  A  minute  was  usually  drawn  up 
of  such  transactions,  and  the  creditor  was  said  to  have  pledged  hie 
faith ;  he  might  also  bind  himself  to  the  same  by  an  instrument  in 
writing,  signed  and  attested.  By  the  laws  of  the  Francs,  if  a  man 
pledged  his  faith  to  another,  and  made  default  in  any  of  his  payments, 
the  creditor,  after  proving  the  transaction  in  the  county  court,  was 
entitled  to  have  the  stipulated  sum  levied  by  the  grave  from  the  goods, 
of  the  debtor.  The  same  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  Bavarians ; 
but  with  them,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  obligation  was  contracted  by 
parole  before  witnesses  putted  by  the  ears** 

We  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  advert  somewhat 
more  minutely  to  certain  positions  in  the  present  volume ;  but 
another  work  on  similar  subjects  lies  before  us,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  make  reference  to  the  positions  of 
Mr.  Spence  in  another  article. 

Art.  II.  A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography  s  comprising  a  copious 
Detail  of  the  various  Editions;  Commentaries,  and  Works  criti- 
cal and  illustrative ;  and  Translations  into  the  English,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  occasionally  other  Languages: 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  By  Joseph  William  Moss, 
B.A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  1273.  Price 
11. 10s.    London.    1825. 

TKT  E  have  sometimes  imagined,  while  perusing  a  work  of 
"  this  description,  how  much  it  would  have  surprised  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  former  days,  if  they  could  have  been 
assured  that  a  time  would  come,  when  their  productions  would 
excite  so  much  interest,  and  be  estimated  at  so  high  a  price, 
as,  from  their  mere  rarity,  they  have  in  many  instances  ob- 
tained. How  little  could  they  anticipate,  that  the  days  and 
nights  of  scholars  would  be  occupied  in  prosecuting  labo- 
rious inquiries,  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  a  date  to  an  edition, 
and  adjusting  the  chronological  precedence  of  the  works  they 
sent  forth !  How  surprised  would  they  have  been,  could  they 
have  been  told,  that  splendid  volumes  would  be  prepared,  and 
authors  be  honoured  for  preparing  them,  whose  chief  merit 
should  consist  in  the  minuteness  and  copiousness  with  which 
they  describe  a  folio  or  a  quarto.  What  astonishment  would 
it  have  excited,  to  learn  the  immense  sums  which  have  been 
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given  for  single  volumes,  and  the  value  which  has  been 
attached  to  a  volume  on  account  of  its  rarity  or  its  expanse 
of  margin,  because  its  leaves  were  uncut,  or  its  letters  of 
a  peculiar  shape !  Few  instances;  we  believe,  can  be  ad- 
duced of  articles  rendered  so  costly  by  circumstances  un- 
connected with  their  real  worth,  as  in  the  case  of  some  early 
printed  books.  Volumes  of  very  moderate  size,  the  entire 
contents  of  which  are  easily  accessible  in  other  forms,  or  with 
other  dates,  have  been  sola  for  prices  which  might  seem  in- 
credible:  a  few  leaves  have  obtained  ready  purchasers  at  the 
sums  of  from  five  to  as  many  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  rival 
biddings  for  the  Boccaccio  of  Valdarfer,  1471,  which  finally 
sold  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  the  most 
glorious  triumph  of  Bibliography,  are  a  memorable  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  passion  for  this  species  of  literary 
curiosities  has  been  indulged.  If  these  extravagant  outlays  be 
reckoned  among  the  follies  of  the  rich,  they  may  safely  be 
excepted  from  the  items  of  dishonourable  expenditure;  and 
the  man  of  taste  will  acknowledge  his  obligations  with  grati- 
tude to  the  opulent  collector,  for  the  pleasure  which  he  has 
received  from  the  examination  of  the  treasures  of  a  library 
rich  in  first  editions,  and  abounding  with  splendid  productions 
of  the  press.  The  Bibliographer  especially  will  be  thankful 
that  the  accumulation  of  rare  and  costly  books  has  been  an 
object  of  attention  and  care  to  the  opulent  individuals  whose 
means  have  enabled  them  to  form  the  magnificent  collections 
to  which  he  has  the  privilege  of  access. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Biblio- 
graphical pursuits ;  but  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  as  com- 
mitting any  offence  against  their  claims,  when  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  they  have  received  their  ample  share  of  patronage 
and  praise.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  tnat  in  this  department 
the  names  of  scholars  are  to  be  found  ;  and  they  might  remind 
as,  in  reply  to  our  objections  to  its  assumed  importance,  that 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  devoted  much  of  their  time 
and  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  studies,  the  real  utility  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  shew ; — that  to  many  literary 
works  of  high  reputation,  no  greater  merit  can  be  allowed,  than 
that  of  providing  for  the  mind  an  agreeable  entertainment  ;— 
and  that  literature  has  its  fashions,  which  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. We  should  willingly  allow  them  the  benefit  of  these 
and  similar  pleas ;  and  they  would,  even  then,  not  be  found 
taking  a  very  high  place  among  the  cultivators  of  literature. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  books  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rank,  as  an  accomplishment,  on  a  par  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  contents;   and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
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positions  of  the  classical  writers  must  still  be  more  highly 
estimated  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  .printed  copies.    We  should 
more  readily  acknowledge  the  services  of  Bibliographers,  if  they 
were  more  communicative  respecting  the  real  and  comparative 
merits  of  editions.    In  all  writers  of  this  class,  there  is,  we 
think,  a  very  remarkable  deficiency  in  this  respect.     Entire 
pases  are  frequently  employed  in  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
title-page,  in  examining  the  evidence  for  an  early  or  a  later  date, 
in  assigning  to  its  editor  or  printer  a  nameless  edition,  or  in  de- 
termining its  place  of  publication,  while,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the    article,  the  most   important  particulars  remain    untold. 
The  praise,  too,  is  so  general,  and  so  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied, as  to  be  in  many  cases  altogether  unmeaning.     And 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  offence  against  charity  to  hint,  that 
the  encomiums  on  some  productions  have  not  been  preceded 
by  a  careful  reading  or  critical  examination  of  their  contents. 
If  they  have  not  always    conferred  essential  benefits  upon 
scholars,  they  have,  however,  been  of  great  service  to  book-* 
sellers,  and  have  had  their  influence  in  the  marts  of  literature. 
The  present  Bibliographer,   Mr.  Moss,   has  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  to  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations,  and  whose  names  are  cited  as  his 
authorities,  their  publications  being  referred  to  for  more  minute 
information.    In  addition  to  the  descriptions  of  editions  of 
the  classical  authors,  his  Manual  comprises  notices  of  works 
relating  to  the  correction  or  illustration  of  their  texts,  and 
accounts  of  the  various  translations  of  each  into  the  Modern 
languages  of  Europe.    These  are  very  useful  accompaniments, 
particularly  the  former,  by  which  students  will  be  directed 
to  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  and  the  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  books  which  they  may  nave  occasion  to  peruse. 
In  respect  to  translations,  Mr.  Moss  has  not  only  described 
such  works  as  include  entire  versions  of  each  author,  but  has 
consulted  various  miscellanies  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled 
to  refer  his  readers  to  versions  of  detached  passages  or  sepa- 
rate subjects,  occurring  in  the  volumes  of  different  writers* 
He  has  even  supplied  references  to  periodical  publications, 
containing  translations  or  remarks  illustrative  ot  passages  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.    His  enumerations  under  almost 
every  division  of  his  work,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  dili- 
gence with  which  be  has  laboured  in  the  severaf  departments 
of  bibliography  included  in  his  plan.    That  omissions  are  to 
be  detected  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  surprising ;  nor 
can  it  bo  expected  that  the  accounts  of  books  or  the  jtidger 
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meats  pasted  upon  them,  when,  as  in  these  volumes,  so  muck 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  others,  should, 
in  every  instance,  be  correct.  We  shall  notice  some  particulars 
which  have  occurred  to  us  in  our  examination  of  the  work,  in 
which  deficiencies  might  be  supplied,  and  errors  require  to 
be  corrected  ;  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  the  merit  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Moss, 
of  having  provided  for  collectors  ancPstudents  a  copious  and 
useful  '  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography.* 

From  Mr.  Moss's  preface,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  that 
an  account  would  be  given  in  these  volumes  of  every  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  author,  fairly  coming  under  the  denomination 

*  Classic/  Prom  the  avowed  exclusion  of  some  works  which 
are  usually  considered  as  forming  parts  of  a  classical  library, 
(as  the  Writers  on  the  Sciences,  and  the  Authors  of  works  of 
Romance,)  we  could  not  complain  of  being  disappointed  at 
not  meeting  with  notices  of  Dioscorides,  Heliodorus,  Hippo- 
crates, Longus,  and  others;  but,  as  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Moss  for  the  omission  of  the  authors  which  he  has  passed 
by,  is,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of  ele- 
gant literature  to  which  his  volumes  are  devoted,  we  might 
expect  to  see  noticed  by  him  the  various  works  which  his  own 
limitation  includes.  Why,  then,  has  he  excluded  from  his 
enumeration  and  descriptions,  the  Greek  Anthologia,  Epic- 
tetus,  Lycophron,  and  some  others,  which  should  have  a  place 
in  every  list  of  classic  authors  ? 

The  very  disproportionate  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moss  has 
treated  of  the  works  brought  under  notice,  is  a  blemish  in 
the  volumes  before  us  which  no  critic  can  pass  by  without 
animadversion.  To  JEsop  alone,  half  as  many  pages  are  given, 
as  are  bestowed  on  Theocritus,  Theopbrastus,  Thucydides, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Virgil,  and  Xenophon  together.  To  Cornelius  Nepos,  thirteen 
paces  are  assigned,  white  only  three  are  devoted  to  Thucy- 
aides.  Mr.  Moss  announces,  indeed,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
account  of  the  editions  of  Terence,  that  the  reader  will  receive 
only  abridged  notices  of  the  remaining  authors ;  and  we  can 
readily  credit  bis  statement,  that  this  abridgement  was  the 
most  critical  and  painful  part  of  his  laborious  and  difficult 
office,  though  we  cannot  so  easily  perceive  the  necessity  of  it. 
That  the  alteration  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  work,  his  own 
notice  fully  implies ;  and  he  should,  from  the  beginning,  have 
remembered,  that  a  fair  and  discreet  distribution  of  his  mate- 
rials is  to  be  expected  from  every  compiler  who  would  take 
credit  with  his  reader  for  being  a  judicious  one. 

Of  the  Authors  themselves  wta*e  works  come  successively 
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under  notice  in  these  volumes,  no  account  is  furnished;  the 
name  is  merely  given,  with  the  date'  of  the  time  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  Biography  was  not  the  Compiler's 
object;  but  we  must  remark  on  the  faulty  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Moss  has  affixed  the  letters  denoting  the  dif- 
ferent eras.  The  years  before  Christ  and  the  years  after. 
Christ,  are  both  marked  alike*  A.  C.  If  dates  be  affixed  in 
any  case,  they  should  be  correctly  affixed ;  otherwise  they 
become  useless  or  deceptive.  The  impropriety  might  easily 
have  been  avoided  by  affixing  B.  C.  and  A.  C,  as  the  case 
might  require,  or,  as  Mr.  Moss  has  done  in  a  solitary  in- 
stance, by  using  the  customary  notation,  A.  D.  for  the  years 
after  Christ. 

Mr.  Moss  professes  to  furnish  the  prices  which  the  more 
valuable  articles  have  obtained  at  the  sales  of  celebrated  col- 
lections, as  well  as  to  notice  in  many  instances  the  present 
prices,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Tyro  in  Bibliography  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  market  value  of  different  editions.  In 
executing  this  part  of  his  design,  he  has  been  very  irregular  and 
defective.  Prices  are  sometimes  omitted,  where  they  might 
easily  have  been  supplied,  and  are  in  many  other  cases  very 
incorrectly  inserted-  Of  the  omissions,  we  may  give  one  instance 
in  the  description  (Vol.  I.  p.  356)  of  '  the  Boke  of  Tulle  of 
'  Olde  Age,  and  Boke  of  Friendship,'  printed  by  Caxton  1481, 
in  which  no  price  is  stated.  A  copy  of  this  work  sold  at  the 
Roxburgh  sale  for  115/,  and  another  at  Mr.  Willett's  for  210/. 
In  perusing  the  items  of  cost  which  appear  in  the  '  Manual,9 
the  difference  of  prices  is  frequently  to  be  noticed,  as  the 
Bibliomania  was  high  or  low  among  the  collectors.  The 
sums  at  which  the  books  of  Maittaire  were  sold,  may  excite  our 
regret  that  the  disposal  of  them  was  not  reserved  for  happier 
times.  Maittaire *s  copy  of  JEftop,  Fol.  Venet  1605,  sold  for 
twenty  shillings.  The  same  work  produced  at  the  Pinellj  sale, 
4/. ;  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's,  9/.  His  Aulus  GeUius,  Editio 
Princeps,  brought  only  eight  shillings  and  sixpence :  a  copy  of 
the  same  publication  sold  at  the  Pinelli  sale  for  T2L  Is.  6rf. 
Callimachus,  Editio  Princeps,  Maittaiie's,  was  sold  for  thirty- 
six  shillings :  at  the  Roxburgh  sale,  a  copy  went  for  sixty 
guineas.  At  the  sale  of  Maittaire's  books,  a  copy  of  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  accompanied  by  Arrian's 
Periplus,  &c.  printed  by  Froben  and  Episcopius,  at  Basil,  in 
1633,  and  .Elian's  Various  History,  printed  at  Rome  in  1546t 
brought  no  more  than  one  solitary  smiling.  Maittaire's  copy 
of  Homer's  Batrachomyomachia,  Editio  Princeps,  sold  for  six- 
teen shillings ;  Dr.  Aakew's,  for  fourteen  guineas.  At  die 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale.  >a  copy  of  the  Editio  Ptineeps  of 
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Isocrates,  Mediol.  1493,  sold  for  8/.  18*.  6d.*.  Maittaire'f 
brought  only  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Mr.  Moss  should 
have  used  his  priced  catalogues,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  more  uniformity.  Of  the  value  of  many  rare  books,  an 
account  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  his  pages.  The 
Justini  Historia,  Roma,  Udal.  Gal.  tine  anno,  is  described  as 
a  very  rare  and  beautiful  edition,  but  no  price  is  affixed.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Lucan,  Venet.  1477,  '  a  very  rare  and 
*  beautiful  edition,  and  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  curious ;' 
and  in  numerous  other  instances. — A  copy  of  the  Justin  brought 
seventeen  guineas  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Lucan,  6/.  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Moss  might  have  included  in  his  enumeration  of  Rare 
Editions  of  Apuleius,  the  following  article  :  "  Apulei  A  sinus 
Aureus,  cum  Commentario  Philippi  Beroaldi.  Bononuz,  1500." 

We  may  refer  to  the  notice  of  Butler's  iEschylus  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  inutility  of  the  entries  which  are  frequently  intro- 
duced into  Bibliographical  Manuals ;  it  is  as  follows : 

*  Cant.  8vo.  1809.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Butleri,  ex  recens.  Stanleii. 
4  This  impression  of  Stanley's  edition  of  JEschylus  is  in  little  re- 
quest, notwithstanding  the  additions  which  it  contains,  because  it  is 
not  a  good  one.    There  is  an  impression  in  S  vols.  4to.  same  date, 
which  cost  71. 10*.  2d.    Brunet.  t.  iii.  p.  488.  8  vols.  3/.  18*. 

Can  any  description  be  more  unmeaning  than  this  ?  What 
information  is  conveyed  to  a  reader  by  the  statement  that  the 
edition  is  not  a  good  one  ?  In  what  particulars  is  it  defective 
or  faulty  ?  We  expect  from  our  bibliographical  guides  some 
reasons  to  be  assigned  for  their  depreciation  of  a  work,  and 
cannot  consider  it  as  creditable  to  them,  to  put  forth  decisions 
so  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Blomfield's  editions  of  the  separate  tragedies  are  noticed, 
'  simply  by  the  insertion  of  their  titles  in  an  abridged  form,  with 
the  dates  of  their  publication.  We  observe  some  omissions 
and  inaccuracies  in  respect  to  them.  The  second  edition  of 
the  Septem  contra  Thebas  was  published  in  1817  :  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Persa  appeared  in  1814.  Since  Mr.  Moss's  work 
was  put  to  press,  the  tnird  edition  of  the  S.  c.  T.  has  been  issued, 
and  the  Ctuxphorx  has  been  added  to  the  former  publications 
of  the  learned  Editor,  who  may  perhaps  find  leisure  from  the 
avocations  of  bis  elevated  station,  to  complete  a  design  which 
every  scholar  approves,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  perfected. 
The  Septem  c.  Thebas  is  included  in  Burton's  Pentalogia,  to 
which  Mr.  Moss  has  not  assigned  a  place  among  either  the 
editions  or  the  commentaries,  in  any  part  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Boyd's  prose  version  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  Mr.  Symmons's 
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poetical  translation  of  the  same  tragedy,  may  now  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Translations  in  this  *  Manual.' 

The  edition  of  Aristophanes,  Ams.  16mo.  16709  Gr.  et  Lat. 
is    attributed  to  Faber  (Vol.  I.  p.  94),  and   is  described  as 

*  a  beautiful  edition,  and  in  much  greater  request  than  the 
'  Leyden  edition  of  1624,  which  served  as  its  model.'  The 
Amst.  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  Leyden  one,  with  some  ad- 
ditional notes  and  observations,  but  was  not  edited  by  Faber, 
though  it  contains  his  version  of  one  of  the  plays,  accompanied 
with  his  critical  remarks. 

The  Caesar,  Lond.  8vo.  1742.  Bentleii.  p.  236,  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Bentley,  who  was  nephew  to  JDr.  Bentley.  We 
refer  to  this  article  in  connexion  with  the  following  notice  of 
Callimachus. 

4  Lond.  8vo.  1741.  Gr.  et  Lat.  (Et  Theognis.)  Of  this  edition, 
the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  thus 
observes :  *'  Editio  demum  accurata  ilia  qux  prodiit  in  8vo.  Londini, 
"  174],  edente  eruditissitno  Viro  Anonymo."  Bentley  is  said  to 
have  been  the  anonymous  editor  here  spoken  of;  whose  edition,  says 
Dr.  Hfcrwood,  is  not  inferior  to  any  one  o£  Callimachus.' 

The  Callimachus  of  1741  was  edited,  not  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  by  Thomas  Bentley. 

In  describing  the  several  editions  of  Cicero,  Mr.  Moss  has 
satisfied  himself  with  merely  inserting  the  shortest  possible 
notice  of  the  8vo.  editions  of  Oxford  1816,  and  London  1819. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  favoured  us  with . 
some  critical  account  of  these  respective  publications,  for  the 

Guidance  and  benefit  of  young  scholars.      The  beauty  of  the 
ondon  edition  is  very  attractive,  and  in  this  respect  far  excels 
the  other,  but  it  cannot  be  highly  commended  for  its  correct- 
ness.   It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  accompanied 
with  Olivet's  notes,  separately  in  three  volumes,  not/noticed  by 
Mr.  Moss,  and  with  the  Lexicon  of  Nizolius,  in  other  three;  form- 
ing altogether  a  set  of  books  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- ' 
mended  for  convenience  and  elegance,  and  to  which  we  regret 
that  more  attention  was  not  given  by  the  editor  and  printer.  To 
the  Commentaries  and  Translations  noticed  by  Mr.  Moss,  addic- 
tions might  easily  be  made.    A  translation  of  *  The  Oration  for . 
'  Marcellus,'  was  published  in  1745,  as  a  specimen  of  a  new 
translation  of  Cicero's  select  Orations.     Tunstall's  and  Mark-' 
land's  Observations  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Brutus  have 
a  place  in  the  list  of  Commentators,  but  Middleton's  Vindica- ' 
tion  of  their  genuineness  is  not  distinctly  noticed.    Weiske's  * 

*  Commentarim  perpetuus  et  plenm  in  Orationem  pro  MetrceUo,9* 
and  the '  DisptUatio  de  Oratupu  Marcelliana '  of  Spalding,  are* 
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also  omitted ;  as  i  ■  *  A  Dissertation  in  which  the  defence  of 
'  P.  Sulla,  ascribed  to  Cicero,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  spurious ; 
'after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Markland.'  From  the  account  of 
translations,  we  extract  the  following  notice. 

'  On  Old  Aoi. 
«  Loud,  fol,  1481.     (And  Boke  of  Freendship:    Declaracyo* 
sbewiog  wherein  Honoure  abolde  reste. ) 
1  This  it  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  printed  volumes  which  ever 
issued  from  the  press  of  Caxton.    It  is  extremely  rare  end  valuable. 
At  the  end  of  the •  Boke  of  Olde  Age,'  we  find  the  following  curious 
colophon : 

'  Explicit: 
Thus  endeth  the  boke  of  Tulle  of  Olde  Age  translated  out  of 
latyn  in  to  frenshe  by  laurence  de  primo  facto  at  the  com* 
mandement  of  the  noble  prynce  Loyis  Due  of  Burbon,  and 
emprynted  by  me  symple  persone  William  Caxton  in  to  Eny- 
lysshe  at  the  playsir  solace  and  reuerence  of  men  growyng  id 
to  olde  age  the  xii  day  of  August  the  yere  of  our  lord. 
M.CCCLXXXI. 
*  The  •  boke  of  friendship*  and  the  Declaration  immediately  follow, 
after  which,  we  find  the  Answer  of  <  Lucresse  unto  her  fades,*  the 
«  Oracion  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,'  the  Oracion  of  Cayusflami- 
neus,'  and  an  Eulogy,  by  Caxton,  on  the  translator,  with  which  the 
volume  ends.     At  the  end  we  find  the  following  remarkable  conclu- 
sion :  "  Thus  endeth  this  boke,  named  Tullius  de  Amicicia,  which 
"  treateth  of  frendship  uttered  &  declared  by  a  noble  senator  of  rorae 
"  named  Lelyus,  unto  his  two  sones  in  law  also  noble  men  of  rome, 
11  named  Faunyus  and  Seuola.  Jn  which  they  desyred  him  to  enforme 
u  them  of  the  frendship,  that  was  by twene  the  said  Lelyus  and  the  noble 
"  prynce  Scipio  African,  wherein  he  hath  answered  &  told  to  them  the 
"  noble  vertues  that  ben  in  frendship.    And  withoute  vertue  veray 
**  frendship  may  not  be.  as  he  preuyth  by  many  exsamples  and  notable 
"  conclusions  as  here  to  fore  is  moche  nlaynfy  expressyd  &  said  all  a 
"  longe,  which  werke  was  translated  by  the  vertuous  and  noble  lord  and 
"  Erie,  therle  of  worcestre.  on  whose  sowle  J  beseche  almyghty  God 
"  to  have  mercy,  And  Alle  ye  that  shal  rede  or  here  this  sayd  werke 
"  of  your  charyte  J  beseche  you  to  pray  for  bytn.    And  by  cause  this 
"  said  boke  de  Amicicia  is  fill  necessarye  and  requysite  to  be  had  and 
u  knowen  J  have  put  it  in  emprynte,  to  thentent,  that  veray  Amyte 
*  and  frendship  may  be  had  as  it  ought  to  be  in  euery  estate  and  de- 
"  spree,     And  vertue  withoute  which  frendship  may  not  be  had.  may 
"  be  encreased.  and  vices  eschewid.    Thenne  whan  J  had  emprynted 
« the  book  of  olde  age,  which  the  said  Tullius  made,  me  semed  it  ac* 
"  cordyng  that  this  said  boke  of  frendship  should  folowe,  by  cause, 
"  ther  cannot  be  annexed  to  olde  age  a  better  thynge,  than  good  St 
*«  very  frendship.  which  two  said  bokes  heretofore  wreton  ben  of  greet 
«  wisdom  and  auctoryte.    And  full  necessarye  behoefull  and  requysita 
u  vnto  every  age,  estate,  and  degree,   And:  that  they  prouflyte  in  en- 
«  crecying  of  vertue,  J  beseche  the  Uessyd  Trynyte  to  geue  and 
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"  graunte  vuto  alle  them  that  shallrede  and  here  thiae  bokes.  And  so 
"  to  flee  and  eschewe  vice*  and  synnes,  that  by  the  merytes  of  ver- 
•*  tuotu  honeste,  and  good  werkes,  we  may  atteyne  after  this  shorte* 
44  transy torye  lif  the  eternall  blessyd  lyf  in  heuen,  where  is  ioye  and 
44  glory  withoute  end :  Amen.**  The  ndble  translator's  name  was 
Tipftoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  See  Herbert's  Tvpogr.  Antiq.  v.  i. 
p.  SO-5 ;  the  British  Librarian,  p.  255-61 ;  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors*  by  Park ;  (if  I  recollect  rightly,  this  nobleman  is  in- 
troduced in  this  work  by  Mr.  Park  ;>  Dibdin's  BibL  Spenoer*  ▼.  ** 
p.  2556',  and  Typog.  Antiq.  v.  L  p.  128-9;  and  Brunet,  t i  p.  8£9i' 

We  have  already  supplied  some  particulars  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  preceding  nook. 

No  complete  edition  of  Demosthenes  issued  from  an  English 
press  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Moss.  Taylor's  was  left  unfinished* 
An  edition  in  four  volumes,  forming  part  of  the  Attic  Orators* 
was  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1823.  The  text  it 
Bekker's,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  iti, 
appears  to  be  correctly  printed.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  intended  by  the  Delegates  to  complete  this  publication 
by  some  additional  volumes  of  notes. 

Of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  published  separately,  Monk's 
edition  of  the  Alcestis,  the  Heracliaa  by  Elmsley,  and  Herman's 
edition  of  the  Hercules  Furens,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Author ;  other  omissions,  too,  might  be  pointed  out. 

Professor  Gaisford's  edition  of  Hesiod,  in  his  publication  of 
the  '  Poeta  Minores  Graci9  from  the  Clarendon  Press  1814, 
should  have  been  added  to  the  list  in  Mr.  Moss's  first  volume, 
.  472.    No  part  of  its  contents  is  noticed  by  him  in  any  of 
is  descriptions. 

A  copy  of  the  Ediiio  Princeps  of  Homer  Florad.  1488,  was 
sold  at  Mr.  Willett'a  sale  for  88/;  4s.  A  copy  of  the  Roman 
edition  of  1542 — 1560,  which,  Mr.  Moss  remarks,  is  not  de- 
scribed by  any  bibliographer,  was  also  sold  at  the  same  auction 
for  58/.  16s.  To  the  editions  of  Homer  described  by  Mir. 
Moss,  there  should  have  been  added  R.  P.  Knight's,  and  the 
very  useful  edition  of  the  Iliad,  Valpy,  1819.  Ruhnken's  edi- 
tion of  the  Hymm,  1808,  is  also  omitted.  To  Mr.  Moss's  list 
of  critical  and  illustrative  works  on  Homer,  many  additions 
might  be  made.    Maclaurin's  *  Dissertation  to  prove  that  Troy 

*  was  not  taken  by  the  Greeks,'  is  noticed ;  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  Bryant's  '  Dissertation  on  the  War  of  Troy,'  and  the 
several  publications  which  followed  in  the  controversy.  Gran- 
ville  Penn's '  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad/  has  also  escaped 
Mr.  Moss's  attention. 

No  fewer  than  109  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Clas- 

*  sical  Manual*  are  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  various 
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editions  aud  translations  of  Horace,  including  commentaries. 
We  shall  copy  an  article  or  two  relating  to  the  early  editions 
of  this  Roman  poet. 

'  ■  4to.  ■         Absque  Ulla  Nota. 

'  Emtio  Pbincxps.  This  edition  is  excessively  rare  and  valu- 
able; it  has  neither  paging-figures,  catch-words,  nor  signatures. 
Maittaire,  who  first  gave  a  description  of  this  volume,  supposes  it  to 
have  been  printed  by  Zarotus,  at  Milan,  about  1470,  and  took  no 
inconsiderable  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  really  printed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  printer;  and  subsequent  bibliographers  have  coincided 
with  him  in  this  supposition,  among  which  number  may  be  ranked 
the  following :  Panzer,  Orlandi,  Saxius,  De  Bure,  Ernesti,  Hades, 
Beloe,  Dibdin,  and  Brunet.  Gesner  found  the  text  of  this  edition 
so  accurate  and  pure,  that  he  esteemed  it  of  manuscript  authority : 
his  words  are ;  "  Possides  exemplum  prim®  quae  adhuc  innotuit  edi- 
"  tionis,  cuivis  libro  manuscripto  facile  comparandum,  quae  editio  cum 
"  nullam  editoris,  loci,  temporis,  expressam  mentionem  habeat,  ne 
*  titulum  quidem  s.  indicem,  conjectura  nescio  quam  probabili  An- 
M  tonio  Zaroto  Parmensi  et  Medioiano,  et  anno  circiter  1470,  a  Malt* 
u  tairio  adsignatur.  Liters  sunt  ejus  forroae,  quam  Jensonius  adhi- 
u  buit,  sed  paulo  minus  cults  et  incompositae."  On  the  recto  of  fol. 
1.  without  any  prefix,  we  read  the  following  titular  head-line,  which 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  first  ode  of  book  i.,  thus; 

-  QVINTI  ORATII  FLACCI  CAR 

MINVM  LIBER  PRIMVS. 
ECOENAS  ATA  VIS  EDITE 
REGIBVS. 

O  &  presidium  St  dulce  decus  meum 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulvere  olympicu 

&c,  &c,  &c. 

«  Beneath  these  verses  are  18  more.  A  full  page  contains  26  lines* 
After  the  Carmen  Secolare,  on  the  reverse  of  the  74th  leaf  we  have 
the  following  tetrastich,  which  the  compilers  of  the  Bibliotec  PortatiK 
v.  ii.  p.  94,  considered  to  be  so  much  in  the  style  of  Mombrizio,  the 
corrector  of  Lavagna's  press,  that  they  supposed  it  to  have  been 
executed  by  that  printer  in  1469;  (in  the  copy  inspected  by  San- 
tander,  these  verses  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;) 

'  H  oc  quicunq ;  dedXt  Venusini  carmen  Horatii : 

E  t  studio  formis  correctum  effinxh  in  istis 

V  ivat  &  seterno  sic  nomine  sascula  uincat 

O  noma :  ceu  nunquam  numeris  abolebitur  auctor. 

•  On  the  recto  of  the  ensuing  leaf  the  Epistles  commence  in  a  man* 
ner  similar  to  the  Odes,  in  Targe  capitals;  the  Art  of  Poetry  and 
Satires  also  commence  with  large  capitals;  at  the  end  of  the  Satires 
the  volume  ends  thus ; 

*  Vt  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  uelut  illis 
Canidia  afflasset.  peior  serpentibus  aphris. 
P       IN        IS. 
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•  At  etich  of  these  parti  commences  with  its  own  proper  title,  the 
ptrti  are  not  always  disposed  in  the  order  above-mentioned,  and  it  is 
equallj  probable,  (if  not  more  so,)  that  the  Art  of  Poetry  was  origi- 
nally placed  the  last  in  order,  and  not  the  Satires.  At  the  sale  of 
Dr.  Askew's  library  a  copy  was  sold  for  17/.  6*.  6V/.  which  was  pur- 
chased for  his  late  Majesty. 

*  Mediol.  4to.  1474.  A  pud  Zarotum. 
'  The  first  edition  with  a  date ;  it  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable : 
the  text  appears  to  have  been  either  taken  from  the  same  M.S.  as  the 
Ed.  Pr.  or  from  the  Editio  Princeps  itself,  for  in  those  few  passages 
where  I  have  compared  them,  I  have  found  exactly  the  same  read* 
ings ;  but  it  is  not  free  from  typographical  errors.  It  is  briefly  called 
"  perrara"  in  the  Cat.  Bibl.  Pinell.  v.  ii.  p.  325.  Hie  following  ar- 
rangement is  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume s  1st.  we  have  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Secular  Poem,  which  are 
immediately  followed  by  the  Art  of  Poetry  and  the  Satires ;  with  the 
Epistles  the  volume  concludes,  which  consists  of  123  leaves,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  last  of  which,  after  the  colophon,  is  the  following  line ; 

"  Quisquis  haec  coeraerit :  nunq  pcenitebit." 

'  This  printer  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  year,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  which  are  considered  by  Mr.  Dib- 
din  as  a  part  of  this  volume ;  but  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  printed 
separately  ;  though,  perhaps,  intended  by  Zarotus  as  a  supplement  to 
the  volume  now  under  description ;  for  an  account  of  which,  refer  to  it 
under  the  head  of  Commentaries,  &c.  A  copy  of  this  edition  was  sold 
at  Dr.  Askew's  sale  for  9/.  19*.  6d. ;  at  Laire's,  for  36/.  7*.  6dS 

A  copy  of  the  Editio  Princeps  was  sold  at  Mr.  Willett's  sale 
for  37/.  105.  In  the  same  collection  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
editio  Mediol.  1474,  which  brought  eighteen  guineas,  but  it 
was  without  the  Commentaries  of  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  which, 
as  Mr.  Moss  conjectures,  were  probably  a  separate  publication. 
Mr.  Willett's  library  contained  also  copies  of  the  editio  Florent. 
1482,  one  of  which  sold  for  six  guineas,  and  the  other  for 
10/1  15s.  A  copy  of  the  rare  and  curious  edition  printed  by 
Reinhardus,  at  Strasburgh,  1498,  was  sold  at  the  same  sale  for 
thirteen  guineas. 

That,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  most  curious  articles,  Mr* 
Moss  has  not  sought  for  all  the  information  which  his  readers 
might  expect  to  receive  from  him,  is  very  apparent  from  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  Editio  Princeps  of  Livy. 

.  '  Brienne-Laire's  copy,  which  is  in  his  index  described  as  being 
a  very  large  one,  and  illuminated,  sold  for  31/,  5s.  4d.  "  Mr.  Ed- 
'«  wards,  of  Pall  Mall,  has  a  magnificent  copy  of  this  edition  upon 
u  vellum,  the  history  of  which  is  very  curious.— -Mr.  Dibdin,  vol.  ii. 
"  p.  S3,  says,  it  came  from  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  he  is 
M  mistaken :  the  following  is  its  history.  The  French  were  in  pos- 
"  session  of  a  certain  part  of  Italy,  where  this  book  was  ;  they  had 
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« information  concert  tog  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  Mixed.  It  #*•, 
«  however,  secreted  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  obtained  k 
«  for  him.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  conceal  it  for  a  coosideraWt 
"  time,  till  he  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  with  biro  to  Bologna. 
«  Here  it  remained  for  another  interval,  till  the  same  person  found 
"  means  of  conveying  it  to  Venice.  From  Venice  it  was  removed  to 
•*  Vienna,  and  there  delivered  to  the  British  minister.  By  the  arms, 
"  it  probably  belonged  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  or  his  brother.  Lord 
"  Spencer  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  also  have  copies."  * 

To  the  preceding  account,  from  Beloe's  **  Anecdotes,"  Mr. 
Moss  should  have  added,  that  the  splendid  specimen  of  the 
press  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  described  as  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Edwards,  is  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  on 
vellum,  and  that,  at  the  sale  of  his  books,  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Arch  for  903/. 

Mr-  Moss  has  noticed  the  editions  of  Livy  recently  printed 
in  this  country,  most  of  which  combine  Drakenboiws  text 
with  Crevier's  notes;  an  arrangement  which  cannot  be  ap- 
plauded as  judicious.  The  8vo.  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint 
of  Crevier's  text  accompanied  with  his  notes.  The  Dublin 
edition,  7  vols.  8vo.  1797—1813,  is  omitted  in  Mr.  M.'s  list. 

Busby's  Version  of  Lucretius  has  escaped  Mr.  Moss's  notice 
in  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  English  translations  of 
that  poet.  In  the  account  of  commentaries  and  illustrations 
of  Plato's  writings,  the  valuable  analyses  and  critical  and 
■explanatory  remarks  of  Gray,  comprised  in  the  splendid  edition 
of  his  works  by  Mr.  Matthias,  should  not  have  been  over- 
looked. 

t  The  following  article  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  '  Ma- 
'  nnal :'  Strabanu  Geographic,  Latine,  foL  Ronut,  per  Sweynheim 
ft  Pannartz  MCCCCLXl X.  A  copy  of  this  work,  which  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  productions  (only  275  copies  were  printed) 
of  the  above  printers,  was  included  in  Mr.  Edwards's  collec- 
tion, and  sold  for  42/.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  their  press, — '  tupus  ita  integer  ac  nitidus  amaretf 
*  ut  nan  sine  jucundit ate  a  Bib&ophilis  spectari  pouitJ  Aiubjfrtdt. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  work  which  we  are  able  to  add  to  Mr. 
Moss's  list:  the  following  publication  preceded  by  several 
years  the  editio  princeps,  Grace, — Strabo  ae  Situ  Orbis,  Latine. 
Joh.  VerceUensis,  1494. 

The  editions  of  Terence  are  not  all  enumerated  by  the  Au- 
thor of  this •  Manual.9  Among  the  omissions  may  be  included, 
Terentu  Comadia,  cum  Comment.  Var.  Paris.  Koijjny,  1662. 
TeraUii  Comctdut,  cum  Pra/atione  Benedicti  Philologi  Ftortntinu 
— Florent  P.  de  Giunta,  1596.  Terentu  Cmnadia,  Lug.  But. 
Hack,  1643. 
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'  The  noticet  of  Tliucydides  are  very  brief.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  following  rate  book  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Moss, 
who  has  commenced  his  account  of  Translations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Version  by  Hobbes.  "  Thucidides's  Hystory  of  the  Warre, 
"  wbiche  was  betwene  the  Peloponesians  and  the  Athenyans, 
**  translated  by  Thos.  Nicolls,  Citezeine  and  Goldesmyth  of 
••  London.  Imprinted  the  xxv  day  of  July,  in  the  yeare  of  oure 
u  Lorde  God,  a  thousande  five  hundredde  andfyftye." 

Mr.  Moss  has  introduced  into  a  page  of  his  second  volume, 
a  notice  of  the  collection  of  Latin  Classics  now  in  course  of 
publication  from  Mr.  Valpy's  press.  To  many  scholars,  the 
insertion  of  the  Delphin  Interpretatio  in  that  series  of  Authors 
will  be  an  objection,  and  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which 
notes  occur  that  have  no  reference  to  the  text  adopted.  A  very 
convenient  and  beautiful  octavo  edition  of  the  Roman  Classics, 
printed  at  Paris,  by  Didot, '  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina,  sive 
•  Collectio  Auctorum  Classicorum  Latinorum,  cum  Notis  et  Indici- 
4  bus*  might  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers. 


•  Art.  III.     A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys, 
A.M.  8?o.  pp.  239.     Price  8s.  6d.     London,  1825. 

Tt/|  R.  BOYS'S  •  Tactica  Sacra'  was  reviewed  in  our  twenty- 
^  •*  second  volume.  The  terms  in  which  he  magnified  the 
importance  of  his  discoveries  in  that  department  of  Bibli- 
cal literature  in  which  he  has  been  so  diligently  labouring,  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  justified  by  any  proofs  which  he  had 
produced  of  their  value.  We  thought  his  expressions,  indeed, 
not  a  little  extravagant,  and  so,  we  presume,  they  would 
appear  to  every  sober  critic.  •  When  I  consider/  says  Mr. 
Boys, '  the  importance  of  these  results,  thought  and  language 
*  fail  me/ — •  As  often  as  we  repeat  the  wora  Parallelism,  we 
'  toll  the  knell  of  infidelity.'  That  any  such  results  should 
follow  from  a  mere  critical  investigation  of  the  verbal  arrange* 
ments  of  the  Scriptures,  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  and 
jvould  require  to  be  established  by  the  plainest  proofs.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  former  observations,  Mr.  Boys  has  now  favoured 
us  with  the  communications  which  he  prepared  us  to  expect, 
in  illustration  of  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  but  without 
furnishing  us  with  examples  of  the  superior  utility  of  Scripture 
Parallelism,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  his  frequent  and 
ardent  exclamations.  Pursuing  his  investigation  of  the  Bible 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  its  composi- 
tion, with  a  zeal  which  evinces  his  own  sincere  and  deep  cuu~ 
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viction  of  the  importance  of  the  examination,  he  now  furnishes 
us  with  hi s  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  Psalms,  and  ezhU 
bits  several  of  them  in  the  various  forms  of  Parallelism,  accom- 

Canied  with  the  necessary  explanations.  Mr.  Boys  admonishes 
is  Reviewers  to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their  station, 
and  cautions  them  against  the  consequences  of  betraying  in- 
justice, prejudice,  or  even  carelessness,  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  Our  opinion  of  his  work  was  fairly 
given,  and  we  represented  its  contents  as  curious  and  interest- 
ing, expressing  at  the  same  time  our  desire  to  give  effect  to 
his  wishes  that  the  principles  for  which  he  is  so  zealous  an  ad- 
vocate may  be  circulated  and  examined.  But  an  author  may 
more  effectually  defeat  his  own  design,  than  any  opposition 
could  do  which  Reviewers  may  be  the  occasion  of  excitiug 
against  it.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Boys  should  have  to  com- 
plain of  any  attempt  in  other  quarters  to  crush  his  work,  and 
the  cause  which  it  supports,  in  the  outset.  The  extravagant 
terms,  however,  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  use  in  de- 
scribing the  pretensions  of  the  particular  subject  of  his  studies, 
are  not  adapted  to  advance  his  purpose,  hitera  scripia  mauet, 
ttescit  vox  viissa  reverti,  applies  to  the  one  case,  not  less  than  to 
the  other. 

Many  peculiarities  of  structure  may  be  detected  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
design.  Such  lines  in  Cicero  as, '  Cum  puerorum  igitur  format 
9  et  coipora  magno? — *  Morbo  tentari  possunt  t  ut  corpora  possunt* 
can  be  considered  only  as  accidental.  No  reader  of  the  Public 
Version  of  the  Bible  can  imagine  that  the  Translators  thought 
of  Hexameter  verse,  when  they  inserted  the  expressions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Psalm  :  '  Why  do  the  heathen  rage, 
4  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  V  The  infrequency  of 
6uch  examples  clearly  ranks  them  as  exceptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  composition  in  the  works  iu  which  I  hey  are  found.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  Bible,  a  few  instances  only  could  be  cited  of 
peculiar  verbal  arrangement,  it  might  be  fair  to  consider  them  as 
anomalous  constructions,  not  the  result  of  design  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  of  the  books  in  which  they  might  be  found. 
But  if  examples  in  abundance  should  be  cited  of  any  particu- 
lar verbal  arrangement,  it  would  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. With  the  evidence,  then,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Boys,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  principle  which  be 
asserts,  as  pervading  many  of  the  compositions  included  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Nor  can  the  particular  usages  be  regarded 
as  unintentional.  But,  allowing  all  that  Mr.  Boys  may  con- 
tend for  in  these  respects,  it  may  still  be  questionable,  whether 
any  other  reason  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  peculiarity,  than  the 
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national  character  of  the  writers,  or  whether  any  purpose  was 
contemplated,  which  might  not  have  been  answered  by  a  dif- 
ferent method.  The  varieties  which  Mr.  Boys  has  exhibited 
and  analysed,  are  certainly  curious,  and  must  interest  every 
Biblical  student ;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  his  la- 
bours have  rendered  any  such  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as 
might  warrant  the  high  encomium  which  he  is  anxious  to 
obtain  for  them. 

A  very  copious  introduction  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Key/  in 
which  the  Author  largely  and  minutely  explains  the  doctrine 
of  Parallelism,  and  furnishes  instances  of  its  various  usage 
from  several  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  We  have  examples 
of  the  parallel  complex,  ant?  its  distribution  into  the  alternate 
and  introverted  forms,  in  passages  of  various  lengths,  from  the 
most  concise  expressions  of  a  sentiment  to  the  most  compli- 
cated paragraphs.  From  this  '  introduction'  we  quote  a  part 
of  the  conclusion  relative  to  the  work  before  us. 

<  With  regard  to  the  technicalities  of  the  present  work,  the  term 
parallelism  is  still  sometimes  used,  even  with  reference  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive arrangements  This  term  was  originally  employed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  correspondencies  prevailing  in  couplets, 
clauses,  parts  of  verses,  and  members  of  sentences.  The  doctrine, 
however,  has  been  since  extended,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  term* 
Nor  will  any  serious  evil  arise  from  this  wider  application,  if  we  are 
aware  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  made.  Even  when  two  correspond- 
ing members  of  an  arrangement  do  not  strictly  resemble  each  other 
in  every  part,  still,  if  their  correspondence  be  evident,  appearing  in 
their  leading  topics,  in  their  relative  situations,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  perhaps,  in  their  leading  and  final  terms,  to  express  that  cor- 
respondence, I  employ  the  term  parallelism.  The  word  may  not  be 
thought,  in  these  cases,  so  strictly  applicable,  as  where  the  corres- 
ponding passages  are  shorter,  and  their  resemblance  more  exact. 
Still  the  two  cases  are,  in  their  nature,  the  same ;  and  a  paragraph 
may  be  parallel  to  a  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  end  of  a  verse  to  its 
beginning. 

'  1  wish  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  kind  of  correspondence 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  parallel  members  of  longer  pas- 
sages. If,  in  my  former  work,  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  upon  this 
subject,  let  me  now  take  to  myself  the  whole  blame  of  any  apprehen- 
sions, or  misapprehensions,  that  may  have  arisen  from  my  neglect.  The 
resemblance,  I  say,  in  the  corresponding  members  of  tne  larger  paral- 
lelisms, will  not  always  be  found  exact  in  every  point ;  yet  still  it  may 
be  an  evident,  a  demonstrable,  and  a  designed  resemblance.  On  ex- 
amining, for  instance,  a  Psalm,  A.  B.  A  B.  1  find  it  falls  into  two 
parts,  A.  B.  and  A.  B.  Here  A.  and  A.  may  be  two  prayers,  and  B. 
and  B.  two  thanksgivings  ;  or  A.  and  A.  two  exhortations,  and  B.and 
B.  two  reasons  or  inducements  in  support  of  the  exhortations  ;  or  A. 
and  A.  may  be  addresses  to  the  Almighty,  B.  and  2&  no  addresses, 
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but  merely  descriptions  of  his  attributes,  operations,  or  judgemeritt  r 
then,  I  say,  in  each  of  these  cases,  A.  and  A.  and  B.  and  B.  respec- 
tively, though  they  may  not  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  every  pat* 
ticular,  do  certainly  correspond.  They  correspond  in  their  topics ; 
they  correspond  in  their  relative  situations ;  and  on  examination, 
probably,  it  will  further  be  found  that  they  correspond  in  their  lead* 
mg  terms ;  I  mean,  that  A.  and  A.  begin  with  the  same  or  similar 
words  or  phrases,  and  also  B.  and  B.  If,  on  examining  further,  we 
find  that  they  also  correspond  in  their  final  terms;  that  A.  and//* 
and  B.  and  B.  respectively,  not  only  begin,  but  end  alike ;  and  if,  on 
a  still  closer  comparison,  we  find  other  corresponding  terms  besides 
those  at  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  :  then,  taking  all  these  particu- 
lars together,  the  correspondence  in  respect  to  topics,  the  correspon- 
dence in  respect  to  relative  situations,  the  correspondence  in  respect 
to  leading  terms,  in  respeet  to  final  terms,  and  also  in  respect  to  other 
and  intervening  terms,  this  is  as  strong  a  case  of  parallelism  as  in  most 
instances  we  now  have  to  offer.  Nor  do  I  allege  that  there  is  a  con- 
currence of  all  these  circumstances  in  every  case.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

'  Such  is  the  character  of  the  correspondences  and  resemblances 
which  I  profess  to  exhibit  in  the  Psalms.  The  advantages  of  knowing 
and  observing  them  are,  I  conceive,  indisputable.  They  will  not  al- 
ways tell  us,  indeed,  whether  David  wrote  the  Psalm  at  Gath  or  at 
Mahanaim :  but  they  will  tell  us  what  he  was  writing  about ;  what 
was  the  plan  of  the  composition,  and  what  its  drift  or  purport;  where 
its  various  topics  begin,  where  they  terminate,  and  at  what  point  they 
are  resumed.  And  on  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  call  my  theory  a  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms.' 

Of  the  alternate  arrangement,  the  following  example  is  given, 
in  which  the  corresponding  members  take  up  two  distinct  sub* 
jects. 

•  '  a.  |    Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ; 
b.  J  Nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day ; 
a.  I    Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ; 

J;  |  Nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon -day.  Ps.  xci.  5,  6. 

*  Here  we  have  the  night  in  a.  and  a. ;  the  day  in  b.  and  6«— Thus 
the  two  topics,  preservation  by  night  and  preservation  by  day,  are 
kept  distinct.* 

.  Other  instances  of  alternate  arrangement  are  produced,  in 
which  the  distinction  lies  between  assertion  and  negation,  one 
pair  of  members  having  a  positive,  and  the  other  a  negative 
character ;  as  in  the  following  example. 

'  a.  |   But  he,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity, 

b.  |    And  destroyed  them  not. 
a*  |  Yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger  away, 

b.  |    And  stirred  not  up  all  his  wrath.    Ps.  Ixxviii.  38. 

*  Here  a.  and  a.  have  a  positive,  b.  and  b.  a  negative  character.    I 
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wean  a.  and  a.  teH  us  what  the  Lord  did  ;  "  he  M  Forgave  their  ini- 
quity," (a.) ;  he  "  Turned  his  anger  way," (a J:  and  b.  and  6.  tell 
lis  what  he  did  not ;  he  •*  Destroyed  them  not,"  (b.);  he  *:  stirred 
not  up  all  his  wrath/9  (b.)—  Thus  a.  answers  to  a.,  and  b.  to  b.' 

In  the  alternate  arrangement,  the  distinction  of  persons  is 
noticed  by  Mr.  Boys  as  a  character  of  the  composition  of  a 
passage,  which  he  explains  in  the  following  manner. 

«  Psalm  CXXVIII. 
-A.  |    1.  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  that  walketh 
in  his  ways. 
B.      2.  For  thou  shalt  see  the  labour  of  thine  hands :  happy 
shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.    3    Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house: 
thy  children  like  olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table. 
A*  |  4.  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed,  that  feareth  the 
Lord. 
B.  I  5.  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion  :  and  thou  shalt 
see   the   good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
6*  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and  peace 
|  upon  Israel. 
'  In  this  Psalm  we  have  an  alternate  parallelism  of  four  members, 
A.B.,  A  B.:  the  third  member  A.  answering  to  the  first  A. ;  and  the 
fourth,  27.,  to  the  second,  B. 

'  The  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  this.  In  A.  and  A.,  the  first 
and  third  members,  the  man  "  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  is  spoken  of; 
in  B.  and  B.t  the  second  and  fourth,  he  is  spoken  to.  Thus  A.  and  A. 
go  together ;  and  also  B.  and  B. 

*  On  casting  the  eye  over  the  above  arrangement,  its  propriety  be- 
comes obvious.  In  the  first  and  third  members,  A.  and  A.,  the  bles- 
sedness of  him  that  feareth  the  Lord  is  simply  declared.  "  Blessed  is 
every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  Ac.  (A.)  "  Behold,  thus  shall  the 
man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord."  (A*)  But  in  the  second  and 
fourth  members,  B.  and  2?.,  the  nature  of  the  blessing  is  particularized. 
"  Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thy  hands :  happy  slialt  thou  be," 
Ac.  (B.)  "  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion  :  and  thou  shalt 
see  the  good  of  Jerusalem,"  &c.  (B.)  "  Children"  are  promised 
in  B.,  and  "  Children's  children  "  in  B.  But  I  would  principally 
justify  the  arrangement  given,  by  the  circumstance  first  alleged  ; 
namely,  that  in  the  first  and  third  members,  the  person  in  question  is 
merely  spoken  of,  or  described  ;  while,  in  the  second  and  fourth,  he 
is  spoken  to,  or  addressed.  In  the  one  instance,  the  Psalmist  uses 
the  third  person  ;  in  the  other,  the  second  person  throughout,  as  may 
be  seen  by  casting  the  eye  over  B.  and  B.  The  following  arrange- 
ment, then,' will  represent  the  plan  upon  which  the  Psalm  is  composed; 

A,  II.  Third  person. 

B.  |   2.  3.  Second  person. 
A.  |  4.  Third  person. 

B.  |  5,  6.  Second  person, 
distinction  of  persons,  I  say,  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  at- 
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tention  :  as  it  is  a  key  that  will  open  to  us,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  ar- 
rangement of  several  of  the  Psalms.  The  advantage  is,  to  be  able  to 
see  an  arrangement  where  none  was  before  observed.  This,  surely, 
roust  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and  wish  to  un- 
derstand what  they  read.  To  those  whose  office  it  is  to  preach  from 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  merely  matter  of  satisfaction,  but  of  bounden 
duty,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever  arrangement  prevails 
in  the  passages  which  they  select.'    pp.  64,  5. 

In  Chapter  II.  Mr.  Boys  treats  of  the  introverted  arrange- 
ments occurring  in  the  Psalms.  In  this  kind  of  parallelism, 
the  extreme  members  correspond  to  each  other,  and  the  central 
ones  are  related  in  like  manner  to  each  other,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example. 

'  a.  |    We  are  consumed 
b.  |    By  thine  nnger, 
b  |    And  by  thy  wratli 
a.  |    We  are  troubled.' 

From  the  larger  examples  of  introverted  parallelism  we  select 
the  seventieth  Psalm,  as  a  very  complete  instance  of  this  kind 
of  arrangement. 

'  A.  J    1.  Make  haste,  O  God,  to  deliver  me;  make  haste  to  help 

me,  O  Lord. 

B.  2.  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  that  seek  after 
my  soul.  Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  put  to  con- 
fusion that  desire  my  hurt.  3.  Let  them  be  turned  back 
for  a  reward  of  their  shame,  that  say,  Aha,  Aha. 

B.  4.  Let  them  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  thee,  all  that  seek 
thee.     And  let  them  say  continually,  Let  God  be  mag- 

n    |   nified,  that  love  thy  salvation 
A.  \  &  But  I  am  poor  and  needy :  make  haste  unto  me,  O  God* 

Thou  art  my  help  and  roy  deliverer:    O  Lord,  make  no 

tarrying.' 

The  subject  of  this  Psalm  is  uniform,  but  some  parts  of  it, 
the  central  members,  refer  to  other  persons  :  in  the  extreme 
members  the  author  himself  is  the  subject.  In  the  extreme 
members,  the  Psalmist  prays  for  himself;  in  the  central  mem- 
bers, in  respect  to  others  :  in  B.,  his  prayer  refers  to  the  wicked, 
his  enemies  ;  in  B.,  to  the  righteous,  his  friends.  The  portions 
B.  and  B.  are  distributed  by  Mr.  Boys  in  the  following  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  peculiar  and  very  regular 
construction  of  1  heir  members.  •  ■ 

a.  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded, 
a    That  seek  after  my  soul, 
n   )    b.  Let  them  be  turned  backward,  and  put  to  confusion, 

b.  That  desire  my  hurt. 
c.  Let  them  be  turned  back,  for  a  reward  of  their  shame, 

c.  That  say  Aha,  Aha. 
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d.  Let  them  rejoice*  and  be  glad  in  thee, 

d.  All  that  seek  thee. 
And  let  them  say  continually,  Let  God  be  magnified, 

e.  That  love  thy  salvation. 

*  Here  we  have  the  Psalmist's  petitions,  with  great  regularity,  in 
the  five  members,  a.,  b.,  a,  d.,  e.;  and  the  persons  to  whom  they, 
refer  with  equal  regularity,  a.,  6.,  c.y  d.,  e. :  thus  a  regularity  of 
construction  prevails  throughout  B.  and  B. ;  with  this  distinction, 
however,  that  B.  relates  to  the  enemies  of  the  Psalmist,  B.  to  the 
righteous,  his  friends. 

4  Thus,  A.  and  A.  relate  to  the  Psalmist  himself,  B.  and  B.  to 
others.  And,  moreover,  B.  aod  B.  are  properly  separated  from  one 
another,  because  they  refer  to  two  different  classes  of  persons*  The 
following,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer : 

A.     ].  Himself, 

B.    2.  3.  His  enemies. 
B.    4.  His  friends. 
A.    5.  Himself. 

*  Here  the  correspondence  of  the  extreme  members,  A.  and  A.,  is 
homogeneous ;  but  that  of  the  central  ones,  B.  and  B.  is  antithetical. 

Mr.  Boys  has  very  skilfully  arranged  several  other  Psalms, 
some  of  them  considerably  longer  than  the  preceding,  as  the 
lxxxix"1  and  cvth.  That  the  facts  are  as  be  states  them,  no  one 
who  attends  to  his  proofs  can  doubt :  the  parallelism,  both  the 
alternate  and  the  introverted,  is  manifestly  a  mode  of  com- 
position used  by  the  sacred  writers.  Mr.  Boys's  cautious  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary,  when  he  exhorts  '  all 
*  persons,  as  they  would  dread  to  be  the  opponents  of  religious 
4  truth,  to  beware  of  attempting  to  discredit9  •  the  positions 
which  he  asserts  to  exist  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which 
we  may  consider  as  being  established.  But  the  maimer  in 
which  he  enters  his  caution,  and  the  reiterated  references  in 
his  different  works  on  the  subject,  to  the  importance  of  the 
arrangement  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  illustrate, 
obviously  suggest  the  question,  Does  any  Divine  communica- 
tion in  the  Bible  depend  for  its  correct  and  proper  interpre- 
tation, on  any  verbal  order,  or  arrangement,  other  than  the 
grammatical  connection?  Nearly  parallel  to  this  would  be. 
another  question, — Can  the  true  and  proper  import  of  a  Latin 
ode  be  ascertained  by  a  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  Latin  metre  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Latin 
metre  has  not  its  uses ;  but  we  put  this  question,  because  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  some  relation  to  the  subject  before  us. 
And  we  should  not  be  depreciating  it,  we  believe,  were  we  to. 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  full  and  perfect  sense  of  a  given 
specimen  of  Latin  lyric  poetry,  could  be  understood  by  a 
reader  entirely  unacquainted  with  Alcaic  or  Sapphic  metre. 
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The  composition,  then,  of  the  sacred  writers  may  present 
many  striking  peculiarities,  and  may  display  many  beauties, 
and  yet,  the  arrangement  of  its  words  and  sentences  in  paral- 
lelisms  may  have  no  essential  connexion  with  the  understand* 
ing  of  the  truths  which  it  conveys.  Two  readers,  the  one 
skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  parallelism,  and  the  other  unac- 
quainted with  it,  may  read  the  same  passages  alike,  and  inter- 
pret them  in  the  same  manner.  We  concede  to  Mr.  Boys  all 
that  he  requires  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  arrangements 
for  which  he  contends ;  and  had  he  furnished  us  with  evidence 
equally  conclusive  in  support  of  the  strong  assertions  which  we 
6nd  ill  his  works,  respecting  the  value  and  importance  of  his 
discoveries,  we  should  as  readily  concede  to  him  in  this  par- 
ticular.  But  we  find  no  such  evidence.  Assuming  that  the 
correspondences  are  not  accidenta1,  but  designed,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  allow  that  such  li^ht  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
sense   of  Scripture,  as  to  *   furnish  the  people  of  God  with 

*  clearer  attestations  of  divine  truth  than  they  possessed  be- 

•  fore ;'  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  concealed  from  the  view  of  serious  and 
diligent  readers  by  any  peculiarities  of  composition.  In  no 
part  of  Mr.  Boys' s  disquisitions  can  we  perceive  that  the  sense 
of  Scripture  is  elicited  by  parallelism,  as  a  distinct  and  more 
effective  means  of  interpretation  than  the  methods  of  Biblical 
explication  with  which  we  have  been  long  conversant.  Its 
advantages  are  of  an  inferior  order.  It  may  be  successfully 
applied  in  illustration  of  the  verbal  symmetries  and  the  idioms 
and  relations  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but,  till  Mr. 
Boys  can  produce  examples  of  the  higher  utility  of  these  cor- 
respondencies, than  any  of  those  with  which  he  has  favoured 
us,  we  must  hesitate  to  admit  its  importance  as  an  original  and 
valuable  interpretative  auxiliary. 

In  Mr.  Boys's  first  Appendix,  he  has  adduced  many  curious 
particulars  of  Rabbinical  notation  and  Hebrew  accentuation* 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  remains  of  Jewish  Litera- 
ture afford  testimonies  in  corroboration  of  the  system  of  paral- 
lelism which  he  has  explained.  Two  of  the  subsequent  Ap* 
pendices  contain  brief  illustrations  of  the  subject  in  reference 
to  its  further  extension.  A  fourth  Appendix  presents  examples 
of  Latin  construction  similar  to  the  introverted  arrangement ; 
and  the  fifth  and  concluding  one  comprises  a  set  of  exercises, 
which  Mr.  Boys  proposes  for  investigation,  and  the  announce* 
ment  of  prizes  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Greek  Testament,  to 
the  two  successful  candidates  who  may  be  prepared  with 
arrangements  of  the  passages  given  ou,t  as  exercises. 

If  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to   Mr. 
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Boys'*  labours  the  full  measure  of  value  which  he  claims  for 
them,  still,  we  cannot  but  consider  them  as  well  employed; 
and  we  may  safely  recommend  the  present  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  biblical  student,  as  deserving  of  a  careful  ex* 
animation,  and  as  entitling  the  Author  to  his  thanks  for  the 
curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  comprises. 


Art.  IV.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Pro* 
feasor  in  the  Frederick's  Gymnasium,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  Additions.  By  the  Rev,  John  Kenrick,  M.  A. 
8vo.  pp.  408.     Price  9s.    London. 

"I  T  would  be  easier  to  challenge  for  the  scholars  of  England 
•"-  a  high  classical  reputation,  than  to  substantiate  their 
claim  to  such  distinction  by  reference  to  their  published 
works.  A  few  contemporary  publications  might  be  adduced 
of  unquestionable  merit ;  but  the  instances  are  not  numerous, 
in  which  the  cause  of  classical  learning  has  been  eminently 
6erved  by  the  labours  of  modern  English  scholars,  either  as 
authors  or  as  editors.  Our  most  valuable  acquisitions  have 
been  derived  from  foreign  sources.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars.  While  the 
masters  of  our  great  public  seminaries  have  been  satisfying 
themselves  with  the  use  of  the  long  established  systems  of 
elementary  instruction,  the  scholars  of  the  Continent  have  been 
rivalling  each  other  in  preparing  improved  treatises  for  the  use 
of  classical  students.  The  high  reputation  of  Matthias's  Greek 
Grammar  is  well  known ;  and  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its 
excellence  is  to  be  found  in  the  circulation  which  the  several 
editions  of  the  English  Translation  by  Blomfield  have  obtained. 
Buttman's  has  also  lately  become  accessible  to  English  scho- 
lars. Matthias  adopted  as  the  model  of  his  own  work,  the 
Latin  Grammar  of  bcheller,  who  has  long  maintained  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  writers  on  Roman  philology,  and 
whose  copious  Latin  Grammar  has  at  length  become  known  to 
English  students,  by  Mr.  Walker's  translation.  These  works 
are  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  enlarged  grammatical  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  have  begun  to 
cultivate.  They  are  honourable  monuments  of  the  erudition 
and  industry  of  their  authors,  of  the  application  of  their  learn- 
ing and  skill  to  the  explanation  of  the  elements,  and  to  the , 
elucidation  of  the  difficulties  and  niceties  of  the  languages 
which  they  undertook  to  illustrate.  Scheller's  and  Matthiae's 
Grammars  may  be  recommended  as  well  worthy  of  accompany- 
ing fcach  other.    They  are  rich  depositories  of  philological  re- 
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marks.  For  the  use  of  instructors  and  pupils,  however,  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  Professor  Buttman  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Latin  Grammar  of  Professor  Zumpt,  are  best  adapted  ;  and  they 
fire  exceedingly  well  matched  as  philosophical  and  practical 
grammatical  treatises. 

Mr.  Kenrick  would  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
classical  teachers  and  to  classical  students,  had  he  limited  his 
labours  to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Grammar  without  enlarge- 
ments ;  but  he  has  made  them  still  more  his  debtors  by  ad- 
ditions amounting  to  about  a  fourth  of  the  contents  of  the 
original,  which  he  has  incorporated  with  it.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Grammar  is  much  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  well  adapted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  many  have  experienced  in  the  use  of  the 
common  elementary  books.  Designed  for  the  service  of  be- 
ginners, it  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  copious  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  student  as  he  advances  in  knowledge.  The 
judgement  of  the  Author  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the 
limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  his  Grammar  :  nothing  redun- 
dant has  been  admitted,  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  charged  as  de- 
ficient in  any  essential  requisites.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
perplexing  remarks  and  fanciful  digressions.  The  arrange- 
ment is  excellent ;  the  definitions  are  simple  and  perspicuous  \ 
and  the  examples  are  pertinentand  in  sufficient  abundance. 

The  design  of  Professor  Zumpt  in  his  preparation  of  this 
Latin  Grammar,  has  been,  to  instruct  the  learner  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  language,  with  the  view  to  his  acquiring  the 
practice  of  Latin  prose  composition,  formed  after  the  best  and 
purest  models.  He  has  therefore,  throughout,  confined  his 
observations  and  examples  to  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Cicero ; 
not,  however,  without  noticing  such  constructions  as  might 
induce  improper  imitations,  and  which  he  is  therefore  careful 
to  mark  as  deviations  from  purity  of  style  and  idiom.  The 
utility  of  this  plan  is  so  obvious,  that  we  may  express  our  ap- 
probation of  it  without  claiming  credit  for  superior  discern- 
ment. In  Latin  composition,  no  advantage  can  be  received 
from  oral  usage  ;  ana,  therefore,  the  selection  of  the  example 
to  be  imitated,  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  correctness 
and  uniformity.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  manner  of  his  author,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  careful  and  continued  study  of  his 
pages.  For  this  reason,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  our  sanc- 
tion to  a  promiscuous  course  of  reading,  where  the  lessons  of 
the  scholar  consist  of  numerous  extracts  from  various  authors, 
and  where,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  learn  that  peculiarities 
distinguish  the  composition  of  an  author,  he  quits  one  to  com- 
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(pepce  another,  before  he  can  understand  in  what  those  pecu- 
liarities consist. 

The  observations  of  the  Author  on  Latin  pronunciation  are 
few,  but  on  this  subject  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge. 
There  exists  not  any  uniformity  of  practice  among  the  learned 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  from  which  rules  could  be 
deduced,  and  the  prejudices  and  customs  which  have  been  so 
long  prevalent  are  not  to  be  removed.  The  anomaly,  however, 
of  some  modes  of  pronunciation  seem  to  be  so  evident,  that  an 
improvement  may  at  least  be  suggested.  Pax,  pakis, — Felix, 
felikis,  might  offend  modern  ears ;  but  an  ancient  Roman  might 
be  in  no  small  perplexity  on  hearing  Pax,  pasis — Felix,  felisis. 
Tiara  and  totius,  be  would  know,  but  toshius  would  be  a  strange 
sound  to  his  ears. 

*       —  —  ■  — 

The  '  General  Rules  of  Gender"  are,  in  this  Grammar,  given 
before  the  declensions.      This  arrangement,  which  to  some  per- 
sons may  seem  objectionable,  but  which  is  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  some  other  grammars,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  the  pupil  who  has  mastered  the  distinctions  will 
be  prepared,  very  much  to  his  advantage,  to  proceed  with  the 
declensions.      In  the  sections  which  comprise  the  declensions, 
no  unnecessary  examples  are  introduced,  and  in  all  anomalous 
cases,  the  requisite  information  is  conveyed  with  perspicuity  ; 
the  necessary  explanations  being  never  rendered  embarrassing 
by  a  confused  brevity  of  remark.     The  section  on  the  pronouns 
has  received  considerable  enlargement  from  the  Translator,  and 
is  sufficiently  copious.    The  numerals  are  very  excellently  dis- 
played.   A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  verbs, 
which,  in  their  several  kinds,  are  treated  of  with  great  clearness 
and  fulness ;  and  lists  are  furnished  of  the  various  irregulars  in 
the  different  conjugations.     On  the  prepositions,  there  are  two 
valuable  sections ;  and  the  section  on  the  conjunctions  which 
follows  them,  is  equally  creditable  to  the  Author's  judgement 
and  taste.     These  qualities,  however,  are  particularly  to  be 
remarked  in  the  Syntax,  which  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the 
volume.    A  more  copious  and  better  arranged  Syntax  than  is 
generally  found  in  the  grammars  in  common  use,  has  long  been 
desired  by  instructors.    Philosophical  grammar  was  less  studied 
and  less  understood  when  the  prevailing  systems  were  drawn 
up,  than  it  has  since  been  ;  and  the  various  lights  which  have 
been  cast  upon  the  most  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of 
philological   investigation  by  modern  critics  and  other  writers, 
afford  advantages  to  a  grammarian  in  respect  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  his  art,  by  which  he  may  diminish  or  remove  the 
perplexities  which  attend  the  study  of  a  particular  language, 
ana  present  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  in  the  most  simple, 
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or  at  least  in  a  greatly  improved  form.  Some  writers  oo  Gram- 
roar,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  carried  much  too  far  the  appli- 
cation of  metaphysical  principles  to  the  subjects  of  their  re- 
searches. To  explain  obscure  relations  would  seem  to  be  less 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  than  to  announce  some  brilliant 
discoveries,  for  which  they  might  expect  to  take  credit  at 
the  possessors  of  original  genius.  Professor  Zumpt  publishes 
no  intricate  theory  or  fanciful  hypothesis,  to  mislead  or  to  in- 
terrupt the  attention  of  his  scholars.  His  knowledge  is  always 
used  with  judgement ;  and  under  his  cautious  direction,  the 
student  never  loses  sight  of  the  objects  with  which  he  seeks  to 
become  familiar.  We  cannot  too  highly  prize  the  Syntax  of 
the  volume  before  us:  for  precision  and  fulness,  for  clearness 
in  the  statement  of  principles,  and  for  pertinent  and  copious 
illustration,  the  several  sections  into  which  it  is  distributed  may 
confidently  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  both  teachers  and 
learners. 

Three    sections,   *  Of  the    arrangement   of   Words    in    a 

*  Latin  sentence,'  *  Of  Grammatical  Figures/  and  *   Of  the 

*  Roman  mode  of  Reckoning/  are  appended  to  the  Syntax  by 
the  Translator.  The  last  two  sections  are  on  Quantity  and 
Accentuation.  A  useful  Index  is  added.  The  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  published  by 
Mr.  Kenrick,  should  not  be  overlooked  Interruptions  in  the 
text,  and  frequent  references  to  foot-notes  are,  as  he  remarks, 

*  so  repulsive  to  young  readers,  that  wha£  is  presented  to  them 
1  in  this  way  is  in  great  danger  of  never  being  read  at  all.*  He 
has  therefore  preserved  the  pages  of  this  volume  from  every  in- 
cumbrance of  this  kind,  and  has  distributed  the  whole  of  its 
contents  in  the  most  acceptable  and  useful  manner. 
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Art.  V.    I.  A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Number t  Means  of  Employ* 
meni,  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers.    By  the  Rev.  C.  ft. ' 
Brereton,  A.M.  Rector  of  Little  Massingham,  Norfolk.     Third 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  140.     Norwich,  1826. 

£.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System,  and  the  Law  of  Mainte- 
nance in  Agricultural  Districts,  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
A.M.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  124.    Norwich,  1826. 

8.  An  Address  to  the  Manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom f  stating 
the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  unparalleled  Calamities  of  our 
Manufacturing  Poor,  and  the  Proposal  of  a  Remedy.  By  William 
Hale.    8vo.  pp.  32.     Price  6d.    London,  1826. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Extent,  and  Effects  of  Pauperism  ;  and 
on  the  Means  of  reducing  it.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.  and 
Barrister  at  Law.     8vo.  pp.  96.    London,  1826. 

5.  An   Essay  on  the    Circumstances   which  determine  the   Rate  of 

Wages,  and  the  Condition   of  the    Labouring   Classes.    24mo. 
Edinburgh,  1826. 

6*  The  Cause  and  Remedy  for  National  Distress  :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Percy  Chapel,  Charlotte -street,  Fitzroy-square.  By  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Stewart,  A.M.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  6d.  Lon- 
don, 1826. 

1  F  it  be  one  symptom  of  a  degeneracy  of  public  spirit,  when 
'  political  parties  come  to  be  distinguished  by  their  leaders, 
rather  than  by  their  principles,  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw 
from  the  converse  of  the  proposition  a  favourable  augury  with 
regard  to  the  present  times,  which  exhibit  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  truce  between  the  great  leading:  parties  of  the 
senate,  attended  by  a  brisk  war  of  opinions.  The  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory  have  now  become  almost  obliterated  i 
Pittites  and  Foxites  are  no  longer  known  by  those  designations ; 
and  the  King's  friends  do  not  now  consist  of  a  mere  faction. 
Nay,  the  ministry  and  *  his  majesty's  opposition*  have  of  late 
formed  a  sort  of  joint  administration  in  carrying  into  execution 
those  measures  which  had  at  least  for  their  object  the  national 
welfare;  and  the  new  opposition  has  certainly  been  raised  against 
the  measures,  not  against  the  men.  It  has  been  pleasing  to 
notice,  in  the  progress  of  the  present  election,  that  the  candi- 
dates have  been  questioned  more  with  regard  to  their  opinions 
than  their  party  ;  and  the  past  conduct  of  members  has  been 
canvassed  in  reference  to  the  measures  they  supported,  rather 
than  the  side  of  the  house  they  sat  on.  Nor  has  it  been  one 
question  merely,  as  formerly,  that  has  divided  the  public  voice. 
Even  where  the  No  Popery  faction  have  been  most  busy  and 
clamorous*  the  subject  of  Emancipation  has  no  longer  been  put 
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forward  as  the  Bole,  all-important,  and  all-engrossing  question 
on  which  the  existence  of  Church  and  State  is  staked,  bat  has 
been  obliged  to  take  its  turn  with  other  subjects — the  corn- 
laws,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  '  cheap  bread/  and  '  free  trade.9 
Now  to  whatsoever  cause  we  are  indebted  for  this,  we  are  dis^ 
posed  to  hail  the  circumstance  as  a  propitious  one,  and  as 
some  proof  that  knowledge  is  on  the  increase  among  all 
classes. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  exhausted  and  depressed' 
state  of  the  commercial  world  may  have  in  some  measure  tamed 
the  spirit  of  faction.  Though  somewhat  less  clamour  has  been 
heard  than  usual,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  a  contest  is 
silently  preparing,  occasioned  by  the  clashing  interests  of  the 
grand  subdivisions  of  the  community,  the  agriculturists  and 
landholders  in  alliance  with  the  Malagrowthers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing:  interests  supported  by 
the  political-economy  men  on  the  other. 

'  Political  economy/  it  has  been  remarked,  '  is  an  awful 
*  thing/  It  is  appalling  to  think,  that  the  Legislature  is  often 
called  upon  to  decide  questions  which  involve  the  interests  of 
millions,  by  the  rules  of  a  science  that  is  changing  from  day  to 
day.  But  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  said,  that  government  is  an 
awful  thing,  which  involves  decisions  affecting  the  interests  of 
millions,  whether  those  decisions  be  guided  by  such  rules  or 
not  ?  Those  who  are  enemies  to  all  written  theories,  will  be 
found  to  have  their  own  unwritten  ones,  which  are  often  far 
more  dangerous.  With  all  the  errors  and  uncertainties  attach- 
ing to  the  science,  political  economy  is  but  another  name  for 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
causes  and  means  of  national  prosperity.  Nor  is  it  true,  that 
its  general  principles  are  varying  and  uncertain.  What  is  still 
problematical  in  the  science,  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is 
ascertained  ;  and  the  opposite  systems  of  different  writers  on 
these  subjects  are  built  on  facts  and  principles  which  remain 
true,  whatever  becomes  of  the  reasonings  founded  on  them. 

By  drawing  erroneous  conclusions  from  right  principles, 
we  may,  it  is  true,  be  as  fatally  misled  as  by  taking  up  with 
wrong  ones;  but  the  fault,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by 
denying  the  truth  bf  the  premises,  but  by  detecting  the  fallacy 
which  lies  in  the  inference.  The  rule  may  be  right,  but  the 
sum  is  wrong,  and  the  error  lies  in  the  calculation.  We  admit 
that  a  great  deal  of  miscalculation  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
rules  of  political  arithmetic,  and  most  of  our  systems  require 
to  be  supplied  with  a  copious  errata.  Political  economy  wants 
sifting ;  and  it  is  likely  to  have  it.  That  indolence  of  mind 
which  has  indisposed  persons  to  enter  on  such  perplexing  in-' 
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quiries,  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Men  are  quick  learners,  when  their  interests  are  at  stake;  and 
the  alarming  fluctuations  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
supply  and  value  of  money,  the  availableness  of  capital,  and 
the  demand  for  labour;  give  to  such  inquiries  a  paramount 
interest. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  late  distresses,  it  is  a  point 
gained,  that  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  what  they  were  not  occa- 
sioned by ; — not  by  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  cause 
assigned  for  the  distresses  of  1816  ;  not  by  a  low  price  of  corn/ 
as  was  then  contended  by  the  landed  gentry  ;  not  by  excessive 
taxation,  for  the  burden  had  been  considerably  lightened  ;  not 
by  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  for  Bank  paper  was  of  the 
same  value  as  the  coin ;  not  by  any  cause  affecting  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  for  our  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  were  alike  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  the  public  revenue  exceeded  the  minister's  estimate. 
The  ultimate  cause  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  defective  nature 
of  the  Banking  system,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
distress,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  state  of  the  exchange  and  the  drain  for  gold 
upon  the  Bank  of  England.  Both  the  cause  and  the  cure  of 
the  evil  are,  according  to  a  high  authority  in  such  matters,  (the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,)  abundantly  obvious.  The  cause  was, 
an  over-issue  of  paper,  producing  an  excess  in  the  total  cur- 
rency, and  a  consequent  depreciation,  not  of  paper  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  but  of  both  paper  and  gold  as  measured  with 
the  currency  of  foreign  countries.  The  cure  is,  such  legisla- 
tive restrictions  on  the  banking  system  as  shall  obviate  any 
extreme  fluctuations  by  preventing  excessive  issues.  '  It  seems 
c  quite  indispensable,'  says  the  Reviewer, '  that  a  complete  and1 
4  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  entire  system  of  country 
'  banking, — that  Government  should  interfere  to  put  down  a 
'  system  that  naturally  and   unavoidably  leads  to  periodical 

*  revulsions  that  plunge  themselves  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin ; 
'  and  that  when  it  gives  private  individuals  the  power  to  issue 
4  money,  it  ought,  at  the  same  time  to  have  ample  security, 

*  that  the  public  shall  lose  nothing  either  by  their  improvidence 
•or  their  fraud.* 

The  necessity  of  some  such  reform  as  this  in  the  Banking 
system,  most  persons  will  be  disposed  to  admit ;  and  there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  question  that  the  late  distress  was  greatly 
aggravated,  if  not  produced  by  the  causes  referred  to.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  imperfect  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Excessive  issues  of  Bank  paper  or  a  redundant  currency 
OMnot  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the. lowered  rate  of  interest 
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and  the  rise  of  monied  stock  which  had  enabled  Government 
to  deprive  the  public  creditor  of  a  large  portion  of  his  income. 
This  can  only  be  explained,  it  seems  to  us,  by  supposing— 
although  Mr.  Kicardo  denies  the  possibility  of  the  case — wit 
there  existed  a  redundancy  of  capital;  and  this  we  apprehend 
to  have  been  clearly  the  fact.  A  redundancy  of  capital  would 
naturally  be  attended  by  a  fall  in  the  profits  on  capital ;  and 
this  had  taken  place.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
had,  in  some  directions,  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  this  had  led  to  the  diversion  of  part  of  those  funds 
into  new  and  unnatural  channels.  The  additional  million  of 
Bank  paper  which  was  in  circulation  in  1824,  as  compared 
with  1823,  will  not  account  for  the  redundant  capital  which 
was  giving  binh  to  all  kinds  of  speculations  for  its  more  pro- 
fitable investment.  Indeed,  until  it  be  ascertained  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  country  bankers  in  those 
years,  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  that  million  was  really  added  to 
the  currency.  But  supposing  that  it  was  so,  that  increased 
circulation  was  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  a  redundancy  of 
capital,  the  existence  of  which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to 
deny,  and  absurd  to  overlook. 

Again,  as  the  fall  of  profits  which  led  to  such  extensive  and 
unnatural  speculation,  was  not  caused  by  a  redundant  circu- 
lating medium,  but  by  a  superabundant  capital,  so,  the  distress 
originated  in  a  destruction   or  absorption  of  a  considerable 

{>ortion  of  capital,  and  in  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  funds 
or  the  maintenance  of  labour.  To  overlook  this  fact,  would 
be  to  commit  a  serious  error.  The  speculations  in  cotton 
alone  are  stated  to  have  led  to  a  loss  of  capital  on  the  part  of 
this  country  far  exceeding  the  subsequent  contraction  in  the 
circulation.  Add  to  this  the  unsuccessful  speculations  in  other 
branches  and  the  foreign  investments  of  capital,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  capital  was  annihilated  or  lost  to  the  country 
must  have  been  prodigious. 

The  want  of  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods,  or  rather 
the  excess  of  supply  above  demand,  and  the  glut  of  the  market* 
must  surely  be  admitted  to  be  one  cause  of  the  late  distresses^ 
On  this  point,  some  of  our  political  theorists  are  obstinately 
incredulous,  but  we  prefer  to  take  the  testimony  of  a  practical 
man. 

'  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all/  says  Mr.  Hale,  '  that  them 
has  been  for  some  time  an  extensive  system  of  over-trading  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country.  The  enterprising  spirit 
of  many  has  carried  them  far  beyond  their  capital  and  the  possible 
means  of  disposing  of  their  stocks.  Numerous  factories  have  baa* 
erected  and  crowded  with  children,  without  any  attention  being  pail 
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to  their  moral  improvement.  Great  numbers  of  the  lower  classes 
have -been  raked  together  from  distant  parts — a  profligate  population 
has  been  unduly  increased — and  upon  every  sudden  check  of  trade, 
recourse*  was  Iiad  to  the  unjust  and  impolitic  measure  of  reducing  the 
price  of  labour.  This  forced  the  weavers  to  work  more  hours  every 
day,  which  increased  the  evil  by  the  daily  accumulation  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  system  of  further  reducing  the  price  of  labour 
went  on,  until  the  poor  weavers  were  obliged  to  work  hard  sixteen 
hours  every  day  to  earn  seven  shillings  per  week.  Their  being  obliged 
to  work  so  many  hours  merely  to  earn  a  part  of  their  bread,  turned 
out  much  more  work  every  week  than  could  possibly  be  disposed  of; 
and  thus,  their  unparalleled  exertions  recurred  upon  themselves  in  a 
proportionate  ratio  of  accumulated  distress.9 

Now  we  beg  to  ask,  whether  any  reform  in  the  Banking 
system  will  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  circum- 
stances as  these  ?  So  far  as  a  better  regulation  of  our  paper 
currency  may  give  a  check  to  the  spirit  of  speculation,  and 
lessen  the  facility  of  trading  with  fictitious  capital,  we  admit 
that  the  effect  of  such  legislative  restrictions  will  be  most 
beneficial.  But  will  they  remedy  these  disastrous  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  which  are  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress in  our  manufacturing  districts  ?     We  fear,  they  will  not. 

In  the  little  essay  on  the  rate  of  wages,  which  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom, 
that,  '  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  accumulated  produce  of 

*  previous  labour,  or  of  capital,  devoted  to  the  payment  of 

*  wages,  in  the  possession  of  a  country  at  any  given  period, 
'  its  power  of  supporting  and  employing  labourers  must 
'  entirely  depend.9  This  certainly  approaches  very  near  to  a 
truism,  for  it  is  only  saying,  that  the  means  of  supporting 
labourers  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  funds  applicable 
to  that  purpose.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  ;  '  It  is  a  necessary 
'  consequence  of  this  principle,  that  the  amount  of  subsistence 
'  falling  to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  must  depend 
'  on  the  proportion  which  the  whole  capital  bears  to  the  whole 
'  amount  of  the  labouring  population/  Were  this  correct,  we 
might  infer,  that  a  depression  of  the  rate  of  wages  so  rapid  as 
Dot  to  be  attributable  to  an  increase  of  population,  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  destruction  of  capital.  And  this  is  what  frequently 
takes  place ;  but  it  is  not  what  Mr.  M'Culloch  labours  to 
prove.  He  is  speaking  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  the 
rate  of  wages  on  the  magnitude  of  the  national  capital  com- 
pared with  the  population ;  and  thus  he  argues  : 

4  If  the  amount  of  capital  is  increased,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  taking  pUce  in  the  population,  a  larger  share  of  such  capital 
will  fell  to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  increased : 
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and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  population  is  increased  faster  than  capital, 
a  less  share  will  be  apportioned  to  each  individual*  or  the  rate  of 
wages  will  be  reduced. 

'  To  illustrate  this  fundamental  principle,  let  us  suppose,  that  the 
capital  of  a  country  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages  would,  if 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  form  a  mass  of  10,000,000  of 
quarters :  if  the  number  of  labourers  in  that  country  were  two  millions, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wages  of  each,  reducing  them  all  to  the  same 
common  standard,  would  be  Jive  quarters :  and  it  is  further  evident, 
that  this  rate  of  wages  could  not  be  increased  otherwise,  than  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  capital  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
number  of  labourers,  or  by  diminishing  the  number  of  labourers  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  of  capital.  So  long  as  capital 
and  population  continue  to  march  abreast,  or  to  increase  or  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion,  so  long  will  the  rate  of  wages,  and  conse- 
quently the  condition  of  the  labourers,  continue  unaffected ;  and  it  k 
only  when  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population  varies—when  it » 
either  increased  or  diminished,  that  the  rate  of  wages  sustains  a  cor- 
responding advance  or  diminution.  The  well-being  and  comfort  of 
the  labouring  classes  are,  therefore,  especially  dependent  on  the  reb- 
•  tion  which  their  increase  bears  to  the  increase  of  the  capital  that  is  to 
feed  and  employ  them.  If  they  increase  faster  than  capital,  their 
wages  will  be  reduced ;  and  if  they  increase  slower,  they  will  be 
augmented.  In  fact,  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  the 
command  of  the  labouring  class  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  can  be  enlarged,  other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of 
capital  as  compared  with  population,  or  by  retarding  the  increase  of 
population  as  compared  with  capital ;  and  every  scheme  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  which  is  not  bottomed  on  this  principle, 
or  which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  for 
its  object,  must  be  completely  nugatory  and  ineffectual.' 

Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  pp.  1  IS,  14. 

This  is  theorizing  with  a  vengeance ;  and  so  long  as  political 
economists  will  trifle  in  this  manner,  by  opposing  crude  gene- 
ralizing to  fact  and  common  sense,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
prejudice  should  be  excited  against  such  unprofitable  discus- 
sions. Any  fall  or  rise  of  wages  that  is  caused  by  a  redundant 
population  or  by  a  relative  augmentation  of  capital,  must  be 
gradual  in  its  process,  and  as  permanent  as  its  cause ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  labourer,  or  the  contrary,  cut  this  natural  tendency  of 
things  may  be  altogether  defeated  by  changes  in  the  currency. 
The  representation,  then,  is  at  variance  with  fact,  that  the 
money  raie  of  wages  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  With  regard  to  agricultural  wages,  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that,  while  the  money  rate  has  been 
rising,  the  real  rate  has  been  declining.  The  depreciation  of 
husbandry  labour  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  sixty  or 
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seventy  years.  In  1751,  husbandry  wages" were  6s.  per  week  : 
in  1803  they  averaged  at  lis.  5d.  But,  at  ihe  former  period, 
6s.  was  equal  to  96  pints  of  wheat :  at  the  latter  period  Us.  5d. 
was  equal  to  only  63  pints* ;  so  that  wages  underwent  in  the 
interval  a  depreciation  of  33  per  cent.,  estimated  in  commo- 
dities, although,  estimated  in  money,  they  had  risen  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent.  Now,  during  great  part  of  this  period,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  there  was  taking  place  a  rapid  augmen- 
tation of  agricultural  capital,  and  yet,  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  was  not  improved.  Will  it  be  said  that  they  increased 
faster  than  capital  ?  Here,  again,  facts  are  opposed  to  theory* 
Mr.  Barton  has  shewn  that  between  1690  and  1801,  the  num- 
ber of  houses  in  ten  of  the  principal  agricultural  countiesf,  had 
decreased  from  260,800  to  240,200,  and,  allowing  for  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  a  family,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
only  fourteen  per  cent,  upon  the  population  in  112  years.  Mr. 
Brereton  has  adduced  additional  evidence  to  prove  that  there 
has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers. 

The  history  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  very  remarkable. 
In  1690,  the  population  of  this  county  was  estimated  at 
340,000 ;  in  1811,  it  had  sunk  to  292,000 ;  but,  in  the  ensuing 
twenty  years,  it  rose  to  nearly  345,000.  Thus,  up  to  1811, 
there  had  been  a  decrease,  within  the  preceding  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  of  50,000,  and,  in  1821,  an  increase  of  only 
5000  persons.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  Nor- 
wich had  risen  from  28,880,  which  it  contained  in  1693,  to 
50,288, — an  increase  of  nearly  22,000  ;  so  that  the  population 
of  Norfolk,  exclusive  of  Norwich,  had  suffered  a  decrease  of 
16,450.  And  if  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Yarmouth 
and  some  other  large  towns  be  taken  into  account,  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  the  villages  will  be  still  more  considerable. 
Of  this  very  remarkable  depopulation,  the  invention  of  toa- 
chinery  supplies  a  partial  explanation.  The  combing  and 
spinning  of  wool,  which  used  to  be  performed  entirely  by 
hand,  and  which  employed  a  great  part  of  the  female  popula- 
tion, are  now  done  by  machinery,  and  the  woollen  trade  of 
the  county  has  been  transferred  to  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  had  greatly  increased,  and 
consequently  there  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  in  the  funds  for  supporting  it.  Mr.  Brereton 

»■■'•■    '       ■ .,-■■■        ..  .  .    i        i  -!■ 

*  See  Barton's  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Depreciation  of 
Agricultural  Labour*    Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xiy.  p.  46. 

f  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford,  Hunting- 
don, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sussex. 
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contends,  indeed,  that  unless  the  female  population  had  been 
disengaged  from  spinning  and  knitting,  and  had  been  turned 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  land  of  this  county  could  not 
have  been  cultivated  as  it  has  been  by  the  male  population  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  more  than 
half  the  parishes  have  been  enclosed  by  acts  of  parliament,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  western  district  in  particular  has  been  converted  from 
sheep's  walk  to  arable  land  :  a  great  deal  of  fen  and  marsh 
land  has  been  embanked  and  drained,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  marsh  redeemed  from  the  sea.  'It  is  to  be 
'■  remarked  too/  says  Mr.  Brereton,  '  that  the  clamour  of  the 
'  dearth   of  employment  and   of    the   overflowing   supply  of 

*  labourers,  has  taken  place  while  these  improvements  in  the 

*  county  have  been  in  progress.'  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  means  of  employment  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  but  the  process  of  bringing  it 
into  a  cultivated  state,  fencing,  draining,  and  improving,  which 
require  in  many  cases  labour  to  the  amount  of  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  land,  must  have  enormously  increased  the  fund 
which  supplies  the  wages  of  labour.  The  effect  of  an  improved 
husbandry  in  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  ex- 
tended growth  of  wheat  in  the  county,  in  the  place  of  barley, 
also  have  increased  the  demand  for  labour. 

<  From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  m 
agriculture,9  continues  this  intelligent  philanthropist,  '  it  is  manifest 
that  the  means  of  employment  and  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  the 
peasantry  must  have  greatly  increased.  When  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  compared  with  the  means  of  employment,  the  difficulty  is  to 
reconcile  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  with  the  ratio  of  the  demand  for 
their  labour.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  if  we  take  into  the  account 
the  immense  increase  of  demand  for  the  peasantry,  arising  from  the 
increase  of  our  towns  and  cities,  fleets  and  armies,  highways  and 
turnpikes,  manufactures  and  commerce,  colonies  and  dependencies. 
'<  No  nation  ever  possessed  such  resources  for  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  a  redundant  population  as  Great  Britain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, since  almost  every  colony  dependent  on  the  Crown  may  re- 
ceive benefit  from  emigration."  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  gross  amount  of  the  agricultural  population  at  the  Revolution,  a 
much  greater  proportion  would  be  labourers  than  at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  country 
gentlemen,  resident  clergy,  annuitants,  substantial  yeomen,  domestic 
servants,  small  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  always  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  stock  of  the  community. 

'  It  may  be  said,  that  the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture 
has  had  great  effect  on  the  market  of  labour.  In  manufactures, 
where  the  operation  of  machinery  is  constant  and  the  division  of 
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•labour  more  perfect,  the  first  effect  of  machinery  may  be  to  throw  out 
of  employment  a  certain  description  of  workmen,  but  the  ultimate 
effect  has  always  been  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  labour. 
The  effect  of  machinery  in  agriculture  is  inconsiderable  and  very 
much  over-rated.  It  can  be  only  applied  occasionally  and  partially, 
«nd  is  never  in  constant  operation.  Perhaps  the  direct  effect  of  the 
application  of  machinery  to  husbandry  is  to  increase  the  means  of 
employment.  The  two  principal  machines  employed  in  agriculture 
are  the  drilling  and  the  thrashing  machines.  The  first  has  not  only 
increased  the  demand  for  labour,  by  encouraging  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
but  the  actual  operation  of  depositing  the  seed  by  this  machine  re- 
quires more  manual  labour,  than  the  ancient  practice  of  scattering  the 
^eed  by  hand,  and  depositing  it  by  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
rude  harrow. — The  thrashing  machine  has  changed  the  employment 
of  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  peasantry,  but  it  has  directly  brought 
into  employment  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  and  thus  has 
increased  the  earnings  of  larger  families.  If  this  machine,  the  power 
of  horses,  and  the  labour  of  women  and  children  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  this  and  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  bring  to  market  the  crop  of  one  year  before  the  succeeding 
harvest.'     Brereton's  Practical  Inquiry,  pp.  80,  81. 

Whether  causes  have  not  been  in  operation*  tending  to 
counteract  the  natural  effect  of  this  increased  demand  for 
labour  in  raising  the  Tate  of  wages,  is  a  distinct  question.  It 
is  quite  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch's  position  is  erro- 
neous. There  has  been,  in  the  instance  above  cited,  an  in- 
-crease  of  capital  for  greater  than  that  of  population,  and  yet,  a 
larger  share  of  that  capital  has  not  fallen  to  each  individual, 
and  the  real  rate  of  wages,  measured  by  produce,  has  fallen, 
instead  of  having  risen.  Mr.  Brereton  is  of  opinion,  it  is  true, 
that  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  have  been  greater  than  ia 
generally  supposed,  and  that  these  have  been  augmented  by 
the  increase  of  piece-work;  but  this  consideration,  though 
important  in  its  place,  does  not  affect  the  argument, — any  more 
than  the  extra  wages  which  a  man  may  earn  by  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  instead  of  twelve,  or  seven  days  instead  of 
six.  If  our  labourers  have  become  more  industrious,  they 
ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  extra  labour.  Mr. 
Brereton  continues : 

'  There  have  been  injustices,  grievous  and  innumerable,  but  the 
oppressors  have  derived  their  powers,  not  from  the  overflowing  supply 
of  labourers  or  the  dearth  of  employment,  but  from  the  disturbing 
force  of  our  Poor  Laws,  which  have  banished  the  labourers  in  some 
villages  and  accumulated  them  in  others;  and  especially  from  the 
intervention  of  authority  to  equalize  wages,  and  to  grind  them  down 
to  the  standard  of  a  bare  maintenance.  Had  there  been  that  surplus 
population  and  dearth  of  employment  which  have  been  reported,  the 
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interference  of  such  authority,  combined  with  interest,  mast  km 
completely  succeeded  in  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  scale  of  allow* 
ance.  But  where  nature  is  left  to  its  own  operations,  and  even  when 
the  market  of  labour  has  been  disturbed  by  interference,  task-work, 
industry,  the  earnings  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  earnings  of 
families,  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  system. —  And  why? 
Simply  because  the  supply  of  labour  has  not  exceeded  the  demand. 
If  indeed  we  were  to  judge  of  this  case  from  the  representations  of 
overseers,  the  zeal  of  magistrates,  and  the  reports  of  parliament,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was  altogether  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  to  employ  the  labourers.  We  must  suppose 
that  it  was  only  from  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts  or  the  com* 
pulsion  of  law  that  they  employed  their  workmen,  and  doled  out  to 
them  a  bare  maintenance  for  their  laborious  toil.  The  combination 
of  land-owners  and  land-occupiers  is  certainly  strong,  but  there  ap- 
pear to  be  good  reasons  to  suspect  the  kindness  of  this  system  to 
the  labourer,  and  its  advantages  to  the  farmer.  This  species  of  benevo- 
lence has  sprung  from  cupidity  and  the  lust  of  power,  and  not  from 
charity.  If  it  be  charity,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  a  most  malig- 
nant kind,  and  a  curse  to  the  receiver  and  the  bestower.  If  farmers 
were  left  to  feel  their  obligation  to  the  labourers  for  their  services, 
and  above  all,  if  labourers  were  not  cajoled,  but  taught  to  know  their 
own  value  and  importance,  it  seems  to  be  no  visionary  expectation 
that  justice  would  be  done,  that  mutual  good-will  (founded  on  mutual 
interest)  would  be  restored,  and  that  the  vicious  tide  of  pauperism, 
raised  not  by  the  harmonious  law  of  nature,  but  by  the  eccentric 
influence  of  injustice,  would  speedily  ebb  and  retire  from  our  villages.9 

Brereton's  Practical  Inquiry,  pp.  82,  & 

Mr.  M'Culloch  subsequently  admits,  that,  although  the 
market  rate  of  wages,  at  any  given  period,  must  depend  on  the 
proportion  between  capital  and  population, — yet,  the  avcragt 
rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  proportion,  lie 
means  to  say,  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the  reduction 
of  wages  cannot  be  carried ;  that  they  cannot  permanently  sink 
below  what  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
labour.  Even  this  statement,  however,  must  be  qualified  in 
order  to  be  correct :  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  no  Poor 
Laws.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined, 
after  all,  by  something  besides  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
capital.  It  depends,  ultimately,  on  the  cost  of  labour ;  that  is, 
the  minimum  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer, 
which  will  vary  according  to  his  habits,  the  nature  of  his  food, 
the  climate,  and  the  amount  of  the  public  burdens.  Next,  it  will 
depend,  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  national  capital,  but  on 
the  proportion  which  the  capital  specifically  appropriated  to 
that  particular  branch  of  productive  industry,  bears  to  the 
number  of  hands  which  it  occupies ; — for,  though,  ultimately, 
capital  will  be  withdrawn  from  channels  in  which  it  can  no 
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longer  be  profitably  employed,  yet,  for  a  time,  it  may  be  very 
unequally  distributed.  Now  the  fall  of  profits  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade  must  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  labour  employed  in  it,  and  this  in  two 
ways ;  first  by  inducing  the  capitalist  to  indemnify  himself  as 
far  as  he  can  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer,  and  secondly,  by 
preventing  the  reproduction  of  capital,  which  is  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  profits.  Thus,  then,  the  rate  of  wages  in  any 
particular  branch  is  regulated  by  a  number  of  varying  circum- 
stances relating  to  that  species  of  labour.  Thirdly,  it  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  currency  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  money 
prices.  And  here  Mr,  M'Culloch  makes  an  important  admis- 
sion. 

<  It  may,9  he  says,  *  be  proper  to  mention,  that  it  has  been  long 
observed,  that  the  tendency  of  wages  is  not  to  rise,  but  rather  to  fall 
in  unusually  dear  years;  and  several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  on  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  1814,  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  comparing  wages 
with  the  prices  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  that  there  was  really 
no  such  connexion  between  the  two  as  has  been  supposed ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  their  varying  in  the  same  way,  wages  were  generally 
lowest  in  years  when  the  price  of  corn  was  highest.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  number  of  labourers,  which  is  in  no  case  immediately  re- 
duced, is,  in  most  cases,  immediately  increased  by  a  rise  of  prices. 
In  dear  vears,  an  increased  number  of  females,  and  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to  work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  homes, 
or  to  engage  in  some  species  of  employment ;  while  those  labourers 
who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  their 
work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of  food. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  rise  of  prices, 
should  be  to  lower,  not  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.  But  we  should 
fall  into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  supposed  that,  because 
this  is  the  immediate,  it  is  also  the  lasting  and  constant  effect  of  such 
a  rise !  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  this  immediate  fall  of  wages,  and 
the  greater  exertions  the  rise  of  prices  forces  the  labourers  to  make, 
must  have  a  powerful  tendency,  as  well  by  lessening  their  supplies  of 
food,  as  by  adding  to  the  severity  of  their  labour,  to  increase  tne  rate 
of  mortality,  ana,  consequently,  by  diminishing  their  numbers,  to 
hasten  that  rise  of  wages  that  will  certainly  take  place  if  prices  con- 
tinue high.'— Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  pp.  140, 1. 

What  is  here  represented  as  taking  place  in  unusually  dear 
years,  may  continue  to  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  for  a 
series  of  years ;  and  there  may  be  circumstances  which  will 
prevent  a  rise  of  wages  at  all  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  prices, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  fail  in  the  value  of  money.  Such 
causes  have  been  in  operation  in  our  own  country,  during  more 
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than  a  century.  Now,  if  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined  by 
all  these  circumstances,  what  becomes  of  the  sweeping  propo- 
sition, that  it  must  depend  simply  on  the  proportion  between 
the  whole  capital  of  a  country  and  the  whole  population! 
That  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour  at  any  given 
period  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  available  capital,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  prove ;  and  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  the  increase  of  national  capital  is  the  only  means  of  in* 
creasing  the  general  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour.  But 
that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  proportion  between  capi- 
tal and  population,  is  a  mischievous  fallacy.  That  rate  has  its 
natural  minimum  in  the  cost  of  labour  ;  that  is,  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  has  also  its  maximum,  determinable  by  the 
profit  which  the  capitalist  is  able  to  realize  upon  that  labour. 
When  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  rises  so 
high  as,  together  with  the  interest  on  fixed  capital,  to  occasion 
a  fall  of  profits,  whatever  be  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  labourers  bears  to  the  capital  unless  prices  rise,  the  rate  of 
wages  must  fall.  But  between  these  extreme  points,  the  rate 
of  wages  is  liable  to  such  immense  fluctuations,  arising  from 
the  complicated  constitution  of  society,  that  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  is  never  actually  determined  simply  by  the  number  of 
hands,  or  by  the  proportion  between  capital  and  population. 

We  have  been  speaking  principally  in  reference  to  agricul- 
tural labour  ;  and  nothing  admits  of  clearer  proof,  in  our  opi- 
nion,  than  that  the  depression  of  the  rate  of  husbandry  wages 
has  not  been  owing  in  any  degree  to  a  redundant  population, 
but  chiefly — we  had  almost  said  solely — to  the  mis-administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  infatuation  of  our  unpaid  ma- 
gistracy, whose  unconstitutional  powers  form  a  frightful 
anomaly  in  our  social  system.  This  is  a  subject,  however, 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour,  the  posi- 
tion against  which  we  have  been  contending,  is  still  more  pal- 
pably erroneous.  The  circumstances  which  determine  the 
price  of  labour  are  proved  to  be  totally  independent  of  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  national  capital  and  the  national 
population,  by  the  sudden  and  distressing  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  such  labour  as  well  as  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
cause  of  those  fluctuations  is  the  grand  problem  to  be  solved. 
No  suffering  that  could  be  produced  by  a  permanent  and  gra- 
dual fall  of  wages  occasioned  by  a  redundant  population,  equals 
that  which  is  occasioned  by  those  alternations  in  the  demand 
and  fluctuations  of  price  which  we  have  repeatedly  witnessed. 
Shall  we  say,  that  when  trade  is  brisk  and  the  supply  of  la* 
qour  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  the  capital  of  the  coon* 
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try  has  suddenly  become  increased  ?  Or,  when  the  markets 
-are  glutted,  and  the  demand  for  labour  falls  off,  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  decreased  ?  Such  a  mode  of  stating  the 
case  would  scarcely  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Yet,  it  is  true, 
that  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  labour  undergoes,  in  such 
circumstances,  a  sudden  expansion  or  contraction,  while  the 
population  or  the  quantity  of  labour  in  the  market  remains  the 
same.  The  proportion  between  the  capital  available  for  the 
payment  of  labour  and  the  number  of  labourers,  then,  con- 
fessedly undergoes  a  change ;  but  surely,  it  is  absurd  to  attri- 
bute a  falling  off  of  the  demand  to  a  redundant  population. 
And  yet,  this  is  the  cause  to  which  our  political  economists 
are  perpetually  attributing  all  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the 
,  lower  orders  by  the  unsound  and  unfair  system  of  trading,  to 
which  the  paroxysms  of  the  commercial  world  are  really  attri- 
butable ! 

.  The  population  of  a  country  can  be  considered  as  redundant, 
only  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  greatest  demand  ; 
for,  if  it  be  insufficient  to  meet  this,  either  trade  must  suffer,  or 
foreign  hands  will  be  called  in.  Now  the  demand  for  labour 
is  determined,  not  by  the  property  embarked  as  capital  in  that 
branch  of  productive  industry,  but  by  the  state  of  the  market, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  proportion  between  the  power  of  pro- 
duction and  the  power  of  consumption.  There  are  political 
writers  who  carry  their  love  of  paradox  and  their  contempt  for 
facts,  to  the  extent  of  denying  this,  maintaining  that  produc- 
tion is  itself  the  source  of  demand.  This  opinion,  Mr.  Malthus 
has  successfully  combated*  ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  stop  to  point  out  its  absurdity.  As  the  power  of  pro- 
duction is  limited  by  the  amount  of  capital  capable  of  being 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  labour,  so,  the  power  of  con- 
sumption is  limited  by  -  the  amount  of  aggregate  revenue, 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  productions  of  labour.  With 
regard  to  commodities  manufactured  for  the  home  market,  it  is 
-easily  perceived,  that  the  demand  for  them  must-  he  regulated 
by  the  amount  which,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  profits,  and  rent, 
forms  the  total  of  the  national  income.  The  ability  and  incli- 
nation to  spend,  must  constitute  the  power  to  consume ;  and 
that  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  are  more  than  equal 
to  keep  pace  with  the  utmost  demand  of  the  consumers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  few  persons  will,  we  presume,  venture  to 
deny. 

The  capital,  and  the  productive  power  of  that  capital  by 
iioeans  of  machinery  and  the  system  of  paper  credit,  are,  in  this 


*  Princ.  of  Polri.  Econ.  chtVi'u  §  8. 
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country,  enormous.  The  redundancy  of  that  capital  had  led  Id 
a  fall  of  profits ;  and  this  fall  of  pronto,  which  was  considered 
as  a  mark  of  the  national  prosperity,  led  to  a  diminution  of 
income  or  of  the  power  of  expenditure.  The  income  of  the 
capitalist,  of  the  fundholder,  and  of  the  labourer,  all  underwent 
a  retrenchment.  It  was  said,  that  the  value  of  money  only 
had  undergone  a  change  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  has  by  no  means  atoned  for  the  diminution  in 
the  power  of  consumption.  Hence  arose  a  stagnation  of  trade. 
Similar  causes  have  boen  in  operation  in  foreign  countries,  and 
their  consumption  of  our  commodities  has  consequently  not 
been  sufficient  to  set  at  liberty  the  capital  employed  in  pro* 
ducing  them.  It  has  been  imagined,  that,  had  our  ports  been 
open  to  their  corn,  they  would  have  taken  in  excnange  our 
manufactures.  This  is  doubtful ;  and  if  they  had,  ,it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  home  trade  would  not  have  suffered  an 
injury  that  would  more  than  have  counterbalanced  the  advan* 
tage.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  that,  while  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country  have  been  stimulated  by  fictitious  capital 
and  excessive  issues,  the  revenue  of  the  consumers  has  been 
diminished ;  and  ultimately,  the  capital  of  the  country  has 
suffered  a  diminution  from  the  destruction  of  profits  and  the 
contraction  of  the  currency. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  over-trading  and  excess  of 
production  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  excessive  is- 
sues on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  iniquitous  system  of  robbing 
the  labourer,  which  is  so  extensively  practised,  on  the  other. 
On  this  point  we  shall  again  cite  Mr.  Hale,  whose  extensive 
practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  well  known  philan- 
thropy, give  him  every  claim  to  public  attention. 

'  The  cold  theory  of  "  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none,"  of  com- 
pelling the  labourer  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  work,  has  become  a 
powerful  mean  for  effecting  universal  and  lasting  distress.  At  periods 
in  which  the  warehouses  were  greatly  overstocked,  the  only  moral 
^remedy  would  have  been,  to  have  kept  up  the  price  of  labour,  and  to 
fliave  reduced  for  a  time,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done^— Instead 
-of  obliging  the  poor  to  work  for  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  their 
-accustomed  wages;  instead  of  making  them  toil  from  fifteen  to 
-eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  to  procure  bread  for  their 
families;  and  thus  increase  by  a  ruining  addition  the  stock  of  goods 
*every  week,  and  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  a  great,  universal, 
•and  lasting  depression :— the  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  put 
^the  journeymen  upon  half  work,  and  not  to  have  diminished  die  price 
of  weaving.— Thus  the  poor  would  have  obtained  as  much  money  for 
six  hours  labour  per  day,  as  they  earned  in  sixteen  hours  under  the 
system  which  has  been  so  fatally  pursued.  By  the  plan  here  recom- 
mended, the  journeymen,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  felt  as  thank- 
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fid  to  their  matters  as  though  they  had  been  in  full  work ;  many  of 
them  would  have  employed  their  leisure  time  in  various  methods  of 
honest  ingenuity,  or  economical  arts,  which  would  have  exercised 
their  minds,  have  kept  them  from  temptation,  and  have  made  a  little 
but  valuable  addition  to  their  weekly  income.  By  pursuing  this  sys- 
tem, the  poor  would  soon  have  been  restored  to  their  full  employment; 
—the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  would  very  soon  have  been 
upon  the  increase  :— the  proper  diminution  of  stock  would  necessarily 
and  immediately  have  followed,  as  there  would  not  have  been  any 
unnatural  accumulation  to  be  got  off? 

'  I  know,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  from  abundant  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  there  has  been  no  honest  cause  for  the  infliction  of  these 
calamities  upon  our  now  distressed  and  almost  ruined  population. 
There  has  been  no  just  reason  for  reducing  the  price  of  wages  to  our 
manufacturing  poor,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty- five 
years ;  and,  if  this  mischievous  policy  had  not  been  acted  upon,  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  would  have  been  constant  employment  for 
all  good  workmen  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  tliat  at  a  fair  and 
liberal  price.9    Hale's  Address,  pp.  14—19. 

Such,  then,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late 
distresses,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  some  way  towards 
the  ascertaining  of  the  remedy.  On  this  subject  we  cannot, 
however,  now  enter,  as  it  would  lead  to  a  wide  discussion ;  and 
it  is  our  intention,  to  resume  the  inquiry.  In  the  meantime, 
we  wish  particularly  to  recommend  Mr.  Brereton's  pamphlets 
(as  well  as  Mr.  Hale's  brief  address)  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  They  are  important  documents,  and  do  him  honour 
as  a  Christian  minister  and  a  philanthropist.  Although  we  do 
not  go  along  with  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  reasonings  and 
recommendations,  (as  we  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  shew,) 
we  consider  his  statements  as  entitled  to  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Sermon  is  a  seasonable  admonition  to  the 
Christian  patriot,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  as  to  the  second  causes  of 
such  disastrous  reverses,  the  man  of  faith  will  not  the  less  re- 
gard them  as  a  rebuke  from  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  a  call  upon 
his  active  sympathy  and  benevolence. 


Art  VI.  The  Modern  Greek  Grammar  of  Julius  David,  formerly 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Greek  College  of  Scio.  Translated 
from  the  original  French,  by  the  Rev*  George  Winnock.  8? o. 
pp.  xvi,  183.    London.    1825. 

I T  is  impossible,  at  this  present  moment,  to  take  up  a  work 
*  which  relates  to  Modern  Greece,  without  feeling  strongly 
in  reference  to  the  late  melancholy  transactions  in  that  interest* 
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ing  country.  Missolonghi  has  at  last  fallen;  its  defender! 
have  perished, — and  the  crescent  of  the  barbaric  victors  is 
planted  on  its  walls.  Once  more  the  Greeks  have  been  coo- 
tending  against  barbarians,  and  the  contest,  as  in  the  day  of 
Salamis,  has  been  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man — w»  Wif  *»*■* 
«y«v — for  their  country,  their  children,  their  wives,  their  temples, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  But  the  tale  of  Salamis 
has  not  been  renewed.  The  Greeks  have  been  valorous,  but 
not  successful.  They  could  not  save  their  country;  their 
temples  are  desolated  ;  their  father's  sepulchres  are  laid  waste ; 
their  wives  are  in  captivity,  subject  to  the  will  of  brutal  laws, 
and  their  children  are  enslaved.  Such  is  the  catastrophe  of 
Missolonghi !  and  such  the  issue  of  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  agitated  the  minds 
of  the  many  who  have  been  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 
cian liberty. 

If  human  policy  were  always  wise,  if  the  measures  of  cabi- 
nets and  nations  were  always  influenced  by  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed,  and  vigorously  directed  against  the  oppressor,  this 
conquest  had  not  been  achieved  by  the  ferocious  slaves  of  des- 
potism who  have  triumphed.     A  resistance  to  their  purpose, 
which  they  could  not   have  controlled,  would  have  checked 
their  progress,   and   prevented  their  cruelties.      Missolonghi 
would  not  have  fallen,  and  Greece  would  have  been  free.     Bat 
the  policy  of  the  powerful  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  justice, 
or  in  resistance  to  the  merciless  oppressor.    The  Greeks  have 
not  perished  because  their  distress  was  unknown,  or  their  voice 
imploring  succours,  unheard.    They  cried,  but  there  tyas  none 
to  save.    There  are  cases,  in  which  the  most  violent  outrages 
and  the  most  horrible  barbarities  may  be  perpetrated,  without 
awakening  fears,  or  inspiring  effective    resolutions   in  those 
who  could  exert  a  salutary  interference  in  favour  x>f  the  suffer- 
ing.   Causes  much  less  related  to  justice  and  humanity,  than 
the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  obtain  freedom,  have  often  supplied 
reasons  to  rulers  for  assuming  the  exercise    of   vindicatory 
authority.      They  have  not  been  left  to  complain  of  leing 
neglected,  who  were  seeking  to  acquire  or  to  retain  the  power 
of  opposing  themselves  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man* 
kind.    When  the  purpose  is  formed  by  those  who  estimate 
government  as  the  means  only  of  holding  mankind  in  igno- 
minious bondage,  to  resist  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  to 
punish  all  who  refuse  to  connive  at  corrupt  practices,  or  to  be 
quiescent  under  their  enslaving  dominion,  then,  the  despotic 
rulers  of  the  earth  can  find  auxiliaries  to  augment  their  powefr 
of  perpetuating  evil.    When  that  most  dishonoured  and  most 
despicable  of  creatures  who  ever  sat  on  thrones,  Ferdinand  the 
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Seventh,  of  Spain,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Cortes,  the  expecta- 
tion of  their  proceeding  to  extremi.ies  against  him  was  assumed 
by  the  ministers  of  England  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  pledging 
the  nation  to  hostilities.  In  that  case,  war  against  the  Cortes 
and  their'  adherents  would  have  been  denounced  and  prose- 
cuted with  inveterate  determination  to  compass  their  ruin.  We 
know  how  it  fared  with  the  leaders  of  Spanish  freedom  in 
their  reverses  and  adversity.  Against  the  Greeks,  the  utmost 
rage  has  been  permitted  to  deal  out  its  exterminating  ven- 
geance, without  drawing  forth  any  declaration,  or  provoking 
any  interference  to  repress  its  fury  and  to  stay  its  ravages. 
Is  it  more  righteous  te  extend  to  despots  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  designs,  ever  fertile  in  mischief,  than  to  grant  to 
the  injured  the  means  of  protection  from  wrongs,  or  of  alienating 
themselves  from  their  destroyers?  No  one,  we  think,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  if  trie  policy  of  Europe  had  been 
directed  by  Christian  principles,  the  arms  of  the  Moslems 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  The  protection  of  religion,  peace,  and 
justice,  was  the  declared  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  their 
ever  memorable  manifesto; — but  let  religion,  peace,  and  jus- 
tice be  at  the  last  extremity,  no  aid  will  be  afforded  to  uphold 
them,  if  the  rights  of  freedom  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  inter- 
ference. Under  the  tutelary  auspices  of  that  late-born  genius 
of  beneficence,  the  guardians  of  the  ancient  superstitions  and 
the  patrons  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  may  be  assured  of 
countenance  and  support ;  and  no  class  of  persons  whose  incli- 
nations or  interests  place  them  in  opposition  to  liberty,  have 
any  cause  to  fear  its  displeasure,  or  to  dread  its  power.  Spain 
and  Greece  are  very  instructive  examples  of  the  protection 
which  has  been  pledged  on  behalf  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice, 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  whose  solicitude  for  the  felicity 
of  the  world  is  so  great  and  pure. 

But  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  is  not  finally  extinguished. 
Deliverance  may  yet  arise,  and  from  events  which  the  jealousy 
and  rivalry  of  cabinets  may  produce,  the  chains  of  bondage 
may  be  broken.  Of  whatever  relates  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  despair.  The  fairest  appearances  and  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  have  too  frequently  been  preceded  by 
the  deepest  obscurations,  to  leave  us  without  solace  and  with- 
out hope  in  respect  to  those  who  are  suffering  adversity.  If 
tfce  liberty  of  Greece  be  at  the  present  moment  oppressed  and 
darkened,  \(  may  hereafter  shine  forth  with  bright  and  vivi- 
fying rays. 

*  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  pnon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
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And  tricki  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.9 

—But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  our  proper  business 
now  is  not  with  the  affairs  of  Modern  Greece,  but  with  a  gram- 
mar of  its  language,  to  which,  however,  the  present  political  state 
of  that  land  of  classic  associations  must  attach  an  interest 
which  may  be  our  excuse  for  adverting  thus  briefly  to  it* 

The  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  language,  is  the  language  of 
ancient  Greece,  changed  and  corrupted  by  the  various  causes 
which,  in  the  altered  fortunes  of  a  people,  give  new  forms  and 
associations  to  their  words  and  idioms  of  speech.     From  the 
overthrow  of  their  power  and  the  loss  of  their  liberties  at  Cha* 
ronea,  which  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  in 
vain  exerted  to  prevent,  the  decline  of  that  superiority  which 
the  Greeks  had  so  wonderfully  supported  by  the  number  and 
eminence  of  their  writers,  was  rapid  ;  and  under  the  dominion 
of  the  several  powers  who  in  succession  controlled  the  destinies 
of  their  country,  the  lauguage  of  Greece  was  vitiated  and  mixed 
with  foreign  idioms.     The  Macedonian  and  the  Roman  con- 
quests produced  very  extensive  effects  in  impairing  its  purity; 
and  as  tne  study  of  Grecian  learning  was  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  and  neglected  in  Greece  itself,  as  the  former  made 
progress  in  refinement,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  degenerated 
into  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  presented  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  people  from  whom  their  descent  was  derived 
They  ceased  to  be  a  literary  people,  and  their  language,  dete- 
riorated and  corrupted,  assumed  a  form  strikingly  different, 
in  many  respects,  from  that  which  had  once  been  current  in  their 
native  cities,  and  by  which  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  has  been 
perpetuated.    Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  change,  none 
of  tne  innovations  introduced,  nor  any  of  the  corruptions  which 
have  prevailed,  have  been  so  powerful  as  to  alter  completely  its 
character,  so  that  its  affinities  may  not  be  clearly  traced.    The 
Modern  language  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  every  gart  of 
Greece,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
language,  which  varied  in  its  usage  by  the  different  classes  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.    This  diversity  has  not  always  been  re- 
marked, though  it  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  accrediting  the 
reports  of  Modern  Travellers.  The  Greek  spoken  by  the  natives 
of  Attica  is  more  corrupt  and  barbarous  than  the  languag6  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  cultivation  of  literature  has  become 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  Modern  Greeks ;  and  the  instances 
are  but  few  in  which  that  proof  of  it  has  been  afforded,  which 
consists  in  the  supply  of  elementary  books  relating  to  the  struc- 
ture and  improvement  of  their  language.    The  most  valuable; 
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6f  these  is  the  Grammar  of  Julius  David,  whose  '  Grammatical 
4  Parallel/  translated  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  has  been  already  noticed 
by  us.  The  latter  work  was  designed  for  the  use  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  classic  language  and  desirous  of  learning 
the  modern  tongue  :  the  present  publication  was  undertaken 
by  the  Author  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the 
Romaic,  and  has  obtained  a  competent  translator  in  Mr.  Win- 
nock,  whose  residence  in  Greece,  as  Chaplain  to  the  forces  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  has  afforded  him  the  best  opportunities  of 
becoming  conversant  with  the  vernacular  usages  of  the  natives. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  probably  thank  us  for  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Modern  Greek,  or  Romaic.  We  shall  transcribe  a  small 
number  of  extracts  from  different  works  now  before  us. 

•  1.  The  ORATIO  DOMINICA., 

*  *ft  ITATEPAMA2,  wrov  tlnu  Us  rot;;  £v?eevo&f*  "a*  'a-yiow&i  to  oyauaovu* 
«{  iX&?  i  BouriXtiacrov'  a;  ytrn  to  SiXn/itckrou,  xa$w*;  u{  toy  ovfouoy,  it£«  xa\ 
i*f  Tf)V  ynv*  to  ^w/xijxa*  to  xa9»ifAff}yoy  o\>y/ua$  to  ropcgoy*  xal  <rvyx<*tti<r*txaS  T* 
X?**^*  xo&vs  xoA  ljxt~$  ovyx»toCfw  ro&f  Atfi*$aXiTatyu*?*  xecl  pnv  p*s  $«Jiif 
*U  Trn(<z<rp6v*  aXXa  iXn»^!fwcn/xa{  aVo  toy  voyiffoV  "or*  i^x^ou  «wu  *  BacffiXcfa, 

4  'Axo  ayxadt  Byoutu  fo&ot9  xotl  axo  ^oTbv  BycJm  ayxa^u     From   the 

thorn  springs  the  rose,  and  from  the  rose  the  thorn.  "Oro;  iurcu  virr* 
Qcufou  xa\  xo/xpw  ratfoxaTtf.  Always  appear  what  you  are,  and  a  little 
below  it*  To*  fisya!^  4^»  T^uJyi*  to  px^.  The  great  fish  eats  the  little 
one.  Bi\m  x«fL«  T»rroTi  o"  t«  xal  cvt  pi  v^xrr^i^.  I  shall  always  do 
whatever  you  direct. 

« GREEK  WAR  SONG. 

«  AETTE,  «r*?Ji*  T«y  EXX*y«yv 

o  ko*{os  r$f  £o£i}{,  nX9f v 
«(  $ctv*/uy  «£io*  txiiw 

xov  pn$  dwcray  rnv  a^nv 

*A$    TOT'OOf-"*    (WfUtff 

'  top  £i/yoy  rr$  TVfam^o* 
Ex5t*^rw/x/r  Torj&of 

x*9i  o'yfido;  ^kr^oy. 
Tec  cnrAa  £f  Xd^tufxtv 

r<tio*f{  'EXAu'ytfy  dyvpin 
TorocfuSwt  *X^f"f  T°  "'^ 

•f  Tf e(ti  t/iro  roduiy.  «.  T,  x. 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  give  those  of  our  readers  to 
whom  they  are  new,  some  notion  of  the  affinities  and  differ- 
ences of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Greece,  and 
may  excite  them  to  the  study  of  the  latter.    The  means  of 

{ursuing  it,  they  will  find  at  large  in  the  Grammar  before  us. 
D  the  Romaic  Alphabet,  the  same  sound  is  given  to  no  fewer 
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ridges  of  turf9  a  foot  high,  constructed  to  retain  the  water  when  let 
in  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Thousands  of  water-channels  inter* 
sect  the  plain,  and,  like  the  paths,  which  are  very  narrow,  they  ■» 
generally  lined  with  trees.  These  streams,  not  having  all  the  same 
level,  form  at  their  junction  little  cascades,  of  which  the  murmur  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  all 
sides  form  screens,  which,  though  they  limit  the  range  of  the  sight, 
are  gratifying  to  the  eye,  since  they  prove  the  fertilising  industry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

'  The  multiplicity  of  habitations  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  dense ;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  general  comfort 
These  dwellings  commonly  stand  in  hamlets  half-hidden  by  orchard* 
trees.  I  saw  some  of  these  villages  surrounded  by  walls,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  fortresses ;  others  were  open,  with  only  the  gardens  en- 
closed ;  and  these  walls,  often  crenelated,  and  flanked  by  turrets, 
contribute,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  give  the  scenery  an  aspect 
highly  picturesque.  They  indicate,  however,  the  fear  of  pillage ;  and 
when  we  recal  the  frequent  forays  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  Ns» 
warennahar,  these  fortifications  suggest  the  shrewd  suspicion  that 
their  presence  is  the  effect  of  disastrous  necessity. 

'  A  Boukharian  village  ordinarily  includes  about  a  hundred  mod- 
walled  houses,  separated  from  each  other  by  lanes  about  the  width  of 
those  in  the  cities.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  often  found  a  waD 
or  small  reservoir,  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sluice.  Every 
village  stands  near  one  of  the  artificial 'channels,  for  the  facility  of 
irrigation.' 

The  city  of  Bokhara,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  rich  and  close 
plantations,  is  not  distinguishable  at  a  greater  distance  than 
that  of  three  Russian  versts,  rather  more  than  two  English  miles 
and  a  half.  Its  first  appearance  is  rather  striking.  Domes, 
mosques,  colleges,  minarets,  the  palace  occupying  an  artificial 
elevation  in  the  centre,  the  city  walls,  its  lake,  and  the  surround* 
ing  verdure,  make  up  a  gay  and  attractive  exterior ;  but  the  il- 
lusion is  soon  dissipated  by  a  closer  inspection.  The  houses, 
built  of  &  greyish  clay,  are  huddled  together  '  in  most  admired 
*  disorder/  and  form  narrow,  dirty,  winding  streets,  traced 
without  previous  design  or  the  slightest  aim  at  general  con- 
venience. The  colleges  (Medre6sa)  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each  with  two  rows  of 
apartments ;  the  gates  are  ornamented  with  tiles  of  different 
colours,  a  species  of  decoration  which  is  lavished  more  abun- 
dantly on  the  front  of  the  mosques.  There  are  fourteen  cara- 
vanserais, built  on  the  usual  plan  :  these  eastern  inns  are  chari- 
table foundations,  constructed  by  the  legacies  of  the  pious,  and 
their  revenues  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
mosque,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  some?  Medressa.  The  shops 
and  bazaars  are  well  furnished,  and  the  activity  of  commerce 
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id  all  the  other  social  virtues  distinguished  the  inhabi- 
mts ;  the  wealthy  employed  their  revenues  in  the  erection  of 
ridges  and  caravanserais ;  and  all  the  felicities  which  crowned 
le  imaginary  .'  islands  of  the  blest/  are  assigned  to  these 
rivileged  realms.  Samarcand  was  the  centre  of  commerce, 
hile  Bokhara  was  the  favoured  6eat  of  science.  Much, 
oubtless,  of  all  this  glowing  description  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
We  Aralte,  but  its  partial  truth  i?  attested  by  the  ruins  which 
lark  the  sites  of  former  cities,  and  the  vestiges  of  departed 
randeur  traceable  amid  the  present  declension  of  these  sunk 
rid  divided  states.  In  the  legends  of  Arabian  romance,  the 
ames  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Golconda,  and  Samarcand  are 
i  van  ably  associated  with  pictures  of  magnificence  and  power; 
ad  it  is  most  probable,  that  what  was  undeniably  true  of  the 
>rmer,  was  not  altogether  inaccurate  when  applied  to  the  latter. 
In  1557,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  a  clever  and  enterprising 
tan,  was  deputed  by  an  association  of  English  merchants,  for 
le  purpose  of  trying  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  esta- 
lish  commercial  relations  with  the  regions  in  question.  He 
?t  out  on  his  journey,  via  Moscow,  and  following  the  course 
f  the  Volga,  reached  Astrachan.  In  his  subsequent  journey 
cross  the  dreary  waste  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
ver  Oxus,  he  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the  latter,  though 
ow  flowing  into  the  Aral  lake,  formerly  had  its  termination  in 
le  first-named  sea ;  an  opinion  which,  though  discountenanced 

?Mr.  Fraser,  derives  additional  force  from  every  accession 
evidence  on  the  subject.  The  first  important  town  at  which 
Ir.  Jenkinson  arrived,  wasUrghenz  (the  Ourghendjof  Mouravier 
nd  Meyendorff),  at  that  period  the  capital  of  the  regions 
arming  the  actual  khanate  of  Khiva,  then  in  a  state  of  intes- 
ne  war  and  divided  dominion,  though  under  the  nominal 
overeignty  of  Azim  Khan.  Poverty  and  plunder  were  then, 
b  now,  the  characteristics  of  these  fierce  banditti,  the  same 
i  habits  and  disposition  under  the  conflicting  banners  of  their 
jspective  chieftains,  as  at  the  present  time,  under  the  single 
nd  energetic  sway  of  Mohammed  Rahim.  Our  countryman 
t  last  reached  Boghar  (Bokhara),  which  he  describes  as  a 
irge  city  with  mud  walls,  but  with  (  many'  handsome  edifices 
f  stone. 

To  complete  this  series  of  representations,  we  shall  insert 
)  this  place  M.  de  Meyendorff 's  description  of  present  appear- 
nces  in  Bokhara. 

*  The  oasis  of  Boukharia  present  a  most  agreeable  and  smiling 
spect;  there  cannot  be  found  a  country  better  cultivated  than  these 
kins,  covered  with  bouses,  gardens,  and  fields  divided  into  little 
nuare  compartments  called  tanab,  of  which  the  sides  areJbrmed  by 
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ridges  of  turf,  a  foot  high,  constructed  to  retain  the  wat$r  when  let 
in  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Thousands  of  water-channels  inter* 
sect  the  plain,  and,  like  the  paths,  which  are  very  narrow,  they  are 
generally  lined  with  trees.  These  streams,  not  having  all  the  same 
level,  form  at  their  junction  little  cascades,  of  which  the  murmur  fells 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  all 
aides  form  screens,  which,  though  they  limit  the  range  of  the  sight, 
are  gratifying  to  the  eye,  since  they  prove  the  fertilising  industry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

1  The  multiplicity  of  habitations  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  dense ;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  general  comfort 
These  dwellings  commonly  stand  in  hamlets  half-hidden  by  orchard- 
trees.  I  saw  some  of  these  villages  surrounded  by  walls,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  fortresses ;  others  were  open,  with  only  the  gardens  en- 
closed ;  and  these  walls,  often  crenelated,  and  flanked  by  turrets, 
contribute,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  give  the  scenery  an  aspect 
highly  picturesque.  They  indicate,  however,  the  fear  of  pillage ;  and 
when  we  recal  the  frequent  forays  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  Ms* 
warennahar,  these  fortifications  suggest  the  shrewd  suspicion  thst 
their  presence  is  the  effect  of  disastrous  necessity. 

*  A  Boukharian  village  ordinarily  includes  about  a  hundred  mud- 
walled  houses,  separated  from  each  other  by  lanes  about  the  width  of 
those  in  the  cities.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  often  found  a  well 
or  small  reservoir,  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sluice.  Every 
village  stands  near  one  of  the  artificial'channels,  for  the  facility  of 
irrigation.* 

The  city  of  Bokhara,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  rich  and  close 
plantations,  is  not  distinguishable  at  a  greater  distance  than 
that  of  three  Russian  versts,  rather  more  than  two  English  miles 
and  a  half.  Its  first  appearance  is  rather  striking.  Domes, 
mosques,  colleges,  minarets,  the  palace  occupying  an  artificial 
elevation  in  the  centre,  the  city  walls,  its  lake,  and  the  surround* 
ing  verdure,  make  up  a  gay  and  attractive  exterior ;  but  the  il- 
lusion is  soon  dissipated  by  a  closer  inspection.  The  houses, 
built  of  &  greyish  clay,  are  huddled  together  '  in  most  admired 
4  disorder/  and  form  narrow,  dirty,  winding  streets,  traced 
without  previous  design  or  the  slightest  aim  at  general  con- 
venience. The  colleges  (Medre6sa)  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each  with  two  rows  of 
apartments ;  the  gates  are  ornamented  with  tiles  of  different 
colours,  a  species  of  decoration  which  is  lavished  more  abun- 
dantly on  the  front  of  the  mosques.  There  are  fourteen  cara- 
vanserais, built  on  the  usual  plan  :  these  eastern  inns  are  chari- 
table foundations,  constructed  by  the  legacies  of  the  pious,  and 
their  revenues  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
mosque,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  some  Medressa.  The  shops 
and  bazaars  are  well  furnished,  and  the  activity  of  commerce 
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entitles  Bokhara  to  a  high  rank  among  the  mercantile  cities  of 
Asia.  All  this,  however,  is  but  the  remnant  of  former  pros- 
perity. 

'  Every  thing  announces  that  Boukhara  was  formerly  more  flourish* 
ing  than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  the  medressas  and  the  mosques  are 
either  sinking  into  ruin,  or  kept  in  miserable  repair.  I  have  seen 
large  fissures  in  the  vaultings  of  a  new  medressa ;  these  accidents  are 
attributed  to  earthquakes,  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  mainly  charge- 
able on  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  architects.  At  twelve  versts 
from  Boukhara,  in  the  direction  of  Vafkend,  there  was  a  very  ancient 
brick  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  over  the  Zer-afchan  ;  it  has  given  way, 
and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  tanks 
are  dilapidated,  but  no  pains  are  taken  to  repair  them ;  the  art  of 
making  the  blue  tiles  which  ornamented  the  public  edifices  is  lost ;  no 
new  building  is  erected,  indicative  of  either  taste  or  wealth.  Part  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Boukhara  is  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the 
stones  which  once  formed  the  pavement.  Even  the  private  houses, 
of  which  only  the  most  ancient  have  a  stone  surbase,  shew  that  this 
capital  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  well  governed  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time.' 

Since  the  time  of  Anthony  Jenkinson,  our  intelligence  re- 
specting these  regions  has,  until  very  lately,  been  chiefly  inci- 
dental. The  latest  authentic  information  concerning  Khiva  is 
derived  from  Major  Mouravier,  whose  volume  we  recently  re- 
viewed. We  have  now  before  us  the  account  of  a  Russian 
embassy  to  Bokhara,  which,  although  evidently  written,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  official  reserve,  furnishes  much 
valuable  elucidation  of  the  actual  state  of  these  interesting 
countries.  The  Russians,  in  fact,  scarcely  affect  to  disguise 
their  intention  of  carrying  their  frontier  forward  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  not  very  likely  to  pause  in  their  advance, 
until  they  include  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, within  their  territorial  limits.  The  embassies  to  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  expeditions 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  route,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  probable  resistance  that  might  be  made  by  the  native 
powers.  Of  these  intentions,  the  Khans  seem  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware,  since  the  residence  at  their  respective  capitals 
was  a  kind  of  honourable  imprisonment,  and  all  general  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Russians  was  rigidly 
interdicted.  The  difficulties  attending  the  preparations  even 
for  this  friendly  visit,  were  by  no  means  trivial.  The  escort 
which  was  judged  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  embassy 
while  entangled  in  the  desert  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
plundering  hordes,  consisted  of  two  hundred  infantry  and  an 
equal  number  of  cossacks,  with  twenty-five  Baschkir  horse. 
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ridges  of  turf,  a  foot  high,  constructed  to  retain  the  water  when  let 
in  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Thousands  of  water-channels  inter- 
sect the  plain,  and,  like  the  paths,  which  are  very  narrow,  they  an 
generally  lined  with  trees.  These  streams,  not  having  all  the  same 
level,  form  at  their  junction  little  cascades,  of  which  the  murmur  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  all 
sides  form  screens,  which,  though  they  limit  the  range  of  the  sight, 
are  gratifying  to  the  eye,  since  they  prove  the  fertilising  industry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

*  The  multiplicity  of  habitations  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  dense ;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  general  comfort 
These  dwellings  commonly  stand  in  hamlets  half-hidden  by  orchard- 
trees*  I  saw  some  of  these  villages  surrounded  by  walls,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  fortresses ;  others  were  open,  with  only  the  gardens  en- 
closed ;  and  these  walls,  often  crenelated,  and  flanked  by  turrets, 
contribute,  especially  at  a  distance,  to  give  the  scenery  an  aspect 
highly  picturesque.  They  indicate,  however,  the  fear  of  pillages  and 
when  we  recal  the  frequent  forays  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  Ms* 
warennahar,  these  fortifications  suggest  the  shrewd  suspicion  that 
their  presence  is  the  effect  of  disastrous  necessity. 

*  A  Boukharian  village  ordinarily  includes  about  a  hundred  mod- 
walled  houses,  separated  from  each  other  by  lanes  about  the  width  of 
those  in  the  cities.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  often  found  a  wall 
or  small  reservoir,  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  sluice.  Every 
village  stands  near  one  of  the  artificial  "channels,  for  the  facility  of 
irrigation.' 

The  city  of  Bokhara,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  rich  and  close 
plantations,  is  not  distinguishable  at  a  greater  distance  than 
that  of  three  Russian  versts,  rather  more  than  two  English  miles 
and  a  half.  Its  first  appearance  is  rather  striking.  Domes, 
mosques,  colleges,  minarets,  the  palace  occupying  an  artificial 
elevation  in  the  centre,  the  city  walls,  its  lake,  and  the  surround- 
ing verdure,  make  up  a  gay  and  attractive  exterior ;  but  the  il- 
lusion is  soon  dissipated  by  a  closer  inspection.  The  houses, 
built  of  a.  greyish  clay,  are  huddled  together  *  in  most  admired 
'  disorder/  and  form  narrow,  dirty,  winding  streets,  traced 
without  previous  design  or  the  slightest  aim  at  general  con- 
venience. The  colleges  (Medre6sa)  are  built  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each  with  two  rows  of 
apartments ;  the  gates  are  ornamented  with  tiles  of  different 
colours,  a  species  of  decoration  which  is  lavished  more  abun- 
dantly on  the  front  of  the  mosques.  There  are  fourteen  cara- 
vanserais, built  on  the  usual  plan  :  these  eastern  inns  are  chari- 
table foundations,  constructed  by  the  legacies  of  the  pious,  and 
their  revenues  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
mosque,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  some  Medressa.  The  shops 
and  bazaars  are  well  furnished,  and  the  activity  of  commerce 
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entitles  Bokhara  to  a  high  rank  among  the  mercantile  cities  of 
Asia.  All  this,  however,  is  but  the  remnant  of  former  pros- 
perity. 

'  Every  thing  announces  that  Boukhara  was  formerly  more  flourish* 
inff  than  it  is  at  the  present  day ;  the  medressas  and  the  mosques  are 
either  sinking  into  ruin,  or  kept  in  miserable  repair.  I  have  seen 
large  fissures  in  the  vaultings  of  a  new  medressa ;  these  accidents  are 
attributed  to  earthquakes,  but  I  suspect  that  they  are  mainly  charge- 
able on  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  architects.  At  twelve  versts 
from  Boukhara,  in  the  direction  of  Vafkend,  there  was  a  very  ancient 
brick  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  over  the  Zer-afchan  ;  it  has  given  way, 
and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  tanks 
are  dilapidated,  but  no  pains  are  taken  to  repair  them ;  the  art  of 
making  the  blue  tiles  which  ornamented  the  public  edifices  is  lost ;  no 
new  building  is  erected,  indicative  of  either  taste  or  wealth.  Part  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Boukhara  is  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the 
stones  which  once  formed  the  pavement.  Even  the  private  houses, 
of  which  only  the  most  ancient  have  a  stone  surbase,  shew  that  this 
capital  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  well  governed  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time.9 

Since  the  time  of  Anthony  Jenkinson,  our  intelligence  re- 
specting these  regions  has,  until  very  lately,  been  chiefly  inci- 
dental. The  latest  authentic  information  concerning  Khiva  is 
derived  from  Major  Mouravier,  whose  volume  we  recently  re- 
viewed. We  have  now  before  us  the  account  of  a  Russian 
embassy  to  Bokhara,  which,  although  evidently  written,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  official  reserve,  furnishes  much 
valuable  elucidation  of  the  actual  state  of  these  interesting 
countries.  The  Russians,  in  fact,  scarcely  affect  to  disguise 
their  intention  of  carrying  their  frontier  forward  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  not  very  likely  to  pause  in  their  advance, 
until  they  include  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, within  their  territorial  limits.  The  embassies  to  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  expeditions 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  route,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  probable  resistance  that  might  be  made  by  the  native 
powers.  Of  these  intentions,  the  Khans  seem  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware,  since  the  residence  at  their  respective  capitals 
was  a  kind  of  honourable  imprisonment,  and  all  general  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Russians  was  rigidly 
interdicted.  The  difficulties  attending  the  preparations  even 
for  this  friendly  visit,  were  by  no  means  trivial.  The  escort 
which  was  judged  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  embassy 
while  entangled  in  the  desert  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
plundering  hordes,  consisted  of  two  hundred  infantry  and  an 
equal  number  of  cossacks,  with  twenty-five  Baschkir  horse. 
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Two  field-pieces  were  added  to  their  military  apparatus,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  camels  carried  their  baggage,  and  the 
total  number  of  horses  amounted  to  four  hundred.  For  all 
these  individuals,  no  slight  provision  of  solids  and  liquids  was 
necessary,  to  sustain  them  during  a  two  months'  march  among 
fteppes  and  sands.  Each  soldier  would  consume  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds  of  biscuit,  and  each  horse  four  quintals  of 
bats :  besides  this,  there  was  oatmeal  (gruau)  for  the  troop,  am* 
munition,  fifteen  tents  of  felt,  two  hundred  casks  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  and  a  pretty  large  allowance  of  brandy.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  all  this  seems  to  have  been  extreme, 
and  would  of  course  be  greatly  "enhanced  where  an  army  was 
to  be  fitted  out  for  a  similar  journey.  One  advantage  was 
possessed  in  the  present  instance,  which  would  be  still  more 
valuable  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  movement  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  sultans  of  the  Kirghiz  of- 
fered to  accompany  the  expedition,  with  a  large  body  of  his 
followers,  as  far  as  the  Sir-deria.  The  enmity  of  these  plun- 
dering hordes  might  occasion  much  inconvenience,  and  their 
active  assistance  would  avert  the  necessity  for  many  trouble- 
some precautions. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey,  from  Orenburgh  to  the  Moug- 
hodjar  mountains,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  four 
versts,  lay  across  a  dreary  steppe,  exhibiting  an  interminable 
expanse  of  slightly  undulating  country,  without  a  single  con- 
spicuous object  to  relieve  the  eye.  Several  rivers,  some  of 
them  mere  winter  currents,  were  crossed  by  the  expedition, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilek,  the  most  important  of  these 
Streams,  they  found  an  aoul,  or  village  of  the  Kirghiz.  Tents 
of  felt,  white  or  brown,  were  placed  in  irregular  groupes,  and 
large  flocks  of  sheep  pastured  in  the  country  around.  This 
was  the  camp  of  Haroun  Ghazi,  the  friendly  chief  who  had 
offered  his  services  as  guide  and  ally.  He  is  described  as  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  man  ;  he  immediately  paid  a  visit  to 
M.  de  Negri,  the  Russian  embassador,  and  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  European 
visiters. 

*  On  the  following  day,9  says  M.  de  Meyendorff,  '  I  went  to  visit 
him.  Observing  in  my  way  a  collection  of  about  fifty  Kirghiz,  I  ap- 
proached them,  and  learnt  that  they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  sultan  against  one  of 
their  companions  who  had  stolen  a  horse.  He  had  been,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  condemned  to  death ;  but  some  of  the  old 
Kirghiz  having  intreated  the  prince  to  pardon  him,  the  penalty  was 
mitigated.  The  thief,  half  naked,  having  round  his  neck  a  piece  of 
black  felt  that  hung  over  his  shoulders,  was  compelled  by  two  horse  m 
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men  armed  with  whips,  to  run  on  foot  as  far  as  the  nearest  tent. 
There  his  face  was  smeared  with  soot,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
old  station  in  the  midst  of  the  groupe  of  Kirghiz.  A  cord  was  then 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  the  thief  was  constrained  to  take 
the  other  end  between  his  teeth ;  in  this  state  he  ran  behind  the  horse, 
which  was  kept  on  the  trot  by  two  men,  while  others  disciplined  the 
culprit  by  a  smart  application  of  their  whips.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Kirghiz  who  were  present  at  this  scene,  laughed  heartily,  while 
some  swore ;  at  length,  after  a  course  of  several  minutes,  he  was  re- 
leased ;  he  went  to  thank  the  sultan,  who  had  not  witnessed  his 
punishment,  and  promised  never  more  to  be  guilty  of  theft.  During 
this  time,  the  horse  of  the  robber  underwent  the  fate  which  had  at 
first  been  intended  for  his  master :  his  throat  was  cut ;  he  was  then 
instantly  divided  and  shared,  not  without  much  noise,  squabbling, 
and  lashes  with  the  whip.' 

The  second  part  of  the  route,  including  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  versts,  from  the  mountains  of  Moughodjar 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sir,  the  country  is  a  continued  desert, 
unbroken  by  a  single  river,  and  varying  only  from  the  dreary 
flat  with  scorched  and  scanty  herbage,  to  the  ocean  of  moving 
sand,  or  the  naked  and  sterile  hill.  Saline  lakes,  and  occasio- 
nally a  tract  of  soft  and  blue  clay,  yielding  to  the  traveller's 
tread,  with  other  circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  clearly  in- 
dicate the  former  presence  of  the  sea.  In  fact,  the  lake  of 
Aral  is  known,  on  testimony  not  more  remote  than  that  of  the 
last  generation,  to  have  reached  a  range  of  elevations  now  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  versts ;  and  only  a  year  before  the  embassy 
of  M.  de  Negri,  the  waters  of  a  bay  in  that  inland  sea,  reached 
a  limit  three  versts  beyond  their  present  shore.  The  marauders 
who  tenant  the  oases  of  these  deserts  are  an  unrelenting  race. 
While  the  expedition  was  on  its  way,  Haroun  Ghazi  detached 
a  body  of  his  Kirghiz,  to  take  by  surprise  the  aoul  of  some 
hostile  horde  in  the  vicinage.  The  sultan  had  time  to  flee, but 
bis  flocks,  his  wives,  and  his  brother  Jakach  were  taken.  The 
females  were  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and  Jakach,  a 
fine  young  man  of  twenty-two,  was  savagely  murdered,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  blood-feud.  These  bold  and  restless  warriors  are  the 
terror  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  Chinese,  by  adopting  the 
system  of  immediate  and  unsparing  reprisal,  have  obtained 
immunity  from  their  inroads.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
secured  a  strong  interest  among  these  rovers,  and  will  proba- 
bly make  effective  use  of  them  in  the  prosecution  ot  their 
ambitious  projects. 

Aghatma  was  the  first  place  at  which  the  Russians  encoun- 
tered the  regular  establishments  of  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara.' 
Previously  to  this,  they  had  been  welcomed  by  a  detachment 
of  cavalry,  and  before  they  reached  the  capital,  they  were  met 
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by  the  Couch  Beghi,  one  of  the  Khan's  chief  officers,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  much  state,  but  with  perfect  courtesy.  During 
the  two  day's  march  which  conducted  them  from  this  point  to 
the  great  city,  they  were  incessantly  surrounded  by  the  natives 
in  great  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  police, 
who  used  their  sticks  without  mercy  or  discrimination.    The 
Russian  soldiery  marched  in  military  order,  and  in  full  equip- 
ment, while  the  mob  enjoyed  the  novel  spectacle,  and  seemed 
especially  surprised  by  the  roll  of  the  European  drum.     It  was 
on  the  20th  of  December,  1820,  that  M.  de  Negri  and  his  suite 
made  their  formal  entry  into  Bokhara,  and  had  audience  of  the 
Khan,  who  exhibited,  we  take  it  for  granted,  all  the  pomp  he 
could  muster  on  the  occasion.    They  passed  along  a  vaulted 
brick  gallery,  through  files  of  Bokharan  soldiery,  armed  with 
muskets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;    they  then  entered  a  court 
where  ten  or  a  dozen  cannon,  without  carriages,  were  osten- 
tatiously displayed ;  and,  at  last,  after  some  other  variations  of 
regal  exhibition,  they  were  introduced  to  the  khan,  seated  on 
embroidered  cushions.    The  ball  in  which  he  received  them 

'  was  in  length  double  its  width.     The  khan,  placed  near  the  wall, 
opposite  the  entrance,  had  on  his  left  hand,  two  of  his  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest  might  be  about  fifteen,  and  on  his  right  the  couch- beghi. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  were  five  men  of  rank.    Two  chamber* 
Jains  supported  M.  de  Negri,  who  approached  within  about  ten  paces 
of  the  khan,  addressed  him  in  Persian,  handed  his  credentials  to  the 
couch-beghi,  and  sat  down.    The  individuals  attached  to  the  em* 
bassy  remained  standing  against  the  wall,  on  each  side  of  die  door. 
The  couch-beghi  immediately  presented  the  emperor's  letter  to  the 
khan ;  that  prince  read  it  aloud ;  he  then  requested  M.  de  Negri  to 
order  a  few  of  the  soldiers  into  the  antichamber,  without  their  arms : 
the  khan,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  began  to  laugh  like  a  child.    The 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  by  no  means  intelligent;  he  is 
forty-five  years  of  age ;  he  has  a  handsome  beard,  black  eyes,  olive 
complexion,  and  he  seems  exhausted  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem. 
He  wore  a  khalaat  of  black  velvet,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a  mus- 
lin turban,  surmounted  by  a  heron  plume,  and  crossed  by  a  golden 
loop ;  in  this  state  it  resembled  the  kalewi,  the  official  head-dress  of 
the  grand-visir,  the  captain-pacha,  and  the  kizlar-agassi  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.    The  couch-beghi  and  three  other  officers  wore,  instead 
of  turban,  a  cylindrical  bonnet  of  sable.    A  master  of  the  ceremonies 
held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  halbert,  surmounted  by  a  silver  axe.    The 
presents  were  carried  into  another  chamber.    The  audience  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes ;  when  it  had  closed,  we  rejoined,  outside  of 
the  palace,  our  escort,  which  returned  to  Bazartchi,  where  it  bivou- 
acqued  in  a  garden,  through  the  winter.    M.  de  Negri  and  the  indi- 
viduals attached  to  the  embassy  were  lodged  in  Boukhara,  in  a  large 
house  belonging  to  the  couch-beghi. 
•  We  remained  in  this  city  from  Dec  20, 1820,  till  March  10, 1821 : 
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the  season  being  then  favourable,  we  returned  to  Baxartchi.  The 
bivouack  in  the  gardens  of  that  place,  appeared  to  us  far  preferable  te 
a  residence  in  the  gloomy  habitations  df  Boukhara. 

•  March  22,  we  left  Bazartchi ;  the  25th,  we  left  Boukharia,  grati* 
fled  by  our  visit,  but  still  more  so  by  our  departure.9 

We  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enter  into  the  details  respecting 
the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  which  M.  de  Meyendora 's  in* 
quiries  and  observations  have  enabled  him  to  communicate. 
They  are  somewhat  vague,  and  we  anticipate  more  favourable 
opportunities  of  estimating  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  these  imperfectly  known  regions.  In  order, 
however,  that  we  may  bring  forward  all  the  specific  facts 
within  our  present  reach,  we  shall  insert  the  following  curious 
extract  from  the  eastern  travels  of  Raphael  Danibeg,  a  Georgian 
nobleman,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1816. 

•  From  Cashmere  I  journeyed  to  (little)  Tibet,  a  city  which  I 
reached  after  having  travelled  about  two  hundred  versts  in  twenty 
days ;  it  is  built  on  hills  and  surrounded  by  stony  mountains  pro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  oats,  of  which  the  inhabitants  mix  the 
flour  with  milk,  and  heat  it  with  the  addition  of  butter.  So  poor  are 
they  that  this  is  their  only  nutriment.  I  observed  there  a  custom 
both  condemnable  and  contrary  to  good  sense.  If  there  are  many 
brothers  in  a  house,  one  woman  will  be  the  wife  of  all ;  if  a  boy  is 
born,  he  takes  his  name  from  the  eldest,  and  considers  him  alone  as 
his  father.  Much  tea  is  consumed  here ;  wool  for  shawls  is  imported 
from  Lassa.  All  merchandise  is  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  sheep, 
which  are  loaded  to  the  utmost ;  from  this  place  to  Cashmere,  pack- 
horses  are  employed. 

•  A  great  quantity  of  Russian  merchandise  might  be  disposed  of 
at  Tibet;  the  Tchaba  would  eagerly  purchase  goldsmiths9  ware  and 
silk  stufis.  These  people  bring  from  Lassa  much  goafs  hair,  which 
is  forwarded  to  Cashmere.  From  Tibet  to  Lassa  is  three  month's 
journey. 

'  It  took  me  forty  days  to  travel  from  Tibet  to  Lassa.  The  jour- 
ney was  very  wearisome ;  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  extreme  depth 
of  the  precipices,  the  excessive  height  of  the  mountains,  among 
which  glaciers  are  found,  gave  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  was  in- 
creased by  the  unbroken  solitude  of  these  uninhabited  regions.  At 
last  we  gained  sight  of  Yarkand ;  a  city  of  agreeable  aspect,  sur- 
rounded with  thick  groves. 

•  It  is  garrisoned  by  more  than  2000  Chinese  troops ;  their  chief  is 
called  Amban.  There  are  besides  in  Yarkand  more  than  3000  Chi- 
nese,  who  employ  themselves  in  commercial  pursuits'.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  but  the  water  is  bad ;  there  are  no  handsome  structures,  bat 
the  inhabitants  are  in  easy  circumstances.  Although  I  have  said  that 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  I  must  except  autumn ;  no.  where  have  I 
found  it  more  unhealthy.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  its  con- 
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tinuance,  the  fky  was  covered  with  clouds*  A  strange  dual,  of 
which  no  one  knows  the  cause,  falls  like  rain,  and  renders  this  sea» 
son  very  disagreeable.  The  extraordinary  dampness  of  the  air  brings 
out  certain  reddish  insects,  named  karbitcs  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
bite  of  these  insects  is  almost  always  mortal  When,  instead  of 
rain*  they  see  the  above-mentioned  dust  falling,  they  hope  for  a  good 
harvest,  while  they  expect  an  unproductive  one,  should  rain  foil  in 
the  usual  way*  Tats  oust  is  so  thick  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot 
pierce  it*  and  this  lasts  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  so  fine  that  it  penetrates  the  smallest  crevice. 

'  Independently  of  Yarkand,  the  Chinese  are  masters  of  Houdam 
(Khoten),  Gachgire  (Cashgar),  Aksou,  Douroban,  and  Ily.  Bach 
of  these  cities  has  a  governor  of  that  nation.  The  Chinese  are  very 
numerous  at  Ily  or  Kouldja ;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
10,000;  they  are  very  proud  and  very  idle;  they  pass  their  time  in 
smoking.  No  inhabitant  can  quit  the  town  without  a  passport ;  it  is 
difficult  to  evade  this  regulation,  for  official  vigilance  is  always  on  the 
alert.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
repression  of  disorders  of  all  kinds. 

*  From  Yarkand,  I  reached  Aksou  in  thirteen  days.  This  city> 
which  is  not  large,  contains  many  well-built  houses ;  it  is  situated  in 
a  valley ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  inhabited  by  Chinese,  the 
other  by  Mahometans ;  they  keep  up  a  very  active  traffic  with  each 
other. 

'  From  Aksou,  I  arrived  in  three  days  at  Tourfan,  a  sufficiently 
ugly  little  city  ;  it  contains  nothing  curious,  because  its  inhabitants  are 
poor;  at  the  distance  of  twenty  verets  are  the  frontiers  of  the  Rirghis. 

'  Having  passed  Tourfan,  I  traversed  many  wandering  nations  of 
Kalmouks,  Kirghiz,  Kaisaks,  and  at  last  reached  Semipalatinsk, 
after  a  journey  of  three  months/ 

Bokhara  lies  between  the  41st  and  37th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  61°  and  66°  30'  of  longitude  east  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  appendix  of  natural  history.  A  few  plates  of 
no  great  value  occur,  but  the  map  is  beautifully  executed. 


Art.  VIII.     A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Morett,  late  of  Norwich. 
By  T.  Binney.  12mo.  pp.  416.     London,  1826. 

^•EVERAL  unpretending  volumes  of  religious  biography  are 
*^  lying  on  our  table,  which  we  could  conscientiously  com- 
mend for  the  pious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal, 
if  a  general  recommendation  of  that  kind  would  satisfy  either 
the  Authors  of  those  volumes  or  our  readers  Drawn  up,  for 
the  most  part,  for  the  private  circle  of  friendship  or  religious 
connexion,  they  seem  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the  severity 
of  criticism.  Even  a  fair  appreciation  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  might  seem  harsh  and  unfeeling  to 
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those  who  bring  to  the  perusal  of  the  volume  the  partial  feel- 
ings inspired  by  personal  intimacy  and  fond  remembrance; 
and  we  respect  those  feelings  too  sincerely  to  wish  to  do  them 
violence,  although  our  stern  notions  of  critical  duty  may  re- 
strain us  from  gratifying  them  to  the  utmost.  The  number  of 
these  publications,  and  in  some  cases  their  injudicious  bulk, 
render  it  the  more  difficult  satisfactorily  to  discharge  this  part 
of  our  office.  In  some  cases,  the  pages  of  a  magazine  might 
seem  to  present  a  more  eligible  vehicle  for  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  departed  worth.  But  if  the  public  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  far  be  it  from  us  to  contest  the  point. 

The  present  volume,  however,  has  seemed  to  demand  atten- 
tion both  by  its  merits  and  its  faults.     It  is  indisputably  a 
clever  and  an  interesting  production,  though  exceedingly  far 
from  being  what  a  well  wntten  memoir  should  be,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  digressions,  and  composed  in  a  style  which  indicates 
that,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker,  Mr.  Binney  is  as  yet  in 
his  novitiate.    He  has  favoured  us,  in  one  place,  with  his  no- 
tions of  biographical  composition,  of  which  he  says,  there  are 
two  kinds,-*—'  anecdote-biography  and   essay-biography :'  the 
former,  he  thinks,  is  generally  the  more  interesting ;  the  latter, 
the  more  instructive.     His  estimate  of  the  value  of  anecdotes 
does  not,  it  will  be  seen,  quite  accord  with  that  of  Lord  Bacon; 
but  waiving  this,  Mr.  Binney  has  simply  described  two  vicious 
styles  of  biographical  writing,  of  which,  we  should  say,  the 
first-mentioned  is  by  far  the  least  exceptionable,  and,  when 
scandal  and  mere  gossip  or  inanity  can  be  excluded,  the  most 
instructive,  while  the  last-mentioned  is  at  once  the  most  cheap 
and  the  most  annoying.    An  Essaying  biographer  and  a  senti- 
mental historian  are,  as  literary  workmen,  well-matched ; — a 
sort  of  mental  button-holders  from  whom  we  are  anxious  to 
escape.     Surely,  Mr.  Binney  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  biography  besides  these  two.     We  could  specify 
several  other  varieties, — diary-biography,  epistolary-biography, 
his  tori  co-biography  — the    genuine  memoir,  biographical    ro- 
mance, and  that  very  rare  species  which  we  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  describe  as  biography-proper,  but  which  used  to  be 
known  under  the  old  fashioned  and  expressive  term — lives. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Binney  sat  dowa 
to  his  task  honestly  intending  to  fulfil  the  simple  duty  of  the 
Biographer.  The  volume  was  to  contain  as  little  of  his  own, 
and  as  much  of  Mr.  Morell's  as  possible.  For  his  deviation 
from  this  plan,  he  offers,  in  his  preface,  a  whimsical  apology. 
Soon  after  commencing  the  work,  he  laid  it  aside  for  six 
months,  and  when  he  resumed  his  task, — the  printer  '  wanted 
*  copy*— and — 
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«  I  began/  says  Mr.  Binney,  '  an  allusion  to  the  topic  which,  with 
some  reluctance,  I  consented  to  touch, — I  forgot  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  my  judicious  resolutions,— I  kept  on  writing 
because  I  could  not  help  it,— what  I  wrote  and  inserted  received  a 
perpetuity  before  I  was  aware  of  its  extent,— I  found  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  it  was  irreparable.9 

Our  readers  will  commend  the  ingenuousness  of  this  avowal, 
more  than  its  wisdom ;  but  a  man  who  makes  the  public  his 
father-confessor,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  penitent.  Mr. 
Binney  roust  positively  get  rid  of  his  unbridled  mode  of  acting 
and  writing,  or  it  will  neutralize  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
talents,  and  circumscribe  his  usefulness.  Although  we  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  protest,  in  the  outset,  against  the  very 
unworkman-like  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task, 
and  his  awkward  attempt  to  justify  it,  we  are  quite  disposed 
to  concede  to  him  our  free  pardon  for  this  his  first  offence,  in 
consideration  of  the  better  qualities  which  are  displayed  in  the 
volume,  and  the  correct  ana  important  sentiments  of  which  he 
has  made  this  memoir  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Morell  was  a  young  man  of  singularly  amiable  and  in- 
teresting character ;  and  his  friends  had  formed  very  high  ex- 
pectations of  his  future  eminence,  which  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  justifying,  when  it  pleased  his  Heavenly  Master  to 
remove  him  from  the  scene  of  his  opening  usefulness.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Norwich  on 
the  17th  of  June  1824,  and  on  the  21st  of  October  following, 
he  expired.  The  specimens  of  his  talents,  the  testimonies 
borne  by  his  fellow-students  to  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  die 
piety  which  distinguishes  the  extracts  from  his  papers,  impart 
to  his  example,  brief  as  was  his  career,  a  useful  and  monitory 
character. 

When  Mr.  Morell  finally  left  Homerton  College  in  the  year 
1823,  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  becoming  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation  at  Exeter.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
declining  that  station,  are  made  the  occasion  of  some  very  free 
and  extended  observations  by  his  Biographer  on  the  principles 
and  constitution  of  Dissenting  churches.  In  fact,  they  occupy, 
together  with  the  documents  relating  to  this  part  of  the  nam* 
tive,  nearly  a  third  of  the  volume ;  and  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
work  which  has  more  particularly  induced  us  to  notice  it. 

We  must  confess  that,  while  we  give  Mr.  Binney  full  credit 
for  the  best  intentions  and  the  purest  motives  in  making  the 
disclosures  alluded  to,  we  regret  that  they  should  have  been 
made.  Not  that  we  think  any  considerations  of  delicacy  re- 
lating to  the  parties  themselves  need  have  restrained  him  from 
giving  a  fair  statement  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to ;  but 
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We  fear  that  the  cause  of  religion  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced, 
rather  than  promoted,  by  the  exposure  of  the  evils  and  dis- 
orders here  represented  as  attaching  to  the  system.  No  reader 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  will  suspect  its  Conductors  to  be  blind 
or  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  such  evils;  and  we  have  not 
hesitated,  when  an  occasion  has  fairly  presented  itself,  to  offer 
our  freest  animadversions  on  the  mistaken  notions  to  which, 
in  our  opinion,  they  are  chiefly  owing.  But  every  fresh  case 
of  the  kind  that  is  brought  before  the  public,  affords  a  mean 
triumph  in  quarters  where  there  exists  a  ready  disposition  to 
watch  for  our  halting ;  and  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  that  charity 
that "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniauity,"  leads  the  ecclesiastical  parti- 
zan  to  exhibit  these  particular  cases  as  average  specimens,  and 
to  found  upon  them  calumnious  charges  against  the  general 
body  of  Dissenters.  Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  the  worst  conse~ 
quence  of  such  disclosures.  Individuals  who  have  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  joining  any  religious  society,  are  thereby  fur- 
nished with  a  plausible  pretext  for  still  remaining  unconnected 
with  the  Visible  Church,  and  for  living  in  the  neglect  of  Chris- 
tian communion. 

One  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  Congregational 
Dissenters  and  the  Episcopal  and  Wesleyan  Communions, 
respects  the  right  inherent  in  every  Christian  Society  to  choose 
its  own  pastor.  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Dissent,  a  sacred,  invaluable,  and  in- 
alienable privilege  attaching  to  every  citizen  of  Christ's  Church. 
The  proper  grounds  of  this  privilege  are  the  solemn  personal 
responsibility  of  every  individual  in  the  matter  of  his  own  reli- 
gious belief,  and  the  voluntary  and  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  *  No  man/  it  has  been  remarked, '  can  either 
'  have  an  inherent  right,  or  derive  from  the  civil  authority  a 

*  political  right,  to  be  received  by  an  individual,  or  by  a  body 
'  of  individuals,  in  the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  instructor.  His 
'  claim  to  be  so  received,  must  be  of  a  moral  nature,  must 
'  arise  from  bis  qualifications  and  character.  To  receive  a  man 
'  in  die  character  of  a  teacher,  without  examining  his  claims, 
'  without  making  our  reception  of  him  depend  upon  the  truths 

*  which  he  preacnes,  is  an  act  of  implicit  faith  or  submission 

*  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Gospel  and  infinitely  perilous*.* 
The  opposite  system,  which  denies  the  laity  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  minister,  placing  his  appointment  in  the  hands 
of  secular  men,  and  converting  the  presentation  into  an  article 
of  merchandize,  is  so  palpable  a  departure  from  primitive 
usage,  so  gross  a  usurpation  on   Christian  liberty, — that,  let 

•  Conder  on  Protestant  Ndnconformity.  12mo.  p.  108. 
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our  practice  as  Dissenters  be  attended  with  what  evils  and 
disorders  it  may,  we  can  never  consent  to  give  up  this  part  of 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  for  the  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

If  Dissenters  err,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  our  opinion,  as 
regards  this  fundamental  principle,  but  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  consequences  or  conclusions  which  they  suppose  to 
follow  from  it.    And  here,  we  admit,  there  is  room  for  much 
misunderstanding  and   pernicious   mistake.     The  very  word 
election,  more  especially  in  this  country,  is  apt  to  mislead,  or 
to  suggest  associations  foreign  from  the  proper  nature  of  a 
religious  transaction.    Persons  are  too  apt  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  pastor  as  they  would  to  that  of  a  vestry  clerk  or 
member  of  parliament,  jealous,  and  it  may  be  proud,  of  their 
franchise  and  their  qualification.    Thus,  our  political  freedom 
may  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  democratic  tendencies  which 
are  sometimes  carried  into  concerns  ecclesiastical.    Notwith- 
standing all  the  evils  attendant  on  popular  elections,  how- 
ever, Englishmen  would  not  be  very  easily  persuaded  that  the 
close-borough  system  or  a  mere  conge  d'  ilire  from  the  Crowu 
or  the  Patron,  would  be  the  more  constitutional  and  desirable 
mode   of  proceeding.     But  the   Christian   minister,  it  must 
be  recollected,  is  not  the  representative,  but  the  ruler  of  his 
congregation  :   his  capacity  is  not  legislative,  but  magisterial. 
His  business  is  to  execute,  not  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  to  dispense  his  laws  and  institutions.    It 
is  as  a  teacher  and  guide  that  he  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  sacred 
office,  not  as  a  public  servant.    Yet,  this  distinction  is,  we 
apprehend,  too  often  lost  sight  of. 

But  what  is  election  ?  Does  it  either  include  or  preclude 
nomination1.  Does  it,  in  fact,  necessarily  imply  more  than 
acquiescence  in  appointment?  Is  there  not  a  wide  difference 
between  personal  and  collective  choice  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions,  it  seems  to  us,  would  bring  out  some  other  mistaken 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  in  all  cases  of  popular  election,  we. 
find  that  the  right  of  nomination  resides,  not  in  the  comma-, 
nity  at  large,  but  in  certain  individuals,  and  is  quite  distinct, 
from  the  right  to  elect  or  to  vote.    Certain  candidates,  whose 
qualifications  have  been  ascertained,  are  brought  forward,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  limited  to  the  approval 
or  rejection  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  nominated.    It  is  not. 
at  the  option  of  the  electors  to  set  up  or  choose  absolutely 
whom  they  please.    Such  a  right,  conceded  to  the  commo- 
nality, would  be  a  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  one.    And 
thus  it  is  in  other  cases.    In  the  election  of  a  director  or  a 
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medical  officer,  there  is  always  a  nomination  apart  from  the 
ballot  which  determines  the  appointment. 

Now  nothing  is,  we  apprehend,  more  certain  than  that,  in 

Erimitive  times,  the  nomination  and  the  election  of  Christian 
ishops  were  in  different  hands ;  the  appointment  originating 
at  first  with  the  Apostles,  and  subsequently  with  the  elders 
and  heads  of  the  Churches,  the  election  depending  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.    '  And  when  any  were  appointed  or 

•  sent  by  the  Apostles  or  other,  the  people  o/ their  own  volun- 

•  tary  will  with  thanks  did  accept  them ;  not  for  the  supre- 
4  macy,  imperie,  or  dominion  that  the  Apostles  had  oyer  them 

*  to  command  as  their  princes  or  masters,  but  as  good  people 

*  ready  to  obey  the  advice  of  good  councellors,  and  to  accept 
'  any  thing  that  was  necessary  for  their  edification  and  benefit/* 
That  cases  might  occur,  in  which  even  the  nomination  origi- 
nated with  the  people,  and  when  both  the  appointment  and 
the  choice  would  take  place  as  by  acclamation,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  question.  All  that  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  to 
nominate  or  appoint  to  an  office,  and  to  ratify  that  appointment 
by  public  suffrage,  are  two  things  very  distinct ;  and  that  the 
latter  only  necessarily  belongs  to  the  people  at  large,  or  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  either  civil  or  religious  liberty. 

If  the  appointment  of  a  parish  minister  were  suspended,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  suffrages  of  the  parishioners,  it  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  an  invasion  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rights,  that  the  nomination  originated  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  ;  although  it  would  still  be  a  serious  evil,  that  the  right 
to  nominate  should  be  vested,  as  it  is,  in  persons  of  all  sorts  ot 
creed  and  character.  But  the  evil  inseparable  from  popular 
elections  in  the  Church  of  England,  is,  that  in  throwing  them 
open  to  the  parish,  irreligious  and  immoral  men  are  invited  to 
concur  in  the  election  of  a  Christian  pastor. 

The  evil  and  abuse  are  of  the  same  description,  differing 
only  in  degree,  when  a  Christian  church  is  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  a  mere  club  or  subscription  society,  by  con- 
ceding the  right  of  election  to  all  persons  choosing  to  hire  a 
pew  in  the  chapel.  On  this  point  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
citing  Mr.  Binney's  remarks. 

'  A  church,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  is  a  voluntary  society 
of  holy  men.  These  men  are  contemplated  by  Independency  as 
conducting  their  own  affairs ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great  purpose  of  their 
association,  is,  that  they  may  possess  the  power  of  doing  this  indc- 

*  Declaration  signed  by  Cranmer  and  the  other  Bishops  at  Wind* 
aor  Cattle. — Stillingfleet's  Irenium,  Part  II.  ch.  vii.  §  2. 
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pendently  of  those  who,  either  as  Christians,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  authority  to  legislate  for  them  ;  or  who,  as  men  of  the 
world,  have  no  shadow  of  a  right,  even  to  whisper  their  wishes  or 
their  will,  in  the  business  of  a  kingdom  u  which  is  not  of  this  world." 
But,  this*  fundamental  principle,  which  constitutes  the  very  "  prop 
and  pillar9'  of  rational  and  religious  dissent  from  established  churches, 
is,  apparently,  forgotten,  criminally  forgotten,  in  the  present  con- 
duct of  many  independent  societies*    Subscribers,  as  they  are  called, 
-—persons  wno  pay  bo  much  for  sittings  in  the  building,  become 
possessed,  by  that  circumstance,  of  a  right  to  vote  in  one  of  the  most 
important  transactions  of  a  church— the  choice  of  a  minister.     This 
is  as  unscriptural  as  any  established,  national  enormity.    It  is  true, 
the  church  may  often  meet  by  itself,  but  then,  it  knows  that,  in 
general,  it  has  to  piace  a  great  dependence  upon  the  support  of  the 
bearers  for  the  very  benefit  respecting  which  it  is  met  to  consult; 
and  hence  this  christian  society  has  got  something  else  to  attend  to, 
besides  the  simple  purpose  of  securing  a  pastor ;  and  this  something 
else  is  to  regard,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sympathies  and  aversion, 
the  taste  and  wishes  of  persons,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  cha- 
racter, yet,  persevering  in  a  refusal  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
their  faith,  can  only  be  considered  by  a  churcn  as  unregenerated 
men.    What  can  be  expected  from  this  ?    But,  what  can  be  expected 
from  such  possessing,  as  they  often  do  in  committees  of  management, 
consequence  and  power?     What  but  heated  and  unhallowed  ani- 
mosities !     Christians  themselves  are  but  imperfectly  sanctified,  and 
there  is  quite  danger  enough  from  the  remains  of  indwelling  sin  in 
them  :  but  many  whom  they  permit  to  act  and  intermeddle  in  their 
affairs,  are  not  supposed  to  be  sanctified  at  all.    It  is  true,  many  Hi 
the  congregation  may  be  believers ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  some  of 
them  are  much  better  men  than  many  in  the  church, — but,  the 
greater  number  are  believed,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  to  pos- 
sess no  pretensions  whatever  to  actual  conversion.    Now  this  depar- 
ture from  the  pure  and  elevated  principles  of  Independency,  is  one 
great  cause,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  that  shades  and  conceals  the 
loveliness  of  its  image.    Hence  the  agitated  aspect  it  frequently 
assumes;  hence  the  supposed  deceitfulness  of  the  region  it  inhabits; 
hence  the  smoke,  and  dust,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  deform  and 
darken  the  purity  of  its  sky. 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  expediency  of  the  measure  adverted  to : 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I  take  theory  and  fact,  and  if,  when 
placed  in  contact  and  comparison,  the  coincidence  is  immensely 
incomplete, — it  is  not  my  fault.  The  principle  of  expedience  is  not 
to  be  employed  to  subvert  the  fundamental  positions  of  reason  and 
religion.  If  it  be  found  that  Independency  cannot  possibly  exist 
without  this  unnatural  coalition,  why  then  the  argument  for  dissent 
is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  falsified  by  fact ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  return  to 
our  venerable  Mother,  humbly  acknowledging  our  schismatical  mis- 
take. "  The  presumptuous  intermeddling  of  worldly,  unsanctioned 
spirits  with  ecclesiastical  concerns,  (as  it  has  been  observed  with  refe- 
rence to  this  very  subject,)  has  been  the  source  of  almost  every  error 
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in  doctrine,  and  enormity  in  practice,  from  the  time  of  Constantino 
to  the  present  day.  Nor  is  dissent  of  much  importance  except  as  it 
affords  an  antidote  to  this  evil." — Certainly  not :  dissent  is  nothing 
without  this  ;  it  is  itself  a  great  evil,  unless  it  secure  a  great  good ; 
and  that  good  is  the  preservation  to  christian  men  of  "  that  liberty 
toith  which  Christ  hat  made  themjree'9—*  liberty,  among  other  things, 
to  act  for  themselves,  unfettered  and  uncontrolled,  either  by  the 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  inter, 
ference,  on  the  other*  of  worldly  government  and  worldly  men.  But 
in  many  churches,  whose  speculative  construction  presupposes  the 
exclusion  of  this  evil,  the  custom  to  which  we  refer  again  creates  it. 
If  our  principles  really  cannot  be  realized— cannot  T>e  acted  upon 
from  the  general  state  of  society  around  us ; — if  our  theory  is  to  be 
only  a  delineation  in  a  book,  or  the  picture  of  an  **  introductory 
discourse  ;*'— -if  the  evils  from  which  we  profess  to  flee  still  follow  and 
must  follow  us  ,— why  then,  we  repeat,  let  us  return  at  once  to  the 
system  and  the  church  from  which  we  dissent,— and  dissent,  as  it 
appears,  for  no  great  or  adequate  advantage. 

'  That  the  evil  to  which  we  advert,  is  the  very  thing  from  which 
we  profess   to  escape, — that-  the  cause  of  independent  disorders, 
which  is  here  regarded  as  the  greatest,  is  just  the  consequence  of  an 
approach  to  the  state  of  that  community  from  which  we  profess  to 
dissent,  and  which  ridicules  or  reproaches  us  for  those  very  disorders 
which  flow  from  an  improper  approximation  to  itself— this  may  be 
presumed,  I  think,  from  a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence,  and 
of  profound  significancy.     It  is  notorious,  that,  at  those  times  when 
the  people  in  the  Establishment  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
they  are,  by  possessing  the  power  to  choose  a  minister  for  themselves, 
scenes  occur,  far  more  disgraceful  and  disgusting  than  were  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Dissent.    Why  is  this  ?     Why  is  it,  that 
that  very  Church,  which  looks  down  with  something  like  contempt  on 
our  disturbances,  can  so  far  surpass  us  at  times  in  the  magnitude  and 
bitterness  of  its  own  ?     Why  is  it,  that  we  read  in  the  public  prints, 
of  occurrences,  within  the  pale  of  the  National  Church,  which  far 
exceed  the  utmost  climax  or  congregational  confusion  ?    Why  ?  The 
reason  is  plain ;  there,  the  parishioners  are  the  people,  and  as  such, 
or  as  pecuniary  subscribers  to  the  particular  service  in  question,  they 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  the  temporary  teacher,  without  any  regard  to 
a  profession  of  piety  at  all.     Hence,  the  consequence  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  excitement  and  contention  of  such  moral  ma- 
terials.   Now,  by  giving  to  the  congregation  in  a  dissenting  meeting- 
house consequence  and  power,  dissenters  go  back  again  to  what  they 
say  they  have  left, — they  approximate  to  the  mixed  and  worldly 
character  of  the  Established  Church,  and,  of  course,  they  catch  the 
contamination  of  its  evils.    Hence,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
some,  it  is  true,  that  the  very  distractions  which  darken  the  aspect  of 
dissent  when  cursorily  compared  with  the  dignified  composure  of  *•  the 
Mother  of  us  all,"  actually  arise  from  an  inconsistent  and  unconsti- 
tutional approach  to  that  Mother's  worldly  and  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence.   There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  this  circumstance  many 
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of  our  most  calamitous  occurrences  arise ;  hence,  the  social  discussions 
amongst  us  sometimes  sink  almost  to  a  level  with  the  low  brawls  of  a 
parish  vestry,  and  the  choice  of  a  minister  resembles  the  contested 
canvas  for  an  episcopalian  lectureship.9    pp.  268 — 274s 

The  right  of  election,  then,  we  must  contend,  is  vested  in 
the  church  at  large,  and  the  church  exclusively.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  preclude  a  discreet,  respectful,  and  becoming 
deference  to  the  judgement  and  feelings  of  any  individual 
members  of  the  congregation,  if  such  there  be,  whose  acknow- 
ledged wisdom  and  piety  entitle  them  to  be  consulted.  It 
may  be  that  they  do  not  willingly  exclude  themselves  from 
Christian  fellowship  ; — that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  them, 
but  with  the  church  itself.  This  is  clearly  the  case  when  the 
terms  of  communion  are  schismatical  or  arbitrary.  And  even 
if  the  individual  be  withheld  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church  by  insufficient  reasons,  still,  he  may  be  personally  en- 
titled to  respectful  consideration  in  this  matter*-not,  indeed, 
because  he  is  a  ten-shilling  or  a  ten  guinea  subscriber,  but 
because,  it  may  be,  his  opinion  deserves  to  weigh  with  those 
in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  legitimately  vested,  far  more 
than  the  opinions  of  some  score  of  silly  members.  The  rights 
of  the  church  are  not  to  be  contentiously, — we  were  going  to 
say,  insultingly  exercised.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  regret, 
not  of  triumph,  if  there  are  in  the  congregation  persons  of 
respectability  and  apparent  piety,  who  are  excluded,  in  such  a 
case,  from  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  the  proceedings,  and, 
from  sanctioning  a  choice  in  which  they  are  not  less  interested 
than  the  members  themselves.  More  especially,  should  the 
*  church'  form  a  minority  in  respect  to  numbers,  talent,  property, 
and  (if  such  a  case  be  possible)  respectability,  the  exercise  of 
this  right  of  choosing  a  pastor  for  the  congregation,  becomes 
so  invidious,  that  it  requires  to  be  very  prudently  and  modestly 
managed ;  otherwise  the  subscriber  may  be  led  to  think  that 
it  were  as  well  to  let  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the  squire  choose 
for  him,  as  his  tailor  and  shoemaker. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  plan  or  system  can  be  unexceptionable, 
or  can  work  well,  so  long  as  Dissenting  churches  comprise  the 
minority  only  of  their  respective  congregations.  This  is  so> 
unnatural,  and,  we  must  say,  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  things, 
to  whatsoever  causes  attributable,  that,  where  it  prevails,  evil 
must  ensue.  It  is  a  case  which  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Apostles  ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  defeat  the  very  design  of  the 
institution  of  a  Christian  church.  For  what  are  the  ends  of 
such  an  institution,  but  to  exhibit  the  Christian  profession  ia 
its  purity,  and  to  cherish  and  afford  scope  for  the  communion 
of  saints  I    In  order  to  this,  a  church  ought  to  comprise  all 
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wtio  are  visibly,  or,  in  the  judgement  of  charity,  believers.    If 
it  does  not,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  visible  church 
and  the  world  becomes  nearly  as  undistinguishable  and  undis- 
tinguishing  in  a  Dissenting,  as  in  a  national  church  ;— with  this 
important  difference  only,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  world  is 
indulgently  comprehended  within  the  pale,  while,  in  the  other, 
it  is  made  itself  to  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
visible  church*    And  if  the  communion  of  saints,  instead  of 
being  enjoyed  exclusively  among  the  members  of  the  church, 
should  be  found  subsisting  substantially  among  those  whom 
that  church  excludes,  wherever  the  fault  lies,  the  design  of 
such  Christian  association  becomes  so  far  nullified,  and  the 
inducements  to  enter  the  sacred  enclosure  are  destroyed.    And 
the  evil  tends  to  propagate  itself.    The  force  of  example  ope- 
rates more  and  more  to  reconcile  well-disposed  and  serious- 
minded  persons  to  content  themselves  with  a  vague  profession 
and  a  life  long  neglect  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
while  the  church  suffers,  not  merely  negatively  by  their  loss, 
but  positively  by  its  inevitable  deterioration.      A  Christian 
church,  whether  it  exclude  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ  from 
its  communion,  or  whether  its  communion  be  declined  by  men 
of  acknowledged  piety,  whether  it  be  itself  intolerant,  or  from 
any  cause  have  sunk  into  disesteem,  may  be  considered  as  in 
circumstauces  highly  disadvantageous  alike  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  members.      Amoral 
stagnation,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  inevitably  ensue. 
Small  churches  tnus  shut  up,  like  close  rooms,  have  need  to  be 
well  ventilated. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  election.  Admitting  this 
right  to  reside  in  the  members  of  the  society,  and  in  no  others, 
still,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  this  right  extends,  and 
what  it  embraces.  There  must  be  a  previous  nomination.  Is 
that  to  be  the  result  of  mere  popular  suffrage  ?  Have  the  peo- 
ple the  right  and  power,  not  only  to  elect  by  their  votes,  but  to 
nominate  by  their  voice  ? 

As  this  is  a  question  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  answer 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  affirming,  that  Independency  does  not  require  that  the 
reply  should  oe  given  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  either  the  being  or  the  well-being,  the  liberty  or 
the  prosperity  of  Christian  churches,  that  we  should  hold,  as 
many  do,  the  right  of  every  church  to  call  upon  any  one  of  its 
members  to  become  its  servant  or  its  chairman, — in  which  capacity 
alone  the  minister  has  been  supposed  to  differ  from  the  other 
gifted  brethren.  We  readily  admit,  that  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
cying  is  not  to  be  restricted  by  either  episcopal,  presbyterian. 
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or  popular  ordination.  Ordination  always  respects  office,  and 
to  preach  is  not  an  office,  but  a  function.  Whatever  restric- 
tions prudence,  expediency,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
may  impose  on  the  exercise  of  the  function  by  individuals  not 
invested  with  any  distinct  office  in  the  Church,  every  Christian 
man  is  at  liberty  to  teach  others,  who  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  ability  to  do  so, — whether  in  the  sabbath-school  or  in  the 
cottage.  He  no  more  requires  to  be  licensed  by  ordination  to 
preach,  than  to  pray.  A  large  class  of  efficient  religious  in- 
truders, comprising  the  students  in  our  colleges,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  schoolmasters  and  others,  preach  or  teach 
without  any  puch  previous  designation. 

But  the  pastoral  office,  as  well  as  the  office  of  the  Evangelist 
or  Christian  missionary,  includes  much  more  than  this,  de- 
manding higher  qualifications  and  involving  higher  responsi- 
bilities :  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  call  or  suffrage  of  the 
people  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  this  case.  We  conceive  that 
the  right  of  private  judgement  is  pushed  to  a  very  unreasonable 
length,  when  it  is  imagined  that  every  member  of  a  Christian 
society,  however  ignorant,  is  a  competent  judge  of  a  minister's 
qualifications.  The  right  of  popular  election  involves  no  such 
absurdity  as  this.  That  right  has  not  for  its  object  the  indul- 
gence of  individual  caprice,  but  the  protection  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  at  large  against  papal  or  secular  domination.  It  is 
less  as  a  personal,  than  as  a  collective  right,  that  it  is  valuable. 
It  was  never  imagined  by  our  forefathers,  that  every  good 
woman  in  the  church  was  to  be  called  upon  for  her  opinion 
whether  Mr.  A.  was  a  good  preacher  and  made  good  sermons, 
whether  he  was  too  high  or  too  low  in  doctrine,  too  legal  or  too 
argumentative ;  that  the  Teacher  should  thus  submit  to  be 
taught ; — that  the  candidate  should  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
church  as  a  petitioner  or  as  a  criminal,  and  that  the  choice  of  a 
pastor  should  be  a  species  of  Saturnalia  in  the  church.  Most 
pernicious  in  its  tendency  is  the  delusion  which  the  members  of 
churches  are  suffered  to  labour  under  in  this  respect ;  and  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  James  uses  stronger  language,  per- 
haps, than  the  fact  warrants,  but  there  are  too  many  cases  to 
which  it  applies,  when  he  says :  '  The  choice  of  a  successor 
'  (on  the  removal  of  a  minister)  always  brings  on  a  crisis  in  the 
'  history  of  the  church.'     Mr.  Binney  says: 

.'  The  power  of  choosing  a  minister  produces  a  feeling  unfavourable 
to  religious  result,  as  it  leads  all,  in  some  degree,  to  listen  rather  as 
judges  than  disciples*  At  certain  periods  this  is  essential ;  but*  in  the 
minds  of  many,  the  feeling  frequently  continues ;  it  is  too  congenial 
to  the  dominant  propensity  of  human  nature  to  be  readily  relinquished  ; 
—hence  often  a  variety  of  evils ;  hence,  the  rude  remarks,  the  vulgar 
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impertinence  of  some  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes ;  hence,  the  general 
custom  of  regarding  how  a  thing  is  said,  rather  than  the  thing  itself, 
though  the  most  momentous  within  the  compass  of  thought.    With 
the  consciousness  of  a  minister  as  "  their  servant/or  Christ's  sake** 
many  are  disposed  to  think  him  such  for  their  own,  and  to  occasion 
disorder  by  unreasonable  demands  on  his  time,  attention,  and  docility. 
The  freedom  from  priestly  domination,  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  system, 
will  excite,  at  times,  such  a  feeling  of  independence,  as  will  expand 
into  something  like  popular  tyranny.    ^  Sensitive  to  encroachment, 
-some  will  discover  it  where  none  was  designed,  and  oppose  themselves 
to  the  moral  authority  of  virtue  and  wisdom ;  ana  others,  or  the 
same,  from  the  like  principle,  will  seem  to  think  it  inconsistent  with 
liberty  to  bow  even  to  truth  itself;  as  some  republicans  are  observed 
to  be  domestic  despots,  appearing  to  think  it  an  oblivion  of  principle 
to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  filial  or  conjugal  lote.    The  influence  of 
intelligence,  it  was  said,  was  legitimate,  but  there  are  kinds  of  influence 
any  thing  but  this;  there  is  a  nameless  something,  which  seems  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  contradictory  attributes ; — while  the  love  of  it, 
aflbrds  the  philosopher  the  most  direct  scriptural  reply  to  the  question, 
*'  whence  cometh  evil  ?" — the  possession  of  it,  seems,  by  common  con- 
gent,  to  render  worthlessness  and  folly  respectable ;  it  can  attach 
authority  and  distinction  to  weakness,  and  elevate  into  eloquence  un- 
mitigated absurdity.    "  The  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best  f* 
systems  the  most  perfect  may  excite  feelings  and  prompt  conduct* 
much  to  be  deplored,  in  those  frail  beings  who  hardly  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  perfection ;  hence,  many  of  the  evils  we  lament,  and 
many  inconsistencies  almost  too  palpable  to  be  believed :  a  society  of 
equal  brethren,  subject  to  the  capriciousness  and  tyranny  of  one  man ; 
—a  fraternity  of  christian  brethren  divided  into  petty  factions  by  the 
feuds  and  jealousies  of  opposite  pillars ;— an  independent  expounder 
of  God's  word,  subject  to  the  insults  of  captious  criticism; — and  a 
holy,  devoted  minister,  tortured  under  the  fangs  of  that  worst  of  all 
possible  personifications  of  Heresy  and  Antichrist — a  haughty,  un- 
feeling, dominant  deacon!' 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  touches  upon  points  to  which 
we  shall  advert  hereafter.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Morell  was  an* 
noyed  beyond  all  endurance  by  the  impertinence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exeter  congregation  and  the  vexations  opposition 
of  one  dominant  individual.  His  ordination,  he  was  told,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  defer  for  nine  months  or  more, — during 
which,  of  course,  he  was  to  consider  himself  as  on  probation  ;— 
a  most  delightful  predicament  for  a  man  anxious  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  faithful  and  independent  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
office.  '  Nor  could  it  render  the  labours  of  the  pulpit  very 
'  easy  and  delightful,'  remarks  Mr.  Morell's  father  to  his  Bio- 
grapher, 

*  to  be  favoured  with  a  never-ending  succession  of  friendly  visiters, 
recommending  him,  at  one  time,  to  alter  completely  his  style  of  com- 
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position,  at  another,  to  avoid  certain  phrases,  which,  though  Just  fa 
themselves,  might  be  deemed  objectionable ;  at  another,  to  be  less 
argumentative ;  at  another,  to  be  more  fervent,  or  more  solemn,  or 
more  practical  in  his  applications.  Truly,  1  wonder  not  at  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  his  spirits  which  overwhelmed  him,  which  unfitted 
him,  in  his  own  estimation,  for  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  and  which  be* 
trayed  itself,  without  his  stating  the  cause,  in  every  letter  he  wrote.9 

p.  146. 

If  this  be  Independency,  we  had  almost  said,  let  it  perish* 
But,  in  truth,  such  a  system  is  doomed,  without  any  commuta- 
tion of  ours,  to  wither  under  the  moral  blight  which  has 
seized  upon  it*  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Morel  I  was  rendered,  as 
he  says,  by  seeing  and  feeling  so  much  of  the  evils  of  a  *  vul- 
*  gar  democracy/  almost  disaffected  to  the  system.  But  he 
adds,  with  a  good  sense  and  Christian  feeling  that  will  serve 
to  illustrate  his  character : 

*  Independency  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  nondescript  ano- 
maly which  bears  its  name  at  Castle-street ;  for  the  constitution  of  that 
place  is  as  opposed  to  our  real  principles,  as  these  principles  are  to 
the  national  church.  Our  grand  fundamental  laws  are,  that  sinct 
religion  is  a  personal  thing,  and  since  we  are  responsible  both  for  our 
belief  and  practice  to  God  alone,  we  decline  the  interference  of  any 
human  authority,  and  worship  God  with  those  forms,  and  after  that 
manner,  which  conscience  dictates ;— that  a  number  of  faithful  men 
who  voluntarily  associate  together  for  purposes  of  mutual  edification, 
partaking  of  the  symbols  of  a  Saviour's  dying  love,  constitute  a 
church  of  Christ ; — that  such  companions  of  the  faithful,  holding 
allegiance  only  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  com* 
manded  by  any  human  power  either  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  cere- 
mony v — that  since  their  union  was  voluntary,  and  for  purposes  of 
mutual  edification,  they  hold  within  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
excluding  from  their  society  any  members  by  whom  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  entire  body  is  injured,  of  refusing  admission  to  any 
with  whom  they  cannot  harmonize,  and  of  receiving  into  their  com* 
munion  those  who  may  help  and  further  their  religious  prosperity ; 
—that,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  assembled  church  have  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  pastor,  that  the  minority  are  bound  peaceably  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  that  any  dissensions  and  sepa- 
rations on  this  ground  are  decidedly  sinful,  bringing  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  such  factious  individuals  the  guilt  of  an  unrighteous 
schism.  These,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  subject,  are  the  grand 
principles  on  which  our  churches  are  founded  ;  at  least,  they  are  my 
principles,  and  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  they  are  both  rational  and  scriptural,  congenial  with 
apostolic  practice,  and  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  chris* 
tianity.    These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  a  dissenter/    pp.  279— -81. 

}f,  however,  the  people  be  not  competent  to  exercise  the 
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office  of  triers,  by  what,  it  may  be  said,  is  their  voice  of  vote 
to  be  guided  ?  bur  reply  would  be,  by  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them,  that  the  individual  nominated  to  be  their  pastor,  is 
properly  qualified  by  his  attainments,  piety,  and  moral  cha- 
racter for  the  sacred  office.  On  this  point,  they  cannot  well  be 
too  strict  or  too  inquisitive  ;  whereas  it  is  notorious,  that,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  prevails  a  fastidious  and  captious 
spirit  with  regard  to\the  services  of  the  pulpit,  there  exists  a 
scandalous  negligence  in  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the 
individual.  How  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  a  minister 
leaving  a  station  in  debt  or  under  charges  of  a  more  criminal 
nature,  should  be  able  to  preach  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  another  church,  and  to  become  their  pastor,  were  it  not 
that  some  persons  are  less  particular  in  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter of  their  minister,  than  that  of  their  cook,  or  butler,  or 
warehouseman  ?  Such  cases  have  occurred ;  and  though, 
thank  God,  they  are  rare,  they  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  some- 
thing is  amiss  in  our  practice. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  a 
pastor  to  a  Christian  church,  ought  both  to  precede  and  to 
guide  the  public  suffrage,  and  that  the  members  of  the  church 
are  not  to  be  so  much  asked  for  their  opinions,  as  required  to 
signify  their  will, — whether  they  will  concur  in  accepting  the 
party  so  recommended  to  their  choice  in  the  character  of  their 
Teacher,  Friend,  and  Guide,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to 
honour  and  support  him  as  such.  Let  them  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  good  sense,  not  in  criticising  his  sermons,  but  in 
judging  of  the  testimony  borne  to  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions. Let  them  be  taught  to  distrust  their  own  judgement, 
and  to  stand  less  on  their  likings  and  dislikings,  without 
neglecting  their  duty  or  foregoing  their  rights.  If  it  be 
attempted  to  force  upon  them  a  man  of  heretical  doctrine 
or  doubtful  character,  let  them  be  taught  to  unite  as  one 
man,  to  drive  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  out  let  them  not  be 
suffered  to  abuse  their  birthright  as  Christian  freemen  and 
Protestants,  by  substituting  for  either  sacerdotal  or  Erastian 
tyranny,  a  vulgar,  wrangling,  factious  democracy. 

But  by  whom,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  right  of  nomination  to 
be  exercised  ?  We  recognise  no  apostolic  order,  no  archie* 
piscopacy,no  oligarchy  under  the  modest  name  of  Conference, 
no  Board,  no  Bench.  This  is  true,  but  still,  all  the  power  of 
nomination  we  are  disposed  to  contend  for,  as  requisite  in  the 
first  instance,  might  be  exercised,  without  any  assumption  of 
authority,  by  sucn  ministers,  or  others,  as  might  be  applied  to 
by  a  destitute  church  for  their  recommendation  ana  advice. 

e  have  no  apprehension  that  any  voluntary  deference  which 
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a  Christian  society  might  pay,  in  this  respect,  to  neighbour* 
ing  ministers  or  heads  of  colleges,  would  lead  to  a  compromise 
of  their  independence.  Such  nomination  in  many  cases  does 
virtually  take  place ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  disorder 
might  be  obviated,  were  churches  to  exercise  over  each  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  affectionate  superintendenoy. 
A  recommendation  coming  from  a  minister  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  with  the  character  of  the  candidate,  and  personally  is* 
spected  and  beloved,  would  naturally  have  peculiar  weight 
with  the  members  at  large ;  and  though  it  would  not  super- 
sede their  right  of  election,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
it  might  often  save  them  from  a  mistaken  choice,  or  from 
having  recourse  to  less  open,  direct,  and  eligible  means  of 

Erocuring  a  supply  or  a  settled  pastor.    In  fact,  instead  of 
ear-say  or  chance  nominations,  awkward  applications  front 
candidates,  or  secret  cabals,  we  would  have  this  introductory 

Eart  of  the  business  so  managed— and  we  think  it  easily  might 
e— as  that  no  danger  of  dispute  and  wrangling  could  arise 
from  the  definitive  decision  being  left  to  tne  voice  of  thd 
church. 

'  In  an  Independent  Church/  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  the  peopk 
*  possess  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  that 
'  church ;  the  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially 
'  popular  and  democratic ;  the  union  of  members  is  a  union  of 
'  equals/  He  adds :  '  The  theory  is  beautiful  as  a  speculation, 
'  and  it  would  be  equally  so  in  fact,  if  men  were  equally  perfect 
'  with  the  system  itself/  Admitting  Mr.  Binney's  description 
of  the  theory  of  Independency  to  be  correct,  we  need  go  no 
further  for  proof  that  an  Independent  church  is  not  a  Scriptu- 
ral church ;  and  he  has  unconsciously  pronounced  a  condem- 
nation on  the  system.  The  institutions  of  Christ  are  not  Uto- 
pian speculations :  they  are  adapted  for  the  edification  and 
preservation  of  his  Church  as  consisting  of  believing  men,  but 
men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  men*  And  if 
Independency  must  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  common  sense, 
it  has  nothing  in  unison  with  the  institutions  of  Divine  wis- 
dom.   But  let  us  examine  these  positions. 

'  The  union  of  members  is  a  union  of  equals/  This  holds 
true,  properly  understood,  not  of  an  Independent  church  only, 
but  of  every  religious  society, — of  the  whole  Visible  Church* 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism/'  one  salvation,  one 
heaven ; — and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  the  philosopher 
and  the  clown,  all  "  meet  together"  in  the  house  of  God  as 
fellow-men,  fellow-sinners,  and,  if  converted  men,  as  brethren. 
But  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  theory  of  Indepen- 
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office  of  triers,  by  what,  it  may  be  said,  is  their  voice  of  vote 
to  be  guided  ?  bur  reply  would  be,  by  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them,  that  the  individual  nominated  to  be  their  pastor,  is 
properly  qualified  by  his  attainments,  piety,  and  moral  cha- 
racter tor  the  sacred  office.  On  this  point,  they  cannot  well  be 
too  strict  or  too  inquisitive ;  whereas  it  is  notorious,  that,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  prevails  a  fastidious  and  captious 
spirit  with  regard  to\the  services  of  the  pulpit,  there  exists  a 
scandalous  negligence  in  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the 
individual.  How  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  a  minister 
leaving  a  station  in  debt  or  under  charges  of  a  more  criminal 
nature,  should  be  able  to  preach  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  another  church,  and  to  become  their  pastor,  were  it  not 
that  some  persons  are  less  particular  in  ascertaining  the  cha- 
racter of  their  minister,  than  that  of  their  cook,  or  butler,  or 
warehouseman  ?  Such  cases  have  occurred ;  and  though, 
thank  God,  they  are  rare,  they  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  some- 
thing is  amiss  in  our  practice. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  a 
pastor  to  a  Christian  church,  ought  both  to  precede  and  to 
guide  the  public  suffrage,  and  that  the  members  of  the  church 
are  not  to  be  so  much  asked  for  their  opinions,  as  required  to 
signify  their  will, — whether  they  will  concur  in  accepting  the 

?arty  so  recommended  to  their  choice  in  the  character  of  their 
eacher,  Friend,  and  Guide,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to 
honour  and  support  him  as  such.  Let  them  be  called  upon  to 
exercise  their  good  sense,  not  in  criticising  his  sermons,  but  in 
judging  of  the  testimony  borne  to  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions. Let  them  be  taught  to  distrust  their  own  judgement, 
and  to  stand  less  on  their  likings  and  dislikings,  without 
neglecting  their  duty  or  foregoing  their  rights.  If  it  be 
attempted  to  force  upon  them  a  man  of  heretical  doctrine 
or  doubtful  character,  let  them  be  taught  to  unite  as  one 
man,  to  drive  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  out  let  them  not  be 
suffered  to  abuse  their  birthright  as  Christian  freemen  and 
Protestants,  by  substituting  for  either  sacerdotal  or  Erastian 
tyranny,  a  vulgar,  wrangling,  factious  democracy. 

But  by  whom,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  right  of  nomination  to 
be  exercised  ?  We  recognise  no  apostolic  order,  no  archie- 
piscopacy,  no  oligarchy  under  the  modest  name  of  Conference, 
no  Board,  no  Bench.  This  is  true,  but  still,  all  the  power  of 
nomination  we  are  disposed  to  contend  for,  as  requisite  in  the 
first  instance,  might  be  exercised,  without  any  assumption  of 
authority,  by  sucn  ministers,  or  others,  as  might  be  applied  to 
by  a  destitute  church  for  their  recommendation  and  advice. 
We  have  no  apprehension  that  any  voluntary  deference  which 
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a  Christian  society  might  pay*  in  this  respect,  to  neighbour* 
ing  ministers  or  heads  of  colleges,  would  lead  to  a  compromise 
of  their  independence.  Such  nomination  in  many  cases  does 
virtually  take  place ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  disorder 
might  be  obviated,  were  churches  to  exercise  over  each  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  affectionate  superintendence; 
A  recommendation  coming  from  a  minister  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  with  the  character  of  the  candidate,  and  personally  ro> 
spected  and  beloved,  would  naturally  have  peculiar  weight 
with  the  members  at  large ;  and  though  it  would  not  super- 
sede their  right  of  election,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
it  might  often  save  them  from  a  mistaken  choice,  or  from 
having  recourse  to  less  open,  direct,  and  eligible  means  of 

Erocuring  a  supply  or  a  settled  pastor.    In  met,  instead  of 
ear-Bay  or  chance  nominations,  awkward  applications  from 
candidates,  or  secret  cabals,  we  would  have  this  introductory 

Eart  of  the  business  so  managed— and  we  think  it  easily  might 
e— as  that  no  danger  of  dispute  and  wrangling  could  arise 
from  the  definitive  decision  being  left  to  the  voice  of  the 
church. 
'  In  an  Independent  Church/  says  Mr.  Binney,  '  the  peopk 

*  possess   the   power  of  conducting  all  the   affairs    of  that 

*  church ;  the  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially 
'  popular  and  democratic ;  the  union  of  members  is  a  union  of 
'  equals.'  He  adds :  '  The  theory  is  beautiful  as  a  speculation, 
'  and  it  would  be  equally  so  in  fact,  if  men  were  equally  perfect 
4  with  the  system  itself.'  Admitting  Mr.  Binney's  description 
of  the  theory  of  Independency  to  be  correct,  we  need  go  no 
further  for  proof  that  an  Independent  church  is  not  a  Scriptu- 
ral church  ;  and  he  has  unconsciously  pronounced  a  condem- 
nation on  the  system.  The  institutions  of  Christ  are  not  Uto- 
pian speculations :  they  are  adapted  for  the  edification  and 
preservation  of  his  Church  as  consisting  of  believing  men,  but 
men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  men*  And  if 
Independency  must  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  common  sense, 
it  has  nothing  in  unison  with  the  institutions  of  Divine  wis- 
dom.   But  let  us  examine  these  positions. 

'  The  union  of  members  is  a  union  of  equals/  This  holds 
true,  properly  understood,  not  of  an  Independent  church  only, 
but  of  every  religious  society, — of  the  whole  Visible  Churctu 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism/'  one  salvation,  one 
heaven ; — and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  the  philosopher 
and  the  clown,  all  "  meet  together'9  in  the  house  of  God  as 
fellow-men,  fellow-sinners,  and,  if  converted  men,  as  brethren. 
But  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  theory  of  Indepen* 
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dency,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  cancels  or  requires  the  com* 
promise  of  civil  distinctions. 

'  The  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially  po- 
4  pular  and  democratic.9  If  so,  it  is  not  the  government  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  is  essentially  spiritual  and  theocratic. 
What!  Is  God's  minister  the  creature  of  a  democracy  ?  One 
would  imagine  from  this,  that  an  Independent  minister  is  a 
sort  of  hireling,  annually  chosen,  dismissable  at  will,  and 
whose  functions  and  office  are  alike  determinable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ruling  mob.  It  is  not  Mr.  Binney's  intention 
to  convey  such  an  idea  as  this  ;  but  his  incorrect  language  af- 
fords countenance  to  a  most  mistaken  and  injurious  view  of 
Independency.  How  can  that  be  an  essentially  popular  and 
democratic  government,  which  excludes  all  popular  legislation, 
and  confides  the  administration  of  rule  to  a  permanent  officer 
in  whom  is  recognised  a  higher  authority  than  any  which  the 
people  can  confer? 

'  The  people  have  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs 
'  of  the  Church/  And  so  have  the  people  of  England  the 
power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  either 
case,  if  the  assertion  be  meant  to  refer  to  foreign  assistance,  it 
is  correct.  Ours  is  an  independent  nation,  and  we  glory  in 
our  independency  as  Britons.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that '  the 
people,'  in  an  Independent  church,  have  power  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  not  only  independently  of  ioreign  assistance, 
but  irrespectively  of  all  organization  and  government,  we  must 
say  that  the  theory  is  any  thing  but  beautiful,  and  that  the 
fact  is  otherwise. 

The  affairs  of  the  church  are,  public  worship,  religious  dis- 
cipline, the  admission  of  new  members,  the  providing  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  disbursement  of  ex- 
penses, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.    What  part  of  these  aflaint 
we  beg  to  ask,  are  conducted  by  the  people?    Public  worship 
is  conducted  by  the  minister  and  the  clerk  or  choir ;  and  tkt 
people  have  not  quite  so  much  to  do  with  the  conducting  af 
the  service  as  in  the  Established  Church.    Religious 
can  be  maintained  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  people  are  culled 
concur,  as  in  the  sentence  of  suspension  or  exclusion.    The; 
mission  of  members  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  rewftar  i 
nation  and  private  conference  and  inquiry,  condacffrf  ay  A* 
pastor  and  the  deacons  or  other  chosen  members.    AH  jmar 
affairs  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Jniine     And 
though  not  only  the  members  are  consulted,  bet.  of  Dfeestiuy. 
sometimes,  the  subscribers  also,  especially  whet  aactsn  of 
finance  are  concerned,  we  have  generally  tond  tftat»  n  lade- 
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a  Christian  society  might  pay,  in  this  respect,  to  neighbour* 
ing  ministers  or  heads  of  colleges,  would  lead  to  a  compromise 
of  their  independence.  Such  nomination  in  many  cases  does 
virtually  take  place ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  disorder 
might  be  obviated,  were  churches  to  exercise  over  each  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  affectionate  superintendenoy. 
A  recommendation  coming  from  a  minister  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  as  weU 
as  with  the  character  of  the  candidate,  and  personally  ro> 
spected  and  beloved,  would  naturally  have  peculiar  weight 
with  the  members  at  large ;  and  though  it  would  not  super- 
sede their  right  of  election,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
it  might  often  save  them  from  a  mistaken  choice,  or  from 
having  recourse  to  less  open,  direct,  and  eligible  means  of 

Erocuring  a  supply  or  a  settled  pastor.    In  fact,  instead  of 
ear-say  or  chance  nominations,  awkward  applications  from 
candidates,  or  secret  cabals,  we  would  have  this  introductory 

Eart  of  the  business  so  managed— and  we  think  it  easily  might 
e— as  that  no  danger  of  dispute  and  wrangling  could  arise 
from  the  definitive  decision  being  left  to  tne  voice  of  thd 
church. 

'  In  an  Independent  Church/  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  the  Ptapk 
*  possess  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  that 
'  church ;  the  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially 
'  popular  and  democratic ;  the  union  of  members  is  a  union  of 
'  equals/  He  adds :  '  The  theory  is  beautiful  as  a  speculation, 
4  and  it  would  be  equally  so  in  fact,  if  men  were  equally  perfect 
4  with  the  system  itself/  Admitting  Mr.  Binney's  description 
of  the  theory  of  Independency  to  be  correct,  we  need  go  no 
further  for  proof  that  an  Independent  church  is  not  a  Scriptu- 
ral church ;  and  he  has  unconsciously  pronounced  a  condem- 
nation on  the  system.  The  institutions  of  Christ  are  not  Uto- 
pian speculations :  they  are  adapted  for  the  edification  and 
preservation  of  his  Church  as  consisting  of  believing  men,  but 
men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  men*  And  if 
Independency  must  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  common  sense, 
it  has  nothing  in  unison  with  the  institutions  of  Divine  wis- 
dom.   But  let  us  examine  these  positions. 

*  The  union  of  members  is  a  union  of  equals/  This  holds 
true,  properly  understood,  not  of  an  Independent  church  only, 
but  of  every  religious  society, — of  the  whole  Visible  Church* 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism/'  one  salvation,  one 
heaven ; — and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  the  philosopher 
and  the  clown,  all  "  meet  together99  in  the  house  of  God  as 
fellow-men,  fellow-sinners,  and,  if  converted  men,  as  brethren* 
But  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  theory  of  Indepen- 
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dency,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  cancels  or  requires  the  com* 
promise  of  civil  distinctions. 

'  The  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially  po- 
'  pular  and  democratic'  If  so,  it  is  not  the  government  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  is  essentially  spiritual  and  theocratic. 
What!  Is  God's  minister  the  creature  of  a  democracy  ?  One 
would  imagine  from  this,  that  an  Independent  minister  is  a 
sort  of  hireling,  annually  chosen,  dismissable  at  will,  and 
whose  functions  and  office  are  alike  determinable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ruling  mob.  It  is  not  Mr.  Binney's  intention 
to  convey  such  an  idea  as  this  ;  but  his  incorrect  language  af- 
fords countenance  to  a  most  mistaken  and  injurious  view  of 
Independency.  How  can  that  be  an  essentially  popular  and 
democratic  government,  which  excludes  all  popular  legislation, 
and  confides  the  administration  of  rule  to  a  permanent  officer 
in  whom  is  recognised  a  higher  authority  than  any  which  the 
people  can  confer? 

'  The  people  have  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affair* 
•  of  the.  Church.'  And  so  have  the  people' of  England  the 
power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  either 
case,  if  the  assertion  be  meant  to  refer  to  foreign  assistance,  it 
is  correct.  Ours  is  an  independent  nation,  and  we  glory  ia 
Qur  independency  as  Britons.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that '  the 
people,'  in  an  Independent  church,  have  power  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  not  only  independently  of  foreign  assistance, 
but  irrespectively  of  all  organization  and  government,  we  must 
say  that  the  theory  is  any  thing  but  beautiful,  and  that  the 
fact  is  otherwise. 

The  affairs  of  the  church  are,  public  worship,  religious  dis- 
cipline, the  admission  of  new  members,  the  providing  of  funds, 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  disbursement  of  ex- 
penses, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.    What  part  of  these  affairs, 
we  bee  to  ask,  are  conducted  by  the  people?    Public  worship, 
is  conducted  by  the  minister  and  the  clerk  or  choir ;  and  the 
people  have  not  quite  so  much  to  do  with  the  conducting  of 
the  service  as  in  the  Established  Church.    Religious  discipline 
can  be  maintained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  pastor,  and 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to 
.    concur,  as  in  the  sentence  of  suspension  or  exclusion.    The  ad- 
mission of  members  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  nomi- 
\    nation  and  private  conference  and  inquiry,  conducted, by  the 
I.   pastor  and  the  deacons  or  other  chosen  members.     All  other 
t  affairs  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  deacons.     And 
\,  though  not  only  the  members  are  consulted,  but,  of  necessity, 
'   sometimes,  the  subscribers  also,  especially  when  matters  of 
i  finance  are  concerned,  we  have  generally  tound  that,  in  lode* 
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a  Christian  society  might  pay,  in  this  respect,  to  neighbour* 
ing  ministers  or  heads  of  colleges,  would  lead  to  a  compromise 
of  their  independence.  Such  nomination  in  many  cases  does, 
virtually  take  place ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  disorder 
might  be  obviated,  were  churches  to  exercise  over  each  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  affectionate  superintendenoy. 
A  recommendation  coming  from  a  minister  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  with  the  character  of  the  candidate,  and  personally 
spected  and  beloved,  would  naturally  have  peculiar  wc  _ 
with  the  members  at  large ;  and  though  it  would  not  super- 
sede their  right  of  election,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
it  might  often  save  them  from  a  mistaken  choice,  or  from 
having  recourse  to  less  open,  direct,  and  eligible  means  of 

Erocuring  a  supply  or  a  settled  pastor.    In  tact,   instead  of 
ear-say  or  chance  nominations,  awkward  applications  from 
candidates,  or  secret  cabals,  we  would  have  this  introductory 

Eart  of  the  business  so  managed— and  we  think  it  easily  might 
e— as  that  no  danger  of  dispute  and  wrangling  could  arise 
from  the  definitive  decision  being  left  to  the  voice  of  thd 
church. 

4  In  an  Independent  Church/  says  Mr.  Binney,  *  the  peopk 
*  possess  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  that 
4  church ;  the  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially 
'  popular  and  democratic ;  the  union  of  members  is  a  union  of 
'  equals/  He  adds :  '  The  theory  is  beautiful  as  a  speculation, 
4  and  it  would  be  equally  so  in  fact,  if  men  were  equally  perfect 
'  with  the  system  itself/  Admitting  Mr.  Binney's  description 
of  the  theory  of  Independency  to  be  correct,  we  need  go  no 
further  for  proof  that  an  Independent  church  is  not  a  Scriptu- 
ral church ;  and  he  has  unconsciously  pronounced  a  condem- 
nation on  the  system.  The  institutions  of  Christ  are  not  Uto- 
pian speculations :  they  are  adapted  for  the  edification  and 
preservation  of  his  Church  as  consisting  of  believing  men,  but 
men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  men*  And  if 
Independency  must  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  common  sense, 
it  has  nothing  in  unison  witb  the  institutions  of  Divine  wis- 
dom.   But  let  us  examine  these  positions. 

'  The  union  of  members  is  a  union  of  equals/  This  holds 
true,  properly  understood,  not  of  an  Independent  church  only, 
but  of  every  religious  society, — of  the  whole  Visible  Church* 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism/'  one  salvation,  one 
heaven ; — and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  the  philosopher 
and  the  clown,  all  "  meet  together99  in  the  house  of  God  as 
fellow-men,  fellow-sinners,  and,  if  converted  men,  as  brethren* 
But  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  theory  of  Indepen* 
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dency,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  cancels  or  requires  the  com* 
promise  of  civil  distinctions. 

'  The  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially  po- 
'  pular  and  democratic'  If  so,  it  is  not  the  government  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  is  essentially  spiritual  and  theocratic. 
What!  Is  God's  minister  the  creature  of  a  democracy  ?  One 
would  imagine  from  this,  that  an  Independent  minister  is  a 
sort  of  hireling,  annually  chosen,  dismissable  at  will,  and 
whose  functions  and  office  are  alike  determinable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ruling  mob.  It  is  not  Mr.  Binney's  intention 
to  convey  such  an  idea  as  this ;  but  his  incorrect  language  af- 
fords countenance  to  a  most  mistaken  and  injurious  view  of 
Independency.  How  can  that  be  an  essentially  popular  and 
democratic  government,  which  excludes  all  popular  legislation, 
and  confides  the  administration  of  rule  to  a  permanent  officer 
in  whom  is  recognised  a  higher  authority  than  any  which  the 
people  can  confer? 

'  The  people  have  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs- 
'  of  the.  Church/  And  so  have  the  people'  of  England  the 
power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  either 
case,  if  the  assertion  be  meant  to  refer  to  foreign  assistance,  it 
is  correct.  Ours  is  an  independent  nation,  and  we  glory  in 
Qur  independency  as  Britons.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that '  the 
people,'  in  an  Independent  church,  have  power  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  not  only  independently  of  foreign  assistance, 
but  irrespectively  of  all  organization  and  government,  we  must 
say  that  the  theory  is  any  thing  but  beautiful,  and  that  the 
fact  is  otherwise. 

The  affairs  of  the  church  are,  public  worship,  religious  dis- 
cipline, the  admission  of  new  members,  the  providing  of  funds- 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  disbursement  of  ex- 
penses, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  What  part  of  these  affairs, 
we  beg  to  ask,  are  conducted  by  the  people?  Public  worship 
is  conducted  by  the  minister  and  the  clerk  or  choir ;  and  the 
people  have  not  quite  so  much  to  do  with  the  conducting  of 
the  service  as  in  the  Established  Church.  Religious  discipline 
can  be  maintained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  pastor,  and 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to 
concur,  as  in  the  sentence  of  suspension  or  exclusion.  The  ad- 
mission of  members  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  nomi- 
nation and  private  conference  and  inquiry,  conducted, by  the 
pastor  and  toe  deacons  or  other  chosen  members.  All  other 
affairs  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  deacons.  And 
though  not  only  the  members  are  consulted,  but,  of  necessity, 
sometimes,  the  subscribers  also,  especially  when  matters  of 
finance  are  concerned,  we  have  generally  tound  that,  in  Inde- 
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pendent  churches,  as  in  other  communities,  '  the  few  appoint, 
•  and  the  many  obey.' 

We  know  not,  however,  what  sort  of  Independent  churches 
there  may  be  in  the  West  of  England.  Mr.  Binney  seems  to 
represent  them  almost  as  so  many  debating  societies. 

'  The  voice  of  the  society  decides  every  thing,  for  to  it  every  thing 
is  referred :  any  necessary,  or  supposed  necessary  measure,  is  pro- 
posed and  discussed ;  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  express  his  opi- 
nion ;  the  majority  determines  the  matter,  their  opinion  being  consi- 
dered as  the  expression  of  the  collective  judgement  of  the  church*' 

This  description  will  just  as  aptly  apply  to  a  pariah  vestry- 
meeting  or  to  any  other  open  committee.    Of  course,  Indepen- 
dent churches  must,  on  certain  occasions,  have  business  to 
transact,  which  can  be  conducted  in  no  other  manner;  they 
have,    however,  their  chairman  and  his  church-wardens,  the 
deacons.    So  far,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  this  ac* 
count  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Independency.     Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches  proceed  in  a  similar  way.     The 
practice,  however,  of  proposing  and  discussing  every  measure 
in  full  church- meeting,  is  assuredly  not  common  to  all  Inde- 
pendent churches,  nor  does  it  form  any  essential  part  of  the 
system.    In  our  opinion,  it  is  neither  recommended  by  its  wis- 
dom, nor  justified  by  Scripture  precedent,  nor  conducive  to  the 
peace  or  edification  of  the  body.    What  were  '  the  seven' 
whose  appointment  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts, 
but  a  committee,  strictly  and  literally  such,  for  the  conducting 
of  the  daily  ministration?    What  are    Dissenting    deacons, 
whose  appointment  is  generally  rested  on  this  precedent,  but  a 
committee  ?    A  great  part  of  the  details  of  church  matters 
must  be  confided  to  their  management ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  their  powers  are,  if  any 
thing,  too  extensive  and  absolute,  rather  than  too  circum- 
scribed.   We  can  positively  assert  at  all  events,  that  we  have 
known  deacons  actually  order  the  tiling  of  the  conventicle  to 
be  repaired,  a  new  pew  to  be  fitted  up,  an  old  cushion  to  be 
replaced,  bills  to  be  paid,  a  poor  member  to  be  relieved,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  without  any  reference  to  the 
body  corporate,  or  giving  a  single  brother  opportunity  to  ex* 
press  his  opinion  !    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  beard  of  mat* 
ters  being  brought  before  a  society,  and  discussed,  which  com* 
mon  prudence  and  common  sense  might  have  led  the  '  people9 
to  devolve  upon  their  officers,  or  which  even  those  might  have 
been  "  set  to  judge"  and  decide,  who  were  "  of  least  esteem  in 
"  the  church.      But  we  must  protest  against  making  Ind*» 
pendency  answerable  for  imprudencies  and  follies  of  this  de» 
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acription.  Dissenting  churches  were  never  designed  to  bo 
made  theatres  of  discussion  and  debate.  A  church  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  open  committee ;  and  every  one  who 
has  had  the  least  experience,  well  knows  how  ill  adapted  such 
a  body  is  to  entertain  discussions  or  to  transact  business.  The 
only  prudent  or  practicable  method  of  determining  matters  of 
detail,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  debate,  is  by  means 
of  a  sub-committee  deputed  and  chosen  by  the  general  body* 
The  term  committee  has  not  found  its  way  into  our  religious 
nomenclature ;  but  the  practice  extensively  prevails.  Where 
there  is  the  proper  number  of  deacons,  they  form,  in  fact,  a 
standing  committee.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  must  in  all  cases  be  the  only  proper  persons 
to  have  matters  of  business  referred  to  their  Decision  or 
management.* 

And  now  once  more  to  advert  to  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  it 
may  be  submitted*  whether  many  of  the  evils  complained  of 
might  not  be  obviated,  by  devolving  the  preliminary  steps  and 
the  necessary  inquiries  on  some  three  or  tour  or  more  members 
specially  entrusted  with  the  business.  It  might  be  that,  by 
this  means,  the  jealous  spirit  of  franchise  might  find  gratifica- 
tion and  vent  in  the  choice  of  such  committee,  before  the  final 
appeal  came  to  be  made  to  the  body,  by  which  the  appointment 
must  be  ratified.  The  representative  principle  is  an  admirable 
one  for  preventing  the  collision  of  great  bodies,  and  it  admits 
of  being  very  usefully  applied  in  the  smallest  communities. 

The  causes  to  which  the  '  evils  of  Independency9  are  attri- 
butable, are  classed  by  Mr.  Binney  under  four  heads :  '  doc- 

*  trinal  extravagance ;  absurd  expectations ;  departure  from  the 

*  principles  of  the  system ;  and  the  nature  of  the  system  itself.' 
In  the  above  remarks,  we  have  endeavoured  to  snew  that  the 
last-mentioned  cause  is  not  fairly  and  truly  set  down  as  the 
source  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  it,  but  that  they  class  under  the 
third  head ;  to  which,  did  our  limits  admit,  we  should  be  able 
to  add  further  illustrations.    The  first  and  second  of  these 


*  Mr.  James,  in  his  Church-member's  Guide,  remarks  that,  *  in 
'  some  Cases,  the  unscriptural  plan  of  committees  has  been  resorted 

*  to,  that  the  tyranny  of  lord-deacons  might  be  avoided.'  It  may  be 
presumed  that  he  refers  to  committees  chosen  from  persons  not 
members  of  the  church ;  otherwise,  the  plan  would  not  easily  be 
sheWn  to  be  unscriptural,  although  that  condemnation  applies  in  all 
its  force  to  the  case  he  describes,  that  of  a  deacon  who  is  at  once 

•  the  patron  of  the  living,  the  bible  of  the  minister,  and  the  wolf  of  the 
4  flock.'  Can  that  be  a  '  popular  and  democratic'  system  which 
admits  of  ittch  things? 
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causes,  Mr.  Binney  has  treated  of  at  some  length,  and  many 
of  his  observations  are  very  forcible  and  important.  By  doc- 
trinal extravagance,  the  antinomian  pestilence  is  chieny  in- 
tended, which  assuredly  is  not  endemic  in  Independent  churches 
only, 

'  Wherever  it  appears,  the  angel  of  peace  departs.    Fostered  by 

Eerversions  of  scripture,  and  indulgent  to  human  depravity,  it  begins 
y  libelling  God,  and  ends  in  corrupting  man.  Without  intellect,  it 
cannot  be  convinced ;  without  feeling,  it  cannot  be  mortified ;  with 
nothing  to  learn,  instruction  is  unnecessary  ;  with  nothing  to  do,  ex* 
hortations  are  absurd ;  with  malignant  selfishness,  it  delights  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  the  redeemed ;  and  without  the  capacity  of 
benevolent  desire,  it  surveys  the  wreck  of  the  reprobate  witn  savage 
satisfaction.  It  has  nothing  to  hope,  for  all  is  attained ;  it  has  nothing 
to  fear,  for  sin  is  harmless  ?  eternally  elected,  anxiety  is  guilt ;  eter- 
nally sanctified,  contamination  is  impossible :— it  first  abuses  an  eter- 
nal truth,  and  then  subsists  by  an  eternal  lie.9    p.  214. 

This  is  not  more  strong  than  true,  but  it  is  a  strength  bor- 
dering on  a  strain,  and  the  preceding  paragraph  is  in  very  bad 
taste.  Mr.  Binney  may  become  a  very  good  writer,  if  he  do  not 
aim  at  being  a  fine  one,  or  permit  his  pen  to  run  at  random. 
Under  the  bead  of  '  absurd  expectations,*  occur  the  following 
judicious  remarks. 

*  The  fact  is,  in  our  religious  community  two  evils  are  often  com- 
mitted, both  unfavourable  to  die  preacher,  the  combined  effect  of 
which  he  is  compelled  frequently  to  feel,  which  of  course  increases 
and  exasperates  the  influence  of  each  i—boys  are  preposterously  en- 
couraged to  preach,  and  then  they  are  insulted  for  not  being  m**.— 
The  Son  of  Mary,  "  to  tohom  the  spirit  xvas  given  without  measure" 
began  at  the  age  of  thirty  his  public  career  :  the  sons  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  can  commence,  soon  after  passing  the  moiety  of  the 
period.  The  example  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  msistrng 
on  its  literal  imitation,  as  that  would  be  impossible ;  but  surely  from 
Its  spirit,  something  might  be  ^earned  by  teachers  themselves ;  wtfet 
from  the  facts  of  every-day  existence,— -the  unalterable  course  of 
man  and  nature,  a  people  might  learn,  if  they  igould,  what  to  ex- 
pect with  propriety  from  the  inexperienced  and  the  young. — A  very 
youthful  minister  cannot  be  a  "fried"  and  mature  character';  to 
insult  him  for  immaturity,  is  irrational  and  cruel ;  to  wait  with:  can- 
did confidence,  will  at  once  be  benevolent  and  wise;— but,  to  insist 
in  insinuating,  as  is  frequently  done,  a  necessity  for  the  appearance 
ef  personal  acquaintance  with  certain  peculiarities  of  feehng,r*-tbis» 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  on  the  known  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  will  lead,  in  some  cases  to  designee!,  anA  |n 
others  to  unconscious,  hypocrisy.'    pp.  238,  9. 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  paragraph. 

'  The  extensive  public  engagements  of  many  dioenting  stuflatatSj 
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it  greatly  injurious,  I  am  persuaded,  to  their  personal  happiness,  their 
public  reputation,  and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  their  solid  pas* 
toral  utility.  The  first  suffers,  by  their  subsequent  and  rational  re- 
gret, in  discovering  the  grand  error  which  prevented  their  previous 
attainment,  of  what,  now,  can  never  be  attained : — the  second,  by 
the  vicious  and  tumid  style  which  immature  minds  generally  con- 
tract, and  which,  by  remaining  immature,  they  never  relinquish :— . 
and  the  third,  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  by  what  the  reader  most 
likely  has  frequently  observed.  The  young  man  acquires  a  mode  of 
preaching,  suited,  perhaps,  to  temporary  attraction,  but  far  from 
being  adapted  to  permanent  advantage ;  it  conveys  nothing ;  it  ex* 
cites,  but  does  not  instruct ;  the  people  assemble  to  hear,  not  to  learn ; ' 
and  they  retire,  to  judge  the  preacher,  but  not  themselves.  The  in- 
fluence in  such  a  case  is  reciprocal,  and  on  both,  bad ;  the  taste,  of 
the  audience  is  diverted  from  what  is  nutritious  to  what  is  stimulating; 
and  instead  of  hearing  in  the  desk  the  simple  solemnity  of  earnestness 
and  truth,  you  observe  the  criminal  display  of  rhetorical  affectation. 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  the  commonness  of  such  facts,, 
by  excluding  from  the  church  apostolic  instruction,  and  by  pro- 
ducing in  the  world  a  sentiment  of  contempt,  is  most  deeply  injurious 
to  solid  and  permanent  ministerial  success. 

*  It  is  dreadful  to  observe*  under  such  circumstances,  with  what 
sentiments  a  congregation  of  sinful  beings  will  habitually  assemble;— 
the  preacher — the  sermon— is  the  grand  attraction.  The  social  wor- 
ship of  the  Great  Supreme— the  most  sublime  engagement  of  earth 
or  heaven — appears  but  a  secondary  purpose ; — the  hearing  of  Holy 
Scripture,  seems  like  a  necessary,  out  tedious  delay  ; — the  feast  to 
be  furnished  by  the  preacher  absorbs  all  attention,  and  afterwards 
affords  a  topic  for  the  tongue.  And  what  renders  it  dangerous  to 
censure  such  proceedings,  is  the  fact,  that  this  solemn  amusement 
involves  a  deep  deception,  which  both  parties  unconsciously  practise 
#n  themselves*  The  incessant  readiness  to  hear,  though  in  fact  It 
arise  from  no  such  principle,  is  yet  regarded  as  a  proof  of  spiritual 
vitality  and  the  love  of  Christian  ordinances :  and  the  incessant 
readiness  to  preach  has  such  an  appearance  of  fervid  and  active  zeal, 
that  to  suspect  it,  is  like  a  voluntary  surrender  of  your  own  claim  to' 
conversion,  although,  all  the  time,  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
particular  form  of  tne  worst  of  weaknesses.*    pp.  163—5. 

Mr.  Jay,  we  believe,  has  somewhere  ventured  to  say,  that  be 
never  knew  the  pews  to  be  in  fault  where  the  pulpit  had  not  been 
to  blame.  The  people  require  to  be  better  taught ;  for,  after 
all,Mr.Binney98  four  causes  of  the  evils  of  Dissent  resolve  them- 
selves into  one — ignorance ;  ignorance  of  Scripture,  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  grounds  of  moral  obli- 
gation, ignorance  of  the  principles  of  Dissent,  and  Ignorance 
of  themselves.  And  bow  can  this  be  remedied  but  by  effective 
religious  instruction?  The  preacher  whose  object  is  to 
"„  please  men/'  cannot  be  the  faithful  *  servant  of  Christ" 
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If  he  "  reprove,  "rebuke,  exhort/'  he  will  have  need  of  much 
"  long-suffering ;"  for,  in  every  church,  there  are  those  "  who 
will  not  endure  sound  doctrine/9  But,  were  due  pains  taken, 
on  proper  occasions,  to  instruct  the  people  generally  on  all 
points  of  Christian  duty,  social  as  well  as  personal,  including 
the  subject  of  Christian  institutions,  the  nature  of  the  pastoral 
relation,  aud  the  grounds  of  Protestantism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  f  Dissenting  churches 
would  be  far  less  liable  to  interruption  or  decline. 


Art.  IX.    Arvendel ;   or  Sketches  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.    8vo. 
pp.124.    Price  3s.  6d     London.     1826. 

npHESE  sketches  bear  the  stamp  of  an  elegant  and  elevated 
■*■  mind,  and  they  have  the  charm  of  piety  superadded  to  all 
the  interest  of  poetry.  We  speak  of  the  prose  sketches;  for  the 
Author's  verse  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  his  narrative  style.  En- 
dued with  fancy,  feeling,  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  poet's  eye, 
and  something  better  than  the  poet's  heart,  whether  from  indo- 
lence or  from  want  of  skill,  his '  lines9  are  not  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. But,  as  a  prose-writer,  his  sketches  only  leave  us  room 
to  regret  that  they  are  so  brief  and  few. 

The  design  of  the  volume  is  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  certain  scenes  and  impressions  which  the  Writer  is 
anxious  not  to  forget.  These  sketches  are  intended,  we  are 
told,  to  serve  '  simply  as  stones  of  memorial.9      '  In  a  day  in 

*  which  many  youthful  wanderers  visit  the  classic  shores  of 
9  Italy,  he  wished  to  offer  at  least  this  slender  effort  to  connect 

*  in  their  minds  the  interests  of  Truth  and  of  Eternity  with  the 

*  claims  of  external  beauty  and  Art/ 

Childe  Arvendel  is  of  course  the  Author.  May  we  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  regret  that  this  thin  disguise  has  been 
adopted?  The  only  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  is,  that  it  enables 
the  Writer  to  speak  the  more  unreservedly  of  himself  in  the 
third  person  ;  but  we  question  whether  this  compensates  for  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  so  very  slender  an  artifice.  A  manly,  sim- 
ple-minded egotism  is  far  more  interesting.  Such  names  as 
St  Clair,  Albert,  and  Arvendel,  remind  us  too  strongly  of  Her* 
vey  and  Mrs.  Rowe,  or  the  Author  of  No  Fiction.  » 

The  Widow's  Tale  is  very  simple  and  touching,  bnt  it  will 
not  afford  a  detached  extract.  Albert,  whose  portrait  amid  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  we  are  assured,  was  taken  from  the  life,  is  a 
delightful  character,  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  rest.  Some 
readers,  perhaps,  will  feel  a  curiosity  to  learn  something  further 
respecting  Albert's  sister.    The  Author  of  "  May  you  like  it" 
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could,  no  doubt,  tell  us  all  about  ber.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
sketches,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  part  of  Arvendel'a 
reflections  on  Rome. 

•  It  was  beneath  the  awful  dome  of  St,  Peter's,  that  Arvendel  met 
his  valued  friend  St.  Clair.     Many  kindred  feelings  had  long  united 

their  affections They  walked  together  down  one  of  the  vast  aisles 

in  perfect  silence.  They  retraced  their  steps — they  stood  beneath 
the  mighty  dome— crossed  slowly  to  another  aisle— paused  often  to 
contemplate  each  mighty  vista,  and  appeared  to  receive  impressions 
which  neither  were  willing  to  explain.  The  symmetry,  the  vastness, 
the  depth,  the  beauty,  the  lightness  of  the  architecture,  give  St.  Peter's 
a  character  of  loftiness  and  of  perpetuity  which  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
by  any  other  edifice.  It  bears  forward  the  thoughts  irresistibly  to  that 
Eternity  of  which  it  is  the  emblem. 

•  Arvendel  met  his  friend  daily  at  St.  Peter's.  Often,  when  the 
wind  swept  along  the  vale,  and  the  air  was  sickly  and  damp  without, 
they  entered  St.  Peter's,  and  breathed  the  softness  of  a  heavenly  cli- 
mate, and  walked  in  all  the  peace  and  luxury  of  a  moral  enchantment. 
St*  Clair  found  it  continually  a  growing  emblem  to  him  of  Heaven 
and  Eternity.  It  was  to  Arvendel  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
Monarch  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  scene  which  a  sinner  would 
select  in  order  to  meet  his  God  ;  and  yet  he  felt,  that,  were  he  in 
affliction,  he  would  take  shelter  there— that  the  soft  air,  the  vast  space, 
the  rich  and  varied  beauty,  the  upward  aspirings  of  that  stupendous 
dome,  assisted  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  diminished  sensibly  the 
pressure  and  the  importance  of  human  things.  Such  was  the  power 
of  this  structure  upon  the  imagination  of  Arvendel,  that,  when  he 
quitted  Rome,  it  was  a  serious  impression  to  him  to  recollect  that  he 
might  see  St.  Peter's  no  more.  Vet  were  there  thoughts,  connected 
with  this  edifice,  of  a  kind  the  most  opposite,  and  of  a  tendency  the 

most  painful.' 

•  •  *  *  *  * 

'  "  With  similar  views,"  observed  Arvendel,  "  how  perfect  a  con- 
trast of  feeling  have  I  experienced  sometimes,  when  standing  within 
that  majestic  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.  This  hour,  the  quietness,  the 
warmth,  the  beauty,  the  fragrance,  the  light,  the  solitude,  the  vastness 
of  the  scene,  have  placed  me  in  an  element  with  which  earth  has  been 
scarcely  connected.  I  have  felt  detached  from  all  human  and  imme- 
diate interests.  The  presence  of  God  has  cheered  my  spirit,  and 
united  me  to  all  the  lofty  objects  of  eternity.  The  love,  the  grace  of 
the  great  Saviour  and  Benefactor,  have  carried  their  ineffable  cons&t 
lations  to  my  heart ;  and  I  have  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I 
migftt  flee  away  and  be  for  ever  at  rest.  The  next  hour,  the  scene 
has  been  wholly  changed :  I  have  seen  the  multitude  kiss  the  image, 
which  too*  that  of  Jupiter,  and  is  that  of  St.  Peter;  I  have  heard  the 
addresses  to  God  in  a  language  which  the  people  cannot  understand ; 
I  have  considered  the  repugnance  of  the  government  to  education, 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  is  regarded  * — 
and  all  the  previous  enchantment  has  vanished  from  my  mind !    I 
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have  been  compelled  to  turn  from  the  magnificence  of  art,  from  the 
beauty  of  sculpture,  from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  an  outward  edifice, 
from  the  balmy  breath  of  a  fragrant  atmosphere,  from  the  fine  em- 
blems of  heaven  and  of  eternity,  to  the  appalling  consideration,  that 
the  beams  of  Truth  have  feebly  irradiated  these  walls,  that  the  chifl- 
ness  of  a  moral  death  reigns  eternally  within  them ;  that  the  very 
structure,  which  had  given  the  former  enchantment  to  my  senses  and 
my  heart,  owes  its  existence  to  the  ambition  and  despotism  of  human 
crime,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  these  magnificent  buildings,  in  the 
words  of  an  energetic  writer,  are  '  as  triumphal  arches  erected  in  me- 
morial of  the  extermination  of  that  Truth  which  was  given  to  be  the 
light  of  the  world/ — How  fearful  is  the  consideration,  that  all  the  beat 
faculties  of  the  mind  and  of  the  hand  have  thus  been  seized  by  a  foreign 
force,  and  made  instrumental  against  the  happiness  of  their  possessors, 
and  against  the  glory  and  authority  of  Him  who  called  them  into  ex- 
istence!"' 
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nTHAT  this  little  volume  is  the  essay  of  no  ordinary  mind,— 
■*•  that  it  discovers  considerable  talents,  informed  by  exten- 
sive reading,  no  one,  we  think,  can  hesitate  to  admit.  We 
wish  we  could  add,  that  the  judgement  and  poetical  skill  dis- 
played in  the  principal  poem  are  equal  to  the  power  of 
thought  which  has  been  exerted  in  its  production.  If '*  ethical 
4  poetry  be  the  highest  of  all  poetry/ — and  as  it  is  the  highest, 
so,  it  is  the  coldest  and  most  barren  region, — metaphysical 
poetry  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  deepest  of  all  poetry,— 
deep  as  the  abyss — the  very  chaos  of  fancy.  Akenside,  we 
need  not  be  reminded,  has  made  philosophy  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  and  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination  is  a  splen- 
did achievement.  But  he  is  likely  to  stand  alone.  The  subject 
of  the  present  Essay  is  decidedly  ill  chosen,  and  the  most 
brilliant  success  alone  could  have  redeemed  this  original  fault. 
In  order  to  this,  a  style  far  more  remote  from  die  spark- 
ling, crackling  style  of  Pope,  with  his  sardonic  grin  and  ever* 
recurring  antithesis,  or  from  the  tinsel  and  affectation  of 
Darwin,  should  have  been  adopted.  Philosophical  thoughts 
require  to  be  clothed  in  philosophical  language,  whicn  is 
always  clear,  simple,  and  colourless.  Obscurity  is,,  in  such 
writings,  the  greatest  of  faults.  But  this  Essay  on  Mind  is 
perpetually  running  into  enigma,  and  the  constant  attempt  to 
convey  abstract  propositions  in  metaphorical  language,  can  be 
-compared  only  to  those  ingenious  little  works  for  children,  called 
Hieroglyphic  Bibles,  in  which  passages  of  Scripture  are  ex- 
pressed "by  pictures.  The  Author  has  indeed  had  the  precau- 
tion to  affix  to  each  book,  a  commentary  under  the  name  of  an 
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analysis ;  but  how  far  this  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  key, 
our  readers  shall  judge.  The  following  is  part  of  the  analysis 
of  the  first  book. 

*  The  poem  commences  by  remarking  the  desire,  natural  to  the 
mind,  of  investigating  its  own  qualities— qualities  the  more  exalted, 
as  their  developement  has  seldom  been  impeded  by  external  circum- 
stances— The  various  dispositions  of  different  minus  are  next  consi- 
dered, and  are  compared  to  the  varieties  of  scenic  nature :  inequali- 
ties in  the  spiritual  not  being  more  wonderful  than  inequalities  in  the 
natural — Byron  and  Campbell  contrasted — The  varieties  of  genius 
having  been  thus  treated,  the  art  of  criticism  is  briefly  alluded  to, 
as  generally  independent  of  genius,  but  always  useful  to  its  produc- 
tions—Jeffrey— The  various  stages  of  life  in  which  genius  appears, 
and  the  different  causes  by  which  its  influence  is  discovered — Cowley, 
Alfieri — Allusion  to  the  story  of  the  emotion  of  Thucydides  on  hear- 
ing Herodotus  recite  his  History  at  the  Olympic  Games — The  ele- 
ments of  Mind  are  thus  arranged,  Invention,  Judgment,  Memory, 
and  Association — The  creations  of  Mind  are  next  noticed,  among 
which  we  first  behold  Philosophy — History,  Science,  and  Metaphysics, 
are  included  in  the  studies  of  Philosophy.9 

Now  for  the  text, 

'  Since  8pirit  first  inspir'd,  pervaded  all, 
And  Mind  met  Matter,  at  th'  Eternal  call- 
Since  dust  weigh'd  Genius  down,  or  Genius  gave 
Th'  immortal  halo  to  the  mortal's  grave ; 
Th9  ambitious  soul  her  essence  hath  defin'd, 
And  Mind  hath  eulogiz'd  the  pow'rs  of  Mind. 
Ere  Revelation's  holy  light  began 
To  strengthen  Nature,  and  illumine  Man- 
When  Genius,  on  Icarian  pinions,  flew, 
And  Nature's  pencil,  Nature's  portrait,  drew ; 
When  Reason  shudder'd  at  her  own  wan  beam, 
And 


id  Hope  turn'd  pale  beneath  the  sickly  gleam— 
Ev'n  then  hath  Mind's  triumphant  influence  spoke, 
Dust  own'd  the  spell,  and  Plato's  spirit  woke— 
Spread  her  eternal  wings,  and  rose  sublime 
Beyond  th9  expanse  of  circumstance  and  time : 
Blinded,  but  free,  with  faith  instinctive,  soar'd, 
And  found  her  home,  where  prostrate  saints  ador'd ! 

'  Thou  thing  of  light  1  that  warm'st  the  breasts  of  men, 
Breath'st  from  the  lips,  and  tremblest  from  the  pen ! 
Thou,  fbnn'd  at  once  t*  astonish,  fire,  beguile, — 
With  Bacon  reason,  and  with  Shakespeare  smile  I 
Thou  subtle  cause,  ethereal  essence !  say, 
Why  dust  rules  dust,  and  clay  surpasses  day; 
Why  a  like  mass  of  atoms  should  combine 
To  form  a  Tullv,  and  a  Catiline  i 
Or  why,  with  flesh  perchance  of  eoual  weight, 
One  cheers  a  prize-fight,  and  one  frees  a  state  I 
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Why  do  not  I  the  muse  of  Homer  call, 
Or  why,  indeed,  did  Homer  sing  at  all  ? 
Why  wrote  not  Blackstone  upon  love's  delusion, 
Or  Moore,  a  libel  on  the  Constitution  ? 
Why  must  the  faithful  page  refuse  to  tell 
That  Dante,  Laura  sane,  and  Petrarch,  Hell — 
That  Tom  Paine  argued  in  the  throne's  defence — 
That  Byron  nonsense  wrote,  and  Thurlow  sense- 
That  Southey  sigh'd  with  all  a  patriot's  cares, 
While  Locke  gave  utterance  to  Hexameters  ? 
Thou  thing  of  light !  instruct  my  pen  to  find 
Th'  unequal  pow'rs,  the  various  forms  of  Mind ! 

'  O'er  Nature's  changeful  face  direct  your  sight ; 
View  light  meet  shade,  and  shade  dissolve  in  light ! 
Mark,  from  the  plain,  the  cloud-capp'd  mountain  soar ; 
The  sullen  ocean  spurn  the  desert  snore ! 
Behold,  afar,  the  playmate  of  the  storm, 
Wild  Niagara  lifts  his  awful  form — 
Spits  his  black  foam  above  the  madd'ning  floods. 
Himself  the  savage  of  his  native  woods — 
See  him,  in  air,  his  smoking  torrents  wheel, 
While  the  rocks  totter,  and  the  forests  reel- 
Then,  giddy,  turn  1  lol  Shakespeare's  Avon  flows, 
Charm'd,  by  the  green-sward's  kiss,  to  soft  repose ; 
With  tranquil  brow  reflects  the  smile  of  fame. 
And,  'midst  her  sedges,  sighs  her  Poet's  name. 

*  Thus,  in  bright  sunshine,  and  alternate  storms, 

Is  various  mind  expressed  in  various  forms. 

In  equal  men,  why  burns  not  equal  fire  ? 

Why  are  not  valleys  hills, — or  mountains  higher  ? 

Her  destin'd  way,  hath  destin'd  Nature  trod  ; 

While  Matter,  Spirit  rules,  and  Spirit,  God.'    p.  5—9. 

This  last  line,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections  which  lie 
against  it,  is  so  exquisitely  equivocal,  that  whether  it  be  meant 
that  spirit  rules  matter,  or  that  matter  rules  spirit,  is  riddle -me- 
ree.  In  reviewing  a  poem,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  required  to 
enter  the  lists  of  polemical  discussion ;  we  shall  therefore 
waive  any  animadversions  on  the  Author's  doctrines..  We 
must,  however,  protest  against  the  flippancy  with  which  some 
subjects  are  treated,  and  the  rash  and  self-complacent  manner 
in  which  sentence  is  passed  on  the  illustrious.men  referred  to. 
Thus,  while  Lord  Byron  is  styled,  very  affectedly  '  the  Mont 
'  Blanc  of  intellect,  who  o  erlook'd  the  nations  and  shook 
4  hands  with  Time  ;' — and  Jeffrey,  the  Northern  Aristarchus, 
is  described  in  the  language  of  fulsome  praise,  as 

*  The  lettered  critic  of  a  lettered  age, 
Who  justly  judges,  rightfully  discerns, 
With  wisdom  teaches,  and  with  candour  tent*;'— 
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Leibnitz  is  compared  to  '  the  owlet  meeting  the  eagle  (New- 

*  ton)  at  the  sun.9    The  following  line*  are  in  a  Bounder  spirit 
of  criticism. 

*  Let  Gibbon's  name  be  trac'd,  in  sorrow,  here,— 

Too  great  to  spurn,  too  little  to  revere ! 

Who  followed  Reason,  yet  forgot  her  laws, 

And  found  nil  causes*  but  the  *  great  first  Cause  :9 

The  paths  of  time,  with  guideless  footsteps,  trod ; 

Blind  to  the  light  of  nature  and  of  God ; 

Deaf  to  the  yoice,  amid  the  past's  dread  hour. 

Which  sounds  His  praise,  and  chronicles  His  pow'r  I 

In  vain  for  Aim  was  Truth's  fair  tablet  spread, . 

When  Prejudice,  with  jaundiced  organs,  read* 

In  vain  for  us  the  polish' d  periods  flow, 

The  fancy  kindles,  and  the  pages  glow ; 

When  one  bright  hour,  and  startling  transport  past, 

The  musing  soul  must  turn — to  sigh  at  last. 

Still  let  the  page  be  luminous  and  Just, 

Nor  pri?ate  feeling  war  with  public  trust ; 

Still  let  the  pen  from  narrowing  views  forbear, 

And  modern  faction  ancient  freedom  spare* 

But  ah !  too  oft  th'  historian  bends  his  mind 

To  flatter  party — not  to  serve  mankind : 

To  make  the  dead,  in  living  feuds,  engage, 

And  give  all  time,  the  feelings  of  his  age* 

Great  Hume  hath  stoop'd,  the  Stuarts  fame  t'  increase  t 

And  ultra  Mitford  soar'd  tp  libel  Greece  I' 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  barren  and  dazzling  themes,  tp  the 
green  spots  which  indicate  the  genial  flow  of  feeling  in  the 
minor  poems.  The  following,  we  think,  will  best  please  our 
readers. 

*  Stanzas,  occasioned  by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Emerson's  Journal,  which 

slates,  that  on  the  mention  of  Lord  Byron* s  name,  Captain  Deme- 
tritu,  an  old  Roumeliot,  burst  into  tears. 

«    .  <  Name  not  his  name,  or  look  afar — 
For  when  my  spirit  hears 
That  name,  its  strength  is  turned  to  woe— 
My  voice  is  turned  to  tears. 

'  Name  me  the  host  and  the  battle-storm, 

Mine  own  good  sword  shall  stem  ; 
Name  me  the  fdeman  and  the  block, 

I  have  a  smile  for  them  I 

*  But  name  him  not,,  or  cease  to  mark 

This  brow  where  passions  sweep— 
Befcold,  a  warrior  is  a  man, 

And  as  a  man  may  weep  ! 

VoL.tfXVt.N.S.  *  H 
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'  I  could  not  scorn  my  Country's  foes, 
Did  not  these  tears  descend — 

I  could  not  love  my  Country's  fame, 
And  not  my  Country's  Friend. 

*  Deem  not  his  memory  e'er  can  be 

Upon  our  spirits  dim — 
Name  us  the  generous  and  the  free, 
And  we  must  think  of  him  ! 

1  For  his  voice  resounded  through  our  land 

Like  the  voice  of  liberty, 
As  when  the  war-trump  of  the  wind 

Upstirs  our  dark  blue  sea. 

*  His  arm  was  in  the  foremost  rank, 

Where  embattled  thousands  roll — 
His  name  was  in  the  love  of  Greece, 
And  his  spell  was  on  her  soul ! 

*  But  the  arm  that  wielded  her  good  sword, 

The  brow  that  wore  the  wreath, 
The  lips  that  breathed  the  deathless  thoughts- 
They  went  asleep  in  death. 

*  Ye  left  his  heart,  when  ye  took  away 
The  dust  in  funeral  state ; 

And  we  dumbly  placed  in  a  little  urn, 
That  home  of  all  things  great. 

*  The  banner  streamed — the  war-shout  rose — 

Our  heroes  played  their  part ; 
But  not  a  pulse  would  throb  or  burn — 
Oh  !  could  it  be  his  heart  1 

*  1  will  not  think — 'tis  worse  than  vain 

Upon  such  thoughts  to  keep ; 
Then,  Briton,  name  me  not  his  name— 
I  cannot  choose  but  weep!' 


Art.  XL  Rural  Pictures  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.    By  J.  W.  Slatter. 
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THE  love  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  source  of  the  purest  of  our 
enjoyments,  is  also  the  true  fountain  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion. Poetry  is  the  interpreter  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  langnage 
in  which  she  speaks  to  the  heart;  and  the  very  lispings  of 
that  language  have  charms  for  us.  These  Rural  Pictures  are 
not  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  The  style  of  the  poetry  may 
be  considered  as  about  half  way  between  Goldsmith  and 
Bloomtield  ;  but  this  will  convey  to  our  readers  a  pleasing  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  composition.  A  genuine  love  of  na- 
ture, a  taste  for   the  simple,  gentle  pleasures  and  soothing 
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emotions  which  rural  scenes  are  able  to  inspire,  and  a  mind 
not  unconscious  or  forgetful  of  the  things  which  are  unseen, 
and  which  are  the  archetypes  of  all  the  forms  of  beauty  in  the 
visible  world, — are,  if  we  mistake  not,  possessed  by  the  Author 
of  this  volume.  The  subjects  chosen  scarcely  admit  of  the 
display  of  much  originality ;  but,  to  set  against  this  disad- 
vantage, they  have  this  recommendation,  that  they  never  tire, 
ttut  the  reader  shall  judge. 

«  EARLY  PLEASURES. 

(  Who  that  has  felt,  what  nature  always  feels, 

That  inward  joy  which  strong  attachment  yields, 

To  local  objects  stedfastly  allied, 

Sweet  smiling  source  of  many  a  hope  beside, 

Yet  owned  no  feeling  half  inclined  to  pain, 

When  wandering  o'er  his  favourite  haunts  again  ? 

Parent  of  chance,  wealth's  influence  meets  the  eye, 

And  beauty  yields  to  cold  gentility! 

Thus,  unobserved,  I  take  my  silent  stand, 

And  view  effects  by  mere  refinement  planned ; 

But  all  is  fled  that  charmed  a  truant  hour, 

And  gave  the  sun  of  hope  a  double  power. 

No  more  th'  embowering  vale  with  pleasure  teems, 

Where  fancy  once  pursued  her  golden  dreams, 

When  schoolboy  shouts  once  hailed  the  morning  ray, 

And  pleasure  caroled  at  the  close  of  day; 

Mute  is  the  echo  that  its  larum  rung, 

When  o'er  the  wave  the  moon  serenely  hung, 
And  sportive  peasants,  ranged  promiscuous  round,    # 
Caught  with  delight  the  labour's  merry  sound  : 
The  giant  oak  that  gathered  in  its  shade 
The  evening  group  the  village  mastiff  bayed, 
Retains  its  site,  but  other  faces  share 
The  smiles  of  joy  still  gaily  circling  there, 
While,  on  its  singed  top,  the  branches  grey 
Denote  the  silent  progress  of  decay ; 
Beneath  its  wide-stretched  canopy  concealed, 
When  parting  mists  the  distant  scene  revealed, 
Once  the  green  sheltering  boughs,  so  fair  to  view, 
Hung  an  adventurous  stripling's  locks  with  dew. 
Who,  the  poor  matron  early  to  beguile, 
Excite  her  wonder,  and  provoke  her  smile, 
Oft  with  delight,  while  all  beside  was  still, 
Mocked  the  hoarse  cuckoo,  with  a  deal  of  skill : 
Pleased  with  the  echo  of  his  mimic  strain, 
Paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  mocked  again. 
She  too,  how  blessed,  has  reached  that  healthful  shore, 
Where  all  is  peace,  and  life  deceives  no  more  ! 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  their  favourite  tree, 
Scene  of  past  sports  and  harmless  revelry, 

H  2 
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Borne  silver-bearded  tenant  of  the  vale, 

With  serious  grace  repeats  his  simple  tale, 

And  points,  with  trembling  hand,  to  where,  more  blest, 

The  bold  rude  heroes  of  these  pastimes  rest* 

But  why  the  morning  of  this  busy  scene 

More  sweet  than  all  succeeding  life  has  been  1 

"From  the  mild  influence  of  its  real  cause 

No  fancied  bliss  its  brief  existence  draws  : 

These  paths  so  fertile  wore  no  trace  of  care, 

The  present  pleased,  the  morrow  too  was  fair ; 

Some  secret  movement  cheered  the  troubled  hour, 

And  lovelier  sunshine  followed  every  shower : 

Though  in  its  nature  of  celestial  birth, 

Such  tender  chains  connect  the  mind  with  earth, 

Till  mercy  kindly  terminates  the  span, 

That  bounds  the  present  littleness  of  man, 

And,  like  the  gale  to  frozen  waters  given, 

Dissolves  each  link,  and  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven.9 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  couplet  abould  be  disfigured 
by  what  can  scarcely  be  meant  as  rhyme.  In  general,  Mr. 
Slatter's  versification  is  equally  polished  and  correct.  We  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  the  •  rural  pictures/ 

«  THE  HOLLY  TREE. 

'  Now  dark  and  slowly  o'er  the  withered  plain, 
With  howling  storms  and  tempests  in  his  tram, 
December  creeps  with  halting  pace  along, 
While  through  the  leafless  forest,  rising  strong, 
Th#  northern  blast  roars  fearfully  sublime, 
Congenial  music  in  the  ear  of  Time ; 
Who  hurrying  onward  in  his  high  career, 
Casts  his  dark  shadow  on  the  closing  year. 
See,  through  the  gloom  one  pleasing  object  rise, 
Which  the  loud  fury  of  the  storm  defies. 
Ah !  lovely  plant,  thy  beauty  pleads  in  vain 
Against  the  rustic's  hatchet  from  the  plain ; 
Thy  blushing  honours  rural  custom  claims, 
To  aid  the  simple  pleasures  of  her  dames, 
Who  o'er  the  polished  hearth's  ascending  bmae, 
The  berried  branch  in  frequent  clusters  raise. 
Another  scene  is  thine,  that  hallowed  place, 
Where  mercy  clothes  the  minister  of  grace, 
And  where,  in  triumph,  from  life's  weary  rttd, 
The  simple  Christian  lifts  his  soul  to  God ; 
Within  those  walls  I've  often  loved  to  view 
Thy  glossy  leaf,  and  fruit  of  brighter  hue; 
One  ere,  at  lent,  thy  mingled  shades  can  please, 
And,  by  inspiring  recollections,  ease 
A  heart  to  feel  for  human  sorrows  prone, 
And  more  for  those  of  others  than  its  own: 
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Oft  in  our  peaceful  borne,  thai  sheltered  nest, 

Where  still  our  best  affections  love  to  rest, 

And  memory  guards  her  treasures  to  the  last. 

Or  dwells  with  pensive  joy  on  pleasures  past, 

The  conscious  mind,  assisted  by  her  power, 

The  treasured  sweets  of  every  passing  hour 

Can  bring  again  to  second  life,  and  view 

Their  joys  as  pleasing  as  when  first  they  flew : 

And  here,  when  gathering  on  the  pictured  wall, 

Lit  by  a  friendly  ray  from  taper  small, 

Grotesque  and  huge  the  evening  shadows  played, 

Each  infant  laughing  at  the  form  he  made, 

This  beating  heart  such  joys  remembers  well, 

Which  winter's  rage  nor  fortune's  frown  could  quell; 

Shared  by  a  mother,  in  whose  watchful  eye 

Affection,  lingering,  looked  for  ever  nigh  ; 

To  her  the  holly's  annual  branch  supplied 

Themes  for  instruction,  and  reproof  beside ; 

When,  one  by  one,  bright  faces  gathered  round. 

Maternal  knees,  to  catch  the  welcome  sound 

Of  that  dear  voice  that  hushed  the  infant  fold ; 

Each  listener  gazed  in  wonder,  as  she  told 

Of  past  events,  from  distant  ages  brought 

By  rustic  offices  to  present  thought ; 

While  starry  midnight  hushed  the  world  in  sleep, 

How  shepherds  watching  their  recumbent  sheep, 

By  Jordan's  stream,  in  Bethlehem's  lonely  vale, 

Heard  angel  voices  in  the  passing  gale, 

That  told,  in  lofty  strains,  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  joyful  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth  ; 

While,  by  the  radiance  of  a  single  star,  *• 

A  hoary  band  conducted  from  afar, 

The  pilgrim  magi  trod  the  pathless  wild, 

And  at  the  manger  blessed  the  holy  child.' 

Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  there  is  a  very  pleasing 
>ne '  on  seeing  an  infant  playing  with  a  shadow ;'  and  the 
itanzas  which  succeed  are  very  touching.  Some  of  the  pieces 
ire  too  palpably  imitations.  The  following  poem  will  please, 
we  think,  by  its  picturesque  elegance. 

«THE  DRUID. 

*  Hark  !  from  Mona's  woody  steep, 

Rising  from  the  sleepless  main, 
Rolling  solemn,  wild,  and  deep, 
Sounds  the  hoary  Druid's  strain* 

•  Hark !  his  gory  fingers  stray 

O'er  the  harp's  prophetic  strings. 
Hope  expiring  lists  the  lay, 
As  its  awful  burden  rings. 


.  ^ 
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'  See !  beneath  the  leafless  oak, 
Blasted  by  the  lightning's  breath, 

Dimmed  by  sacrificial  smoke, 
Sits  the  minister  of  death. 

*  Horror  in  his  mien  appears, 

Lit  by  many  a  ghastly  smile  ; 
Pity,  bathed  in  hopeless  tears. 
Sighs  in  agony  the  while. 

*  Through  the  dark  mysterious  grove. 

Perched  the  withered  oaks  among, 
Where  the  hovering  spectres  move, 
Sounds  the  raven's  dismal  song. 

4  Round  the  rude  but  hallowed  pile, 
Reared  by  many  a  ruthless  hand, 

Muttering  mystic  rites  the  while, 
Now  the  white-robed  brethren  stand. 

*  Now  again  the  chorus  swells, 

Breathing  from  the  awful  lyre  : 
Death  upon  the  music  dwells, 
As  its  Runic  tones  expire.' 


Art.  XII.  1.  Statements  of  Dissentient  Members  of  the  Committee  of  ike 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society  ;  in  Reference  to  its  Separation  from  the 
British  and.  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  Publication  of  its  "  Second 
"  Statement."     8vo.  pp.  40.     Edinburgh.     1826. 

2.  Letters  in  Defence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ad- 
dressed to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.  Letter  the  First.  8vo. 
pp.  22.    Letter  the  Second,  pp.  32.    Edinburgh.     1826. 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Robert  Ilaldane,  Esq.,  containing  some 
Remarks  on  his  Strictures  relative  to  the  Continent  and  to  Con- 
tinental Bible  Societies.  By  C.  F.  A.  Steinkepff,  DS>,  8ro. 
pp.  38. 

4.  Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  with 
Respect  to  a  Conference  which  took  Place  between  them,  and  a 
Deputation  from  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  on  April  4, 1826.     8vo.  pp.  54. 

''I'HESE  pamphlets  demand  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
■  they  would  have  received  earlier  notice,  had  it  not  been 
our  wish  to  wait  for  certain  impending  publications  which 
have  not  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Gorham  hag  been  at  his  '  dirty 
'  work  again/  and  Dr.  Thomson  has  followed  him  in  a  personal 
attack,  of  which  we  shall  only  now  say,  that  any  good  man 
would  infinitely  prefer  being  its  subject,  to  having  been  its 
author.   There  are  symptoms  which  seem  lo  call  for  the  lancet, 
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het  than  for  the  pen.  There  is  a  wrath  which  even  a  soft 
swer  cannot  turn  away,  which  is  more  pitiable  than  it  can 
provoking.  But  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  mood  may 
ol  down  to  temperate ;  and  we  willingly  defer  our  final  re- 
nder to  these  two  gentlemen  till,  having  heard  all  their  argu- 
^nts  and  all  their  abuse,  we  may  be  enabled  to  answer  them, 
t,  we  hope,  according  to  their  spirit,  but  in  a  temper  more 
>rthy  of  the  cause.  Our  observations  on  the  pamphlet* 
lore  us  shall,  therefore,  be  very  few. 

Dr.  SteinkopfF's  Letter,  the  first  in  the  order  of  publica- 
>n,  breathes  a  most  amiable  and  conciliatory  spirit.  At  the 
me  time,  it  points  out  the  very  defective  nature  of  Mr. 
aldane's  information,  rebuts  several  of  his  charges,  and 
ncludes  by  pointing  out  the  practical  difficulties  w.hich 
e  Committee  will  have  to  contend  with  in  carrying  into 
feet  the  measures  which  have  been  forced  upon  them. 

4  That  such  difficulties  actually  exist,  may  be  proved  not  only  by  the 
ncurrent  testimony  of  the  foreign  clergymen  resident  in  London, 
longing  to  different  churches  and  nations,  but  also  by  that  of  many 
spectable  ministers  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
10  are  decided  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
lose  character  places  them  above  the  Suspicion  of  exaggeration  * 
nd  here  I  may  remind  you,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
y  itself  cannot  circulate  any  English  Bibles  except  those  of  the  au- 
orised  version,  without  note  and  comment,  and  all  these  must  be 
inted  at  the  presses  of  the  two  Universities,  or  by  the  king's  printer. 
t  present  no  such  Bibles  printed  in  England  are  admitted  into  Scot- 
no,  because  the  king's  printer  there  claims  an  exclusive  privilege 
printing  them  tor  that  part  of  the  British  empire.  Suppose,  then, 
at  Bibles  in  the  English  language,  according  to  the  authorised  ver- 
)n,  and  without  note  and  comment,  should  be  printed  abroad  and 
iported  into  this  country,  the  law  would  unquestionably  be  put  in 
rce  against  those  who  imported  and  circulated  them.  Let  me  apply 
lis  to  foreign  parts.  Certain  rights  and  privileges  are  also  enjoyed 
lere ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Orphan  House  at  Copenhagen  has  the 
eclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  Denmark  ; 
id  though  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  any  printer  may  print  the 
criptures  of  the  authorised  version,  yet  if  an  attempt  should  he  made 
»  publish  and  circulate  editions  from  which  the  Apocryphal  books 


*  A  late  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in 
bpenhagen,  contains  the  distinct  declaration,  that  neither  the  Govern- 
lent  nor  the  people  will  allow  the  Danish  Bible  to  be  circulated,  ex- 
ept  in  the  authorised  version,  which  includes  the  Apocrypha. 

Letters  recently  received  from  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Nassau-Usin- 
en,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  concur  in  repre- 
mting  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  distribution  of  the 
rerraan  Bible  without  the  Apocrypha. 
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are  excluded,  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
thoritie8,  and  without  the  friendly  consent  and  active  co-operati 
the  Continental  Bible  Societies,  which  enjoy  the  patronage  of  Go 
ment,  such  a  measure  might,  I  apprehend,  eventually  lead  to  th 
hibition  and  confiscation  of  such  unauthorised  editions,  and  the 
persons    who  print,  import,  and  circulate  them  would  be  liab 

J  prosecutions  at  law.     But,  admitting  even  that  individuals  we 
iberty  to  circulate  Bibles  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  there 
found  persons  also  willing  to  receive  them,  such  circulation  f 
still  be  very  limited  without  the  co-operation  of  national,  provii 
and  district  Societies.*      Those  who  are  correctly  acquainted 
the  state  of  the  Continent  must  be  aware,  that  all  institutions,  i 
ding  those  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  are,  generally  spea 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  some  department  of  the  state.     V 
then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  I     Si 
not  to  oppose  himself  to  the  established  regulations  of  those  s 
whose  subjects  he  proposes  to  benefit ;  not  to  maintain,  with  uny 
ing  pertinacity,  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  refuse  to  do  good  io 
way  but  that  which  he  deems  to  be  the  best ;  not  to  adopt  meat 
which  would,  in  many  cases,  inevitably  close  the  door  against 
and  preclude  the  admittance  of  the  benefits  he  proposes  to  co 
Surely  if  there  be  any  line  of  conduct  pointed  out  more  distil 
than  another  to  our  institution,  it  is  this  :  to  follow  the  leadings 
the  openings  of  Divine  Providence ; — to  avoid  all  needless   occi 
of  offence ; — to  preserve  that  encouragement  and  protection  whtc 
now  extended  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Protti 
States ;— and  carefully  to  avoid  provoking,  without  necessity,  the 
position  of  those  countries  wherein  the  Society  has  not  yet  be* 
cognised  and  approved*     And  you  must  allow  me  to  add,  that  at 
by  following  this  line  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hat,  u 
the  divine  blessing,  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  mankind, 
is  by  pursuing  the  same  path  we  may  expect  continued  and  incres 
facilities.    It  is  not  by  indiscriminate  obloquy  and  reproach  tha 
ther  individuals  or  nations  can   be  benefited ;  nor  is  it  by  arrogs 
to  ourselves,  exclusively,  the  character  of  the  people  of  God,  tha 
are  most  likely  to  convince  others  of  our  claim  to  the  title,  or  to 
them  into  the  path  of  peace  and  safety.     Not  only  does  it  appai 
roe  perfectly  consistent  with  Christian  principles  to  adopt  all  fura 
and  honest  means  of  conciliatton,  but  such  conduct  seems  to  be 


*  <  The  great  importance  of  national  and  provincial  Bible  Som 
appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  kingdoms  of  Swei 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,  a  general  collection  in  aid  of  the  funds  oft 
respective  Bible  Societies,  has  been  made  in  every  Protestant  \ 

fregation.  A  similar  collection  is  annually  to  take  place  in  aD 
'rotestant  churches  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  for  the  bend 
the  Prussian  Bible  Society.  Could  all  this  bare  been  acoomfifi 
without  the  sanction  of  the  highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ttfll 
ties?    Assuredly  not!' 
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tlnctly  enjoined  by  that  heavenly  charity  which  "  suSereth  long  and 
is  kind."  ' 

The  Statements  of  the  Dissentient  Members  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Committee,  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 
The  presumed  unanimity  of  that  Committee  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things  that  we  had  ever  met  with.  Delightful  as  is 
the  view  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity,  we  could  not 
help  secretly  adverting  to  the  remark  of  the  inspired  apostle  on 
one  occasion  — "  even  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away."  The 
Dissentient  Members  whose  statements  are  here  put  forth  are, 
the  Rev.  H.  Grey,  A  M/;  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Carbrook; 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig  ;  the  Rev.  John  Brown  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wardlaw ; — •  Daniels  in  judgement/  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
som  sneeringly  calls  them,  and  he  terms  their  united  state- 
ment a  '  flagrant  and  affecting  felo  de  se.'  Mr.  Grey,  in 
E  articular,  appears  to  be  the  object  of  his  jealousy  or  spleen  : 
e  is  not,  it  seems,  so  chaste  a  writer  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  and  is,  therefore,  insulted  over 
by  this  ecclesiastical  Isbmaelite  ;  but  he  may  be,  nevertheless, 
the  better  Christian.  We,  too,  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  and  read  this  document,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
concur  in  all  its  statements.  Let  them  weigh  well  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  * 

'  It  appears  to  rae,'  says  Mr.  Grey,  '  that  the  London  Committee 
have  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  what  just  Protestant  principles  re- 
quire, in  6xing  the  bounds  of  our  connection  with  foreign  societies, 
and  in  securing  our  funds  from  all  Apocryphal  misapplication  what- 
ever, in  time  to  come ;  and  that  when  it  is  determined  that  the  Bibles 
.  we  issue  from  our  depositories  at  home  or  abroad  shall  uniformly  be 
issued  bound,  comprising  the  genuine  Canonical  Books  only,  and  that 
no  money  grants  shall  be  given  in  aid  of  any  editions  that  are  to 
contain  the  Apocrypha,  we  do  all  that,  as  a  Society,  we  are  autho- 
rised to  do.  To  determine  for  foreign  churches  or  individuals,  what 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  with  their  own  money,  and  to  require 
them  to  be  decided  by  our  authority  as  to  which  books  they  shall  re- 
tain and  which  they  shall  reject,  wears  to  me,  I  confess,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  intolerant  usurpation  over  the  consciences,  and  over 
the  personal  liberties  of  men— an  error  of  which  the  Reformed 
Churches  and  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  who  possess  all  their  ad* 
vantages  on  the  principle  of  letting  truth  fight  her  own  battles,  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  set  an  example.  For  though  we  readily  acknowledge 
and  claim  the -right,  as  men  and  as  members  of  society,  of  forming 
ear  associations  with  whom,  and  on  what  terms,  we  please ;  yet,  as 
Christians  and  members  of  a  Christian  Society,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
charity  and  equity  do  not  permit  us  to  withdraw  from  men,  and  to 
refuse  them  our  co-operation  in  a  good  work,  namely,  in  disseminating 
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the  genuine  Scriptures,  simply  because  they  are  mistaken*  and  act 
conscientiously  on  their  mistake,  in  another  and  totally  distinct  part 
of  their  proceeding*  namely,  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  com- 
bined with  the  Apocrypha.  Our  having  the  command  of  more 
money  than  our  neighbours, — for  this,  I  apprehend,  lies  at  the  root 
of  our  assumption, — does  not  entitle  us  to  ride  over  the  heads  of  men, 
to  require  them  to  be  of  our  opinion  before  they  have  heard  our 
arguments ;  to  be  Protestants,  in  fact,  before  they  have  read  the 
Scriptures. — What  answer  should  we  make  to  a  foreign  Society  which, 
happening  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  Minor  Prophets  were  a 
spurious  appendage  to  the  Scriptures,  should  require  us,  on  pain  of 
their  disowning  and  withdrawing  from  us,  to  issue  no  copies  in  which 
these  books  were  contained?  Should  we  not  indignantly  reply, 
4  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  confine  yourselves  to  your  own  afairs ; 
whatever  may  be  your  op  in  iota,  you  shall  neither  invade  our  con- 
sciences as  Christians,  nor  our  liberties  as  Britons  and  members  of 
society,  by  imposing  your  views  upon  us/  The  fact  of  our  opinion 
respecting  the  Apocrypha  being  well  founded,  and  theirs  respecting 
the  minor  prophets  erroneous,  does  not  alter  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  as  conscientious  in  many  cases,  though 
not  so  well  informed  in  their  opinions,  as  we,  and  the  right  of  inter* 
ference  and  dictation  must  be  admitted  to  be  on  both  sides  equal. 

*  While  our  Committee  disclaims  the  assumption  of  legislative 
power  by  the  parent  Committee,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  itself 
chargeable  with  affixing,  on  its  own  authority,  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Bible  Society,  two  new  regulations  never  before  heard 
of  or  submitted  to  discussion  here,  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  parent 
Society ;  first,  that,  as  a  Bible  Society,  we  can  have  no  transactions 
with  other  Societies  but  upon  the  terms  of  their  holding  the  same 
canon  of  scripture  with  ourselves :  secondly,  that,  while  limited  by 
our  primary  law  to  the  circulation  of  the  Canonical  Books  without 
note  or  comment,  we  are  also  limited  to  the  employment  exclusively 
of  agents  bound  by  the  same  regulation,— so  that  any  agent  of  a 
foreign  Society  employed  in  the  circulation  of  that  Society's  books 
containing  the  Apocrypha,  say  among  Catholics,  is  thereby  disqua- 
lified for  disposing  of  any  of  our  books  without  the  Apocrypha 
among  any  class  of  Christians  whatever.  The  world,  it  appears  to 
us,  must  be  wonderfully  altered  before  we  can  expect  to  be  so  ac- 
commodated in  our  peculiar  sentiments  as  to  find  the  means  ef  doing 
good  extensively  on  terms  like  these. 

*  The  jealousy  our  Committee  feels  at  the  possibility  of  contact 
with  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  amount  almost  to  superstition— as  if 
the  Bible  might  be  in  some  degree  defeated  or  paralysed  in  its  effects 
by  standing  on  the  same  shelves,  or  issuing  from  the  same  depository 
with  books  of  an  inferior  character.  The  extension  of  this  principle 
might  lead  to  the  requirement  that  all  men  and  implements,  printers, 
printing-presses,  booksellers,  porters  and  carriers,  employed  in  Bible 
Society  agency,  should  have  renounced  all  purposes,  and  be  disqua- 
lified from  all  application  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  objects  of 
the  Society.    Our  embracing  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  part* 
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Bible  by  the  bund  of  en  agent,  who,  hi  bis  other  hand,  came*  a 
Bible  mixed  with  Apocrypha,  does  not,  in  our  apprehension,  either 
lessen  the  tendency  of  the  pure  Bible  to  do  good,  or  render  that 
Society  answerable  for  the  bad  effects  accruing  from  the  Apocrypha* 
which,  in  giving  the  one,  professedly  renounces  and  -disowns  the 
other. 

4  The  question  of  the  Apocrypha  is  an  old  question.  The  vene* 
rable  Reformers  of  our  national  churches  had  it  among  the  rocks  and 
breakers  through  which  it  was  their  task  to  pilot  their  bark*  It  wag 
settled,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purer,  then  called  the  puritani- 
cal part  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Apocryphal  books,  under  the  desig- 
nation Apocrypha,  had  a  public  and  legal  sanction  given  to  them, 
being  placed  in  the  authorised  version  under  the  inspection  of  the 
community  at  large.  All  the  faithful  compilers  and  translators  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  Jerome  downwards,  seem  to  have  made  it  an 
object  rather  to  fix  the  character  of  the  Apocrypha  as  of  human 
origin  and  fallacious  authority,  than  entirely  to  cancel  and  suppress 
it.  And  although  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  including  it  in  the  Ca- 
non, has  bestowed  upon  it  a  more  formidably  pernicious  character, 
yet,  supposing  the  total  suppression  of  it  could  be  at  once  abruptly 
obtained  in  Catholic  countries,  we  may  question — as  it  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  appealed  to  by  Catholic  priests  and  religious  writers-^- 
whether  such  suppression  would  not  awaken  suspicions  of  defect  and 
mutilation  in  the  Scriptures,  that  might  be  removed  by  an  inspection 
of  its  contents,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  upon  it  the  mysterious 
importance  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  a  thing  unknown.  While  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  keep  their  hands  entirely  clear  of 
it,  one  of  the  happiest  modes  in  which  they  could  exert  their  influence 
on  Foreign  Societies  would  certainly  be,  to  induce  them  to  give  the 
Apocrypha  a  separate  place  in  their  Bibles,  as  has  been  done  with 
such  good  effect  in  our  own.  Our  Reformers  displayed  to  the 
Catholic,  and  to  the  Semi-catholic  part  of  the  community,  that  they 
were  not  jealous  of  the  influence  of  these  books  while  they  came 
accompanied  by  the  pure  word  of  God.  And  did  they  not  soon  drop 
out  of  all  ordinary  editions  as  an  unnecessary.and  cumbersome  ap- 
pendage ?  Did  not  all  serious  students  of  the  Scriptures  learn  to 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  ?-— They  contain  some 
valuable  sacred  history  that  must  have  remained  unknown  to  us,  but 
for  the  narration  of  the  achievements  of  the  Maccabees,  without 
wliich,  we  humbly  conceive,  we  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  make 
out  St.  Paul's  reference  in  his  rapid  enumeration  of  classes  of  name- 
less  worthies  who  underwent  fierce  and  mortal  persecution,  from 
the  35th  to  the  38th  verse  of  the  xith  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
should  hold  it  matter  of  regret  if  this  history  were  suffered  to  fall 
into  entire  oblivion  and  neglect,  except  among  antiquarians  in  sacred 
literature.  And  even  the  absurd  legendary  stories,  which  are  only 
fitted  to  dishonour  the  word  of  God  if  mistaken  for  the  work  of  In- 
spiration, have  an  interest  attached  to  them,  and  a  use,  provided  they 
come  to  us  merely  as  literary  curiosities  of  a  very  ancient  date,  illus- 
trative of  the  influence  which  the  sacred  writings,  popularly  known 
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and  universally  acknowledged,  had  on  the  meanest  national  literatim 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

•  Though  I  would  be  very  far  from  presuming  to  question  the  mo* 
tires  of  men  manifesting  so  much  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth  as  our 
brethren  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  aa 
equal  zeal,  tempered  with  a  more  patient  and  tender  consideration 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  would  have 
led  them  to  hesitate,  and  ponder,  and  review  their  deliberations, 
before  coming  to  the  remorseless  resolution,  that  it  is  better  to 
abandon  the  work  altogether,  than  to  do  it  with  any  mixture  of  im- 
perfection— better  to  leave  extended  provinces  and  populous  cities 
destitute  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  than 
admit  to  foreigners,  of  whatever  character,  the  right  of  judging  for 
themselves,  of  the  eligibility  of  means  to  be  used  for  enlightening 
and  evangelizing  their  native  lands     That  cause  had  need  be  ira- 

Sregnable  in  the  strength  of  its  merits,  that  admits  of  such  modes  of 
efending  it.'    pp.  13 — 16. 

The  Third  Edinburgh  Statement  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ••  Letters  in  Defence  of  the 
•'  Bible  Society,"  signed  Amicus,  which  contain  some  highly 
curious  and  important  information  respecting  the  Edinburgh 
proceedings.  How  far  the  statements  are  correct,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Dr.  Thomson  styles  the  Writer  '  a 
4  sixpenny  slanderer,'  and  accuses  him  of  '  utter  and  shameless 

*  calumny,'  and  '  sheer  malignity' — and  this,  merely,  because 
he  has  given,  as  it  should  seem,  an  incorrect  '  form'  to  a  real 
occurrence.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however,  Amicus  is 
not  a  man  to  be  put  down  in  this  manner.  As  far  as  regards 
Mr.  Haldane,  that  he  should  not  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
either  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or  to  even  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  up  to  the  year  1821,  is,  we  confess, 
so  incredible  that  we  are  fain  to  think  Amicus  must  be  mis- 
taken. The  paramount  ascendancy,  too,  which  he  ascribes  to 
that  gentleman  in  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  involves  such  a 
libel  on  that  illustrious  body,  that  wc  cannot  help  being  a  little 
incredulous.  But  time  will  shew.  The  five  gentlemen  who 
have  done  themselves  honour  by  their  firm  but  temperate  pro- 
test, are  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  only  dissentient 
members.    There  is  sedition  in  the  camp. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
extraordinary  controversy,  than  the  sudden  illumination  which 
has  flashed  like  lightning  from  North  to  South,  respecting  the 
unlawfulness  of  binding  up  the  Apocrypha  betwixt  the  twa 
boards  of  the  Bible ;  when,  in  fact, 

•  from  the  Reformation  in  Britain  to  this  very  day,  the  Bible  along 
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fab  the  Apocrypha,  his  been  constantly  and  generally  circulated 
hroughout  the  three  kingdoms,— no  edition  of  the  Scriptures  of  a 
olio,  quarto,  or  even  octavo  size,  being  ever  printed  without  the  Apo- 
crypha by  the  king's  printers  and  universities.  Yet  never,*  remarks 
his  Writer,  *  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  a  single  complaint  been  made 
m  the  subject  by  persons  whose  consciences  were  aggrieved,  nor  a 
angle  step  been  taken  to  induce  the  competent  authorities  in  church 
ind  state  to  remedy  an  evil  which,  in  reference  to  the  Continent,  is 
low  declared  to  be  abominable.  In  place  of  any  symptoms  of  alarm 
>r  dissatisfaction,  we  find  that  even  the  most  distinguished  and  pious 
ninisters  of  Christ,  within  and  without  the  establishment,  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  and  very  generally  throughout  Scotland,  have 
for  centuries  back  employed,  without  scruple,  such  adulterated  copies 
>f  the  Scriptures  in  their  public  ministrations.' 

Amicus  goes  even  so  far  as  to  suppose  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  pulpit  Bibles  of  the  Ministers  of  St.  George's,  Lady 
tester's,  and  the  New  North  Church,  or  the  Bibles  belonging 
to  pulpits  formerly  occupied  by  them,  contain  the  Apocryphal  I 
Yet,  all  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  containing  the  Apocry- 
pha, are  affirmed  by  the  Edinburgh  Committee  to  be  '  spurious 
'  Bibles.'  Our  universities  print  and  issue,  our  clergy  use  and 
sanction  by  their  use,  spurious  Bibles.  Our  family  Bibles 
are  almost  all  spurious. — Is  it  possible  that  such  a  senseless 
clamour  as  this  can  impose  on  the  religious  public  ? 

Not  only  are  all  our  English  quarto  Bibles  '  spurious/  ac- 
cording; to  the  definitions  and  arguments  of  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  but  the  Bible,  as  read  and  valued  by  Fenelon  and 
Pascal, — the  Bible  which  effected  the  Reformation,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  as  a  book  that,  '  under  the  general 
1  name  of  the  Bible,  is  so  compounded  and  arranged  as  to  satisr 
•  fy  almost  every  variety  of  taste  and  belief.  Such  are  the  lengths 
to  which  this  pretended  zeal  for  '  the  purity9  of  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  carried. 

'  I  am  no  advocate,9  says  Amicus,  «  for  circulating  Apocryphal 
Bibles  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  but  I  do  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  an  opinion  such  as  this  getting  a  firm  footing  in  the  minds 
of  the  religious  public  of  this  conntry ;  because  it  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  this,  that  while  wc  may  and  ought  to  make  every  exertion 
for  the  Heathen,  we  are  not  to  take  the  first  step  for  improving  the 
spiritual  condition  of  any  class  of  Continental  Christians.  To  these, 
unless  they  will  consent  to  take  our  own  purer  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  resolve  to  give  none ;  we  will  wait  till  they  renounce  a  pre- 
judice, the  very  existence  and  strength  of  which  are  derived  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  Inspired  or  Apocryphal, 
and  which  nothing,  in  all  human  probability,  will  remove,  but  an  in- 
creased acquaintance  with  both.' 
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Thd  present  year  will  determine  how  far  the  British  add 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  friendly 
relations  with  the  Continental  Societies,  on  the  plan  which  has 
now  been  adopted.  We  await,  not  without  a  painful  degree  of 
anxiety,  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee avowedly  '  look  more  to  the  purity  than  to  the  extent  of 

*  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  the  Romish  Church  discountenances  the  cir- 
culation of  heretical  versions.  Thus,  the  Pope  of  Rome  and 
the  Pope  of  Edinburgh  shake  hands,  and  make  common  cause 
against  the  pernicious  Society  which  has  been  for  twenty  yean 
scattering  abroad  spurious  and'impure  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. '  Well  may  we  convert/  says  Amicus,  '  the  atheistic 
4  poet's  sneer  into  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  actors  in  this  scene 

•  of  mischief  and  evil : 

'  Tantumne  Religio  potuit  suadere  malorum  V 

In  one  thing,  however,  the  Pope  and  Dr.  Thomson  do  not 
agree.  The  former  dreads  the  circulation  even  of  Romish  and 
adulterated  Bibles,  knowing  well  that  even  with  such  weapons 
Luther  triumphed.  The  latter  trembles  for  Christianity  it  the 
Apocrypha  is  permitted  to  circulate.  Protestantism  must  fall 
before  the  Book  of  Tobit !  Of  the  efficiency  of  even  these 
spurious  Bibles,  however,  past  experience  forbids  us  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt ;  and  therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  the  line  of 
duty  was  clear. 

'  We  ought  to  endeavour,9  adds  Amicus, '  to  convince  the  Roma- 
nists that  the  Apocrypha  is  not  the  word  of  God ;  but  till  that  con- 
viction is  wrought  in  their  minds,  we  must  give  the  Bible  as  they  will 
.take  it,  under  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Bible  which  was  read  and 
valued  by  Fenelon  and  Pascal,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  admixture  of 
inferior  matter,  is  able  to  make  men  toue  unto  salvation.9 
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L.  E.  L.  Author  of  "  The  Improvisa- 
trice,  the  Troubadour,"  &c.  has  a  new- 
work  in  the  press,  entitled.  The  Golden 
Violet,  with  its  Tales  of  Romance  and 
Chivalry  ;  and  other  poem** 

The  Sixth  Number  or  Mr.  Williams's 
Select  Views  fn  Greece,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  July. 

Illustrations  of  Conchology,  according 
to  the  System  of  Lamarck,  in  a  Series  of 
Twenty  Engravings,  on  royal  4 to.,  each 
Plate  containing  many  Specimens,  by 
£.  A.  Crouch,  if  nearly  -ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

Reflection :  a  Tale,  By  Mrs.  Hofland, 
is  in  the  press. 

The  Little  World  of  Knowledge;  ar- 
ranged numerically,  and  designed  for 
Exercising  the  Memory,  and  as  an  In* 
trod uct ion  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  His- 
tory, Natural  Philosophy,  Belles  Let* 
tres,  ficc.  &c.  By  C  M.  Cbasse.  1  vol.  • 
12mo,  will  appear  next  month. 

Lectures  on  Astronomy,  accompanied 
and  illustrated  by  the  Astronomicon,  or 
a  series  of  Moveable  Diagrams ;  designed 
lor  the  U>e  of  Schools  and  Private  Stu- 
deuts.  By  W.  11.  Prior.  12mo.  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  few  weeks* 

Dr.  Elliotson  is.  preparing  a  transla- 
tion of  the  last  Latin  edition  of  the 
Institutions  of  Physiology,  by  J.  F. 
Blumeobach,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Gottengen. 

In  the  press,  with  plates,  The  Sheffield 
Anti  Slavery  Album,  or  the  Negro's 
Friend ;  containing,  Zambo  and  Nila.— 
The  Missionary. — A  Word  for  the  Ne- 
groes.— The  Discarded  Negro. — Tne 
Voice  of  Blood. — Sandanee*s  Dream.— 
Zangara.— »The  Voyage  of  the  Blind— 
Anticipation.  —  A  Ion  so.  —  Sebastian.  — 
The  Negro  Slave,  Sec.  &c. 

The  Amulet,  or  Christian  and  Literary 
Remembrancer  for  the  Year  1827,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  and  in  a  state 
of  considerable  forwardness.  It  will 
contain  a  large  collection  of  interesting 
articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  popular  Authors  of 
the  age,  and  will  be  embellished  with 
appropriate  engravings  of  interesting 
subjects  executed  by  the  first  Artists. 

In  the  press,  A  Concise  Historical 
View  of  Galvanism,  with  Observations 


on  its  Chemical  Properties  and  Medical 
efficacy  in  Chronic  Diseases.  By  M.  La 
Beaume,  Medical  Surgeon,  Electrician, 
F.L.S.,  Sec. 

In  the  press,  Annals  of  the  Home  of 
Brunswick,  by  Sir  Andrew  Haltid**, 
M.D.,  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  illustrated 
with  an  Engraving  from  Mr.  Chantry's 
Bust  of  his  present  Majesty,  by  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  thirteen  beautifully  engraved 
portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
Heroes  of  the  Brunswick  race,  from  effi- 
gies and  paintings  by  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  early  ages. 

Dr.  Nuttall,  whose  editions  of  Virgil's 
Bucolics  and  Juvenal's  Satires,  interline- 
ally  translated,  have  been  so  generally 
approved,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
on  a  similar  plan,  the  entire  Works  of 
Horace  j  with  a  treatise  on  Lyric  Versi- 
fication, and  a  Scanning  Table,  exhibit- 
ing on  musical  principles  all  the  various 
metres  of  Horace. 

Eaily  in  July  will  be  published,  Re- 
marks on  the  late  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  a  dispassionate  examination  of  some 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Court :  to 
which  are  subjoined,  Animadversions  on 
the  evil  tendency  of"  The  Lancet,"  and 
observations  respectfully  addressed  to 
General  Practitioners,  on  the  best  meant 
of  maintaining  their  respectability  and 
privileges.  By  William  Cooke,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Editor  of  an  Abridgement  of  Morgagni 
de  Sed.  et  Cansis,  Secretary  to  the  Huo- 
teriau  Society,  fcc. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, a  new  edition  (in  9,  vols.  8vo. 
II.  16s.;  or,  in  royal  8vo.  21.  5s.)  of 
The  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertford- 
shire, with  the  Original  of  Counties, 
Hundreds  or  Wapentakes,  Boroughs, 
Corporations,  Towns,  Parishes,  Villages, 
and  Hamlets  ;  the  foundation  and  origin 
of  Monasteries,  Churches,  Advowsoos, 
Tythes,  Rectories,  Impropriations,  and 
Vicarages  in  general,  describing  those 
of  this  County  in  particular,  &c.  &c 
By  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  Knt.  Thia 
edition  will  be  a  verbatim  reprint,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  all  the  plates 
(forty-six  in  number)  of  the  original 
work* 
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Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHER 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
of  Kettering.  By  J.  W.  Morris.  A  new 
and  improved  edition,  with  an  appendix 
oootaining  some  miscellaneous  pieces 
not  inserted  in  the  works  of  the  Author. 
8vo* 

BISTORT. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  )3tb  Century. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  the  Translator.   8vo.  9s. 

A  History  of  the  Mahrattas.  By 
James  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the 
First,  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  aud  late  Political  Resi- 
dent at  Satan.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  plates, 
and  a  map  of  the  Mahratta  Country, 
chiefly  from  original  and  recent  Surveys  j 
also  a  map  of  India,  shewing  the  an- 
cient divisions  of  the  Deccau.  21.  13s. 

Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.  By 
Sir  William  Betham,  F.S.  A.  Ulster  King 
of  Arms  of  all  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c.  8vc. 
with  Nine  plates.  15s. 

POETRY. 

Sibyl's  Leaves :  Poems  and  Sketches. 
By  Elizabeth  Wille»ford  Mills.  Post 
8vo.  0*.  6U 


THEOLOGY. 

Scripture  Questions,  explained  and 
illustrated  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Young.  Jty  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper. 
With  wood-cuts.  32mn.  hf-bd.  It.  6e» 

The  Antinomian  Reclaimed  ;  a  aeries 
of  dialogues.  By  Wiillam  Giles.  12mo, 
2s. 

Soul  Prosperity ;  or  the  Closet  Com- 
panion. By  John  Oennant.  A  new  edi- 
tion, revised.  12mo.  4s. 

Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons  on  im- 
portant Texts.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Benson.  PartV.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  of  the 
Being  and  Will  of  God,  and  the  Adap- 
tiou  of  the  present  Revelation  to  that 
Necessity.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Norman, 
A.B.  Curate  of  Brailsfbrd.  8vo,  fit.  6VL 

Wisdom  and  Happiness :  containing 
Selections  from  the  Bible,  from  Bishops 
Patrick,  Taylor,  fee.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Watkios,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  York,  Ice 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

topography. 

A  brief  descriptive  History  of  Hol- 
land, in  Letters  from  Grandfather  to 
Marianne,  during  an  excursion  in  the 
Summer  of  1819.  With  an  engraving 
of  the  Kerk-Hof,  or  Burying- plane,  at 
Rotterdam.  l8mo.  2s.  6d. 
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For  AUGUST,  1826. 


Art.  I.  1.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mediterraneans  principally 
/„.  among  ike  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor.'  in- 
cluding many  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  the  Greek  Revo*' 
lutioo ;  especially  a  Journey  through  Maina  to  the  Camp  of  Ibra-V 
him  Pasha,  together  with  Observations  on  the  Antiquities*  * 
Opinions,  and  Usages  of  Greece,  as  they  now  exist.  To  whick 
is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Fanariotes,  translated  from  the  French, 
of  Mark  Philip  Zallony,  a  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan* 
late  of  Cath.  Hall,  Camb.;  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  S.  Cambrian,  Ac. 
2  vols.  8n>.  pp.  790.   Price  11.  Is.    London.     1826. 

£ 

2.  An  Autumn  in  Greece,  comprising  Sketches  of  the  Character; 
Customs,  and  Scenery  of  the  Country ;  with  a  View  of  its  present 
Critical  State.    In  Letters,  addressed  to  C.  B.  Sheridan,  Est)* 
By  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq,    Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  xx&  * 
240.    Price  9s.    London.    1826. 

3.  An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks 
on  the  present  State  of  Affairs  in  that  Country.  By  William 
•Martin  Leake,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

12mo.  pp.  204.  Price  7s.  6d.  London.  1826. 

N  our  Number  for  March  last,  we  reviewed  the  several  ac- 
counts furnished  by  Messrs  Waddington,  Blaquiere,  Emer- 
son, Count  Pecchio,  and  Captain  Humphrys,  relative  to  the 
state  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  last  Campaign  in  1825. 
The  present  volumes  contain  no  later  information,  but  they 
are,  on  different  accounts,  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  Mr. 
Buhner's  is  a  very  slight  and  jejune  performance.  Mr.  Swan's. 
Journal,  though  chargeable  with  an  occasional  flippancy* 
abounds  with  highly  entertaining  matter,  and  adds  manyin- 
teresting  particulars  to  our  previous  information.  Col.  Leake's 
Outline  may  be  recommended  to  our  readers  as  a  succinct  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution* 
from  which  they  will  derive  a  far  clearer  and  more  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  than  from  either  the  four-volume 
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historical  romance  of  M.  Pouqueville,  the  would-be  Herodotus 
of  Modern  Greece,*  or  the  equally  veracious  and  ornate  work 
of  his  countryman  and  rival,  M.  Raffenel.  A  good  map  is 
appended  to  the  volume  ;  and  altogether,  it  does  great  credit 
to  the  Author. 

Mr.  Swan's  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  tending  to  correct  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
tne  Greeks.  The  Greek  fever,  the  mania  of  Philhellenism, 
seems  well  nigh  to  have  spent  itself ;  and  now,  even  Greek- 
loan  men  and  Greek-Committee  men  are  turning  round, 
and  emulating  even  Sir  W.  Gell  in  their  abuse,  visiting  upon 
the  poor  Greeks  the  disappointment  of  their  classic  dreams 
and  Utopian  speculations.    This  is  not  fair,  and  Mr.  Swan 

*  The  worthy  Consul  thus  closes  his  history :  *  Pour  mot,  satis/frit 
d'  avoir  fitit  connciitre  les  sottffrances  des  Hellenes,  leurs  memorable* 
actions  et  la  barbaric  des  Turcs,  au  monde  occupS  des  evenemeus  de 
P  Orient \je  me  croirai  assez  recompense  si  f  obtiens  un  jour  desjfils  de 
Dorust  un  rameau  de  V  olivier  aux  belles  couronnes,  qui  cctgnit  le front 
d*  HSrodote  aux  fites  d' Olympic    Je  borne  id  ma  carrtere  et  mes 

vceux! Et  toiy  Muse  sSvere  de  P  Histoire,  &  qui  je  dedie  le 

Jruit  de  mes  veilles9  Clio,  chaste  sceur  d'  ApoUon,  daigne  protSger  man 
overage,  et  recois  pour  jamais  mes  adieux?  We  will  not  attempt  to 
do  justice  by  translation  to  this  exquisite  flourish.  As  to  the  general 
character  of  the  work,  we  find  our  opinion  so  correctly  expressed  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it  in  our  pages 
Sn  place  of  a  more  formal  review. 

'  As  to  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Regeneration,"  we  find  it  written  in 
the  same  romantic  and  poetical  style  which  prevails  in  the  Author^ 
, Travels,  and  which,  although  often  very  agreeably  applied  by  him 
to  local  description  and  the  representation  of  manners,  is  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  statement  of  facts.  Instead  of  a  plain  narrative,  the 
Author  has  entered  into  the  supposed  causes,  combinations,  and 
consequences  of  each  trifling  event;  relating  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, the  speeches  that  were  spoken,  as  well  as  the  actions  that  were 
performed,  thus  losing  the  confidence  of  his  reader  by  an  attempt  at 
precision,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances, to  attain.  Nor  is  M.  Pouqueville  satisfied  with  displaying  his 
knowledge  of  each  thought  and  movement  of  the  contending  parties. 
He  is  equally  competent  to  expose  the  Machiavelic  arts,  as  be  is 
'  pleased  to  describe  them,  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he 

Sretends  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  secret  council  of  the 
iritish  Septinsular  Government ;  which  he  politely  entitles  the  Pan- 
demonium of  Corcyra.  In  feet,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  main  de- 
sign, as  a  true  disciple  of  the  Napoleon  school,  to  throw  blame  and 
odium  upon  England  and  Englishmen.  But  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  his  authority  will  neither  be  very  extensive 
nor  very  durable.* 
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very  properly,  though  with  much  bluntness  and  freedom!  ex- 
poses such  conduct. 

*  A  nephew  of  General  Washington  has  arrived  here  from  America, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Greeks.  He  intends  to  levy  a  body  of 
troops  in  Ireland,  and  talks  of  embarking  before  long  with  that  view. 
There  are  also  two  Irishmen,  Messieurs  Emerson  and  Tennant,  who 
have  had  commissions  in  the  Greek  army,  and  have  also  served  at 
sea  with  Miaulis:  but  they  are  sick  of  Greece  and  liberty,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  sailing  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Cambrian, 
than  to  have  bush-fighting  and  short  commons  in  the  Morea.  No 
doubt  they  are  quite  right. 

« It  is  singular  with  how  many  wild  ideas  Europeans  come  into 
Greece.    Some  design  presently  to  carve  out  fortunes ;  others  look 
for  fame,  intending  to  enact  the  hero  ;  while  a  third  class  dream  of 
"  Asiatic  eyes"  and  love  and  liberty.     Some,  having  ruined  them- 
selves in  fortune  and  in  character  at  home,  embark  for  Greece  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  die  by  assassination  : — of  such  are  Fen- 
ton  and  the  rest  of  that  party.    Others  again  are  filled  with  a  sort  of 
spurious  enthusiasm,  gendered  upon  a  sickly  habit,  by  committee 
meetings,  inflammatory  speeches,  and  idle  rodomontades— these  are 
perhaps  the  most  numerous  :  and  the  result  of  all  is  the  most  irri- 
tating disappointment.     Instead  of  finding  Greece  that  land  of  spot- 
less purity  which  their  imaginations  have  depicted,  they  find  evil 
stalking  abroad  as  openly  as  at  home.     Naturally  supposing  that 
every  Greek  must  be  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,  they  trust 
without  (he  smallest  precaution ;  if  they  be  once  taken  in,  their  male- 
diction strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  Greece.    At  home,  however,  they 
would  have  acted  more  warily,  and  therefore  might  have  escaped  the 
deceit :  they  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Greek  may  be 
poor,  the  victim  of  a  desolating  war,  and  consequently  desirous  of 
turning  his  merchandize  to  the  best  account.     Thus  they  instantly 
denounce  Greece  as  the  land  of  extortion.    But  their  own  country 
will  furnish  them  with  examples  of  equal  rapacity,  with  less  excuse. 
They  enter  Modern  Greece,  possessed  of  little  more  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  what  arises  from  newspapers,  or  from  certain  reminis- 
cences of  its  ancient  history :  they  come  full  of  their  own  importance, 
of  the  value  of  their  services,  and  of  the  prodigious  recompences 
due  to  them  ;— they  interfere  with  what  they  do  not  understand— 
prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  people  whose  character  they  have 
not  considered — are  offended  at  not  meeting  with  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  advanced  civilization,  and  return  to  Europe  to  discharge 
their  venom,   invent  frothy  declamations,  and  render  their  incon* 
sistency  the  laughing-stock  of  all  about  them.    Such,  I  verily  believe, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  it  regards  those  who  have  returned 
home  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  Greece.    They  have  had  faith 
in  visionary  fancies ;  they  have  dreamed  a  pleasant  dream,  and  they 
have  awoke  mortified  at  not  finding  in  reality  the  glorious  assemblage 
of  beings  and  things  for  which  their  excited  minds  had  prepared 
them.    Even  the  sublime  aspect  of  Greece  is  lost  upon  such  persona. 
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They  see  in  her  mountain  grandeur  nothing  but  sterility,  in  the 
ruined  monuments  of  her  ancient  magnificence  one  uniform  and 
wearisome  monotony  ; — they  languish  for  cultivated  fields  and  forest 
trees,  for  turnpike- roads  and  coaches;  and  when  they  look  in  vain 
for  the  solid  contents  of  an   English  larder  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney— when  they  find  salt  and  a  few  pot- herbs  (though  in  the  excur- 
sions which  I  have  made,  it  has  generally  been  my  luck  to  fare  some* 
what  better!)  in  place  of  the  dainty  morsels  of  their  imaginary  Co* 
caigne*  they  are  all  astonishment,  and  indignation,  and  dismay!     En- 
thusiasm is  lost  in  vexation,  and  frequently  replaced  by  a  vindictive- 
ness  of  feeling  which  urges  to  the  most  indecent  demeanour.     For- 
merly their  tongues  never  moved  but  to  panegyrize  Greece;  now  they 
are  equally  prolific  in  invectives  :  no  report  can  be  too  false  nor  too 
foolish  for  their  credence,  no  fate  too  direful  for  a  nation  so  degraded 
and   lost.     '*  Greece  is   unfit  for  liberty,  and  ought  to  remain  in 
thraldom."     This  is  the  cant  of  the  party,  which  forgets,  in  its  wis- 
dom, that  what  the  multitude  are,  they  must  always  be  if  no  change 
operates  in  their  favour  :  if  they  continue  slaves,  they  will  retain  the 
feelings  and  the  barbarism  of  slaves.     «'  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et 
bonis  "     It  is  absurd  to  expect  constancy  of  valour  from  a  race 
trained  up  in   moral  and  political  debasement,  or  greatness  of  mind 
from  a  people  trammelled  in  the  bonds  of  an  uncivilized,  heartless, 
and  paralyzing  despotism-     If  you  would  amend  Greece,  let  her  be 
free  :  if  you  would  renew  her  youth  of  virtue,  remove  that  decrepi- 
tude of  heart  and  soul,  which  the  wise  and  the  good  cannot  but  lament 
— set  her  free !    But  do  not  expect  instantaneous  amendment ;  do  not 
repose  in  utter  impossibilities !     Let  the  medicine  have  time  to  take 
effect.     It  may  at  first  produce  some  violent  commotion— it  may  irri- 
tate the  frame,  and   the  crisis  may  be  full  of  danger ;  but  it  will,  it 
must  triumph  at  length.     He  who  can  suppose  that  the  bare  donation 
of  liberty  is  to  work  a  sudden  and  vital  change, — is  to  exalt  humanity 
from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  to  that  height  at  which  it  ought 
to  stand ;  or  he  who  can  imagine  that  liberty,  when  given  and  assured, 
demands  not  intense  and  habitual  watchfulness,  that  it  does  not,  like 
a  rare  exotic,  cull  for  the  most  assiduous  culture,  for  the  pruning  of 
superfluous  branches,  for  the  plucking  away  of  rank  and  discoloured 
leaves,  for  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture,  all  that  can  cherish  and 
protect ;  such  a  man  is  a  trifler,  an  enthusiast,  duped  by  his  wishes 
or  by  his  ignorance  of  mankind.' 

*  #  *  *  * 

'  Let  us  bear  with  them  awhile.  Instead  of  denouncing  their  weak- 
ness and  calumniating  their  best  intentions,  let  us  give  them,  at  least, 
the  encouragement  of  our  wishes.  If,  after  all,  they  remain  the 
abject  creatures  which  some  imagine,  (and  which  none  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  insinuate,  than  those  who  have  been  prowling  like 
jackals  round  the  ruins  of  Ephesus!)  their  fate  will  arrive  soon 
enough,  and  it  will  be  replete  with  terror!  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
every  thing  have  its  course  But,  above  all,  keep  them  from  .that 
Quixotic  class  of  interlopers  who  run  about  the  country,  peeping 
into  this  corner,  and  bouncing  out  of  that;  meddling  with  affairs 
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above  their  comprehension,  and  disturbing  the  national  councils  with 
a  crude  train  of  school- boy  dreams  and  maudlin  fancies.     One  builds 
frigates  in  America,  and  another  brings  armies  from  Ireland ;  here, 
lurge  bodies  of  well-appointed  cavalry  start  into  life  from  the  dragon 
teeth  of  some  Western  Jason,  and  there  stalks  an  errant  knight,  or 
arrant  knave,  ready  to  marshal  them  the  way  to  victory  and  freedom 
in  the  snapping  of  a  flint.     And  what  becomes  of  all  these  fine  pro- 
jectors ?     Why,  they  are  disappointed,  forsooth,  in  the  character  of 
the  Greeks,  disgusted  at  their  ingratitude,  and  exasperated  at  their  , 
not  following  the  pathways  by  which  they  became  eminent  in  wisdom. 
The  chances  of  war  too  despoil  them  of  a  ^ew  dollars,  and  fortune 
lours  a  little  upon  the  Greek  cause.     Therefore  they  decamp,  pru- 
dently covering  their  retreat  with  a  heavy  fire  of  abuae,  and  opening 
from  the  first  secure  post  a  battery  of  unqualified  malediction.     I  will 
not  object  cowardice  to  a  desertion  of  this  sort ;  it  may  be,  or  may 
not.     But   according   to   my  way  of  thinking,   there   is  very  little 
decency  or  good-sense  in   that  person  who   will   rush   hot-headed 
among  a  people  who,  whatever  they  are,  attempted  not  to  impose — 
attempted  not  to  seduce  him  by  the  assumption  of  a  plausible  but 
fallacious   exterior, — and  then,  because  they  fall  short  of  his  extra- 
vagant expectations,  leaves  them  to  sputter  forth  disgust  and  execra- 
tion !     He  may  have  good  reasons  for  relinquishing  an  ill-advised 
undertaking,  but  he  can  have  none  for  accompanying  it  with  obloquy. 
Silence  would  become  him  better ;  shame  at  his  own  credulity,  or 
sorrow  for  the  exhibition  of  an  uncontrolled  and  wayward  vanity/ 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  has  been,  on  all  hands,  a 
great  deal  of  miscalculation  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and 
their  cause.  Political  foresight  has  been  completely  baffled 
by  the  length  of  a  struggle  which  has  seemed  so  often  on  the 
point  of  extinction,  and  which  has  outlived  so  many  of  the 
actors  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  originating  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  Austria  and  Russia  jointly  contributed  to 
bow  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution ;  and  Turkey  has  been  in- 
debted to  their  mutual  jealousy,  but  still  more  to  the  good 
offices  of  her  watchful  Protestant  ally,  for  the  duration  of  her 
tottering  empire.  •  Que  Diable  faire  de  Constantinople?' — was 
the  grand  difficulty  started  by  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  and  this 
posing  question  has  continued  to  perplex  cabinets  and  diploma? 
tists  ever  since.  The  key  of  the  Bosphorus  might  with  ease 
have  been  wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman,  could 
it  have  been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christendom, 
what  other  power  to  entrust  it  to.  But  this  not  being  very 
easy  or  possible,  it  has  become  the  interest  of  every  Christian 
state  of  Western  Europe,  to  support  and  protect  Turkey  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  great  Northern  neighbour. 

The  transfer  of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  British  protection  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  French  and  Russian  parties  in  Greece ;  and 
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although,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of 
foreign  aid,  it  has  proved  the  most  fortunate  event  that  could 
have  occurred  for  the  Greeks.  While  these  islands  are  ours, 
Greece  cannot  wholly  cease  to  exist.  It  is  true,  that  the  first 
efforts  of  the  Greeks  were  viewed  with  no  favourable  eye  by 
the  British  authorities  there.  It  was  well  known  that  the  first 
agitators  were  Russian  emissaries ;  and  putting  policy  aside, 
it  might  seem  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  discourage  machina- 
tions which  rested  on  the  presumed  sanction  and  concurrence 
of  a  Power  that  had  twice  betrayed  and  deserted  them.  The 
schemes  of  the  Hatarists  were  of  equivocal  origin  and  suspi- 
cious character.  By  them,  the  train  was  laid,  which  Ypsilanti 
{>rematurely  fired,  forcing  the  whole  nation  into  an  insurrection, 
or  which  they  were  ill  prepared,  and  of  contriving  or  intend- 
ing which  they  wer£  for  the  most  part  innocent.  Looking  at 
these  circumstances,  considering  what  passive  instruments  or 
victims  the  Greeks  had  for  centuries  proved  under  their  Roman, 
Moslem,  and  Frankish  masters,  and  knowing  from  experience 
how  degraded  a  being,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  Ionian  Greek, 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  may  be  forgiven  for  having  viewed  the 
first  insurrectionary  movements  with  dissatisfaction  mingled 
with  contempt.  He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  perceive 
that  he  had  under-rated  both  tne  character  and  the  resources 
of  the  people  he  despised  ;  and  '  the  person  styling  himself 
'  Prince  Mavrocordato  '  least  of  all  deserved  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  his  petulant  injustice.  But,  from  the  diabolical 
light  in  which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  held  up  by  M. 
Pouqueville,  we  have  been  tempted  to  think  much  more  favour- 
ably of  his  conduct  than  we  did  at  one  time.  Compared  with 
that  of  certain  English  Philhellenists,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  all  liberality  and  true  friendship. 

The  probabilities  were  all  against  the  Greeks ;  and  those  who 
knew  most  of  the  people  and  their  political  circumstances,  and 
who  formed  their  opinions  on  those  probabilities,  have  proved  the 
most  mistaken.  Tnus  we  find  Sir  William  Gell  remarking,  that 
those  '  who  have  never  witnessed  the  effect  of  habit  on  per- 

*  sons  educated  to  a  state  of  political  slavery,  are  apt  to  be  too 

*  certain  that,  their  own  feelings  are  echoed  by  the  sentiments 
'  of  such  victims  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  present  Rtrug- 

*  gle.'  '  They  are  unaware/  he  adds, '  of  the  incalculable  diffi- 
4  cutty  of  finding  a  respectable  chief,  of  the  impossibility  of 

*  persuading  others  to  obey  him,  if  found,  and  of  the  improba- 

*  oility  that  any  sort  of  public  virtue  should  exist  among  the 
4  oppressed.'  The  factious,  selfish,  mercenary  conduct  of  the 
leading  captains, — the  insubordination  which  has  so  frequently 
retarded  or  defeated  important  operations,— the  open  feud  which 
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at  one  time  existed  between  Argoe  and  Tripolitza,  the  seats  ef 
the  Constitutional  Government  and  the  military  oligarchy,— 
the  jealousies  existing  between  Moreots  and  Roumeliots,  be- 
tween the  naval  and  military  parties, — shew  that  this  Writer 
did  not  over-estimate  the  difficulties  on  which  he  insists ;  his 
error  consisted  in  his  calculations  being  all  on  one  side. 

The  spring  of  1822,  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of 
the  second  campaign,  was  the  very  crisis  of  Grecian  liber* 
ty,  and  the  cause  then  appeared  to  most  persons  little  better 
than  desperate. 

'  On  one  side/  remarks  Col.  Leake, '  was  a  power  larger  in  extent 
of  territory  than  any  In  Europe,  which  had  maintained  its  station  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the 
world  ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  great  Powers  to 
be  essential  to  the  general  peace ;  ready,  by  the  nature  of  its  Govern- 
ment, to  enter  upon  war  at  a  short  notice,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
fiscal,  military,  and  naval  establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long  stand* 
ing.  On  the  other,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province  of  this 
extensive  empire,  without  any  central  authority,  without  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, magazines,  hospitals,  or  military  chest :  whose  whole  military 
force,  in  short,  consisted  only  of  a  rude  undisciplined  infantry  armed 
with  an  awkward  long  musket,  to  which  was  added,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual,  pistols,  a  dagger,  or  a  sword,— igno-. 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acknowledging  no  discipline,  and  more 
nninstructed  in  war  as  an  art,  than  the  Greeks  of  tne  heroic  ages  $ 
—led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and  enterprise,  and  some 
of  the  essential  qualifications  of  command,  but  who  were  scarcely  less* 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their  soldiers,  and  too  selfish  to  lose 
any  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony 
with  the  other  leading  men  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  the  country* 

'  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which  rendered  the  inequality 
between  the  two  parties  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  there  were 
others  which,  although  more  distant,  perhaps,  in  their  effects,  are  so 
powerful,  that  they  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  excluding  die* 
Turks  from  the  Peloponnesus  for  ever,  and  may  even  ultimately  expel 
them  from  Europe.     Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  ae-' 
generacv  of  the  present  race  of  Turks  as  soldiers ;  the  ignorance  and* 
inexperience  of  their  commanders,  often  raised  from  situations  the 
least  fitted  to  give  military  knowledge;  the  total  want  of  subordinate 
staff-officers,  or  of  officers  of  any  kind  qualified  for  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign ;  their  deficiency  in  any  organized  system  of  supplies  in  the 
field;  the  corruption  of  the  government  in  every  gradation;  and, 
though  last,  not  least,  the  poverty  of  the  Porte,  which  has  long  dis- 
abled it  from  supporting  a  corps  of  Janissaries  much  greater  than  b 
necessary  for  the  garrisons  of  tne  empire ; — thus  leaving  an  army  hr 
the  field  to  depend  principally  for  its  numbers  upon  the*  followers  of. 
the  provincial  governors,  added  to  the  feudal  and  local  militia,  who, 
from  ancient  custom,  are  exempted  from  keeping  the  idd  between 
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November  and  May,  and  who  never  fail  to  return  home  in  the  winter. 
Hence,  for  many  years  past,  the  Porte  has  been  unable,  except  on  the 
northern  frontier,  where  are  the  principal  garrisons  of  the  Janissaries, 
to  keep  together  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  more  than  six  months,  or 
even  for  a  shorter  time,  unless  when  plunder  is  immediately  in  view* 
4  It  is  obvious  that  a  contest  between  two  people  such  as  we  have 
described,  cannot  resemble  war  as  it  is  carried  on  between  two  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  equally  practised  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
equally  provided  with  its  materials.  A  people  possessing  only  an  irre- 
gular infantry  cannot  meet  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  plains,  but, 
however  adventurous  they  may  be,  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  a  de- 
fensive war  in  their  own  mountains.  In  like  manner,  the  merchant* 
brigs  and  polaccas  of  the  Greeks,  though  well  manned  and  skilfully 
conducted,  cannot  be  expected  to  place  themselves  alongside  the  two- 
decked  ships  and  frigates  of  the  Turks.  Many  persons  who  have 
not  considered  these  circumstances,  have  ascribed  to  a  want  of  courage 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  that  which  has  been  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  military  position  and  resources  of  the 
two  people/ — Leake,  pp.  62 — 7. 

In  the  first  campaign,  the  Turks  were  in  a  great  measure 
taken  by  surprise.  The  massacres  by  which  the  Porte  thought 
to  terrify  the  Greeks  into  submission,  only  gave  unanimity  to 
the  nation,  inspiring  the  rebellion  with  all  the  energy  and  ma* 
lignity  of  religious  warfare.  The  Divan  and  Lord  Strangford  had 
anticipated  that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea, 
would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Heeta- 
rists  in  the  Dacian  provinces.  Within  three  months,  however, 
from  the  murder  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  a  great  part  of  Northern  Greece,  as  far  as  Salonika, 
the  Turks  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  large  towns  and 
fortified  places,  all  the  mountains  and  open  country  being  ei- 
ther in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  or  exposed  to  their  incursions. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  Navarino  surrendered  to 
the  patriots  in  August,  after  a  three  months'  blockade ;  and 
Tripolitza  fell  in  October.  Corinth,  a  still  more  important 
oonauest,  had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  turn  it  to  account,  ca- 
pitulated in  January,  1822. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Osmanlya  un- 
der the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  fall  of  Ioannioa 
and  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha,  by  relieving  the  Porte  from  all 
further  apprehensions  in  that  quarter,  had  not  only  set  at  liberty 
the  forces  under  Khourshid  Pasha,  but  had  inspired  the  Turk- 
ish troops  with  a  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  pre- 
parations made  for  the  contest  were  on  a  formidable  scale,  and 
the  plan  was  not  injudicious.  Thirty  thousand  troops  of  the 
Porte,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  cavalry,  besides  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  horse  raised;  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Ron- 
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melia,  were  collected  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Morea.    Another  army,  composed  of  Albanian  troops, 
was  to  sweep  the  whole  of  Western  Greece  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,    The  fleet  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  was,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  collect  troops  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
then  to  proceed   to  Napoli,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
army  of  Eastern  Greece,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  by 
that  time  have  entered  the  Morea.    Thence  it  was  to  proceed 
to  Patras,  to  debark  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  transport 
into  the  Morea  the  forces  of  Western  Greece.     Owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extensive  nature  of  these  preparations, 
it  was  July  before  the  main  body,  under  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
crossed  without  opposition  the  mountain  defiles,  and  entered 
Phocis  and  Boeotia, — *  plundering,  burning,  and  murdering, 
while    they  published  the  amnesty  of  the  Porte.'     Corinth, 
which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  or  been  unable  to  supply  with 
either  engineers,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons;  and  the  Turks  advanced  in  full  security  to  oc- 
cupy the  Argolic  plain.    The  Greek  Government  took  to  flight, 
embarking  on  board  their  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Argos ;  and  it 
might  seem  that  all  was  lost.     But  where  was  the  Turkish 
squadron,  on  which  this  immense  army  had  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  depend,  not  only  for  co-operation,  but  for  supplies  ?    The 
Divine  vengeance  had  overtaken  the  destroyer  of  Scio,  and  the 
fleet  was  detained  too  long  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  in  the  Morea.     Famine  now  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks.   A  total  want  of  provisions  for  either  men  or  horses 
soon  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Turkish  commander  to  de- 
lay his  retreat.  The  Greek  guerillas  had,  in  the  mean  time,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  passes  which  form  the  only  outlet  from 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  victims  to  their  own  want 
of  discipline,  and  the  improvidence  and  rashness  of  their  leader, 
in  the  passes  of  Tretus  and  Mount  Eubcea,  on  either  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Mycenee ;  where,  remarks  Col.  Leake, '  a  Grecian 
*  imagination  might  picture  the  ghosts  of  the  Atrid»  witnessing 
4  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a  slaughter  of  the  barbarian 
'  hosts,  from  which  Greece  may'perhaps  date  her  resurrection 
4  from  slavery.' 

In  Western  Greece,  the  Turco- Albanian  forces  bad  found 
full  employment  during  the  summer,  in  making  their  way  to 
Messolonghi,  the  defence  of  which,  under  Mavrocordato,  was 
the  most  brilliant  affair  in  the  campaign.  At  length,  after  the 
failure  of  a  general  attack,  on  Christmas  day  (Jan.  5, 1823,)  the 
Albanians,  discouraged,  began  to  thiak  of  returning  homewards^ 
and  tidings  of  a  large  body  of  Moreots  haying  landed  in  A<HH~ 
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nania,  alarmed  them  so  much  for  their  safe  retreat  across  that 

(>rovince,  that  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder, 
eaving  great  part  of  their  camp  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  Great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
ford  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Achelous ;  and  with  an  enemy 
hanging  upon  them  on  every  side,  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
army  reached  Vonitza  in  safety.  Thus  melted  away  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  host  which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Greeks  with  utter  destruction  ;  and  the  Porte  saw  all  its  vast 
and  expensive  preparations  terminated  in  disgrace  and  dis- 
comfiture. Napoli  surrendered  to  the  Patriots  on  the  following 
January,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  Ottoman  plan  of  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year,  was 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  The  object  of  the  Porte  was  to 
effect  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  from  both  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  supported 
by  their  fleet ;  but  the  defects  in  the  Turkish  system  again 
rendered  abortive  a  plan  which  required  for  its  success,  a 
larger  army  than  the  Porte  had  the  means  of  collecting  to- 
gether, with  an  accuracy  of  combination  which  none  bat  the 
most  efficient  Government  could  command.  With  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  Capitan  Pasha  was  unable  to  reach  Patras  before 
Midsummer ;  and  September  had  arrived  before  the  Pasha  of 
Scutari,  on  whose  Albanians  the  Porte  rested  their  main  hopes 
of  success  in  Western  Greece,  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
plains  of  iEtolia,  and  to  threaten  Messolonghi  with  a  second 
siege.  But  by  this  time,  the  army  of  Eastern  Greece,  after 
laying  waste  the  whole  country  round  Parnassus  and  Livadia, 
had  been  so  harassed  by  the  armatoli  bands  under  Odysseus 
and  Niketas,  as  to  be  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order into  Thessaly  and  Negropont ;  and  the  failure  of  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  rendered  fruitless  all  the  exer» 
tions  of  the  Albanian  chiefs.  They  accordingly  began  their 
retreat  in  November.  Corinth  had  capitulated  to  the  Greeks 
a  short  time  before.  Thus,  after  a  three  years9  contest,  not 
a  single  step  had  been  taken  towards  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection. On  the  other  hand,  Patras  and  Lepanto,  which  give 
the  naval  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  important 
posts  of  Vonitza  and  Prevesa  in  Western  Greece,  Egripo, 
which  commands  Eastern  Greece,  Modon,  and  Koron  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  in  possession  of  the  country  ;  while 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war,  and  above  all, 
their  civil  dissentions,  which,  in  December  1823,  broke  out 
into  open  hostilities  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
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bodies,  prevented  them  from  following  up  their  successes  by 
any  decisive  and  combined  operations. 

The  campaign  of  1824,  though  it  did  little  towards  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  more  inglorious  and  un- 
profitable to  the  Ottomans.  In  Western  Greece,  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended.  In  Eastern  Greece,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Dervish  Pasha  to  penetrate  from  Thessaly 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulf  by  the  route  leading  from  Zeitouni  to 
Salotia  ;  but,  within  about  eight  miles  of  the  latter  place,  he 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  under  Panouria. 
The  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  succeeded  in  taking 
the  islands  of  Kaso  and  Psara  in  the  summer;  but  they  were 
wholly  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  Samos,  and  after  sustaining 
some  loss  from  the  Greek  fire-ships,  separated  to  return  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Candia  without  having  gained  any  important 
object.     It  was  evident  that  the  finances  of  the  Porte  /were 

f ;reatiy  exhausted  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  the 
ndependence  of  Greece  might  have  been  placed  out  of  dan- 
ger, had  not  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Ot- 
toman appeared  in  .the  Egyptian  Pasha,  who,  prompted  ap- 
parently by  a  Mussulman  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  possession  at  least  of  Candia  and  Cyprus  as  his  re- 
ward, now  entered  cordially  and  effectively  into  the  quarrel  of 
the  Porte.  The  flourishing  state  of  his  treasury  enabling  him 
to  take  upon  himself  the  chief  pecuniary  burthen  of  the  war, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  consented  tacitly 
to  abandon  the  Peninsula  and  Crete  to  this  formidable  subject, 
leaving  the  rest  to — Destiny. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the  English  stock- 
brokers were  at  this  crisis  supporting  the  Greeks,  the  English 
cotton-manufacturers,  Mahommed  Ali's  chief  customers,  were 
in  effect  subsidizing  their  most  formidable  enemy.  Thus,  re- 
marks Col.  Leake, '  it  appears  that  both  the  contending  parties 
'  in  Greece  are  supporting  the  war  with  finances  derived  from 
'  England.'  Those  who  have  lost  by  the  Greek  loan,  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  knowing  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  specu- 
lations have  proved  by  far  the  most  ruinous  in  their  issue.  This 
unlooked  for  turn  in  events,  whatever  be  its  issue,  can  by  no 
means  justify  the  sinister  auguries  of  those  persons  who  re- 
presented the  Greek  Insurrection  as,  from  the  first,  hopeless 
and  contemptible.  Lord  Strangford  and  Prince  Metternich,  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  and  Sir  William  Gell,  and  all  other  Philos- 
manlees,  great  and  small,  who  so  confidently  assumed  the 
impossibility  as  well  as  undesirableness  of  the  success  of  the 
rascally  Greeks,—'  robbers  and  pirates  all/  have  been  trium- 
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phantly  proved  in  the  wrong.    Should  the  Greeks  be  subdued, 
they  will  not  have  been  conquered  by  the  Ottomans. 

'  Who  could  have  foreseen,  even  a  year  ago,  that  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  should  so  suddenly  have  increased  his  financial  resources  ;  or 
that  his  wealth  should  have  attracted  to  his  military  service  a  great 
number  of  unemployed  officers  from  France  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  or  that  he  should  so  quickly  have  mastered  a  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  been  found  insurmountable  by  any  Turkish  government ; 
namely,  that  of  bringing  his  army  to  submit  to  European  discipline  ? 
Or  that  he  should  so  heartily  have  entered,  at  an  immense  expense, 
into  designs  which,  with  the  most  favourable  result,  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  a  dangerous  ambition,  than  to  serve  his  real  interests  I 
The  event  has  totally  changed  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Greece,  which 
before,  although  slowly,  seemed  to  be  surely  leading  to  an  indepen* 
dence  dejaclo>  which  would  have  been  the  best  preliminary  to  a  paci- 
fication.9 

The  campaign  of  1825  opened  with  the  siege,  followed  by 
the  eventual  capitulation  to  the  Egyptians,  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Navarino  and  Neo-Kastro ;  the  greatest  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  Greeks  since  the  commencement  of  the 
contest.     Tripoli tza,    abandoned   and    partially  destroyed  by 
order  of  Kolokotroni,  was  entered  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  the 
20th  of  June.      Five  days  after,  he  advanced  on  Napoli  di 
Romania,  having,  within  a  month  from  the  fall  of  Neo-Kastro, 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Peninsula.     Here,  a  division 
of  his  army  attacked  the  Greek  outposts  at  the  village  of 
Mylos,  where  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  had  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  bravely  repulsed  him,  and 
Ibrahim  as  hastily  fell  back  on  Tripolitza  as  he  had  advanced. 
Whether  he  had  thought  to  take  Napoli  by  surprise,  or  had 
been  deceived  by  false  information,  does  not  appear.    He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  an  opposite  quarter,  and  endeavoured  to 
open  a  passage  to  Patras  ;  but  the  mountainous  districts  which 
intervene  between  that  city  and  the  plains  of  Mantineia  and 
Argos,  are  exactly  suited  to  such  troops  as  the  Greek  armatoli; 
and  Ibrahim  was  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  advance.    Tri- 
politza at  length  became  insecure  quarters;  and  having  ravaged 
and  desolated  the  whole  country,  he  was  compelled,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  retreat  to  Kalamata.    Here,  in  the 
month  of  September,  Captain  Hamilton  (of  whom  all  parties 
speak  in  terms  of  respect  and  even  enthusiasm)  visited  the 
Pasha,  in  order  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     Mr. 
Swan  attended  him,  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene. 

'When  we  reached  the  main  camp,  which  might  be  four  miles 
from  the  place  of  action,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  displayed  itself 
as  I  had  never  before  witnessed.     Miserable-looking  oeings  were 
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every  where  stretched  upon  the  ground,  oppressed  by  extreme 
fatigue,  while  the  whole  character  of  what  passed  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  turbulence,  without  the  merriment,  of  an 
English  fair.  There  was  but  one  tent  in  the  plain,  and  thus  their 
Tagged,  wretched  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of  noon, 
except  where  olive-trees  supplied  a  shade  :  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  entirely  deprived  of  such  protection.  The  most  for- 
tunate had  stationed  themselves  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river  or 
stream  (the  Eurotas),  which  was  full  of  excellent  water,  and  as  clear 
as  crystal,  broad  but  shallow. 

•  We  were  conducted  by  the  Arab  guard,  who  attempted,  most 
unsuccessfully,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  regular  march,  to  the  cottage 
in  which  Ibrahim  Pacha,  pipe  in  hand*  was  couched.  He  is  a  stout, 
broad,  brown-faced,  vulgar-looking  man,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of 
age ;  marked  strongly  with  the  small-pox.  His  countenance  pos- 
sesses little  to  engage,  but  when  he  speaks,  which  he  does  with  con- 
siderable energy  and  fluency,  it  becomes  animated  and  rather  striking. 
He  frequently  accompanies  his  words  with  a  long,  drawling  cry, 
which  to  European  ears  sounds  ridiculous  enough.  His  manner 
carries  with  it  that  sort  of  decision,  which  is  perhaps  the  common 
appanage  of  despotism :  deprived  of  this,  he  would  resemble  an  un- 
educated, hard-favoured  seaman  of  our  country — and  I  think  1  have 
somewhere  seen  his  exact  counterpart — but  it  may  be  merely  fancy. 
He  was  plainly  clothed  for  a  Turk ;  and  his  camp  establishment  alto* 
gether  had  none  of  that  parade  and  luxury  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  attach  to  eastern  warfare. 

*  Mr.  Smart  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  delivered 
the  letters  with  which  he  had  been  provided. 

The  Pacha,  in  reply  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  observed,  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Navarin,  he  had  sent  a  note  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  offering  to  exchange  all  the  prisoners  but  too, 
Hadgi  Christi  and  Capitan  Nicholas-— who,  he  had  long  ago  pro- 
mised his  chiefs,  never  should  be  released  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  same  proposal  he  would  still  abide  by.  On  being 
urged  to  give  up  the  two  in  question  also,  he  obstinately  refused. 
He  had  pledged  his  word,  and  he  would  keep  it.  What  would  Europe 
say  of  a  man  who  acted  with  so  little  firmness  ?  Instead  of  admiring 
his  vacillation,  they  would  despise  him  for  it.  "  It  is  for  women,9' 
added  the  haughty  Pacha,  u  to  be  mutable  :  I  never  pass  my  word 
but  it  is  sacred.  What  I  say,  I  mean ;  and  what  I  have  said,  I  will 
do."  As  for  the  Turkish  prisoners,  their  release  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him.  The  moment  they  were  free,  he  should  send  them 
out  of  the  Morea.  The  principal  personage,  Ali  Pacha,  had  a  rank 
answering  to  a  general  of  brigade,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Porte 
had  need  of  his  assistance :  if  they  had,  they  would  have  adopted 
sufficient  means  to  effect  bis  freedom  long  before  this.  He  wished  to 
conciliate  the  English  nation ,  and  in  proof  thereof,  he  stated  that 
the  captain  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship,  Chanticleer,  (Captain 
Hope  Johnson)  having  interfered  with  the  disposition  of  a  Greek 
vessel  captured  by  the  Turks,  which  he  considered  no  legal  prize, 
Ibrahim  constituted  him  judge  in  the  affair ;  and  when  on  inquiry  it 
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had  been  decided  against  the  Greeks,  he  relinquished  all  claim  to  the 
vessel ! — This  story,  as  well  as  most  of  what  Ibrahim  asserted,  bears 
the  stamp  of  untruth.  His  evasion  relative  to  the  prisoners  is  open 
and  palpable.  When  an  Eastern  Pacha  promises  his  Meft9  he 
usually  keeps  or  breaks  his  promise,  as  it  best  suits  his  politics !  This 
we  very  well  know.  But  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  our  mission, 
cannot  be  better  evidenced  than  in  the  observation  he  seriously  made 
while  testifying  his  respect  for  Great  Britain,  and  which  he  desired 
us  to  communicate  to  the  Bey  of  Maina ;  namely,  "  that Jbr  Me  time 
he  spared  his  territory  out  of  compliment  to  the  English;  and  that  he 
might  thank  Captain  Hamilton  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
people.  Another  time  he  could  not  tell  what  might  happen."— The 
old  fox  has  long  been  intriguing  to  gain  over  Pietro  and  his  Mainotes; 
and  hopes,  I  presume,  by  this  shew  of  lenity,  to  facilitate  hit  views* 
But 

"  To  whom  do  lions  turn  their  gentle  looks  I 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den  !' 
And  if  he  really  thought  to  gull  Us  by  such  foolery,  he  must  have 
believed  us  children  indeed. 

*  Speaking  of  the  Morea,  although  he  regretted  the  necessity  of 
his  present  proceedings,  yet  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue  them  to 
the  utmost.  He  would  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  Morea ;  so  that 
it  should  neither  be  profitable  to  the  Greeks,  nor  to  him,  nor  to  any 
one.  What  would  these  infatuated  men,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
imbecile  government,  do  for  provisions  in  the  winter  ?  He  knew  that 
his  own  soldiers  would  also  suffer — that  they  too  must  perish.  But 
his  father  Mehemet  AH  was  training  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand.  If  these 
were  cut  off,  he  would  have  more ;  and  be  would  persevere  till  the 
Greeks  returned  to  their  former  state.  One  of  the  castles  on  the 
plain,  he  said,  had  just  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  all 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  other  was  expected  to  fall  immediately.  He 
repeated,  "  1  will  not  cease  till  the  Morea  be  a  ruin."  The  Sultan 
has  already  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  insignia  of  Pacha  of  this 
unhappy  land,  "  and/9  said  his  Highness,  if  the  good  people  of 
England,  who  are  so  fond  of  sending  money  to  the  Greeks,  would 
send  it  directly  to  me,  it  would  save  them  considerable  trouble  t 
eventually  it  all  comes  to  my  treasury/    Vol.  II.  pp.  236—41. 

The  apostate  Suleiman  Bey  (alias  Colonel  Seve),  Ibrahim's 
prime  minister,  is  thus  described. 

*  Just  as  we  were  departing,  Suleiman  Bey  came  up  with  a  letter 
from  the  Pasha  for  Captain  Hamilton.  He  looks  exactly  like  so 
ostler  turned  bandit :  a  strikingly  vulgar  face  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, (as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  master,)  is  set  off  by  small  light 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  flat  nose.  Tnis  person  was  raised  from 
the  ranks  by  Bonaparte,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  Ney, 
for  attempting  to  effect  whose  escape  he  was  outlawed.  He  then 
served  in  the  corps  of  the  Mamelukes,  whom  he  organised ;  and  finally, 
abandoning  his  religion  for  the  polluted  and  degrading  faith  of  toe 
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Crescent)  he  became  Suleiman  Bey,  and  the  associate,  friend,  aad 
general  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.9    p.  246. 

Throughout  their  journey,  which  lay  in  part  over  the  wild 
scenery  of  Mount  Taygetus,  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
Greeks  were  unremitting. 

'  We  slept  securely/  says  Mr.  Swan,  <  in  the  wildest  passes ;  our 
resting-place  was  known  to  hundreds  of  the  mountaineers  who 
guarded  them,  and  we  experienced  not  the  slightest  alarm.  We  slept 
in  houses  which  they  occupied,  our  baggage  scattered  about  the 
chamber ;  we  kept  no  watch,  we  entertained  no  fear,  and  we  suffered 
no  injury.  Whenever  we  met  them,  we  were  welcomed  with  a  re- 
spectful salutation :  when  we  departed,  it  was  with  the  kindest  expres- 
sions of  all*  One  of  our  party  at  least,  who  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  wretched  cant  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Greeks,  be- 
came a  convert.  He  plainly  saw  that  they  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been.  They  did.  not  take  advantage  of  our  situation : 
they  neither  robbed  nor  insulted  us.'    Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

'  A  finer  race  of  men,  in  appearance,  cannot  exist  under  the  sun. 
They  seem  made  for  warriors !     Athletic,  active,  and  enduring,  they 
are  deficient  in  nothing  but  an  eye  that  can  look  unmoved  on  danger, 
and  an  imagination  less  lively  and  amplifying.    They  are  accustomed, 
from  the  pure  force  of  fancy,  to  exaggerate  their  difficulties ;  and  re- 
present to  themselves  evils  which,  like  those  in  the  enchanted  forest 
of  Tasso,  require  but  to  be  met,  to  disappear.     Every  man  in  Colo-, 
cotroni's  army  is  physically  able  to  cope  with  two  of  his  enemies. 
He  has  more  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  superior  local  know- 
ledge.   Between  the  uneducated  Turk  and  Greek,  there  is  no  com- 
parison ;  but  the  latter  fights  for  liberty,  which  years  of  debilitating' 
slavery  have   made  him    almost  unable  to  comprehend,  while  the 
other  fights  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  regular  pay  in  the 
other ;  to  eay  nothing  of  the  bow-string  and  ataghan,  should  he  dis- 
pute the  will  of  his  roaster.    The  chief  motive  which  urges  the  Greek 
into  the  field,  is  a  deep  uncontrolled  hatred  of  the  Turks ;  a  hatred 
which  has  been  gathering  strength  as  the  tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and. 
now  sweeps  along  with  it  humanity  and  reason.     Hence,  his  barba- 
rities—hence, the  crimes  that  blacken  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe* 
But  these  failings  will  be  removed,  and  can  only  be  removed,  when 
he  again  possesses  his  paternal  home  in  peace.    They  originated  in 
the  treatment  which  he  has  so  long  experienced ;  and  he  sheds  the 
blood  for  which,  he  believes,  in  like  circumstances,  his  own  would  be 
poured  forth.    If  it  be  asked,  why,  possessing  impulses  like  these,  he 
shrinks  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  then  only  fails  in  the  exhibition  of 
qualities  which  his  appearance  promises,  and  his  desires  might  be  ex* 
pected  to  stimulate  ?    I  answer,  that  he  wants  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  chief.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  home,  which  in  his  ab- 
sence may  be  laid  desolate,  and  a  family  without  protection,  who  may, 
ere  long,  be  polluted  and  butchered,  or  carried  off  and  enslaved. 
His  previous  nabits  have  made  him  restless  and  turbulent:  he  finds 
fab  condition  unimproved  by  the  war ;  he  feels  that  it  has  altered  fo* 
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the  worse.    The  military  tactics  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  opposed  te 
his  own  ignorance,  are  supposed  to  be  invincible ;  he  suspects  those 
above  him  of  bartering  away  his  life, — at  all  events,  of  profiting  by 
the  sacrifices  he  must  make.    This  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  of  pre- 
serving himself  at  all  risks,  and  of  fighting,  if  fight  he  must,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safety.    Thus,  opportunities  of  annihilating  the 
enemy  are  neglected;  thus  arise  discordant  councils,  the  views  of 
one  baffled  by  another— jealous  of  his  proceedings  or  of  his  power; 
and,  in  short,  thus  may  be  derived  that  want  of  union  and  decision, 
which  are  the  crying  evils  of  the  Greek  Revolution.    Fears  and  sus- 
picions are  readily  communicated ;  where  men  are  unable  to  give 
confidence,  they  are  engendered  by  a  very  shadow.    Enmities  spring 
forth  almost  imperceptibly;  then  good  advice  is  thwarted,  merely 
because  proposed  by  a  particular  individual ;  and  pride  leads  another 
to  enforce  pernicious  counsel,  merely  because  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  bad.    All  this,  aud  very  much  more,  may  arise  without  any  design 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  actors ;  but  people  so  circumstanced 
nave  to  learn  a  hard  lesson ;— the  relinquishment  of  their  own  ad- 
vantage in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  permitting  of 
one  who  but  yesterday  was  an  equal,  perhaps  an  inferior,  to  be  sud- 
denly elevated  above  them  to-day,  when  the  common  interest  de- 
mands it.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  141 — 4. 

•  The  Capitani  of  most  name/  however,  Mr.  Swan  represents 
to  be  the  Dane  of  the  country.  •  Mercenary  and  narrow- 
4  minded,  they  have  only  the  souls  of  pedlars.    They  traffic  in 

*  the  miseries  of  Greece,  and  they  barter  her  liberty  for  gold. 
1  They  quarrel,  they  trifle,  they  betray  without  a  scruple  the 
'  nation's  best  and  dearest  interests.  It  is  with  these  men 
that  the  Constitutional  Government,  and  more  especially  Mar* 
rokordato,  has  had  to  contend.  Count  Peccnio  compares 
them  to  the  Cotidotlkri  of  the  middle  ages.    *  By  turns  faith- 

*  ful  and  unfaithful  to  the  Government,  now  joining  one  party, 
4  and  now  another,  venal  and  changing  at  the  price  of  the  fac- 

•  tions  constantly  opposed  to  each  other,  they  nave  become  the 

•  dread  of  their  fellow-citizens  rather  than  of  the  enemy/  The 
Islanders  are  considered  by  the  Capitani  as  a  separate  nation, 
interfering  impertinently  with  the  Continent.  The  loan  has 
had  at  least  the,  effect  of  destroying  their  ascendancy,  by 
enabling  the  Government  to  pay  the  soldiery.  This  measure, 
however,  indispensable  as  it  had  become,  is  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Bulmer  as  tending  to  convert  a  patriotic  militia  into  mere 
mercenaires. 

'  My  great  fear  of  pay  is,  that  they  who,  before,  fought  for  life,  for 
liberty,  for  their  wives,  for  their  children,  for  their  homes,  and  for 
their  altars,  who  felt  that  they  must  fight  to  preserve  all  these,  may 
at  last  consider  themselves  only  obliged  to  do  so  for  a  few  paras 
a  day ;  of  which,  should  circumstances  deprive  them,  they  would 
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rfepine,  mutiny,  and  finally  throw  down  their  arms  front  disgust  at 
such  imaginary  ill-treatment.9 

But  this  gentleman  seems  to  forget,  that  soldiers  who  receive 
no  pay,  must  live  by  plunder ;  and  that  when  no  booty  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  enemy,  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  a  de- 
fenceless peasantry.  Regular  troops  are,  in  fact,  less  expen- 
sive to  the  country  in  the  end,  often  less  mercenary,  than  an 
irregular  militia.  Besides,  those  who  are  disposed  to  fight  for 
their  wives  and  children,  require  also  the  means  of  supporting 
them  during  their  military  service.  Unlike  soldiers  of  fortune, 
the  soldiery  and  the  sailors  of  Greece  have  for  the  most  part 
families,  whom  they  leave  behind ;  and  their  clamour  for  pay 
is  not  altogether  selfish  or  unreasonable.  The  guerilla  system 
has  been  fully  tried  in  Greece,  and  notwithstanding  the  amaz- 
ing strength  of  the  country,  to  which  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  principally  owing,  and  the  prodigious  achievements 
of  some  of  the  armatoli,  it  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  contest.  The  following  remarks  by 
Count  Pecchio  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

4  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncontrolled  en- 
thusiasm was  most  calculated  to  terrify,  confound,  and  destroy  an 
enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  every  species  of  weapon  and 
diversity  of  assailant,  could  find  no  interval  of  quiet,  no  place  of 
safety*  Irregular  troops  are  in  conformity  with  this  enthusiasm, 
which  rises  into  a  flame  in  every  nation  aspiring  to  liberty.  Such 
troops  were  seen  to  spring  up  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years 
war,  during  the  revolution  of  North  America,  and  during  the  war  of 
independence  in  Spain.  Every  individual,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution,  feels  an  exuberance  of  courage  and  daring ;  he  has  an 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  any 
control  or  discipline.  Hence  he  finds  a  wider  field,  and  one  more  in 
accordance  with  his  passions,  in  fighting  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the* 
disorder  and  tumult  of  a  guerilla  warfare.  But  enthusiasm  is  in  its 
nature  fleeting ;  after  a  time,  it  cools  and  evaporates :  revenge  itself  is 
satiated,  and  the  love  of  glory,  like  every  other  passion,  finally  be* 
comes  enfeebled.  The  ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  women,  has  passed  away*  There  is 
no  longer  any  revenge  to  be  exercised  upon  the  enemy,  no  longer 
any  booty  to  be  seized*9 

The  organization  of  regular  troops,  so  much  opposed  and 
dreaded  by  the  capitam,  is  the  only  measure  that  can  secure 
the  independence  of  Greece.  This  has  long  been  Mavrokor- 
dato's  main  object,  and  they  already  amount  to  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fabvier, — a  French  officer  who  does  honour  to  his  nation,  and 
may  be  considered  is  a  set-off  against  the  infamous  Colonel 

Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  L 
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S£ve.  This  corps,  Mr.  Bulmer  states,  is  much  more  liked 
than  formerly.  But  the  navy  requires,  not  less  than  the  army, 
to  be  put  on  a  different  footing.  This,  it  will  be,  we  trust,  the 
first  concern  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  accomplish1.  The  Morea 
can  never  be  conquered  by  any  foreign  force  unsupported  by  a 
powerful  navy.  The  Greeks  have  not  the  command  6f  the  sea; 
and  yet,  their  brulotiers  have  repeatedly  defeated  the  whole 
plans  of  the  invaders,  and,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  involved 
their  armies  in  destruction.  Upon  the  whole,  we  still  hope 
well  for  Greece,  and  her  cause ;  and  even  were  Napoli  to  fall, 
we  should  not  despair.  This  catastrophe,  however,  we  trust, 
will  be  averted.  The  very  signal  manner  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  repeatedly  appeared  on  their  behalf,  encourages 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  perish.  As  to  Ma- 
hommed  Ali,  he  has,  we  suspect,  done  his  worst,  and  he  may 
have  cause  to  rue  having  engaged  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Swan 
gives  us  no  very  high  degree  of  the  Egyptian  troops ;  and  his 
description  justifies  the  remark  of  Col.  Leake,  that'  the  trac- 
'  tability  of  disposition  which  has  enabled  the  Pasha  to  mould 

*  his  Egyptians  to  the  European  discipline,  is  allied  to  an  infe- 
'  riority  in  hardihood  and  energy  to  the  European  and  Asiatic 

*  Turks,  with  whom  similar  attempts  have  failed.' 

'  The  Egyptians,9  he  proceeds, '  are  precisely  the  troops  least  adap- 
ted to  face  the  active  and  hardy  Greek,  in  the  rude  climate,  the  bar* 
ren  soil,  and  the  strong  positions  of  his  native  mountains.  We  cannot 
easily  conceive  that  Greece  is  destined  to  be  subjugated  by  Egyp- 
tians. Even  Sesostris  drove  his  conquering  chariot  no  further  than 
Thrace;  nor  will  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  of  the  present  day,  think  it  probable 
that  a  conquest  will  now  be  effected,  if  it  depends  on  the  military 
^qualifications  of  the  two  people.  In  short,  as  not  even  Spain,  in  the 
'time  of  the  Romans,  was  better  adapted  for  prolonging  an  obstinate 
contest  by  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  clastic  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  is  the  fairest  reason  to  hope  that  Mehemet  Aly 
may  be  tired  of  his  present  expensive  undertaking  before  he  has  made 
any  great  progress  towards  its  completion, — a  result  which  is  rendered 
still  more  probable,  if  it  be  true  that  his  commercial  speculations  with 
England  are  likely  to  be  much  less  profitable  in  the  present,  than  they 
have  been  in  the  preceding  year.  If,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Pacha  of  Kgypt,  the  Porte  should  now  fail  in  becoming  masters  of  the 
two  great  bulwarks  of  the  insurrection — Messolunghi  and  Nauplia,  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  have  put  forth  their  utmost  exertions  in  vain, 
and  that  their  future  hopes  will  rest  upon  the  effects  of  perseverance 
and  of  the  superiority  of  their  foreign  assistance. 

« In  addition  to  the  two  principal  advantages  which  have  been  men* 
tioned,  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  derives  considerable  strength  and 
hope  from  the  impossibility,  on  their  part,  of  submitting  to  such  a  state 
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of  vassalage*  an  they  were  before  subject  to.  They  know  too  well, 
that  to  give  the  Turks  such  a  power,  would  be  to  consent  to  their  own 
destruction ;  and  they  did  not  want  the  declaration  of  Ibrahim  to  be 
assured,  that  if  ke  should  acquire  the  government  of  the  Morea  by 
right  of  conquest,  which  the  Porte  has  promised  him,  he  would  ex- 
change the  enslaved  survivors  of  the  peninsula  for  a  colony  of  Egyp- 
tians. Such  a  termination,  however,  all  history,  as  well  as  common 
reason,  tell  us  is  impossible,  if  the  Greeks  have  but 

"  the  unconquerable  will 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 
4  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is,  the  retreat  of  a  great  part  of 
the  population  of  Greece  into  the  mountains,  a  continuance  of  preda- 
tory warfare  on  both  sides,  and  the  desolation  of  every  other  part  of  the 
country,  except  perhaps  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  places. 
Some  politicians  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say,  that,  however  de- 
plorable to  the  people  of  Greece  such  a  result  might  be,  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  suffer,  than  that  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
should  be  compromised.  But  supposing  the  interior  continent  of 
Greece  to  be  thus  comfortably  settled  for  the  general  repose,  there 
still  remains  an  extensive  sea-coast : — in  fact,  the  numerous  islands, 
the  winding  shores,  and  the  great  proportion  of  maritime  outline  to 
the  size  of  the  country,  render  the  Greeks  more  peculiarly  a  naval 
people,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  forced  to  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, they  must  be  pirates  by  sea,  as  well  as  freebooters  by  land. 
However  disposed  the  nation  might  be  to  a  better  course,  however 
deserving  of  a  better  fate,  necessity  would  force  the  maritime  popula- 
tion to  those  habits  of  life,  which  are  natural  to  Greece  in  a  savage 
state,  and  to  which  its  rocky  creeks  and  islands  have  always  afforded, 
and  will  ever  give  the  greatest  facilities  No  alternative  would  then 
remain  for  the  powers  of  Europe  but  to  give  up  all  commercial  pursuits 
in  the  Levant,  or  to  suppress  the  Greek  piracies  by  force — in  other 
words,  to  assist  the  Turks  in  exterminating  them  from  their  native 
islands.*    pp  181 


It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks* 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  have  been  so  singularly  rescued  from  Turkish  and 
Russian  despotism,  will  be,  at  all  events,  the  nursery  of  Grecian 
civilization  and  freedom ;  and  a  noble  race  is  rising,  to  lay 
claim  hereafter  to  the  name  of  Greeks.  But  England  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  Peninsula.  She  will  never  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mahommed  AH ; — although  it  seems  to  be  thought,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  certainly,  if  united,  have  the  means,  should  have 
the  merit  of  emancipating  themselves.  Were  they  once  masters 
by  sea,  the  whole  history  of  the  war  has  shewn  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  by  land.  The  fortresses  of  the  Morea, 
cut  off  from  foreign  supplies,  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  the  strength  of  the  country  would  then  render  them  invin* 
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cible, — at  least  by  the  Turks.  But,  without  an  effective  marine, 

there  will  be  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  disasters 
similar  to  those  of  Scio  and  Psara ;  and  that  naarine  must  be 
at  the  disposal  of  an  effective  Government.  Of  this,  the  Hy- 
driote  party,  at  the  head  of  which  Mavrokordato  stands,  are 
well  convinced,  and  they  are  therefore  accused  of  an  undue 
partiality  to  the  navy ;  yet,  Miaulis  has  done  more  towards  de- 
livering his  country,  than  Kolokotroni ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
islanders  has  been  dissipated  in  the  struggle  which  has  enriched 
the  capitani.  We  look  with  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  the 
present  campaign,  which  will  probably  be  decisive. 


Art.  II.  Sermons,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Families*  By 
the  Hon.  Gerard  T.  Noel,  MA.  Curate  of  Richmond,  Surry* 
pp.  494.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1826. 
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very  specific  talent  is  requisite  in  order  to  the  composition 
of  sermons  adapted  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family ;  and  we 
know  of  very  few  volumes  that  are,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the 
urpose.  Mr.  Jay's  Short  Discourses,  and  some  of  the  late 
Jr.  Lavington's,  rank  among  the  happiest  specimens ;  but  a 
great  deficiency  remains  to  be  supplied.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  are  short  sermons,  for  a  discourse  may  weary  more  by  its 
structure  and  composition,  than  even  by  its  length ;  and  there  is 
danger  lest,  in  studying  brevity,  the  writer  fall  into  a  meagre 
and  superficial  style  of  treating  his  topic,  which  will  be  fatal  to 
the  designed  impression.  Brevity  and  conciseness  are  both 
excellencies, — short  sermons  and  short  sentences ;  but  then, 
the  few  ideas  selected  for  illustration  require  to  be  distinctly 
developed,  and  must  not  be  touched  upon  too  slightly ;  nor 
ought  the  transition  to  be  made  to  a  second  topic,  till  the  ut- 
most pains  has  been  taken  to  place  the  first  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  attention  does  not  soon  tire,  when  the  subject  is  quite  un- 
derstood, when  no  extraordinary  effort  is  required.  But  with 
regard  to  sermons  in  general,  whether  read  in  the  family  or  to 
the  village  audience,  it  is  saying  as  much  as  can  be  said,  that 
they  are  but  half  understood  even  by  those  who  give  their  at- 
tention ;  not  only  because  the  phraseology  is  frequently  defi- 
cient in  simplicity  and  idiomatic  propriety,  but  because  the 
sermon  is  made  to  embrace  too  much,  to  consist  of  too  many 
parts,  and  is  not  only  complex  in  its  structure,  but  takes  too 
much  for  granted. 

Mr.  Noel  adverts  to  another  fault  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  domestic  sermons.  They  are  not  unfrequently  read  by  a 
younger  member  of  the  family,  whose  modest  feelings  are  some- 
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times  liable  to  be  wounded  by  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  reader 
to  address  the  eldet  branches  of  the  family  in  language  altogether 
hortatory  and  pastoral.  It  has  formed  part  of  tne  Author's  aim 
in  the  present  volume,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  '  by  di- 
'  vesting  the  discourses  of  a  ministerial  character ;  so  that  the 
'  youthful  reader  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  others, 

•  but  rather  to  be  one  of  the  persons  taught.9  This  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  recommendation  of  the  sermons.  We  think,  how* 
ever,  that  such  phrases  as,  '  let  us  dwell  upon  this  point/ — 

*  let  us  consider, — '  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  before  tne  view/ 
&c,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  appro- 
priate only  to  the  instructor,  should  also  have  been  avoided  : 
though  they  cannot  wound  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  and  are 
not  in  that  point  of  view  objectionable,  they  have  an  unpleasing 
effect. 

But  these  are  minor  matters ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Noel  himself 
adverted  to  them,  we  should  not  have  made  them  the  subject 
of  our  observation.  With  regard  to  the  more  substantial  re- 
commendations of  these  sermons,  the  name  of  the  Author  will, 
with  most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  be  a  sufficient  voucher. 
As  a  preacher,  if  Mr.  Noel  cannot  be  termed  eloquent,  if  he  is 
not  always  lively,  the  quiet  ardour  of  his  manner,  his  very 
tones,  and  the  whole  expression  of  himself,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  phrase,  in  the  pulpit,  convey  the  idea  of  a  man 
intent  upon  communicating  to  others  the  source  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  seem  to  speak  the  language  at  once  of  persua- 
sion and  consolation.  That  this  is  not  an  imaginary  descrip- 
tion of  the  Preacher  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  his  own 
account  of  the  design  of  this  volume. 

'  He  begs  to  remark,  in  allusion  to  the  Sermons  themselves,  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  written  and  delivered  on  thg 
Continent,  chiefly  to  the  English  residents  at  Florence,  Geneva,  and 
Tours.  Hence,  they  refer  to  the  most  elementary  points  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  specific  impression  which  the  Author  wishes  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  renders,  is  the  indissoluble  connexion  between 
holiness  and  happiness.  He  considers  Christianity  to  be  a  voice  from 
a  higher  world,  which  invites  the  guilty,  the  weary,  the  forlorn,  to 
link  their  hearts  and  their  hopes  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  they 
can  find  true  and  unbroken  rest.  The  Author  is  deeply  conscious  of 
the  faint  and  most  inadequate  conceptions  which  he  has  been  able  to 
delineate  of  the  great  subjects  connected  with  eternity.  He  wishes 
they  were  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention.  If,  however,  a  single 
heart  in  a  single  family  should  feel  any  additional  warmth  or  consola- 
tion from  his  suggestions,  he  shall  bless  God  in  gratitude  and  praise/ 

May  we  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  not  only  is  the  produo 
lion  of  this  specific  impression  too  seldom  aimed  at*  but  one 
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grand  object  of  both  public  and  domestic  instruction,  which  is 
to  excite  a  genuine  warmth  of  feeling,  is  too  much  lost  sight 
of.  We  do  not  want  the  passions  to  be  moved,  or  the  sensibi- 
lity to  be  stimulated  by  mere  description  and  declamation  ;  but 
what  is  thajt  preaching  but  comparatively  an  empty  sound,  which 
fails  to  interest  the  affections  and  to  warm  the  heart  ?  The 
most  enviable  of  all  gifts,  we  had  almost  said,  in  a  minister, 
rare  as  true  genius,  and,  like  that,  scarcely  to  be  either  acquired 
or  feigned, — is  that  holy  warmth  of  heart,  arising  from  the 
constant  operation  of  faith  upon  the  affections,  which  imper- 
ceptibly communicates  its  own  ardour  to  kindred  minds,  and, 
by  a  still,  small  voice,  soothes  the  mourner,  while  it  arrests 
the  gay.  In  written  Sermons,  designed  to  be  read  by  another, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exhibit  much  of  this  spirit 
or  manner  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  something  of  it  may 
not  be  recognized  in  these  sermons ;  in  the  general  tenor  of 
which,  we  imagine  that  we  hear  the  tender  and  pathetic  exhor- 
tation of  the  Beloved  Disciple  reiterated,  '  My  little  children, 

•  love  not  the  world.* 

The  sermons  are  twenty-five  in  number  ;  the  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  two  taken  from  the  Psalms,  one  founded  on 
the  memorable  wish  of  Balaam,  and  another  founded  on  Isaiah 
xliii.  4.,  are  all  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  We  shall 
take  a  "few  specimens  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  volume,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgement  of  their  characteristic  excellencies  of  sentiment 
and  composition. 

4  Religion  attacked  under  names  of  reproach,'  is  the  title  of 
a  very  striking  and  awful  sermon,  founded  on  Acts  xi.  26. 
The  name,  Christian,  Mr.  Noel  remarks,  '  soon  became  en- 
'  deared  to  those  who  received  it,  but  it  was  affixed  to  their  per* 

*  sons  with  any  other  than  a  friendly  motive.' 

*  The  word  of  God  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  unveiled  the 
secret  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated.  It  is  a  revelation  from 
him  who  knows  what  is  in  man ;  who  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
his  heart ;  who  is  familiar  with  his  moral  history,  and  with  his  preva- 
lent propensities.  This  revelation  tells  us  of  our  fall  from  innocence, 
of  the  loss  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  and  of  the  consequent  depravity 
of  mind  by  which  we  are  continually  led  astray. 

'  The  state  of  the  world  is  described  as  "  without  God,"  as  "  hold- 
ing the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;"  as  "  lying  in  wickedness,"  so  that 
he  who  would  become  the  friend  of  the  world,  must  become  the  enemy 
of  God.  If  these  statements  be  the  accredited  record  of  God,  it 
will  follow  that  true  religion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  love  and 
service  of  God,  must  be  repugnant  to  the  bent  and  scope  of  human 
desires  and  actions.    It  ought  not  therefore  to  appear  wonderful,  if 
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true  religion  be  opposed  and  decried  in  the  world ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
toot  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  religion,  as  such,  freely,  openly, 
and  deliberately  condemned.  "  The  fool  hath,'9  sometimes,  indeed, 
"  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ;'*  but  generally  speaking,  there 
is  a  willing  admission  of  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  God ;  and 
few  are  found  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  cheering  notion  of  an 
arm  of  strength,  which,  under  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  may  be 
lifted  up  in  their  defence  and  support.  We  possess  a  consciousness 
of  our  inherent  weakness ;  of  necessary  dependence  for  safety  upon 
causes  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  control ;  a  consciousness  of 
violating  the  decisions  of  conscience,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
was  our  duty,  and  would  have  been  our  honour.  We  feel  at  times  a 
certain  awe  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  and  the  judge  of. our  actions. 
The  idea  of  our  moral  responsibility  is  sometimes  even  painfully  ob- 
trusive. Hence,  religion  is  natural  to  man.  He  cannot  subsist  alto- 
gether without  some  sort  of  connection  with  God.  in  the  utter 
frivolity  of  youth,  perhaps,  he  may  for  a  moment  seem  self-sufficient* 
But  as  he  advances  into  life ;  as  he  becomes  encircled  by  the  various 
instincts  and  charities  of  society;  as  he  is  forced' to  grapple  with  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  which  confront  him  in  his  course  to  the 
grave,  he  feels  the  importance  of  some  interior  force  and  consolation, 
beyond  the  reach  ot  his  own  apparent  resources.  He  believes  this 
force  to  exist  in  religion.  He  will  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  general 
notion  of  religion.  The  worship  of  God  will  command  a  certain 
portion  of  respect,  ahd  the  ordinances  of  religion  will  be  hallowed  as 
far  as  convenience  and  respectability  may  suggest.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  coarser  necessities  and  fears  of  his  heart  have  thus  compelled 
him  to  he  religious.  He  flies  to  religion  to  make  good  his  own  de- 
ficiencies. He  has  no  cheering  knowledge  of  God,  as  of  a  holy, 
glorious,  and  benevolent  being,  in  whose  service  is  honour,  life,  and 

1>eace.  His  affections  cling  to  the  world,  and  he  would  not  be  re- 
igious,  if  he  could  find  a  readier  path  to  security.  His  propensities 
are  towards  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  He  has  no  pene- 
trating conviction  of  depravity  and  guilt,  which  would  endear  to  him 
the  liberal  mercies  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  has  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  nature  of  that  inward  defilement  which  would  lead  him  to  value 
any  method  which  God  might  suggest,  in  which  such  defilement 
might  be  removed.  He  will  pause  in  his  religious  history,  at  the 
point  where  he  must  resign  his  prevalent  habits  and  opinions*  The 
moment  religion  assumes  a  holy,  internal,  and  spiritual  aspect,  he 
will  shrink  from  its  exhibition.  The  general  and  vague  notion  of 
mercy  and  of  power  on  the  part  of  God,  is  refreshing  to  him  ;  bat 
when  that  mercy  and  that  power  appear  in  close  alliance  with  purity, 
and  love,  and  active  service,  and  fervent  gratitude,  then  he  manifests 
his  repugnance,  and  declares  his  habitual  feelings  and  affections  to  be. 
wounded  and  chilled  by  such  requirements. 

4  May  we  not  here  discover  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  conduct 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  its  frequent  imitation  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  ?  •  .-.../;         ^   ':    v„   ■><* 

V  '  The  misgivings  rof  the  heart,  the  secret  testimonies  and  whisper- 
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ings  of  conscience,  the  sensations  of  frailty,  the  perspective  of  pek 
and  suffering  and  death,  force  from  us  the  bending  of  the  knee,  the 
homage  of  an  external  devotion.  Hence,  the  temples  of  paganism 
and  the  churches  of  Christianity  alike  receive  the  occasional  visits 
of  mankind.  The  world  is  religious  in  this  imperfect  and  cheap 
manner.  But  the  heart  is  corrupt,  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  habits 
are  sensual,  the  propensities  are  earth-born.  Thence,  the  require- 
ments of  religion,  when  exhibited  as  an  internal  principle  of  love 
and  devotedness,  are  unpleasing  and  repulsive. 

*  The  love  of  God,  the  service  of  God,  the  honour,  the  glory  of 
God,  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God  as  a  paternal,  gra- 
cious, and  holy  being,  are  in  complete  repugnance  to  all  the  existing 
emotions,  tastes,  and  pleasures  of  society.  Therefore,  such  a  religion 
must  be  opposed  and  decried.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  It  is 
too  palpable'  a  thing  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  love  God ;  that  we 
ought  not  to  serve  him  sincerely ;  that  we  ought  not  to  devote  our. 
selves  to  our  highest  benefactor  and  our  mightiest  friend,  that  we 
ought  not  to  render  to  him  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  but  that  rather 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  dead  form  and  ceremony  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  we  only  require  divine  aid  when  calamity  and  death 
actually  invade  our  peace,  or  darken  our  prospects.  Such  language 
were  too  palpable  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  God  ;  but  the  practice 
harmonizing  with  such  language,  must  of  necessity  be  adopted,  or  the 
din  and  pleasure  of  life  cannot  maintain  their  aseendaney.  To  what 
delusion  then  must  we  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity  ?  How  shall 
we  retain  our  earthliness,  and  yet  not  cast  off  our  religion  ?  The 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  this  way.  We  affix  a  reproachful  term  te 
true  religion,  and  then  we  proceed  to  decry  it  under  the  shelter  of 
that  term.  We  dare  not  manfully  and  fairly  avow  a  practical  resist- 
ance to  God's  will ;  but  we,  more  cowardly,  exaggerate  or  caricature 
that  will,  and  then  we  ridicule  it ;  and  thus  save  ourselves  from  the 
severe  reproaches  of  that  inward  monitor,  from  whose  awful  upbraid* 
ing  we  could  not  otherwise  escape.  We  seem  now,  rather  to  oppose 
error  and  folly  than  religion.  It  is  not  now  religion  which  we  con- 
demn, but  its  abuse.  We  oppose  not  God  nor  his  truth,  but  the 
superstitious  delusions  of  erring  beings  like  ourselves.  We  thus  in* 
vent  or  seize  some  expressive  word  already  in  existence*  which  holds 
up  a  distorted  view  of  some  doctrine  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
We  give  it  currency  in  the  world,  and  then  go  on  our  way,  in  she 
quietness  of  self-esteem,  adhering  still  to  the  general  theory  of  re* 
ligion,  but  escaping  its  inward,  and  spiritual,  and  honourable  yoke.9 

pp.  225—230L 

The  sermon  concludes  with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  Warn- 
ing, to  beware  lest  \  epithets  ignorantly  used,  destroy  out 
*  souls.' 

The  seventeenth  sermon,  on  Christian  Self-denial,  (from 
Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27.)  opens  with  the  following  exordium. 

1  The  commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul,  is  a  conviction  of 
its  importance*    Until  we  become  serious  upon  the  subject,  wi  tffect 
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little  We  may  speculate ;  we  may  take  up  opinions,  or  we  may  lay 
them  down ;  we  may  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  truth  and  false- 
hood ;  we  may  love,  or  we  may  abhor  to  make  proselytes ;  but  we  are 
little  advanced  in  this  manner  on  our  way  to  God.  The  absence  of 
seriousness  is  the  absence  of  all  good.  Yet  what  a  rare  quality  is 
seriousness  in  religion !  Where  is  the  man  who  feels  as  he  ought,  his 
relation  to  God,  and  his  nearness  to  eternity  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  weighs  time  and  eternity  in  just  scales  ?  Where  is  the  man  whe 
trembles  before  God,  as  a  sinner ;  and  who  seeks  out  in  the  sober 
energy  of  sincerity,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Certainly,  there  are 
such  persons,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  when  discovered,  their 
solicitude  often  excites  a  smile,  if  not  contempt,  in  the  breasts  of 
those  around  them  :  this  is  very  strange  and  very  affecting/ 

4  The  prevalent  habit  of  society,  is  levity  and  indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  may  be  conceded,  very  generally,  that  men 
pay  a  certain  decent  attention  to  the  forms  of  religion ;  that  Chris* 
tianity  is  apparently  supported ;  and  that  direct  levity  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  painful  to  many  ;  but  real  practical  levity  is  widely  prevalent. 
Men  are  not  in  earnest  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  great 
facts  of  Christianity  are  not  written  upon  the  heart,  are  not  influent 
tial  upon  the  affections.  We  understand  anxiety  upon  temporal  in* 
terests,  but  not  upon  eternal  interests.  It  is  allowed  to  a  man  to  feel 
intensely  upon  the  subject  of  science,  politics,  and  domestic  events. 
The  anticipation  of  temporal  evil  is  allowed  to  call  forth  vigilance, 
effort,  industry ;  but  a  man  is  suspected  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  motives,  if  this  anxiety 
should  be  directed  to  eternal  interests.  If  a  man  should  fear  that 
these  interests  may  be  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  should  betray  any  evi» 
dent  solicitude  of  heart  as  to  the  result,  he  is  immediately  suppose^ 
to  have  a  tendency  to  fanaticism,  and  his  friends  dread  the  progress 
of  such  a  tendency  in  his  mind.  There  is  certainly  a  great  differ* 
ence  as  to  the  degree  of  alarm  and  reluctance  which  the  perception 
of  religious  anxiety  produces;  but  religious  anxiety  is  certainly  ad 
object  of  great  suspicion  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  They  love 
to  suppose  that  all  is  right ;  and  their  apprehension  is  great,  lest  the 
customs  of  society  should  be  invaded,  and  the  demands  of  pleasure 
an&  profit  be  endangered.  But  how  directly  opposed  is  this  appre- 
hension to  the  claims  and  to  the  value  of  Christianity  ! 

•  In  the  book  of  God,  where  can  levity  or  indifference  find  their 
excuse  or  their  shelter  ?  "  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis* 
dom ;"  said  "  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding."  What  a 
heart-appalling  seriousness  ever  rested  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ ! 
Who  can  read  the  passage  of  scripture  before  us,  without  feeling  that 
it  makes  an  entire  appeal  to  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  soul  ?  It 
claims  an  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whole  life  to  God.  "  Whoso* 
ever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake,  shall  find  it."  *  pp.  255—8. 

This  declaration  of  Christ  is  considered  as  comprising,  1. 
'  A  jpejoijuid  ujKUX-hia  followers  for  the  higheat  degree  of  .aelfr 
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•  denial  ;*  and  2.  the  grounds  on  which  that  demand  rests. 
The  trials  to  which  this  principle  of  self-renunciation  is  is 
these  days  exposed,  are  noticed  in  illustration  of  the  first  head; 
viz.  the  struggle  of  pride  in  the  individual's  own  heart — the 
struggle  often  experienced  with  former  habits  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence— the  ridicule  of  friends  and  associates — the  sacrifice 
of  worldly  advantage — and  the  various  calamities  of  after 
years.  The  grounds  of  the  demand  are  shewn  to  be,  the  tre- 
mendous alternative  which  must  inevitably  follow  disobedience, 
and  the  exalted  considerations  addressed  to  our  hopes.  The 
sermon  closes  with  the  following  beautiful  appeal. 

•  There  is,  in  truth,  every  thing  to  sustain  us,  in  the  entire  sur- 
render of  ourselves  to  Christ.  The  result  is  as  certain  as  it  is  bright 
and  glorious.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while  these  future 
scenes  of  purity,  truth,  and  splendour,  are  presented  to  our  faith, 
and  are  calculated  in  themselves  to  awaken  all  the  energies  of  con- 
stancy and  courage,  we  are  not  left  to  the  mere  force  or  noble  prm* 
cipUs.  United  unto  Christ  through  the  medium  of  our  faith,  we 
actually  make  alliance  xvilh  God's  strength,  and  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  shield !  "  The  eternal  God  himself  is  our  refuge, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  "  The  covenant  of  grace 
is  an  unbroken  and  absolute  alliance,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
Comforter  do  not  fail  to  descend  upon  the  soul !  The  sorrows  of 
self-denial  may  thus  be  said  even  on  earth  to  be  largely  repaid.  If 
there  not  a  high  consolation  in  fellowship  with  God  ?  in  the  integrity 
of  faith  ?  in  the  constancy  of  resolution  ?   in  the  abandonment  of  low 

5 Measures  and  low  aims  for  the  lofty  and  purifying  objects  of  religion  ? 
s  there  not  a  great  mental  refreshment  in  the  consciousness  of  ad* 
vancing  with  many  other  generous  and  kindred  spirits  along  the  paths 
of  holiness  and  salvation  ;  in  those  bright  glances  which  the  soul  takes 
into  the  mysterious  gladness  of  eternity  ?  Oh,  do  not  these  sad 
many  other  blessings  of  godliness,  often  shed  over  the  pains  and 
sacrifices  of  earth,  the  very  hues  and  quietness  of  heaven  I9 

pp.  871.  & 

The  following  Sermon,  on  '  the  Connexion  between  Cha- 
0  racter  and  Happiness/  from  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.,  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  would  afford  some  extracts  equally  striking;  bat 
there  is  one  on  the  Character  of  God,  which  appears  to  us  of 
a  still  higher  order.  The  text  is  2  Thess.  it.  16,  17,  from 
which  Mr.  Noel,  first,  draws  an  illustration  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  secondly,  shews  the  intended  operation  of  the  Divine 
love  and  kindness  upon  those  to  whom  the  great  subject  of 
joy  is  revealed.  The  following  clear,  scriptural,  and  judicious 
statement  is  given  under  the  first  head. 

*  In  the  absence  of  Revelation,  the  world  wondered  at  its  own 
complexion  and  destiny.    Conscience  was  evermore  overborne  by 
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passion,  and  misery  was  the  result.  Death  at  the  same  time  snapped 
asunder  the  closest  ties,  and  the  creature  apparently  made  to  exerciser 
dominion  over  this  lower  world,  was,  in  fact,  the  utter  sport  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  victim  of  disease,  conflict,  and  destruction. 
Revelation  has  disclosed  the  mystery :  "  God  made  man  upright ; 
but  he  has  sought  out  many  inventions."  He  transgressed  the  law 
under  which  he  was  held  to  allegiance,  and  forfeited  not  only  his 
right  to  happiness,  but  to  existence.  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  The  consolation  mentioned  in  the 
text  has  reference  to  the  clemency  and  interposition  of  God  under 
these  circumstances  of  rebellion  and  of  forfeiture.  After  a  period  of 
time  abundantly  adequate  to  mark  out  the  essential  misery  of  sin, 
and  the  impotence  of  man  to  rescue  himself  from  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  sunk,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  to  assume  our  nature, 
and  to  carry  in  that  nature  the  burden  of  our  griefs.  The  object  of 
this  mission  was  twofold— -to  mark  God's  abhorrence  of  disaffection  to 
his  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  win  back  the  affections 
of  those  who  had  rebelled.  The  personal  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  calculated  to  ensure  this  twofold  result.  Can  it  be  questioned 
that  God  attaches  an  inconceivable  turpitude  to  the  alienation  of  the 
affections  from  his  government,  when  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer 
shame  and  death  on  account  of  that  sin  ?  Can  it  be  questioned  that 
indifference  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  is  an 
actual  insult  to  his  authority,  destructive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor, 
when  Jesus  Christ  came,  by  "  his  own  stripes  to  heal"  the  disease  of 
those  who  had  "  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ?"  Or  can  any  ex- 
hibition of  clemency  and  tenderness  be  imagined  equal  to  that  which 
the  cross  of  Christ  has  portrayed  ?  How  ardent  must  be  that  desire 
to  retrieve  the  ruined  peace  of  man,  which  could  induce  the  Law* 
giver  to  rest  the  burden  of  expiation  upon  his  own  Son !  Let  any 
man  contemplate  the  holy  character  and  the  unlimited  power  of 
Christ,  let  him  contemplate  the  voluntary  degradation  to  which  he 
stooped,  and  the  trials  to  which  he  submitted,  and  let  him  ask, 
whether  the  love  manifested  in  such  a  transaction,  be  not  utterly  be- 
yond  conception.  Does  not  a  series  of  such  actions  justify  the  decla- 
ration, that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  ?"  And  the  discovery  of  this 
love  is  surely  calculated  to  win  back  confidence,  and  affection,  and 
allegiance.  It  is  conceded  that  this  result  is,  in  every  case  in  which 
it  takes  place,  the  operation  of  the  special  grace  of  God ;  but  still 
that  grace  acts  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The  discovery  of  this  love  is 
the  instrument  by  which  God  regains  his  ultimate  hold  upon  the 
human  affections.'  pp.  54?— 6. 

The  discourse  thus  concludes. 

'  We  see  then  the  full  end  to  which  the  knowledge  of  God's  un- 
merited mercy  is  designed  to  lead.  It  is  to  comfort,  in  order  to  lead 
back  to  obedience.  It  is  to  heal,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  restored 
faculties  to  the  service  of  him  who  gave  them.  It  is  to  multiply  be- 
fore man  proofs  of  kindness,  In  order  to  melt  down  his  hostility.    It 
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is  to  correct  his  deluded  estimate  of  good  and  evil,  to  force  him 
alike  by  the  arguments  of  religion  and  by  the  sensations  of  gra- 
titude from  his  worldliness  and  his  sins,  and  to  bring  him  back  as  the 
conscious  prodigal  to  lodge  his  cares,  sorrows,  weaknesses,  anxieties, 
and  fears  in  the  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  friend. 

4  What  then  is  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  the  conviction  that  sin  is 
poison,  and  immorality,  destruction.  What  is  it  but  the  strong  and 
deep  perception  that  in  God  alone  there  is  felicity,  and  truth,  and 
life  ?  What  but  the  love  of  every  good  word  and  work,  the  de- 
▼otedness  of  the  whole  character  to  the  will,  and  wishes,  and  designs 
of  God? 

<  And  shall  toe  withold  our  attention  from  this  theme  of  com- 
passion and  grace  ?  Shall  we  refuse  to  connect  together  henceforth 
the  ideas  of  happiness  and  holiness  ?  Shall  we  not  acquaint  ourselves 
with  God  and  thus  seize  the  proffered  felicity  of  his  children.  Soon, 
very  soon,  earthly  possessions  will  fail  to  protect  our  peace.  Soon 
the  wrench  of  death,  will  tear  up  our  roots  from  earth.  Oh  to  be 
so  torn  up  in  order  to  be  transplanted  ipto  the  paradise  of  God  1  Let 
us  not  deem  social  enjoyments,  the  pursuits  of  science,  or  the  dreams 
of  pleasure  to  be  the  only  sources  of  felicity.  Let  us  rather  seek 
that  felicity  in  the  acceptance  of  mercy*  in  the  friendship  of  God, 
in  the  calm  of  hope,  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  in  the  expansion  of  a 
charity  which  rejoices  in  the  truth  1  Let  us  seek  it  in  the  recovery 
of  spiritual  health,  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  anticipa- 
tions of  eternity  I*    pp.  63,  4. 

These  specimens  will  sufficiently  shew  that  this  volume  is 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  As  regards  their  adap- 
tation to  the  use  of  families,  a  greater  degree  of  plainness  in 
the  phraseology,  perhaps,  would  have  been  desirable  ;*  but 
we  consider  them  as  by  no  means  exclusively  calculated  for 
domestic  use.  To  the  Christian  minister,  not  less  than  to  the 
private  Christian,  the  volume  is  adapted  to  be  highly  useful, 
as  breathing  a  spirit  which  it  will  be  his  privilege  to  imbibe, 
and  in  many  respects  presenting  a  model  for  his  emulation. 


*  Tbe  xxiir4  Sermon  in  particular  struck  us  as  faulty  in  this  respect, 
and  the  general  cast  and  style  of  the  discourse  are  not  equal  to  the 
rest  We  question  the  propriety  of  such  a  style  of  expression  as  occurs 
at  page  358.  *  It  is  the  manifest  property  of  Deity  to  enlarge  the 
surface  of  its  affection/  &c. 
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Art.  III.  Esprit,  Originet  et  Prdgrls  des  Institutions  Judiciaires. 
Genius,  Origin,  and  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Institutions  of  the 
principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  D.  Meyer.  In  5  vols. 
8vo.     Price  Si.    pp.  2808.    Paris.  1823. 

'  |  AWS,  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  the  word, 
■■^  *  are  those  necessary  relations  which  take  their  deriva- 
4  tion  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  all  beings 
'  whatever  have  their  laws.  The  Divinity  has  his  laws  ;  the  ma- 
'  terial  world  has  its  laws ;  super-human  intelligences  have  their 
'  laws ;  beasts  have  their  laws ;  man  has  his  laws.  Intelli- 
'  gent  beings  may  have  laws  of  their  own  making : '  but  they 
'  also  have  others  which  they  have  not  made.  Before  intelligent 
4  beings  existed,  their  existence  was  possible ;  they  had  then 
'  possible  relations,  and   consequently  possible  laws.     Before 

*  laws  were  made,  there  were  possible  relations  of  justice.  To 

*  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  just  or  unjust,  but   what  is  en- 

*  joined  or  forbidden  by  positive  law,  is  to  say,  that  before  the 
'  circle  had  been  traced,  all  its  radii  were  not  equal.1 

While  consulting  the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  with 
general  reference  to  the  work  of  M.  Meyer,  our  attention  was 
caught  by  the  passages  which  we  have  cited  above.  Without 
meaning  to  give  them  as  fair  general  specimens  of  a  work 
which  has  deservedly  ranked  its  Author  high  on  the  list  of  in- 
defatigable inquirers  and  original  writers,  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
true,  that  by  far  too  much  of  this  vague  and  mysterious  gene- 
ralizing has  been  permitted  by  the  learned  and  brilliant 
Frenchman,  as  well  as  by  others  of  equal  or  inferior  preten- 
sions, to  mix  itself  with  investigations  which  require  nothing 
more,  and  certainly  nothing  less,  than  fact  for  their  founda- 
tion, and  unvarnished  inference  for  their  superstructure.  Lofty 
abstractions  are  wretched  substitutes  for  simple  deductions  ; 
and  all  this  sublimity  about  plain  matters  reminds  us  of  the 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,  or  more  aptly  still,  of  the  exalted 
strains  in  which  Borabardinian  orders  his  attendants  to  call  a 
coach.  If  any  thing  could  be  in  a  worse  taste  than  the  state- 
ment itself,  it  would  be  the  smart  Parisian  epigram  with  which 
the  writer  hits  off  his  conclusion. 

And,  independently  of  the  absurdity  of  the  phraseology, 
there  is  either  confusion  or  absolute  error  in  the  very  enuncia- 
tion of  the  proposition.  Law  is  confounded  with  system,  and 
mechanical  adjustment  with  intellectual  operation  and  moral 
accountability.  What  possible  connexion  can  there  be,  either 
in  kind  or  in  degree,  between  the  laws,  if  we  are  to  call  them 
so,  which  influence  the  volitions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  monde  materiel? 
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And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  reasoning  which,  in  the  same 
sentence  and  the  same  sense,  subjects  both  man  and  beast  to 
•   the  supremacy  of  law  ? 

M.  Meyer  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  contagion,  and  his 
admiration  of  Montesquieu  has,  at  times,  seduced  him  into 
somewhat  more  of  philosophizing  than  is  altogether  pleasant 
or  effective.  His  preface  has  cost  us  more  trouble  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work.  Besides  what  appears  to  us  a  very 
indifferent  French  style,  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  his 
modes  of  statement,  and  a  tendency  to  prosing  in  his  attempts 
at  explanation  and  analysis,  which  are  far  less  obvious  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  But  whatever  there  may  be  of  defect  or 
error  in  these  volumes,  the  value  of  their  laborious  and  able 
investigations  is  exceedingly  great.  The  constant  appeal  to 
general  principles  has  its  running  accompaniment  of  documen- 
tary evidence  and  illustration,  and  we  know  of  few  books  the 
study  of  which  will  better  repay  attentive  perusal. 

M.  Meyer  lays  the  foundation  of  his  researches  in  a  minute 
exposition  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Germany.  Directly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Spence,  who  finds  the  influence  of  Roman  con- 
quest and  colonization  in  the  universal  frame  of  European 
law,  he  affirms  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  entire  system  in  all 
its  varieties  of  adaptation.  Amid  the  variations  which  dis- 
tinguish the  judicial  formularies  of  Modern  Europe,  there  may 
yet  be  traced  a  pervading  similarity  which  clearly  refers  to  a 
common  origin ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  go  back 
to  some  remote  period,  when  all  the  European  nations  were 
subjected  to  one  great  and  overpowering  influence.  There  can 
be  found  but  two  epochs  at  which  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted,— the  time  during  which  Europe  was  subjected  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  later  period  when  the  so-called  barbarians 
of  the  North,  after  having  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Caesars, 
established  a  number  of  petty  states,  differing  from  each  other 
in  many  respects  of  law  and  custom,  yet  exhibiting,  in  several 
points  of  view,  marks  of  a  common  derivation. 

During  the  darkness  and  turmoil  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Roman  institutions  were  nearly  all  swept  away,  and  few  vestiges 
of  their  influence  are  to  be  traced  at  the  present  time*  There 
remains,  then,  as  previously  suggested,  no  other  hypothesis  for 
our  adoption,  than  that  which  derives  from  a  Northern  origin, 
the  great  features  of  existing  institutions. 

'  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  can  connect  the 
origin  of  all  that  exhibits  itself  in  these  quarters  of  the  world,  up 
to  the  present  day ;  and  a  superficial  glance  at  modern  history  will 
prove,  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  greatest  kingdoms,  from 
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the  time  of  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  the  Visigoths,  (Jo mi  to  our 
days,  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  empire  ou  every  thing  that  re* 
lates  to  legislation.  The  greater  the  conformity  that  existed  among 
ancient  usages,  the  more  powerful  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  determined  them  to  results  so  different,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  common  ori- 
gin :  it  is,  however,  this  similitude  of  principles,  with  the  different 
modifications  of  these  principles  by  the  circumstances  in  which  dis- 
tinct nations  have  been  placed,  as  also  with  the  disparity  that  has  been' 
the  result,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  exhibit*' 

Our  readers  have  now  before  them  a  distinct  view  of  the  na-. 
ture  of  this  very  learned  and  laborious  work  ;  and  they  will  also 
clearly  perceive  that  a  very  undue  sacrifice  of  space  would  be 
necessary  for  a  complete  analysis  of  so  minute  and  protracted 
an  investigation.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  a 
somewhat  more  specific  account  of  details  so  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  important  as  illustrations  of  the  working  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  We  shall  gain  much  ground  by  declining  to 
engage  ourselves  in  long  discussions  concerning  that  intermi- 
nable theme,  the  Feudal  System.  Its  general  features  are  of 
universal  knowledge,  and  though  there  are  some  errors  connect- 
ed with  the  more  common  and  superficial  statements  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  pointing  out  one  that 
has,  we  believe,  mingled  itself  with  the  notions  of  cursory  ex- 
aminers, to  a  considerable  extent.  We  advert  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  system  in  question  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  institutions.  That  the  establishment  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  gave  rise  to  that  order  of  government, 
is  undeniably  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  never  had  any 
existence  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  was,  in  truth,  brought 
about  by  circumstances  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  northern  invaders  retained  their  antique  usages,  was 
their  freedom  from  all  the  peculiarities  of  feudalism.  M .  de 
Rulhieres,  the  able  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Polish  Anar- 
'  chy,'  has  discussed  this  matter  with  much  skill ;  and  his  views 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  sentence  from  bis  dissertation 
'  On  the  state  of  Poland/ — •  It  is  not,  then,  the  feudal  govern- 
'  ment  that  subsists  in  Poland,  but  a  more  ancient  government, 
'  that  of  the  Franks,  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  of  almost  all  the  races 

*  who  quitted  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  North  ;  that  which 
'  preceded  feudalism,  and  gave  rise  to  it  among  us  and  among 

*  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe/ 

In  the  judicial  system  of  the  Germans,  there  are  distinctly 
traceable  five  epochs,  or  rather  stages  of  advance  towards  sepa- 
rate and  permanent  tribunals.  In  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
German  tribes  were  more  scattered  and  made  up  of  smaller  so- 
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cieties  than  was  subsequently  the  case,  the  whole  range  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  come  under  tbe  cog- 
nizance of  the  people  convened  in  general  assembly*  When 
these  minor  associations  became  more  populous,  and  many  of 
them  were  combined  into  one  kingdom,  tlie  old  system  of  ad- 
ministrative justice  became,  for  obvious  reasons,  inconvenient, ' 
and  was  superseded  by  a  kind  of  county  court.  Tbe  magis- 
trate,  who  combined  in  his  own  person  the  clashing  functions  of 
civil  minister  and  military  commander,  presided  over  tbe  as- 
sembly of  his  district,  and  summoned  his  Arimara  or  freemen, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  war,  or  of  appealing 
to  them  in  matters  of  judicial  inquiry.  Minor  courts  of  the 
same  kind  were  competent  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  tbe  diffe- 
rent subdivisions  of  the  county.  By  degrees,  a  number  of 
abuses  crept  into  this  system.  The  count  or  magistrate  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  partiality  by  summoning  individuals 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  contriving  to  exclude  others ;  he 
might,  moreover,  convert  the  reluctance  which  many  of  the 
fiachimbourgs  or  Arimans  would  feel  to  an  inconvenient  atten- 
dance, into  a  source  of  emolument.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  these  injurious  interferences  with  public  justice, 
that  a  class  of  freemen  was  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  on  these  courts,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
every  freeman  to  give  attendance  at  his  pleasure.  These  judges 
were  called  Scabini  (Echevim)  ;  and  as  tne  first  mention  of  them 
occurs  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  probable  that  this 
third  improvement  owes  its  origin  to  that  great  prince. 

*  In  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  all 
the  antique  institutions  undergo  an  entire  change  of  aspect :  a  gene- , 
ral  liberty  and  even  licentiousness  give  place  to  a  complicated  system 
of  submission,  known  by  the  name  of  feudalism;  vassals  are  found  in  the 
place  of  freemen,  and  the  ancient  laws,  which  breathed  the  very  spirit 
of  equality,  fall  into  desuetude ;  the  general  convention  of  the  nation 
abolished,  or  replaced  by  assemblies  principally  composed  of  the  great 
barons  and  the  clergy,  to  which,  if  the  tiers  Stat  is  admitted,  it  is  only 
by  special  favour ;  private  quarrels  instead  of  national  wars ;  military 
service  rendered  to  a  lord,  and  directed  in  subserviency  to  his  orders, 
instead  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizen  in  the  public  defence ;  servile  no- 
tions substituted  for  the  noble  pride  of  free  and  armed  people ;  tbe 
very  name  of  ariman  become  an  object  of  contempt  and  vexation.**— 
such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  revolution,  prepared  by  want  of 
foresight  in  the  ancient  Germans,  facilitated  by  the  obstinate  reten- 
tion of  particular  usages  when  circumstances  had  altogether  changed, 
and  effected  by  the  unmeasured  ambition  of  the  high  officers,  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  clergy.9  . 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  M.  Meyer  stigmatizes  tbe  fen- 
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dal  system,  which  had  been  long  making  its  way  among  the 
nations  which  ultimately  adopted  it.  The  nobles  had  secured 
the  hereditary  possession  of  their  vast  domains,  and  found 
it  convenient  at  once  to  make  their  assistance  more  valuable  to 
the  monarch,  and  to  secure  attached  partizans  for  their  own 

purposes,  by  adopting  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  feudalism. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  this  system,  we  are, 
however,  fully  disposed  to  pardon  them  in  consideration  of  the 
legacy  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us — the  privilege  of  trial  by 
our  peers;  a  peculiarity  partly  derived  from  more  antiquated  cus- 
toms, but,  in  its  more  marking  features,  characteristic  of  the 

fourth  epoch  of  German  jurisprudence.  The  practice  of  Ap- 
peals must,  too,  be  referred  to  this  period.  •  The  earliest  instru- 
ment in  which  is  to  be  found  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  vassals  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  is  the  Capitulary  of 
Cressy,  given  by  Charles  the  Bald,' in  856.  The  fifth  and  last 
epoch  is  that  of  permanent  tribunals,  consisting  of  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  might 
delegate  his  privilege  of  appointment.  This  change  arose 
partly  out  of  the  superior  advantages  secured  by  the  larger 
municipalities,  whence  the  bonds  of  feudalism  were  earlier 
and  more  easily  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  their  increasing 
wealth  and  importance.  The  cities  of  Italy  had,  in  fact, 
always  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  among  them,  the  right 
of  a  special  administration,  modified  in  part  by  the  regime 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  free  cities  of  Germany  were  in  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights,  and,  by  degrees,  a  system  which  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  lawyers  to  promote,  became  general  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  is  M.  Meyer's  text,  and  on  this  foundation  he  builds 

•  his  theory  with  much  skill,  and  on  the  whole,  we  think*  satis- 
factorily. We  must,  however,  decline  following  him  through 
a  series  of  minute  investigations  which  would  require  so  much 
of  discussion  and  correction,  as  to  lead  us  into  endless  disser- 
tation. As  an  instance  of  the  caution  and  vigilant  examina- 
tion which  wonld  be  necessary  in  a  protracted  inquiry,  it  may 
be  enough  to  mention  that,  although  England  and  its  institu- 
tions seem  tobe  great  favourites  with  our  Author,  he  reproaches 
us  through  a  whole  chapter  with  the  continuance  of  the  peine 
forte  et  dure;  nor  is  it  till  the  closing  paragraph  that  he  gives 
any  intimation  that  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  He  refers  re- 
peatedly, in  the  text,  to  the  Wager  of  Battle  as  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  only  in  a  single  and  incidental  note  that  he 
apprises  his  reader  of  its  abolition  by  enactment ;  and  even 
this  he  qualifies  by  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  claim  still 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  M 
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exists  in  cases  of  high-treason  ;  a  notion  founded,  we  appre- 
hend, entirely  upon  error,  since  the  procedures  in  trials  of  that 
kind,  are  specifically  prescribed  by  statute.  For  the  rest,  we 
cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  suppress  the  high  estimate  of 
our  national  character  with  which  M.  Meyer  commences  his 
second  volume. 

<  The  people  in  so  many  respects  the  most  interesting  in  Europe; 
so  worthy,  by  reason  of  its  inviolable  attachment  to  ancient  usage, 
to  be  studied  by  him  who  is  occupied  in  investigating  the  origin  of 
institutions ;  so  celebrated  for  the  form  of  its  government ;  joining  to 
the  energy  of  monarchy  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  so 
powerful  by  the  resources  which  the  entire  devotedness  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation  presents  to  a  sovereign,  who  is  skilful  in  availing 
himself  of  them;  this  people  is,  at  the  same  time,  precisely  that  which 
differs  most  from  all  other  countries,  ancient  or  modern.  England, 
after  having  during  centuries  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  at  the 
present  moment  grasps  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and  exercises  a  pre* 
ponderating  influence  on  the  Continent :  no  event  in  the  whole  world 
is  indifferent  to  her,  and  almost  every  where  she  gives  the  decisive 
impulse.  Blended  in  every  interest,  her  constitution,  so  eagerly 
praised,  which  has  been  imitated  in  more  than  one  country,*  and 
which  will  ultimately  prevail  every  where ;  her  judicial  forms,  judged 
so  salutary,  and  many  of  which  have  been  universally  adopted,  are 
hardly  known  out  of  Great  Britain.  * 

Bad  French  is,  to  be  sure,  better  than  good  Dutch,  since  the 
former  may  be  generally  read,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
its  high  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  primary  language  oi 
Germany,  is  familiar  only  to  natives  and  to  hard  students  who 
set  head-ache  at  defiance  i  but  we  really  cannot  help  stopping 
here  to  quarrel  a  second  time  with  the  Author's  involved  style, 
and  with  his  awkward  management  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  language. 

M.  Meyer's  general  views  are  those  of  an  enlightened  and 
well-informed  man.  He  is  a  decided  advocate  for  trial  by 
jury,  and,  having  himself  discharged  the  functions  of  a  minister 
of  justice,  his  testimony  on  many  points  of  importance,  is  of 
high  value.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  judicial  charac- 
ter, that  they  who  sustain  it,  are  usually  found  among  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  juridical  reform.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  supplied  by  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  For  a  long  period,  that 
worst  of  national  scourges,  the  secret  administration  of  justice, 
had  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  when  it  was  attempted, 
during  their  possession  by  the  French,  to  introduce  a  purer 
system,  the  effort  was  baffled  by  the  determination  of  the  ma- 
gistrates,  not  to  part  with  the  slightest  fragment  of  their 
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power.    The  injustice  and  the  mischievous  operation  of  the 
system  for  whicn  they  strove,  are  ably  exposed  by  M.  Meyer, 
who  rightly  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  acted,  when 
holding  the  situation  of  a  magistrate  in  the  first  city  of  the 
Low  Countries,  on  the  opposite  plan.    In  one  instance  only, 
where  there  was  an  alleged  complicity  of  six  individuals,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  power  of  employing  secret  process ;  and 
in  this  instance,  the  inefficacy  of  the  system  was  sufficiently 
proved.    Jury-trial  provides  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative justice :  it  ensures  publicity,  it  throws  aside  the 
absurdities  of  technicality,  and  reduces  the  matter  before  the 
court  to  a  plain  question  of  law  and  fact.    If  it  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  effect  much';  but  its  advan- 
tages,  both  judicial  and  political,  are  incalculable,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  the  recent  despotisms  of  France  have  sought  to 
cripple  and  confine  in  every  way,  this  admirable  and  truly 
popular  institution.    We  are  probably  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  secrecy,  and  its  inseparable  companion,  torture,  in 
juridical  investigations,  to  that  bane  of  all  political  advance* 
ment>  clerical  interference.    At  all  events,  we  owe  to  the  fell 
ambition  of  the  hierarchy  that  perfect  exemplar  of  a  secret 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition.    The  following  brief  but  pithy  re- 
mark comes  with  strange  force  from  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  misdeeds  which  he  exposes. 

«  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  present  at  interrogatories  and  discus* 
•ions  with  closed  doors  and  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  this  truth,'  that  publicity  is  the  most  infallible  guarantee 
of  the  impartiality  and  capacity  of  judges.' 

Although  M.  Meyer  is  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  he  is 
opposed  to  violent  changes.  He  contends  for  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent nations  ;  and  pleads,  with  rather  too  much  leaning  to  the 
side  of  caution,  against  interfering  with  long  cherished  cus- 
toms. If  this  timidity  were  carried  to  its  fair  length,  it  would  be 
decisive  against  all  melioration :  there  are  cases,  neither  few 
nor  insignificant,  in  which  prejudices  must  be  firmly  resisted, 
and  resolutely  swept  away. 
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Art.  IV.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia;  including  a 
Tour  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus :  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  State  of  the  Rabbinical  and  Karaite  Jews,  and 
the  Mahommedan  and  Pagan  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  Empire.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  By  E. 
Henderson,  Author  of  "  Iceland,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  that  Island,"  &c.  8vo.  pp.  540.    Price  16s.    London,  1896. 

DR.  HENDERSON  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  Christian  traveller.  His  work  on  Ice- 
land is  exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the  present  volume,  though 
it  promises  less  novelty, — though  the  country  which  it  de- 
scribes is,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  barren  of  interest  as 
regards  its  physical  aspect,  presenting  few  of  the  sublimer  fea- 
tures of  mountain  scenery  or  volcanic  regions, — yet,  possesses 
the  higher  interest  attaching  to  information  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  of  man.  We  are, 
indeed,  transported  across  the  Caucasus ;  but  that  once  dreaded 
route,  which  formerly  called  up  to  the  imagination  all  the 
terrors  of  romance,  has  been  stripped  of  more  than  half  its 
interest  by  being  made  perfectly  safe  and  practicable  even  for 
wheel-carriages, — the  passage  being  by  no  means  so  arduous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  ghauts  in  India,  and  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  Colombian  paramos  in  the  road  to 
Bogota.  The  Crimea,  too,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled, 
the  '  Tauric  Arcadia/  the  Russian  Tempe,  consists  of  three 
fourths  steppe  and  salt  marshes,  while  the  other  fourth  is  com- 
posed of  unhealthy,  though  fertile  and  picturesque  valleys; 
but  three  plagues — tertian  fevers,  locusts,  and  tarantulas,  to 
say  nothing  oi  the  Russians,  render  this  '  terrestrial  paradise9 
a  most  undesirable  place  of  residence  or  exile.  A  Russian 
prefers  Siberia. 

The  journey  described  in  the  present  work  was  performed 
in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  in  company  with  the  Author! 
friend  Dr.  Patterson,  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Bible  Society.  This  design  gave  a  particular  turn  to  both 
the  Author's  observations  and  his  inquiries ;  and,  consequently, 
though  the  ground  he  traversed  has  been  frequently  described 
by  British  travellers,  he  has  collected  information  both  new 
and  important.  In  particular,  the  investigations  instituted 
during  his  residence*  in  Russia,  relative  to  the  Finnish,  Kare- 
lian, Slavonic,  Russian,  Tatar,  Persic,  and  Georgian  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  will,  it  is  hoped, '  go  to  supply  a  desidera- 

•  turn  hitherto  found  to  exist  in  Britain,  in  reference  to  this 

*  department  of  Biblical  literature/ 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  cloud  has  lately  rested  on  the 
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operations  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society, — an  evident  judge- 
ment upon  the  nation  for  the  sin  of  circulating  the  Apocrypha  I 
Dr.  Henderson,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find,  far  from  dwell- 
ing with  complacency  on  the  check  given  to  its  exertions,  as 
'  a  memorable  instance  of  the  little  good  that  is  to  be  expected 
€  from  compromising  the  purity  of  God's  word,*  expresses  him- 
self with  unqualified  concern  that  the  exertions  of  the  Russian 
Society  should  have  been  impeded  by  Jesuitical  artifice. 

'  That  the  high  auspices  under  which  it  was  formed,  should  have  in 
any  measure  diminished,  even  in  appearance,  must  prove  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
the  millions  which  constitute  the  population  of  Russia ;  but,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  causes  operating  to  produce  that  diminution,  are  not  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  any  serious  alarm  as  to  the  per- 
manent activity  of  the  Society.9 

The  circumstances  which  are  believed  to  have  occasioned  the 
anti-Biblical  revolution,  are  both  curious  and  instructive.  Dr. 
Henderson  gives  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his  de- 
cided personal  conviction  on  the  subject. 

•  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  that  previous  to  the  in* 
stitution  of  the  Bible  Society  in  St.  Petersburg!],  the  Jesuits  had  made 
such  progress  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  Russian  youths,  and  other 
members  of  the  orthodox  church,  with  strong  predilections  in  favour 
of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  as  necessarily  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Government,  and  lead  to  a  closer  and  more  unremitting  inspection  of 
their  proceedings.  It  was  not,  however,  till  they  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  principles  of  a  young  nobleman  of  distinguished  rank, 
and  framed  a  system  of  intrigue  against  the  Bible  Society,  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  expel  tbem  from  the  empire.  Possessing  a  mag- 
nificent college  in  the  Sadovii  street,  close  to  the  house  presented  by 
hu  Majesty  to  the  Society,  they  were  so  chagrined  at  the  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  displayed  in  that  gift,  that  tbey  became  quite  clamo- 
rous in  their  opposition  to  its  principles  and  proceedings ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  and  their  other  delinquencies,  an  ukase  was  issued, 
similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  Darius  the  king,  in  which  it  was  ordered : 
"  Now  therefore  Tatnai,  Governor  beyond  the  river,  Shethar-bosnai 
and  your  companions,  the  Apbarsachites,  which  are  beyond  the  river, 
he  ye  far  from  thence;  let  the  work  of  this  house  of  God  alone  ;  lei  the 
Governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  build  this  house  of 
God  in  his  place."  Ezra  vi.  6,  7.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  their 
College  had  been  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  gens  d'armes, 
their  papers  were  secured ;  and  being  wrapped  in  sheep-skin  shubes, 
which  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  placed  in  the  sledges  in  wait- 
ing at  the  door,  they  were  speedily  conducted  over  the  frontiers. 

'  Conceiving  these  measures  as  originating  with,  or  at  least  power- 
folly  supported  by  his  Excellency  Prince  Galitzin,  then  Minister  for 
uastical  Afljurs  and  Public  instruction,  the  Jesuits  formed  de- 
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signs  of  the  most  deadly  hatred  against  that  worthy  nobleman,  and 
left  no  method  untried  by  which  they  might  lower  him  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  precipitate  him  from  those  stations  of 
high  official  trust,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled.  As 
the  President  and  most  cordial  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  their  insidious  attacks.  Failing  in  their  attempts 
to  make  any  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  must  perceive  the  incongruity  of  any  opposition  being  made 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  so  unbounded  a  reverence  for  these  writings,  the  proscribed 
sect  resolved  to  try  what  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  in  others  of  having  certain  ancient 
institutions  re-modelled  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  modern  times,  ap- 
peared, to  their  minds,  to  furnish  a  powerful  handle  by  which  to  gain 
their  object.  They  now  set  every  engine  at  work  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  especially  those  in  power,  with  the  belief,  that  between 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Bur- 
schenschaft  of  Germany,  and  the  English  Radicals,  there  existed  a 
real  and  systematic  connexion*  While  their  emissaries  were  secretly 
conducting  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  by  which  numbers  of  the  stu- 
dents were  deluded  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  they  were  un- 
remitting in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the  public  vehicles  of  informa- 
tion, introducing  inuendoes  into  the  statements  given  of  popular  move- 
ments, and  harping  on  the  tendency  of  Protestantism  and  Bible  Soci- 
eties to  foment  divisions,  and  produce  civil  and  religious  discontent 
Nor  did  tbey  stop  here.  By  their  agents  in  Russia,  with  which  they 
still  maintain  a  powerful  though  covert  alliance,  and  especially  through 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  leading  politicians  at  the  Conferences 
of  Laybach  and  Verona,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  Alexander  a  conviction,  that  Bible  Societies  are  politi- 
cally dangerous  ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  cannot 
fail  to  disseminate  revolutionary  principles;  and  that  the  real,  though 
concealed  object  of  their  members  and  abettors,  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  organized  society. 

*  The  mind  of  the  august  Monarch  was  too  enlightened,  and  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  individuals  in  his  own  em* 
pire  who  had  established  and  were  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the 
Society  under  his  own  public  sanction,  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
any  real  ground  for  such  accusations.  But,  as  the  Jesuits  ultimately 
succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  party  in  the  Russian  metropolis,  to 
re*echo  their  criminations,  it  was  deemed  politic,  that  the  object  of 
their  inveterate  enmity  should  resign  those  high  posts  in  which  he 
stood  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  their  malice.  •  The  Institu- 
tion, by  this  measure,  lost  its  noble  and  most  indefatigable  President; 
but  although  its  operations  have  not  been  subsequently  carried  on  as 
heretofore,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put 
it  down ;  not  even  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  against  any  of  its 
members,  as  desirous  of  interfering  with  political  arrangements,  has 
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been  alleged:  and  the  abettors  of  the  mis-named  Society  of  Jesus  must 
first  flatter  the  Greek  clergy  into  the  belief  that  they  are  wiser  than 
Chry sos torn,  Basil,  Damascene  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  ere  they 
can  lead  them,  as  a  body,  to  act  in  flagrant  opposition  to  such  high 
and  venerated  authorities/    pp.  131 — 4. 

In  the  Preface,  the  Author  states,  that  recent  information  has 
amply  confirmed  his  anticipations  relative  to  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  to  its  former  activity  and 
patronage  ;  c  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  regard  to  the  conspira- 

*  tors  having  proved,  that  not  one  individual  who  took  any  part 
'  in  the  affaire  of  that  Institution  was  in  any  way  implicated  in 
'  the  late  plot  against  the  Government.' 

On  the  2nd  of  March  (O.  S.)  1821,  Dr.  Henderson  left  St. 
Petersburgh  for  Novogorod,  the  original  metropolis  of  Russia*; 
although  its  name,  which  signifies  New  Town,  implies  that  it 
was  built  subsequently  to  the  ancient  Slavensk,  or  Slavonian 
Town,  the  site  of  which  is  found  at  Staroe  Garoditsche.  Novo- 
gorod is  known  in  the  Icelandic  annals  by  the  name  of  Holm- 
gard,  which  means,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  Insular  Town ;  and 
'  there  is  every  indication  of  its  having  been  formerly  surround- 
'  ed  with  water.' 

'  Even  at  this  day,  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  towards  the  north  is 
intersected  by  a  small  river,  connecting  the  neighbouring  lake  with 
the  Volchof.  The  word  gard,  or  gorod%  is  common  to  both  the 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  dialects,  signifying  a  city  or  town ;  hence,  froni 
the  numerous  towns  in  Russia  compounded  in  part  of  this  word,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  gave  it  the  name  of  Garda-riki,  or  "  the 
kingdom  of  towns,"  and  not  un frequently  Garda,  without  any  other 
designation*9    p.  12. 

Nearly  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  Celtic.  Carth-Age  is 
said  to  have  a  similar  etymology.  So,  obviously,  has  Gardiki, 
a  town  in  Albania.*  The  territory  of  Novogorod,  however, 
was  also  called  Ostro-gard,  which  is  rendered,  the  East  coun- 
try ;  and  Gard-erik,  or  Gardariki,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  similar  meaning.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  no  authority  for 
his  etymology,  but  he  is  much  better  able  than  we  are  to  ascer-> 
tain  whether  it  be  the  true  one.  The  word  Russian  is  of  un- 
certain origin,  but  is  supposed  to  have  belonged,  '  not  to  any 
'  division  of  people  inhabiting  the  country  now  known  by  the 
'  name  of  Russia,  but  to  some  Scandinavian  tribe,  from  which, 

*  in  all  probability,  as  Schlozer  conjectures,  the  Swedish  dis- 

*  trict  Jcot-lagen  derives  its  name/ 

'  At  one  time/  remarks  Dr.  H., '  it  was  fashionable  for  interpreters. 

•  Possibly  of  Slavonic  origin.  - 
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of  Scripture  to  trace,  in  Rosh  and  Meshech  (Esek.  xxxviii.  %  fa 
the  Hebrew)  the  names  of  Russia  and  Moscovia;  but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  history  has  suggested  the  importance  of 
sounder  principles  of  interpretation.  The  fact  is,  both  names  .are 
modern.  The  latter  takes  its  date  from  the  building  of  Moscow  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  former  was  imported  along  with  Ruric 
and  his  Scandinavian  associates,  and,  from  them,  in  process  of  time, 
derived  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  Slavonic  stock ;  in  the  same 
way  as  the  name  of  the  Angles  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Britain.  The  absurdity  of  applying  the  name  Meshech  to  Russia  can- 
not be  better  exposed  than  it  is  by  the  fact,  that,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  it  was  so  applied  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  when  reading  Psal.  c&x.  5. 
u  Woe  is  me,  that  1  sojourn  in  Meshech  !"  The  consequence  of 
which  was*  that  the  prayer  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Jewish  liturgies  up  to  that  date,  has  been  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions,  and  is  never  used  in  their  synagogues,  except  some  Chris* 
tian  be  present,  who,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  understands  He* 
brew!' 

Notwithstanding  the  early  intercourse  between  Novorogod 
and  Scandinavia,  no  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered ; 
but,  among  other  coins  recently  dug  up  near  Ladoga,  *  many 
'  with  Cufic  characters/  was  one  with  the  inscription  Ethel- 
red  Rex  Anglorum  ; — in  all  probability,  the  Author  re- 
marks, '  part  of  the  Danen-geld  raised  by  the  Danes  in  England, 
'  and  conveyed  through  channels  of  commerce  to  this  remote 
'  quarter/  When  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  Novorogod  Veliki 
(Great  Novorogod),  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  reported  to  have  contained 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants :  at  present,  including  the  military, 
the  population  does  not  exceed  15,000.  The  scene  of  ancient 
trade  is  a  vacant  space  occupied  only  by  some  old  bazars,  and 
the  Volchof,  which  once  was  crowded  with  merchant-vessels 
from  the  commercial  towns  of  Germany,  now  flows  idly  by. 
The  commerce  to  which  the  proud  Slavonian  republic  owed  its 
freedom  and  its  greatness,  has  been  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  has  left  the  inhabitants  only  the  empty  boast  that 
their  city  was  never  conquered  by  the  Tatars.  So  great  was 
the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  this  district,  that  many  of  the  priests 

*  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  copy  ;  and  instances  were  to  be 
0  found,  in  which  they  were  destitute  even  of  the  lessons  or 
'  extracts  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles/ 

At  the  small  district  town  of  Krestzi,  Dr.  Henderson  encoun- 
tered a  good  woman  of  the  Starovartxi  sect, '  Dissenters  of  the 

*  old  faith/ — who  was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  metal  buttons 
of  one  of  the  party,  and  the  tobacco-pipe  of  the  other,  that 
sjie  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  them.  This  singular  people 
refuse  all  dealings  with  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
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Church ;  and  when  induced  or  compelled  to  shew  hospitality 
to  such  as  are  not  of  their  sect,  they  consider  themselves 
bound  to  destroy  the  utensils,  or  to  reserve  them  for  profane 
use. 

*  The  only  eopies  of  the  Scriptures  hitherto  in  use  among  them,  are 
of  the  first  or  Ostrog  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  printed  before 
the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  when  the  schism,  which  had  long 
been  forming,  was  ultimately  completed  by  the  alterations  which  that 
learned  ecclesiastic  introduced  into  the  liturgical  and  other  books  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  ex- 
ist among  the  Starovsrtzi,  reprints  of  this  Bible,  in  which  every  jot 
and  tittle  is  religiously  copied ;  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  Old  Bibles  in  their  families,  and  trans- 
mit them  as  the  most  precious  treasure  to  their  posterity,  renders.it 
difficult  to  obtain  copies  for  collation.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  (and  to  it 
may  perhaps  be  traced  any  disposition  at  present  existing  among  this 
people  to  co-operate  in  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society,)  that  when 
the  first  stereotype  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  numbers  of  them,  mistaking  the  word  stereotype,  and 
pronouncing  it  starotype  (old  type),  supposed  that  it  was  a  new  im- 
pression of  their  ancient  Bible,  and  purchased  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  at  the  different  depositories.9 

At  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  spent  nearly  a  month,  but  the 
state  of  the  streets  and  weather  confined  him  most  of  the  time 
to  his  rooms.  He  had  the  gratification,  however,  of  attending 
the  anniversary  of  the  Moscow  Bible  Society,  at  which  his 
Grace  the  Metropolitan  presided,  and  which  was  attended,  not* 
withstanding  the  weather,  by  about  600  persons,  including  a. 
numerous  company  of  Russian,  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Georgian 
clergy.  He  subsequently  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Ar- 
menian Archimandrite  Seraphim,  an  affable,  intelligent,  and 
well-informed  monk,  who,  besides  his  native  language,  speaks 
the  Russ,  Turkish,  French,  and  English.  He  has  travelled 
extensively,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  His 
present  charge  is  a  seminary  for  the  tuition  of  Armenian 
youths,  in  which  about  fifty  receive  the  elements  of  a  polite 
education.  According  to  his  estimate,  the  number  of  Armeni- 
ans scattered  through  different  countries  amounts  to  nearly 
four  millions ;  if  so,  they  outnumber  the  Greeks.    '  Multitudes 

*  have  recentlyjoined  the  Roman  communion  ;  and  the  efforts 
'  made  by  the  Catholics  with  a  view  to  effect  such  conversions, 

*  are  indefatigable.9  This  remarkable  people  have  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  which  they  claim.  Their  numbers,  their 
mercantile  enterprise,  their  wealth,  their  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  their  original  language  unite  to  render  it  highly  desirable 
that  a  more  intimate  intercourse  should  be  opened  betweeri 
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them  and  British  Christians.  It  would  appear  that  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  favour  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  may  possibly  succeed  to  the  Greeks  in  some  of 
their  privileges.  The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Court  of 
France,  for  their  respective  objects,  will  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  their  rising  influence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  emissaries  of  Rome  should  have  had  such  success  in 
gaining  over  so  large  a  number  of  Armenian,  as  well  as  Maro- 
nite  and  Greek  Christians  to  the  Papacy.  Venice  is  at  present 
the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  literature,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  and  important  M.SS.  formerly  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  seat  of  the  primacy,  having  been 
conveyed  to  that  place.  About  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
Georgia  is  composed  of  Armenians,  and  they  abound  in 
different  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 
No  people  would  furnish  more  admirable  missionaries.  By  a 
Georgian  who  had  been  twice  over-land  to  India,  Dr.  Hender- 
son was  informed,  that 

'  In  the  towns  of  Ila,  Kulja,  Aksu,  Kashgar,  and  Yerkent,  hi 
Chinese  Tatary,  he  found  a  number  of  Chinese  Christians,  banished 
thither  in  chains,  because  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  religion  of 
the  Cross.  They  now  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  still  adhere  to  their 
profession  of  Christianity.  In  Ila,  they  have  a  pater,  or  priest,  who 
is  a  native  Chinese,  and  received  his  ordination  from  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Missionaries.  The  books  in  his  possession  are  chiefly  Latin, 
and  he  reads  the  service  in  that  language  to  his  Chinese  brethren ! 
According  to  the  accounts  he  gave  us,  any  person  travelling  through 
those  parts  as  a  merchant,  is  allowed  to  pass  without  difficulty ;  and 
the  language  principally  spoken  is  Turkish,  with  some  considerable 
admixture  of  rersic* 

A  very  interesting  chapter  occurs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slavonic  nation  and  language.  The  origin  of  their  name  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  The  Greeks  wrote  it  £**»£»*, 
and  from  them  the  Latins  adopted  their  Sclavi,  but  the  proper 
orthography  is  Slavi.  The  word  slava  signifies  glory  or  re- 
nown ;  and  whether  this  be  the  true  derivation  or  not,  the  same 
word  slav  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names  at  a  very  ancient 

{>eriod  of  Slavonic  history.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  they 
brmed  a  branch  of  the  SarmatsB  or  Sauromata*,  a  people  of 
Median  origin,  who,  passing  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  vast  Steppe  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Euxine,  thence  called  the  Sarmatian  Plains,  and 
crossing  the  Don,  penetrated  into  those  regions  where  the 
Slavi  first  came  into  notice.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
them  under  that  name,  occurs  in  A.  D.  376 ;  but  the 
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(Kf>/9v^>*)'of  Herodotus,  who  inhabited  the  country  beyond  the 
later,  were  a  Slavonic  race. 

'  The  Slavonic  language  is  generally  understood  to  signify  that  into 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Russian 
language  are  translated,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  public  services 
of  that  communion.  It  would  be  contrary,  however,  to  the  first 
principles  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  maintain  that  these  docu* 
ments  exhibit  any  proper  specimen  of  the  primitive  language  spoken 
by  the  Slavonians ;  or  that  many  of  the  idioms,  combinations,  and 
derivations  with  which  they  abound,  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  A  critical  ex- 
amination of  these  works,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum* 
stances  connected  with  their  translation,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  language  as  spoken  at  the 
time  the  translation  was  executed,  the  servility  with  which  every 
Greek  form  was  copied,  both  as  it  regards  the  composition  of  word's 
and  the  construction  of  sentences,  must  necessarily  have  introduced 
important  changes  into  it ;  not  to  insist  on  the  vast  accession  and 
numerous  associations  of  ideas  imparted  by  the  new  system  of  religious 
belief. 

•  That  the  original  Slavonic  possessed  a  considerable  affinity  with 
the  Shanskrit,  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  traces  of  this 
ancient  Indian  language  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  ecclesiastical 
dialect  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  entered  into  its 
formation  in  the  ninth  century.  But  of  this  common  and  primeval 
Slavonic  dialect,  no  monument  has  reached  our  times.  Long  before 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  that  people  had  separated  into 
a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  and  spread  themselves  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country ;  by  which  means,  a  number  of  idiomatical  modi- 
fications were  found,  many  of  which  maintain  their  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  the  present  day.  These  dialects  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes :— I.  The  Oriental  division,  comprising  the  Russian,  Serbian^ 
Croatian,  Bulgarian,  and  the  dialect  spoken,  with  certain  minor 
diversities,  in  Carniola,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia ;  and  II.  The  Western 
class,  which  comprehends  the  Slovakian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  the 
two  Sorabian  or  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lu- 
aatia.  But  many  of  these  contain  a  number  or  subdivisions ;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  general  name  of  Serbian,  is  comprehended  the 
Slavone,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Ragusian,  and  Siebenburgian  dialects. 
Numerous,  however,  as  these  dialectical  branches  are,  and  widely  as 
some  of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  spoken  are  separated  from  each 
other,  the  general  affinity  is  still  abundantly  predominant,  and  is,  in* 
deed,  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  themselves  understood  to  each  other.9 

The  dialect  in  which  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  executed,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Oriental  class,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  Servian  than  to  any  other.  The  Slavonic 
alphabet  lias  been  formed  by  the  adaptation  of  the  Uncial 
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characters  of  the  Greek,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  additional  letters  taken  from 
other  alphabets,  or  invented,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Manu- 
scripts in  this  character,  commonly  called  the  Cyrillic  from  its 
inventor,  exist  of  a  date  as  high  as  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  falsely  ascribed  to  Jerome,  Dr.  Hender- 
son considers  as  decidedly  a  later  invention,  originating  in 
the  attempt  of  some  Dalmatian  monk  to  '  beautify*  the  Slavonic 
characters.  The  earliest  MS.  in  this  character  is  a  Psalter  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  history  of  the  Slavonic  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Milner's  account  of 
the  labours  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  is  in  some  points  erroneous, 
and  receives  correction  from  the  present  Writer.  It  can  have 
been  only  through  inadvertency  that  he  ascribes  to  them  the 
invention  of  the  Slavonian  tongue.  Dr.  Henderson  doubts 
whether  the  labours  of  those  pious  Missionaries  extended 
beyond  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter. 
That  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  considers  to  be  of  later  date. 
The  exertions  of  those  admirable  men  excited  at  first  con* 
siderable  alarm  and  opposition.  The  Romanists  maintained, 
that  '  it  was  unseemly  that  any  nation  should  possess  a  pecu- 

*  liar  alphabet,  except  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins, 
'  whose  languages  Pilate  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the 

*  cross  of  our  Lord.9  Nor  were  they  unsupported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Papal  authority.  In  a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  John 
VIII.  A.  D.  879,  Methodius  is  reproved  for  making  use  of  so 
barbarous  a  language  as  the  Slavonic  in  public  worship,  and 
is  interdicted  the  practice  in  future. 

'  This  prohibition/  continues  Dr.  Henderson,  '  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  common  sense,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Inspiration,  and  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  noble  and 
important  object  for  which  Methodius  had  come  to  Moravia,  must 
necessarily  have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  and, 
situated  as  he  was,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  bring  the 
subject  before  his  secular  superiors.  That  he  actually  did  so,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  strong  representations  were  sent  to  Rome,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable ;  for  the  same  Pope  reversed  his 
prohibitory  decree  the  following  year,  and  in  his  Bull  to  Sviatopolk, 
not  only  sanctions,  but  commands  and  ordains  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  promulgated  in  the  Slavonic  language!  This  document  is  too 
remarkable,  especially  as  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  too 
powerfully  contradictory,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  authority,  of 
the  usual  language  of  the  Popes,  on  the  question  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  common  tongue,  not  to  merit  insertion  in  this  place* 

* "  Finally,  that  the  praises  due  to  God  should  be  resounded  in 
the  Slavonic  letters,  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantine 
(Cyril's  proper  name;,  we  highly  commend;  and  we  ordain,  that 
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the  sermons  and  works  of  Christ  our  God  shall  be  made  known  in 
this  language ;  for  we  are  moved  by  sacred  authority  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  only,  but  in  every  tongue,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  precept :  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations ;  and 
laud  him,  all  ye  people.  And  the  Apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
spoke  in  all  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Hence  Paul, 
when  blowing  the  celestial  trumpet,  teaches  usf  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father* 
Of  this,  too,  he  admonishes  us  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
bow  that,  speaking  with  tongues,  we  ought  to  edify  the  church.  Nor 
can  it  be  any  detriment  to  sound  doctrine,  either  to  celebrate  mass, 
or  to  read  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  rightly 
translated  and  interpreted,  or  to  sing  all  the  other  pans  of  the  ser- 
vice, in  the  Slavonic  language :  for  He  who  made  the  three  principal 
languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  created  also  all  the 
others  for  his  own  praise  and  glory." 

*  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  Slavonic  was  permitted 
to  expel  the  Latin,  or  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  public  service 
which  had  been  allotted  to  it,  and  whereby  a  bond  of  union  was  kept 
up  with  Rome.  Notwithstanding  all  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Pope, .  he  brings  in  a  restrictive  clause  at  the  close  of  his  Bull,  order- 
ing the  Gospel  to  be  read  in  Latin  in  all  the  churches,  in  majorem 
honorificentiam,  and,  afterwards,  in  a  Slavonic  translation,  to  such  of 
the  people  as  did  not  understand  Latin.'    pp.  75 — 7. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  is 
the  Four  Gospels,  Ugrovallachia,  1512;  the  very  year  in  which 
the  first  Greek  Gospel  appeared,  and  four  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It 
was  undertaken  by  order  of  John  Basaraba,  Gospodar  of  Ugro- 
Vallachia.  Two  otber  editions  of  the  Slavonic  Gospels,  design- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Servian  churches,  appeared  in  1552  and 
1562  ;  the  former  printed  at  Belgrade,  in  folio,  the  other  at  Ne- 
gremont.  In  the  year  1553,  a  printing-office  was  established 
at  Moscow  by  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  printing  a  corrected  standard  edition  of  the  Slavonic 
Version. 

'  The  direction  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Hans  Bogbinder,  a 
native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  on  purpose  by  his  Danish  Majesty, 
Christian  III.,  during  whose  reign  simultaneous  efforts  were  made  for 
furnishing  that  country  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage. In  1564,  appeared  the  first  fruits  of  the  typographical  art  in 
Russia,  consisting  ot  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  volume  is  the  folio  size,  and  the' 
typography  tolerably  well  executed.    The  version  is  the  Cyrillic. 

•  Although  this  primary  attempt  to  put  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  the  word  of  God,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was  patronized, 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  empire,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  were  hostile  to  its  dissemination ;  and  the  printers,  having  bftn 
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accused  of  heresy  and  magic,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  from  their 
native  country,  and  took  refuge,  the  former  in  Leopolstadt,  where  he 
republished  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1573,  and 
the  latter  in  Wilna,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Slavonic 
Gospels,  in  1575,  also  in  folio. 

'  The  first  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  in  Russia,  was  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  issued  from  the  Moscow  press  in  the  year 
1577,  in  quarto ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  measures  were  in 
contemplation  for  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  that  metropolis  | 
but  about  this  time,  Constantine,  Duke  of  Ostrog,  desirous  of  furnish- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pblish  provinces  with  the  most  effectual 
means  of  deciding  the  controversies  then  in  agitation  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  formed  the  noble  design  of  publishing, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  Slavonic 
language.9    pp.  80, 1. 

Anxious  to  obtain  a  correct  text,  the  Duke  assiduously  col- 
lected all  the  MSS.  he  could  find,  besides  many  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  different  languages  and  characters,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  examined  and  compared.  But  such  were  the  discrepan- 
cies and  faults  detected  by  collation,  that  the  mind  of  this 
philanthropic  nobleman  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  distress. 
Resolved,  nowever,  with  God's  blessing,  to  persevere,  he  wrote 
letters  and  despatched  messengers  to  different  Greek,  Servian, 
ana  Bulgarian  monasteries,  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  Italy,  earnestly  requesting  that  persons  might  be  sent 
him,  who  were  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  languages, 
and  that  they  might  bring  with  them  correct  and  authenticated 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text.  His  application  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful. The  collation  went  forward  under  the  inspection  of 
the  learned  men  thus  brought  together ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  1580,  was  published,  in  8vo.,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Slavonic  New  Testament,  accompanied  with  the  Psalms.  In 
the  following  year,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  in 
folio,  left  the  Ostrog  press.  As  this  edition  was  compared 
with  the  Greek  MSS.  obtained  from  Greece,  Dr.  Henderson 
suggests,  that,  were  it  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove  of 
essential  service  to  some  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
New  Testament  contains  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  readings 
which  Griesbach  has  adopted  into  his  text.  The  controverted 
passage,  1  John  v.  7.,  is  omitted,  and  *  in  all  probability,  never 
'  formed  part  of  any  MS.  of  the  Slavonic  Version.9  The  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  which  is  nearly  a  copy  of 
the  Ostrog,  was  published  at  Moscow  in  1663.  No  further 
steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  correction  or  printing 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
in  1712,  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Slavonic  text  ta 
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be  carefully  compared  with  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  in 
every  respect  conformable  to  it.  His  death  occurred  before 
bis  design  could  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  occa- 
sioned a  further  delay ;  till,  in  consequence  of  fresh  orders 
issued  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  appeared  the  edition  of  1751, 
printed  at  St.  Petersburg!),  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
succeeding  editions.  These  were  now  more  rapidly  multiplied ; 
and  between  1751  and  1816,  when  the  first  stereotype  edition 
printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  left  the  press,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  impressions  of  the  whole  Slavonic  Bible, 
besides  numerous  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  put 
into  circulation.  Since  1816,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  stereotype 
editions  in  octavo,  and  three  in  auarto,  have  proceeded  from 
the  printing-office  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  and  together 
with  15,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  10,000  New  Testaments, 
printed  at  the  office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  make  a  total  of 
205,546  Slavonic  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  by  the  Society, 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  active  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  copies  of  this  ancient 
version  were  purchased,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that '  numer- 
'  ous  thousands  must  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  acquiring  a 
'  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  except  some  measures  were 
'  adopted  to  provide  them  with  a  translation  in  the  vernacular 
•  Russ/ 

'  Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  in  which  the  Slavonic  was 
held,  and  so  serious  were  the  prejudices  which,  it  was  conceived,  the 
proposition  of  such  a  measure  would  necessarily  excite  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  not  even  the  most  sanguine  and 
powerful  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  dared  to  make  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  less  than  an  imperial  ukase  could  give 
birth  to  such  an  undertaking.  And  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by 
whom  "  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  judgement,"  at  this  very 
juncture,  to  suggest  the  subject  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  in  so 
very  powerful  a  manner,  that  he  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  trans- 
lation should  be  executed.  The  President  of  the  Society,  having,  in 
the  beginning  of  1816,  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  copy  of  each 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  in  different  languages  by 
the  Society,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  measures  were  adopting  to  prepare  vernacular  versions  for 
several  of  the  rudest  tribes  in  the  empire,  simultaneously  with  the 
exertions  made  to  translate  the  oracles  of  God  into  the  languages  of 
so  many  distant  nations,  his  own  Russians  still  remained  destitute  of 
the  boon  mercifully  designed  to  be  freely  communicated  to  all.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  President  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  Holy 
Synod  with  his  wish,  that  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  should 
forthwith,  be  undertaken  in  the  modern  Russ.    This  order  was  for- 
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warded  to  the  Synod  on  the  23d  of  February,  1816 ;  and  on  their 
part  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  the  undertaking  was  calculated  to  be 
useful,  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  Spiritual  Schools,  to  select  such  individuals  belonging  to  the  Spi- 
ritual Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  appeared  most  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  so  important  a  task,  and  when  the  version  was  made, 
to  submit  it  for  revision  to  the  Clerical  Members  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Thus,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Emperor  himself 
"  opened  the  seal  of  a  language,  which,  from  its  being  less  intelligi- 
ble, had  veiled  from  many  Russians  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  laid  it 
open  to  children,  from  whom,  not  design,  but  the  effects  of  time,  had 
hitherto  concealed  it."  '    pp.  114, 15. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  congratulate  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  cause,  that  at  tnis  moment  the  fanatical  cry  had 
not  been  raised  in  this  country  respecting  the  Apocrypha* 
Great  as  were  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against  in  ob- 
*  taining  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  nothing  to 
what  would  have  been  created  by  an  attempt  to  disturb  the 
Greek  Canon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  had  he  been  never  so  anxious  to  accomplish 
it.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  Slavonic  and  Russian  Ver- 
sions would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Bible  Society  in*  Russia,  as  an  occasion  for  exciting  a 
clamour  against  its  operations.  There  is  yet  time,  however, 
for  Mr.  Haldane  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence  in  Russia, 
and  we  wish  he  would  undertake  a  journey  to  Moscow.  The 
New  Testament  and  Psalter  only  have  hitherto  been  circulated* 
and  though  the  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
printed  ever  since  1824,  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
not  having  obtained  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Synod ;  nor  is  it,  we  fear,  likely  soon  to  see  the  light.  This 
volume,  however,  contains  no  apocryphal  books ;  and  if,  as  Dr. 
Henderson  states,  the  version  is  done  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  translators  and 
the  Committee  of  Revision  will  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
spurious  Scriptures.  Till,  however,  they  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  Slavonian  Version,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  will  lie 
equally  under  the  Papal  ban  and  the  anathema  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Committee.  Not  a  copy  of  the  200,000  Slavonic  Bibles 
would  have  been  issued,  if  either  Pope  Leo  or  Mr.  Haldane 
could  have  had  their  way. 

From  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  and  his  companion  proceeded 
to  visit  Kaluga,  Tula,  Orel,  Kursk,  Oboi'an,  and  Bielgorod.  At 
the  latter  place,  they  had  the  high  gratification  of  presenting 
the  Bishop  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  tea  a* 
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the  Apostolical  Episdts  in  modern  Russ,  along  with  the  Sfe> 
vonic  text. 

'  His  joy  was  to  great,  that  lie  could  not  refrain  from  instantly  im- 
ploring a  blessing  on  it ;  and  be  solemnly  declared,  that,  could  he 
only  grasp  in  his  arms  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  his  n*<* 
tive  language,  as  Simeon  did  the  blessed  Subject  of  their  testimony* 
be  would  say,  "  Lord !  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace* 
for  mine  eves  have  seen  thy  salvation."  For  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
he  assured  us,  it  had  been  his  anxious  prayer  that  such  a  translation 
night  b6  effected,  as  there  exist  so  many  passages  in  the  ancient  Sla- 
vonic Version  that  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  In  the  seminary  at 
this  place  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  are  upwards 
Of  700 students;  and  (he  total  number  attending  the  Spiritual  Schools 
In  this  diocese,  amounts  to  nearly  2000.  In  all  these  schools,  thd 
Bishop  has  recently  ordered  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  be  read 
every  day ;  one  chapter  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment ;  one  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  one  of  the  New  Testa* 
toent.  So  great  was  the  destitution  of  the  sacred  oracles  in  this  part 
of  the  empire,  that,  when  an  inquiry  was  recently  instituted,  to 
ascertain  what  number  of  copies  would  be  wanted  for  the  churches 
and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  880  churches* 
about  700  required  to  be  supplied.'    p.  158. 

From  this  place,  the  Travellers  proceeded  by  Kharkof  to 
Pultava,  where  the  heroic  madman  of  Sweden  was  stopped 
short  in  his  ambitious  career.  The  memory  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Russians,  is  still  perpetuated  by  a  tumulus  twenty 
five  feet  in  height  by  a  hundred  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
-which  has  been  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  town  ;  and  hither  the  inhabitants  annually  repair  on  the 
27th  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  victory,  and  to  perform  a  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  slain.*  In  their  route  to  this  place,  the 
Travellers  just  touched  upon  the  grand  southern  steppe,  which 
stretches  without  interruption  to  the  Mceotis,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  from  the  Austrian  frontiers  to  the  Ural 
mountains.  Changing  their  route  to  the  N.  W.,  thoy  now 
entered  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia,  and  took  Tcherni- 
gof  in  their  way  to  Kiev.  Thence,  they  proceeded  to  Jitomir, 
the  provincial  town  of  Volhynia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
Russian  governments ;  and  after  visiting  Lutsk  and  Ostrog* 
crossed  the  Bos,  and  entered  the  government  of  Podolia,  *  the 
*  Devonshire  of  Russia.'    This  province  contains  a  very  con- 

*  In  the  village  of  Varnitza,  near  Bender,  there  was  still  alive  in 
1821,  an  aged  peasant  who  used,  in  his  boyish  days,  to  carry  milk  to 
the  fugitive  king,  when  he  found  an  asylum  in  that  vicinity  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Pultava* 
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aiderable  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics,  and 
Jews.  At  Kamenetz,  they  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  at  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  assisted  as  vice-president,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics formed  the  chief  part  of  the  assembly.  The  population 
of  this  town  consists  of  Poles,  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  by  no  means  a  favourable  or 
pleasing  picture  of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian-Polish  provinces. 

'  The  Polish  Jew  is  generally  of  a  pale  and  sallow  complexion,  the 
features  small,  and  the  hair,  which  is  mostly  black,  is  suffered  to  hang 
in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders.  A  fine  beard,  covering  the  chin, 
finishes  the  oriental  character  of  the  Jewish  physiognomy.  Bat  few 
of  the  Jews  enjoy  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution ;  an  evil  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  causes,  such  as  early  mar- 
riage, innutritious  food,  the  filth  iness  of  their  domestic  habits,  and 
the  perpetual  mental  anxiety  which  is  so  strikingly  depicted  in  their 
countenance,  and  forms  the  most  onerous  part  of  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  dispersion.  Their  breath 
is  absolutely  intolerable ;  and  the  offensive  odour  of  their  apartments 
is  such,  that  I  have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  break  off  inte- 
resting discussions  with  their  Rabbins,  in  order  to  obtain  afresh  supply 
of  rarefied  air. 

•  Their  dress  commonly  consists  of  a  linen  shirt  and  drawers,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  long  black  robe,  fastened  in  front  by  silver  clasps, 
and  hanging  loose  about  the  legs.  They  wear  no  handkerchief  about 
their  neck,  and  cover  the  head  with  a  fur  cap,  and  sometimes  with  a 
round  broad-brimmed  hat.  In  their  walk,  the  Jews  discover  great 
eagerness,  and  are  continually  hurrying  towards  some  object  of  sain, 
with  their  arms  thrown  back,  and  dangling  as  if  loose  at  the  shoulder. 
4  They  generally  marry  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  females  still  younger.  I  have  heard  of  a  Rabbi,  who  was  dispos- 
ing of  his  household  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  Palestine,  that 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  who  had  but  just  completed 
her  ninth  year.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  early  marriage, 
it  often  happens  that  the  young  couple  are  unable  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and,  indeed,  altogether  incapable,  from  youth  and  inex- 
perience, of  managing  the  common  concerns  of  domestic  .economy. 
They  arc,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  at  first  in 
the  house  of  the  husband's  father,  except  he  be  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, and  the  father  of  the  bride  be  better  able  to  support  them. 
The  young  husband  pursues  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  or  endeavours 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  the  varied  arts  of  petty  traffic,  for 
which  this  people  are  so  notorious. 

'  Comparatively  few  of  the  Jews  learn  any  trade,  and  most  of  those 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  accustom  them  to  agricultural 
habits,  have  proved  abortive.  Some  of  those  who  are  in  circumstances 
of  affluence,  possess  houses  and  other  immoveable  property ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  seem  destined  to  sit  loose  from  every  local 
tie,  and  are  waiting  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  Che 
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period,  when*  in  pursuance  of  the  Di?ine  promise,  they  shall  be  re- 
stored to,  what  they  still  consider,  their  own  land-  Their  attachment, 
indeed,  to  Palestine  is  unconquerable  ;  and  it  forms  an  article  of  their 
popular  belief,  that,  die  where  they  may,  their  bodies  will  all  be  raised 
there  at  the  end  of  the  world.  They  believe,  however,  that  such 
as  die  in  foreign  parts,  are  doomed  to  perform  the  Gilgul  Mekilotk 
(rn^rro  Vuta),  or  trundling  passage  through  subterraneous  caverns, 
till  they  reach  the  place  of  "  their  fathers'  sepulchres  ;"  on  which 
account,  numbers  sell  all  their  effects,  and  proceed  thither  in  their 
life-time,  or  remove  to  some  of  the  adjacent  countries,  that  they  may 
either  spare  themselves  this  toil,  or,  at  least,  reduce  the  awkward  and 
troublesome  passage  within  the  shortest  possible  limits.  Instances 
have,  been  known  of  their  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
sending  them  to  Palestine  by  sea ;  and  in  such  veneration  do  they 
hold  the  earth  that  was  trodden  by  their  ancient  patriarchs,  that 
many  of  the  rich  Jews  procure  a  quantity  of  it,  which  they  em- 
ploy in  consecrating  the  ground  in  which  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
relatives  are  interred/    pp.  22*,  5. 

'  That  a  people  generally  inclined  to  yield  unbounded  credence  to 
the  doctrines  of  such  impostors,  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  super- 
stitious, cannot  excite  the  least  surprise.  In  nothing,  however,  is  this 
superstition  more  apparent  than  in  their  use  of  the  amulets,  which  they 
wear  next  their  bodies,  and  affix  to  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

'  These  latter  are  generally  inserted  in  an  encasement,  covered  with 

flass,  and  are  kissed  by  the  Jews  on  entering  or  leaving  the  house, 
uch,  indeed,  is  the  importance  they  attach  to  them,  that  they  firmly 
believe  neither  demons,  ghosts,  nor  any  power  of  magic  can  enter  their 
habitations  ;  and  that,  when  they  touch  the  small  piece  of  glass,  in- 
closing the  Divine  name,  with  the  tip  of  their  finger,  and  then  stroke 
their  eyes  with  it  thrice,  repeating  tne  prayer,  v6*tf*  ^»  wnur*  Htt> 
'jTnjp  Httf,  •*  The  Almighty  preserve  me  1  The  Almighty  deliver  me  \ 
The  Almighty  assist  me !" — no  harm  of  any  kind  can  befal  them. 
The  name  nttf  Shaddai,  or  its  initial  tP,  the  Jews  use  as  a  talisman 
almost  on  every  occasion.  Even  the  butcher,  when  killing  an  ox, 
cuts  this  letter  with  his  knife,  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  animal, 
to  prevent  any  infernal  influence  from  being  exerted  upon  them  be- 
fore the  purchasers  have  conveyed  them  to  their  houses. 

•  Many  of  the  Rabbins  gain  their  livelihood  by  writing  talismans, 
which  they  sell  at  an  enormous  price  to  the  deluded  multitude.  They 
also  teach  them  the  cabbalistic  or  hidden  meaning  of  the  Psalms,  and 
bow  to  apply  them  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  different  diseases 
with  which  they  may  be  attacked.  Thus,  the  first  Psalm,  written  oti 
parchment,  ana  suspended  round  the  neck  of  a  female,  while  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  prevents  abortion  and  premature  delivery ;  the  second 
is  an  antidote  for  the  head-ache,  &c. 

*  Dupes  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  and  destitute  of  those 
principles  which  alone  are  able  to  curb  human  depravity,  the  Jews  ars) 
naturally  abandoned  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  the  turpitude  and 
demerit  of  which  are  modified  or  palliated  by  rabbinical  sophistries, 
and  the  powerful  impulse  of  cupidity  and  pride.*    pp.  227,  8. 
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The  most  popular  as  well  as  numerous  sect,  is  that  of  the 
Talmudists  or  Rabbinists.  Of  late,  however,  both  in  Russian 
Poland  and  European  Turkey,  the  modern  sect  of  the  Chasidim 
or  Pietists,  has  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  outnumber,  in  some 
parts,  the  Rabbinists.     Their  extravagant  gestures  during  their 

Imblic  service  entitle  them,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  to  the  appel- 
ation  of  the  Jewish  Jumpers.  Their  founder  was  a  daring  im- 
postor, named  Israel  Baalshem,  who  first  broached  his  doctrines 
in  the  year  1740.  The  representations  given  as  to  the  depraved 
state  of  morals  among  this  sect,  by  a  Lithuanian  Rabbi,  have 
been  called  in  question  by  Bishop  Gregoire,  but  Dr.  Henderson 
believes  that  they  contain  no  exaggeration.  In  the  govern* 
ment  of  Mohilef,  there  is  stated  to  exist,  however,  *  a  subdi- 
'  vision  of  this  sect/  who  appear  to  be  chargeable  with  no  such 
extravagancies,  but  may  not  improperly  be  called  "Jewish 
'  Quietists.'  They  are  distiu? uishea  by  the  name  of  Habadim. 
It  is  probable,  that  they  are  the  genuine  Chasidim,  and  that 
the  heresy  of  the  Jumpers  has  been  grafted  upon  their  original 
tenets.    Another  sect  of  the  modern  Jews,  the  Zoharites, 

*  so  called  from  their  attachment  to  the  book  Zohar,  are  properly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  sect  formed  by  the  famous 
Sabbathai  Tzevi.  Their  creed  is  briefly  as  follows :  1.  They  believe 
in  all  that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it  their  duty  constantly 
to  investigate  its  meaning.  2.  They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture  to 
be  merely  the  shell,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation. 3.  They  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  Parzufim9  or  persons  in 
Elokim.  4.  They  believe  in  the  incarnation  of  God ;  that  this  incar- 
nation took  place  in  Adam,  and'  that  it  will  again  take  place  in  the 
Messiah.  5.  They  do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  re-built. 
6.  They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal  Messiah ;  but 
that  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  tnis  state  atone,  not 
only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  all  throughout  the 
world,  who  believe  in  him. 

*  This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1750,  by  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podolia,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Polish  government,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
the  Bishop  of  Kamenetz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  disputes  with  the 
orthodox  Jews,  and  who'  was  astonished  at  the  approximation  of  his 
creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop, 
he  and  his  adherents  were  driven  into  the  Turkish  dominions ;  and 
being.-also  persecuted  there  by  the  Rabbinists,  they  resolved  to  con- 
form to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Frank  at  last  found  a  place 
of  rest  at  Offenbach,  whither  his  followers  flocked  by  thousands  to 
visit  him,  and  where  he  died  in  1791.  Their  number  does  not  appear 
to  have  increased  much  of  late;  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  oiffe- 
rent  parts  of  Hungary  and  Poland.9    pp.  236,  7 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  room  for  Dr.  Henderson's 
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very  interesting  account  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  a  oolony  of  whom 
have  been  settled  at  Djufut-Kale  in  the  Crimea  for  upwards  of 
five  hundred  years  ;  they  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  Damascus.  This  sect,  which  is  of  high  antiquity, 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Sadducees ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  evidence  on  which 
this  opinion  rests.  They  now  form  at  once  the  most  orthodot 
and  the  most  virtuous  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Jewish  nation* 
Their  numbers  are  not  very  considerable,  In  Poland,  there  are 
supposed  to  be  not  above  2000 ;  in  Theodosia,  1200 ;  in  Per-* 
sia,  600;  in  Algezira,  100;  in  Cairo,  300;  in  Damascus,  200; 
at  Constantinople,  70 ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  30.  They  are  also 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  Austria,  Abys* 
sinia,  and  India. 

'  The  principal  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Rabbi- 
nists,  or  Pharisaical  Jews,  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law, 
and  their  rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  and 
only  infallible  source  and  test  of  religious  truth.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  they  are  called  Karaites,  or  Scripturists,  which  name  they  glory 
in,  as  clearly  and  honourably  expressive  of  the  fundamental  pecu- 
liarity of  their  creed ;  though,  in  all  probability,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  epithets  by  which  most  sects  anil  systems  of  opinions  have  been 
characterized,  it  was  given  them  at  first  by  their  enemies.  The 
reader  will  greatly  err,  however,  if  he  supposes  that,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Karaites  carry  their 
enmity  to  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  so  far  as  never  to 
consult  them,  or  have  them  in  their  possession.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  On  our  visit  to  the  principal  Rabbi  in  Djufut  Kali,  we 
found  some  of  the  ponderous  volumes  in  his  library  ;  and  the  answer 
he  gave  to  our  expression  of  surprise  was  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  sect  in  general : — "  We  do 
not  admit  that  the  Talmud  has  any  binding  authority  over  our  con- 
sciences, and  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  we  cannot  approve ; 
but  should  we,  on  this  account,  reject  what  is  good  in  it,  and  not 
avail  ourselves  of  such  statements  as  are  consonant  with  the  text  of 
Scripture  ?" 

'  Another  remarkable  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  sects, 
is  their  different  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture.  While  the  Tal- 
inudist  chiefly  applies  the  CabbaJistical  art  to  bring  out  recondite 
and  mysterious  meanings  from  the  sacred  text,  the  Karaite  maintains 
that  the  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  the  sense  of  a 
passage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  scope  and  connection,  and  a  comparison  of  parallel  pas- 
sages. 

*  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  close  attachment  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  visible,  in  various  ways,  both  in  their  personal  conduct, 
and  in  their  ritual  observances.  For  example  :  it  is  commanded  in 
Che  law  of  Moses,  "  Te  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habita- 
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tions  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  Exod.  xxxv.  8. ;  jet  every  traveller  must 
be  struck,  on  entering  a  Polish  village  during  the  night  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  to  find  it  completely  illuminated  by  the  profusion  of  candles 
that  are  burning  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  all  of  which  have  been 
lighted  a  few  minutes  before  the  Sabbath  commenced ;  and  as  to  the 
keeping  up  of  fires,  every  difficulty  is  removed  by  laying  the  empha- 
sis on  the  word  thou,  concluding,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the  Jews 
to  get  Christian  servants  to  do  these  offices  for  them.  In  the  houses 
of  the  Karaim,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  neither  see  a  candle  nor 
fire,  from  sunset  on  Friday  evening  till  the  same  time  the  evening 
following.  They  eat  nothing  but  cold  meat  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  The  only  instance  of  evasion  on  their  part  that  1  have  heard 
of,  is  their  leaning  over  the  window  to  light  and  smoke  their  pipes ; 
but  my  information  was  from  a  Rabbinist,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
suspected. 

*  The  Karaim  also  sanctify  the  Sabbath  by  rigid  abstinence,  and  a 
close  application  of  the  mind  to  the  duties  of  religion.  At  Dfu/ut* 
iafe,  the  gates  of  the  fort  are  shut  at  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  and 
never,  on  any  occasion,  opened  till  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ordinance  Neh.  xiii.  19.  This  was 
one  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea. 
The  Rabbinists,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  violation  of  Isa.  lviii. 
"  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath — from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day,"  convert  it  into  a  season  of  carnal  delight, 
making  it  a  day  of  feasting,  conviviality,  and  sensual  enjoy  menu 

*  The  Karaim  are  free  from  many  of  the  superstitions  to  be  found 
among  the  Jews  in  general,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
power  of  talismans,  &c. ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
their  principles,  the  standard  and  tone  of  morals  which  their  general 
deportment  exhibits,  is  quite  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  of  the 

.  Rabbinists.  In  their  persons  they  are  tidy ;  their  domestic  discipline 
and  arrangements  are  correct  and  exemplary;  and  their  dealings 
with  others  are  characterized  by  probity  and  integrity.  It  is  one  of 
their  favourite  maxims,  that  "  Those  things  which  a  man  is  not 
willing  to  receive  himself,  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  do  to  his  bre- 

.  thren," — a  maxim  literally  corresponding  with  that  which  our  Lord 
pronounces  to  be  the  sum  of  what  the  law  and  prophets  taught  as  the 
duty  of  man  to  man,  Matt.  vii.  12.  How  far  the  Karaim  act  up  to 
this  principle,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  univer- 

'  sally  respected  by  all  who  know  them ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  any 
person  speak  ill  of  them,  except  he  was  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the 
Talmud.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  where  they  are  best  known,  their 
conduct  is  proverbial ;  and  I  cannot  place  it  in  a  stronger  light  than 
by  recording  the  testimony  borne  to  it  by  a  Polish  gentleman  in 

«Dubno,  who  informed  me  that,  while  the  other  Jews  resident  in 
Lutsk  are  continually  embroiled  in  suits  at  law,  and  require  the  ut- 
most vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  there  is  not  on  record  a 
single  instance  of  prosecution  against  the  Karaim  for  the  space  of 
several  hundred  years,  during  which  they  have  been  settled  in  thai 
place ! 
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1  By  the  Rabbinists  they  are  held  in  perfect  abhorrence,  Eisen* 
menger  relates  that  he  was  eye-witness  of  this  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where  he  found  a  Karaite  in  the  Jews9  street,  to  whom  they 
had  been  kind  at  first,  taking  him  to  be  of  their  own  sect ;  but  the 
moment  they  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Text," 
they  hissed  him  out  of  the  street  with  contempt.  In  the^  time  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  there  existed  a  literal  wall  of  separation  between 
them  in  Constantinople ;  and  I  was  struck,  when  visiting  them  at 
Lutsk,  to  find  that  they  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  other  Jews,  who  never  spoke  of  them 
without  contumely ;  and  they  even  declared,  that  if  they  saw  a 
Christian  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make 
a  bridge  of  a  Karaite  in  order  to  rescue  him.  In  short,  they  carry . 
their  enmity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  will  not  receive  a  Karaite  into 
their  communion  until  he  has  previously  made  a  profession  of  the 
Mahommedan  or  Christian  faith. 

4  The  Karaimt  on  the  contrary,  though  they  execrate  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  RabbinUts,  never  speak  of  their  persons  with  contempt, 
but  commonly  give  them  the  fraternal  appellation  GftQin  wnM,  *'  our 
brethren,  the  Rabbinists."  ' 

The  number  of  Jews  inhabiting  the  Caucasus,  especially  Us 
eastern  regions,  is  stated  to  be  very  considerable.  They  main- 
tain that  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  the  Author 
thinks  it  probable,  that  they  may  be  '  part  of  those  who  re- 
'  raained  after  the  captivity,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
'  Caspian  Sea' — as  "  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii.  17)  has 
been  conjecturally  rendered.  Dr.  Henderson  estimates  their 
numbers  at  15,000 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  insensibly  extended, 
warns  us  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Henderson  in 
his  journey  through  the  Crimea  and  across 'the  Caucasus. 
Some  very  interesting  information  occurs  in  this  part  of  bis 
narrative;  but  the  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  ere  long  in 
the  bands  of  most  of  our  readers.  Together  with  the  Re- 
searches of  Mr.  Jowett  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  India,  the  present  work  forms 
an  invaluable  body  of  information  relative  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  missionary  exertion.  The  volume  altogether 
does  great  credit  to.  the  talents  and  research  of  the  Author, 
and  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Christian 
public. 


I    W   ] 

Art.  V.  Gaston  de  BlondevUU  ;  or  the  Court  of  Henry  III.  keeping 
Festival  in  Ardenne,  a  Romance.  St.  A 1  ban's  Abbey,  a  Metrical 
Tale;  with  some  Poetical  Pieces.  By  Anne  Radcliffe.  To  which 
is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  4  vols,  small  8vo.  Lon- 
don. 1826. 

*WMJ  E  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  we  have  long  since  given 
*"  up  mere  novel-reading ;  but  we  will  honestly  acknowledge, 
that  the  announcement  of  a  new  Romance,  with  a  well-sounding 
title,  by  the  '  mighty  magician  of  Udolpho,'  awoke  strongly  in 
our  minds  the  remembrance  of  those  days  of  eager  youth,  when 
we  gave  sleepless  nights  to  the  breathless  interest  of  the  *  Mys- 
'  tenes '  and  the  '  Italian/  and  revived  some  faint  portion  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  then  led  us  to  strange  exertions  and  pain- 
ful sacrifices  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  an  early  reading  of 
those  magical  volumes.  When,  in  maturer  life,  they  acciden- 
tally came  into  our  hands,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  intense  feeling  which  they  awakened.  The  mastery  of 
the  wild,  the  mysterious,  and  the  terrific,  which  they  every 
where  display,  easily  explained  their  supremacy  over  the  youth- 
ful fancy.  The  very  redundancy  of  their  descriptive  decoration 
was  then  attractive,  for  it  was  rich  and  new ;  and  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  almost  laughable  inadequacy 
of  the  means  by  which  some  of  the  most  appalling  effects  are 
produced,  had  quite  escaped  the  generosity  of  youthful  criti- 
cism ; — but  a  cooler  inspection,  in  days  when  illusions  had 
faded  before  realities,  shewed  us  many  a  flaw,  where  before  all 
had  been  fair  and  bright.  Still,  we  gave  no  reluctant  admira- 
tion to  these  fine  creations  of  a  gifted  mind,  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  originality  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  a  powerful  and  inventive 
imagination. 

The  surest  test  of  the  genuine  vigour  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  and  very  extraordinary  im- 
provement of  its  productions.  Unlike  Miss  Burney,  the  brilliant 
promise  of  whose  earliest  work  degenerated  into  extravagance 
and  insipidity,  Mrs.  R.  failed  miserably  at  first,  and  went  on 
gaining  ground  at  every  effort,  until  she  attained  unrivalled 
eminence.  '  The  Castles  of  Atblin  and  Dunbayne '  was  little 
better  than  the  worthless  trash  of  Clara  Reeve.  The  *  Sicilian 
'  Romance'  was  of  a  somewhat  higher  mood  ;  but  the  *  Romance 
'  of  the  Forest'  gave  the  first  real  evidence  of  the  powers  which, 
in  their  ripeness,  produced  Udolpho  and  the  Black  Penitents. 

We  have  sometimes  been  outrageously  vexed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  manuscripts  perpetrated  by  living  authors,  as  well  as  by 
the  posthumous  directions  given  to  administrators,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  task  too  painful  for  parental  partiality.    We  cease. 
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however,  either  to  wonder  or  to  complain,  when  we  witness 
the  sweeping  indiscretions  of  survivors.      The  present  pub- 
lication, especially  in   its  present   state,  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  a  mercantile  reliance  on  the  '  whistling  of  a  name.' 
We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Radcliffe.     His  partiality   is  praise- 
worthy and   well-founded,  and    he  has,  probably,    been  in*  . 
flue  need  by  the  opinions  of  others,  quite  as  much  as  by  his  own 
rational  admiration  of  genius  and  excellence.    Neither  is  he  to 
be  suspected  of  rapacity,  for,  with  singular  and  admirable  deli- 
cacy, he  has  avowed  his  intention,  under  the  sanction  of  most 
respectable  names,  of  distributing  the  money  received  by  him 
for  copy-right,  to  charitable  institutions.    There  has,  however, 
been  shrewd  calculation  somewhere,  and  the  four  volumes  be- 
fore us  have  not  been  filled  up  on  a  very  severe  principle  of 
selection.      In  truth*  neither  the  prose  nor  the  poetry  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  fame.     Detract  from  it  they  cannot,  for  her 
poetry,  though  occasionally  interesting  from  passages  of  great 
descriptive  beauty,  never  ranked  high ;  and  in  the  general  esti- 
mate of  her  powers,  the  appeal  will  be,  not  to  early  failures,  nor 
to  posthumous  obtrusions,  but  to  such  of  her  works  as  have 
passed  the  double  assay  of  her  own  correction  and  of  public 
criticism. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville  is  an  ill-managed  ghost-story ;  not, 
as  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  former  productions,  a  mere  phantasma- 

Soria,  of  which  the  machinery  is  afterwards  explained,  but  a 
ownright  Christmas- tale,  with  a  real  apparition  in  the  begin- 
ning,  middle,  and  end.  The  ubiquitananism  of  the  spectre 
is  almost  ridiculous,  and  a  very  fair  pantomine — Harlequin 
Spectre — might  be  manufactured  out  of  the  materials.  The 
tale  is  of  the  olden  time,  and  is  ushered  in  with  the  usual  detail 
of  a  MS.  found  and  purchased  by  an  amateur  of  illuminated 

farebments  and  black-letter.  A  Mr,  Willoughton  who,  as  may 
e  guessed  from  his  seemly  name,  delights  in  scenery,  old  cas- 
tles, aqd  old  books,  and  a  Mr.  §impson  who,,  as  his  very  wor* 
thy  and  citizen'like  flame,  by  a  conventional  joke,  implies* 
prefer*  tapping  in  his  chaise,  hot  suppers,  and  snug  beds,  to  all 
the  gloomy  vaults  and  dingy  vellum  m  Christendom,  are 
travelling  together ;  and  in  an  exploration  of  Kenilworth,  slum* 
ble  an  an  old  man^  who  has  become  possessor  of  the  MS.  dur* 
me  a  digging  adventure,  in  which  jjold  was  the  more  substaiw 
tial  treasure  in  expectancy.  All  this  is  not  very  new,  nor  is  it 
very  interestingly  told*  though  some  good  description  is  inter- 
spersed. The  Tale  itself  is  made  up,  first  of  a  robbery  and 
murder,  committed  some  time  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
story,  by  GqatQR  de  Blondeville,  a  young  Prqvenjal  knight, 
tad  hi*  apwwpllfiet ;  secondly,  of  an  accusation  brought  by 
Hugh  Woodreeve,  a  merchant,  the  companion  find  kinsman  of 
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the  murdered  man,  a  knight- hospitaller ;  thirdly,  of  the  freaks 
of  a  spectre,  who  assumes  different  shapes,  and  dodges  about 
in  a  very  amusing  manner.  This  aerial  being,  though  his  fa- 
vourite exhibition  of  himself  is  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  man, 
condescends  to  appear  as  a  jongleur  or  juggler,  and  to  conjure 
up  a  pageant,  in  which  are  represented  the  different  adventures 
ot  the  murdered  knight,  and  the  scene  of  his  assassination ;  all 
this  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Gaston  and  king  Henry,  who  is 
determined  to  support  his  favourite  against  all  enemies  natural 
or  supernatural.  Wood  reeve  is  thrown  into  prison  as  a  false 
accuser,  and  his  friend,  the  ghost,  is  determined  to  get  him  out, 
but  the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  makes  this  a  difficult  matter. 
The  spectre  first  looks  over  a  gallery,  then  shifts  to  various 
places,  appears  at  a  tournament,  kills  Gaston,  frightens  the 
king  in  his  chamber,  inflicts  sudden  death  on  the  Prior  of  St 
Mary's,  an  accomplice  of  the  Provencal,  and  at  last,  effects  the 
liberation  of  the  innocent  merchant.  Mixed  with  this,  is  much 
gorgeous  description,  some  of  it  exceedingly  good,  of  pro- 
cessions, sports,  festivals,  and  jousts,  as  well  as  of  halls,  pre- 
sence-chambers, oriels,  chapels,  dungeons  and  trap-doors,  with 
a  protracted  and  tiresome  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  Wood- 
reeve,  to  escape.  We  can  afford  only  one  extract,  and  that 
shall  be  the  description  of  the  spectral  appearance  in  the  king's 
chamber.  Henry,  roused  from  his  ruminations  on  the  awful 
death  of  Gaston,  by  the  strains  of  the  dirge  which  was  then 
performing  over  his  grave, 

'  went  to  an  oriel-window,  that  looked  towards  the  chapel,  and  heard 
the  chant  of  the  choristers  swell  with  these  words,  "  Eternal  rest  give 
unto  him !"  And  then  the  faint  response  concluded  with,  "  Rett  ia 
peace !"  Then,  the  instruments  sunk  low  into  a  murmur,  and  the 
voices  were  no  more  heard. 

<  Now,  the  tale  goes,  that,  when  his  Highness  distinguished  these 
words  of  the  requiem,  he  was  overcome  with  the  sad  thoughts  they 
brought  forth,  and  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  even  wept,  leaning 
his  arm  upon  a  table,  without  noticing  what  lay  there.  When  the 
king  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  sword— the  very 
sword  worn  by  the  Baron  de  Blondeville,  and  which  Woodreeve  had 
claimed  as  the  weapon  of  his  murdered  kinsman ;  the  same,  of  which 
a  resemblance  had  this  dav  been  raised  up  before  the  king  by  the 
Stranger-knight,  in  the  field,  of  tournament, -who  had  there  pointed  it, 
with  deadly  power,  against  the  Baron. 

'  On  seeing  this,  his  Highness  was  greatly  amazed,  marvelling  how, 
and  with  what  intent  it  bad  been  conveyed.  While  yet  he  gased,  the 
blade  became  dull  and  cloudy,  and  large  spots  of  rust  began  to  appear, 
which  turned  to  a  bloody  hue.  Then  his  Highness,  terrified  by  what 
he  saw,  and  thinking  it  a  work  of  sorcery,  looked  towards  the  anti- 
room,  where  lay  the  esquires  of  the  body,  with  intent  to  call  theta. 
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and  perceived  some  one,  as  be  thought,  passing  along  his  chamber* 
The  silver  images,  which  had  held  lights,  stood  not  there.  an4  a 
gloom,  nigh  to  darkness,  spread  through  this  spacious  chamber,  save 
just  where  some  dne  seemed  to  watch.  To  that  side  the  King  di- 
rected his  voice,  and  then  rose  up  to  learn  the  truth. 

'  Now,  the  hangings  of  this  chamber  were  storied  with  the  famous 
siege  of  Aeon,  where  the  first  King  Richard  performed  such  valorous 
deeds,  and  the  light  so  fell  on  that  king  on  horse-back,  that  to  the 
King  Henry  he  seemed  to  be  verily  riding  out  of  the  arras,  and  the 
sword  he  held,  to  be  gleaming  to  and  fro. 

4  This  was  but  a  passing  phantasie  of  the  King's  own  mind,  as  was 
afterwards  declared :  but  that  which  followed,  was  said  to  be  no  de- 
ceit of  his  fancy. 

*  He  had  risen  to  discover  whether  any  person  was  in  his  chamber, 
where  there  had  been  that  appearance  of  some  one  passing ;  be  saw 
a  gleam  of  light,  like  unto  the  glistening  of  Richard's  sword,  yet 
neither  substance  nor  shape  there.  Again  and  nearer,  that  light  ap- 
peared, and  did  not  vanish  immediately  as  before ;  and  before  it 
faded,  it  assumed  a  form  and  countenance ;  and  the  King  again  per* 
ceived  before  him  the  Stranger-knight.  Having  now  lost  all  power 
to  summon  to  him  those  who  watched  without,  his  Highness  only 
heard  these  words,  "  The  worm  is  my  sister  !" 

*  The  King  gasping  in  terror  said,  "  What  art  thou  ?— Wherefore 
art  thou  come  ?" 

*  The  voice  answered,  "  Give  me  rest — the  worm  is  my  sister.  The 
mist  of  death  is  on  me!" 

*  The  King  again  said,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?"  to  which  the 
phantom  answered,  "  Give  me  rest !" 

*  "  How  may  that  be  ?" 

'  "  Release  an  innocent  man." 

'  "  How  may  I  know  him  to  be  such  ?"  said  the  King. 

*  "  By  the  sword  of  justice,  that  lies  before  thee.  A  knight-hospi- 
taller was  slain  by  that  sword ;  it  has,  this  day,  slain  his  slayer,  Gaston 
de  Blondeville.  The  Prior  of  St.  Mary's  was  his  accomplice.  Punish 
the  guilty !— Release  the  innocent ! — Give  me  rest !" 

*  The  King,  as  was  said,  bad  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  hit 
surprise,  to  demand  proof  of  the  Prior's  guilt,  on  which  the  vision 
answered,  "  I  will  call  up  one  who  may  no  more  deceive." 

'  It  is  said,  that  the  King's  courage  here  failed,  and  he  called  out, 
"  Forbear  I" 

' "  Recall  your  warrant,  then,"  demanded  the  vision  solemnly, 
"  ere  it  be  too  late  to  save  an  innocent  man." 

*  At  that  moment  the  matin  bell  sounded.— M  My  time  is  short," 
said  the  vision ;  "  if  he  perish  for  my  sake,  he  shall  not  fall  alone,— 
Be  warned  I" 

*  While  these  words  still  vibrated  on  his  ear,  the  King  again  heard 
the  chant  from  the  chapel,  ancTknew  that  they  were  performing  the 
second  requiem* 

'"I  am  summoned,"  said  the  vision;  u  My  bed  is  in  darkness; 
the  worm  is  my  sister*    Yet  my  hope     .   \     ■■■" 
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'The  King,  on  looking  up;  saw  only  the  dim  countenance  of  the 
Knight;  his  form  had  disappeared;  in  the  next  moment  the  face  too 
had  passed  away.  But  who  may  speak  the  horror  of  the  King,  when 
in  its  place  he  beheld  that  of  the  Baron,  but  as  in.  death ;  an  expres- 
sion of  solemnity  and  suffering  overspread  his  visage,  and  the  King 
heard  the  words,  "  My  guilt  was  my  doom  ;  1  shall  behold  you  no 
more.  The  prisoner  is  innocent*  The  Prior  of  St.  Mary's  is  gone 
to  his  account,— Be  warned  1" 

*  At  these  words,  cold  drops  stood  on  the  King's  forehead,  and  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  vacant  air,  where  the  countenance  of  the 
Baron  had  just  appeared.  At  the  same  instant,  these  words  of  the 
requiem  rose  on  his  ear,  u  I  go  to  the  dark  lane  that  ia  covered 
with  the  mist  of  death — a  land  of  misery  and  darkness*  where  ia  the 
shadow  of  death  and  no  order.  The  eye  of  man  may  no  more  be- 
hold me/9 

<  Then  the  King  lost  all  recollection ;  his  ear  was  dosed  against 
every  sound/ 

The  poetry  of  these  volumes  would  have  met  with  a  more 
cordial  welcome  thirty  years  ago,  than  it  is  likely  to  obtain  at 
present.  The  longest,  '  St.  Alban's  Abbey,'  ia  in  the  manner, 
out  not  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  deficient,  alike 
in  interest,  in  distinctness,  and  in  compression.    There  ia  some 

frood  necromancing  in  the  wizard-tale  of  Stonehenge.  The 
airy  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  displays  much  fanciful  and  ap- 
propriate colouring,  but,  as  in  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
there  is  too  much  of  it  The  following  atansas  aire  rick  and 
playful. 

'  Climbing  the  spiky  blades  and  stems, 
Gathering  dews,  were  Elves  a  million, 
Diamond  drops  and  crystal  gems, 
To  fringe  their  Fairie  Queen's  pavilion. 

*  And  see  what  flaming  lights  appear* 
Flash'd  through  the  foliage  arching  high  I 
What  silver  horn  winds,  sweet  and  clear, 
As  breathing  from  the  lips  of  joy ! 
•  *  *  *  • 


an  elfin»conrier  speeds 


On  grasshopper  his  forest  ways ; 
Brushing  the  humble  cowslip  heads, 
While  each  its  trembling  homage  payfc 

4  And  next,  a  winged  beetle  came, 
Sounding  deep  his  herald-bora, 
The  fairy  sovereign  to  proclaim, 
And  evil  sprites  away  to  warn. 

*  There,  whisked  an  Indian  lanthorn-fly, 
Quick  flashing  forth  its  emerald  sheen ; 
Dancing  low  and  dancing  high, 
In  many  &  ring  of  fiery  green. 
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«  Then  eame  a  creeping,  stilly  breeze, 
That  made  the  crisped  waters  live, 
That  shivered  all  the  sleeping  trees, 
And  bade  the  leaves  their  essence  give. 

*  •  *  *  * 

«  And  the  whole  wood-bank's  flowery  couch 
Is  sprinkled  now  with  glimmering  bands. 
Waiting  their  tiny  Queen's  approach, 
Her  guards  and  lights  to  Fairie  lands. 

•  *  *  *  ♦ 

*  And  now  a  spicy,  rare  perfume, 
Such  as  breathes  from  Indian  dells. 
Fills  all  the  high-wood's  leafy  dome, 
And  the  fine  Fairie  presence  teUs. 

'  And  faint  aerial  strains  are  heard, 
As  through  the  rich,  festooning  ways. 
The  Queen  in  moonlit  pomp  appeared, 
Amongst  ten  thousand  dancing  Fays. 

*  By  gold  and  purple  butterflies 

Her  rose-leaved  car  was  drawn  in  air ; 

Above,  two  birds  of  Paradise 

Arch  o'er  her  head  their  plumage  rare. 

'  While,  far  around  her,  dancing  beams, 
That  with  bright  rainbow  colourfe  glow, 
Strike  on  the  gloom  in  transient  gleams, 
And  all  her  el  tin -escort  show. 

'  All  in  the  busy  air  around, 
Pert  eyes  and  little  wings  are  seen, 
And  voices  whisper,  feathers  sound, 
Attendant  on  their  elfin-queen.' 

We  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  with  the  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes.  Not  that  there 
is  any  story,  for  her  life  was  spent  iu  domestic  privacy,  and 
in  pleasant  tours  in  search  of  the  picturesque ;  but  that  it  con* 
tradicts  most  effectually  the  idle  report,  every  where  prevalent, 
of  her  deplorable  insanity.  Without  children,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  seem  to  have  lived  for 
each  other,  and  to  have  chosen,  regardless  of  the  world,  their 
own  quiet  path  of  life.  It  will  surprise  some  of  those  who 
know  nothing  more  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  than  their 
imagination  may  have  framed  from  the  perusal  of  her  works, 
to  learn  that  she  was  what  is  usually  called,  a  pretty  little  wo- 
man. Her  complexion  was  fine,  and  her  eyes,  eye-brows,  and 
mouth,  beautiful.  She  died,  of  an  inflammatory  complaint,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
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Art.  VI.    Poems  Miscellaneous  and  Sacred.    By  H.  Rogers.     F.cap. 
8vo.  pp.  144.     Price  5s.    London,  1826. 

nnHE  Author  of  this  pleasing  little  volume  hi  certainly  a  bold 
**\  young  man :  be  does  not  beard  the  Reviewer**  and  defy 
criticism,  but  he  presumes  to  lecture  his  critics  respecting  their 
duty.  This  is  being  counsel  for  one's  self,  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  court ;  and  he  may  thank  our  forbearance  for  being  allowed 
a  patient  hearing. 

*  The  poems  of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  even  though  they  may 
contain  considerable  blemishes,  must  always,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  youthfulness  of  the  writer,  derive  great  claims  upon  the  leni- 
ency of  the  critic ;  for,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  may 
seem  to  give  promise  of  future  excellence  when  the  faculties  shall  be 
more  fully  unfolded,  and  the  judgement  matured,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  give  encouragement  and  advice,  to  cherish  and  foster  the 
germ,  and  not  nip  it  in  the  first  moment  of  development.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  betray  no  such  latent  power,  he  may  kindly  view  them 
as  a  youthful  indiscretion,  and  suffer  them  to  fall  into  oblivion,  tin- 
mocked  by  the  obsequies  of  criticism.  Such  is  the  Author's  plea  for 
deprecating  the  severity  of  criticism.9 

The  number  of  deceased  volumes  of  poetry  which  we  have 
committed  to  the  silent  shelf  without  any  such  funeral  rites  as 
are  here  deprecated,  is,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  very  consi- 
derable; and  sometimes,  the  long  array  of  foolscap-octavos 
have  seemed  to  turn  their  backs  reproachfully  upon  us,  as  if  to 
complain  of  being  denied  an  obituary.  Mr.  Rogers  does  us  only 
justice  in  supposing  that  kindness  and  leniency  have  governed 
our  conduct  in  this  respect.  We  know  the  heart -of  youthful 
poet  too  well,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  our  neglect  can  "be  more 
tolerable  than  the  harshest  censure,  or  that  an  honourable 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  critical  foe  would  not  be  welcomed 
in  preference  to  a  slow  and  inglorious  escape  into  oblivion. 
Still,  when  we  find  in  a  volume  little  to  praise,  and  less  to 
blame, — inoffensive,  well  intended  efforts,— respectable  but  in- 
efficient productions, — which  yet  may  find  their  readers,  and 
live  their  little  hour  of  fame, — we  cannot,  with  entomologistic 
barbarity,  put  out  a  rude  hand  to  stop  their  flight. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  not  been  very  wanting  in 
the  more  delicate  part  of  our  critical  duty,  respecting  which 
Mr.  Rogers  admonishes  us ; — and  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  encouragement,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  administer  what  is  always  less  acceptable,  our  advice. 
These  poems  are  certainly  very  promising  efforts.  Had  they 
been  written  by  a  man  of  thirty,  we  should  augur  differently ; 
but  the  very  faults  with  which  they  are  chargeable!  considering 
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the  age  of  the  Writer,  are  hopeful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ambitious  and  palpable  imitation  of  Lord  Byron,  which  appears 
somewhat  too  prominently,  promises  well  ;  because  a  young 
man  must  dare  in  order  to  succeed,  and  must  begin  by  imitat- 
ing, in  order  to  become  original.  In  the  next  place,  the  care- 
lessness which  is  betrayed,  and  which  would  be  hopeless  were 
the  character  fixed,  warrants  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Rogers 
will  hereafter  produce  much  better  things  by  severer  and  more 
disciplined  efforts.  Lastly,  it  is  not  from  the  further  unfold- 
ing of  the  faculties  merely,  that  his  future  exertions  are  likely 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  blossom,  but  from  the  development 
of  the  character,  when  life,  with  all  its  interests,  relations,  and 
sorrows,  shall  call  into  play  those  affections  and  emotions 
which  are  the  living  sources  of  poetry. 

We  listen  to  a  man  who  tells  us  either  what  he  knows  or 
what  he  feels,  what  he  has  seen  or  what  he  has  thought,  or 
what  others  have  felt  and  thought.  A  poet  must  have  some 
thing  to  tell  us,  otherwise  his  verses,  however  musical,  will  soon 
all.  His  theme  may  be  epical  or  ethical,  descriptive  or  narrative, 
iographical  or  autobiographical ;  but  he  must  inspire  us  with 
the  conviction  that  he  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  Prose 
and  poetry  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same  laws  in  this  respect 
If  the  poet  describes  a  foreign  scene,  he  must  convince  us  that 
he  has  been  there ;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  must  make  us  believe 
it.  The  charm  of  Walter  Scott's  descriptions,— in  a  word,  the 
charm  of  his  poetry,  which  has  scarcely  any  other  merit,— 
consists  in  their  being  sketched  from  nature,  so  faithfully  as 
well  as  so  vividly,  that  his  poems  form  an  itinerary  to  the 
scenery.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  derives  its  main  interest, 
as  its  Author  drew  his  inspiration,  from  the  same  source.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  a  poem  entitled  '  Venice  by  Night.'  We  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  written  some  beautiful  stanzas  on  the 
subject,  had  he  ever  seen  Venice.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  laid 
the  scene  of  much  of  his  poetry  in  Italy,  which,  at  the  time 
he  composed  it,  he  had  never  seen  :  the  consequence  is,  he 
describes— Hampstead.  Co wper  lived  at01ney;yet,  by  de- 
scribing the  seats  familiar  to  his  eye  and  heart,  he  has  con- 
verted that  unpicturesque  neighbourhood  into  Arcadia.  As 
Mr.  Rogers  has  put  this  poem  first,  we  shall,  however,  give  it 
as  a  specimen  of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  grappled  with  a 
subject  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  do  justice  to, — like 
a  painter  taking  the  likeness  of  a  person  by  hearsay.  It  is, 
moreover,  *  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

'  Night  over  Venice ;  and  for  such  a  night 

May  joyfully  be  hailM  the  fall  of  day. 
How  soft,  but  yet  how  brilliant  is  the  light 

Of  yon  fair  stars  strown  o'er  the  heavenly  way ! 
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Twinkling  and  twinkling  Mill  with  dubious  ray, 
Like  beauteous  eyes  oft  open'd  and  oft  seal'd 

Within  their  languid  lids.    O,  bright  display  1 
Welcome  the  night,  since  it  hath  thus  reveal 'd 
This  scene— this  glorious  scene — which  light  itself  conceal 'd. 

*  Night  over  Venice ;  and  the  brilliant  star 

Of  evening  shines  amid  the  western  sky, 
Slowly  descending  in  its  golden  car, 

As  if  inclined  to  linger ;  while  on  high, 

Her  cup  of  light  half  fill'd,  the  moon  floats  by, 
Looking  e'en  clouds  to  brightness,  as  through  space, 

They  wand'ring,  chance  to  meet  her  radiant  eye. 
Such  is  the  night  above,  nor  hath  more  grace 
Than  that  which  now  is  seen  o'er  earth's  all-smiling  face. 

*  Night  over  Venice,  and  each  watch-tower  light 

From  neighboring  isle  is  streaming  o'er  the  seas. 
Look  to  the  dark  blue  waves,  reflected  bright 

(Within  their  depths  unruffled  by  a  breeze) 

The  stars  are  shining  there ;  the  scene  agrees 
With  that  above,  a  mimic  heaven  below ; 

And  'tis  a  night  indeed  when  man  bat  sees 
Earth  as  a  paradise,  and  feels  a  glow 
Within  his  heart,  which  seems  to  make  it  so. 

(  And  the  soft  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear 
Are  well  accordant  with  the  lovely  scene  ; 

So  soft  that  Silence  is  a  listener, 
And  not  disturbed  by  them  ;  yes,  so  serene, 
That  this  low  whispering  of  the  wind,  I  ween, 

Can  scarce  be  call'd  a  zephyr,  and  the  sound 
Of  murmuring  in  the  sea,  which  comes  between 

The  tones  of  distant  music,  falls  around 

Too  gently  for  a  wave.    Thus  sleeps  the  blue  profound. 

<  Now  look  to  Venice,  rising  o'er  the  wave 

In  all  her  pride  and  beauty,  while  the  deep 
Crouches  beneath  her,  like  an  abject  slave, 

And  bids  its  waves  in  murmurs  round  her  creep ; 

Or  if  it  rouses  from  its  quiet  sleep, 
It  rouses  but  to  guard  her  proud  domain ; 

Look  now  to  Venice,  seems  she  not  to  leap 
(Amid  those  waves  which  seem  to  guard  and  chain) 
Fair  as  the  fabled  halcyon  on  the  main  i 

*  Now  look  to  Venice ;  flashing  quick  and  bright, 

Lights  may  be  seen  along  her  sea-girt  walls ; 
And  sounds  of  revelry  and  gay  delight 

Float  from  her  palaces  and  marble  halls. 

And  music  too  with  dying  cadence  falls 
Upon  the  sleeping  waves.     Instinct  with  joy 

Seems  Venice  at  this  moment ;  pleasure  calls 
From  all  her  gay  resorts ;  the  sole  employ 
Is  now  to  hasten  forth  and  snatch  her  proflerM  toy.  ' 
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*  And  see,  adown  the  watm,  blithe  and  gay# 

And  buoyant  at  aifefUher,  float*  along 
The  frequent  gondola  |  some,  flashing  spfay, 

With  well-timed  oars  to  lute  and  silver  song  ; 

Whili  others  o'er  the  current  deep  anil  strong. 
Flit  by  like  shadows*  with  their  muffled  oars. 

But  hark  !  e'en  now  from  yon  melodious  throng 

stream  of  scarce-terrestrial  music  pouts   •■ 
Its  tones  along  the  sea,  along  the  echothgf  shores. 

4  Such — audi  was  Venice,  when,  with  arm  of  pride 

She  curb'd  the  main ;  die  self-same  scene  and  sky 
fitill  often  beam  around ;.  but  all  beside—. 

Her  glory— pomp,  are  faded ;  all  swept  by. 

Like  all  things  else  of  human  majesty*      ' 
How  is  her  glory  shadowed,  since  her  prime, 

When  she  stood  forth,  pre-eminently  high 
Amid  the  states  of  Europe ;  since  the  time 
When  she  shed  lustre  on  her  beauteous  clime 1'    p.  1—5. 

The  Pyramids  of  J^ypt*  is  ;  i    xessful  failure.    It  is 

tank  Terse,  which  no  young  i  are  ever  able  to  ma- 
e;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  tn  as  '  pillars  of  the  sky/ 
srcing  the  grovelling  clouds  ,' —  ;uage  which  no  license 
reconcile  to  the  actual  appea  ce  of  the  pyramids  or  of 
Egyptian  sky.  But  we  snail  now  give  a  specimen  of  a  very 
mntkind,  verses  which  do  honour  to  '  the  poet's  lyre/ 
iuse  they  proceed  apparently  from  '  the  poet's  heart/  and 
iking  of  realities,  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every 
ler. 

« TO  A  FATHER'S  MEMORY. 

«  Lost  to  me  ere  my  youthful  mind 

Could  estimate  thy  worth;         • 
Stfll  with  my  heart-strings  thou  art  twin'd, 

My  first,  best  friend  on  earth  1" 
And  what  on  earth  shall'  e'er  efface 
Those  Scenes,  which  memory  still  can  trace, 

Still  loves  to  picture  forth; 
.  The  incidents  of  early  years, 
When  thou  did'st  smile  away  my  tears.  v 

•A  parent's  love  \  we  do  not  know- 

The  blefcrog  tUl  'tis  fled. 
|  seem  to  love  more  fondly  now, 
,  My  father,  now  thou'rt  dead. 
0h  1  how  unwearied  was  the  care 
pf  love,  which  nothing  could  impair,      - . 
,   Though  oft  thy  heart  hath  bjed ;    .    * 
Thy  love  through  every  scene  the  same—  ' 
Uwmcnched— undimmed  affection's  claim. 

OL.XXVLN.S.  0  .i 
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<  Bui  1  can  never  show  thee  more 

The  lore  I  fed  for  thee" 
A  love  I  never  knew  before, 

Till  thou  wer*t  reft  from  me. 
Yet  shall  it  be  a  sad  relief, 
A  mournful  solace  to  my  grief, 

To  love  thy  memory;— 
Oh  I  never  shall  thy  name  depart : 
Thou  hast  a  temple  in  my  heart* 

•  And  as  remembrance  keeps  her  watch 

Upon  thy  sacred  shrine, 
Oh,  that  my  wavering  soul  may  catch 

Those  virtues  that  were  thine ! 
To  live  thy  life— to  die  thy  death, 
To  triumph  as  I  yield  my  breath— 

Thy  hopes  of  glory  mine  !— 
Through  every  change— through  every  scene, 
Only  to  be— what  thou  hast  been. 

•  "  My  father  1  oh  my  father  I"  cried 

Elisha,  when  to  heaven 
His  only  friend— his  only  guide. 

On  wheels  of  fire  was  driven  ; 
And  as  the  chariot  swept  the  sky, 
The  sacred  mantle  fell  from  high, 

Andito  his  prayer  was  given  I 
The  Prophet  sought  eternal  rest. 
But  left  below  his  mystic  vest. 

9  My  father !  in  thy  cloudless  sphere, 

I  know  though  canst  not  grieve, 
Or  dim  thy  radiance  with  a  tear 

For  those  whom  thou,  did'st  leave  I 
Yet  if  thy  spirit  still  can  tell 
Those  forms  thou  once  did'st  love  so  well, 

To  which  thy  heart  did  cleave,— 
"  My  father  I  oh,  my  father  !••  shed 
Eton  heaven  a  blessing  on  my  head/    pp.26— $9. 

A  pleasing  little  poem  succeeds ;  it  is  a  trite. thought  gra 
fully  dres8ed. 

«  Oh !  that  I  were  an  airy  thing, 

To  float  the  ocean  spray; 
For  ever,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Still  floating,  and  still  wandering  r 

Away— away— away !  '    ,,J* 

Wild  as  the  billows  of  the  see, 
My  ever-varyipg  count  ihftuM  be. 
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*  I'd  travel  od — for  ever  on. 

No  pause,  no  peace,  no  stay  ; 
Now  in  the  storm — now  in  tile  sun — 
Nothing  to  seek — nothing  to  shun, 

Away — away — away  ! 
Where'er  the  drilling  winds  should  blow, 
Where'er  the  restless  wave  should  flow. 
'  Why  should  the  spirit  be  thus  wild 

That  lives  within  this  clay  t 
Oh  !  man,  thou  art  a  wayward  child, 
By  every  passing  shade  beguil'd, 

Away — away — away  ! 
Thy  wanderings  never — never  cease— 
Thou  ever  wagest  war  with  peace  !'     pp.  30,  91. 

The  following  has  still  higher  merit. 

*  TO  &  SKELETON. 
'  I  gazed  upon  the  form  of  death— 

(Without  his  fabled  dart)— 
That  all  now  left,  where  living  breath 

Once  warmed  a  beating  heart. 
A  shapeless,  flesh! ess,  skeleton, 
A  ghastly  wreck  of  crumbling  bone  : 

And  yet  the  only  part 
That  man  with  all  hi*  pride  bequeaths, 
Of  kingly  crowns,  or  conqueror's  wreaths. 

*  Thou  wreck  of  man  I  and  can  it  be 
That  thou  wast  once  as  I  i 

That  gladness  once  beat  warm  in  tbee. 

Or  sorrow  made  thee  sigh  ? 
Dost  of  the  earth,  and  nought  beside, 
Hath  ever  voice  of  man  supplied 

That  tonguelea*  cavity  ? 
Dust  of  the  earth  !  what  can  express 
Thy  lest  than  utter  worthlessness  ? 

*  And  yet,  perchance,  thy  voice  hath  said 

What  mine  is  saying  now. 
And  moralised  upon  the  dead, 

With  sorrow  on  thy  brow  !— 
That  brow  which  wears  an  air  of  stone- 
Where  apathy  hath  fixed  her  throne, 

And  nothing  will  avow  ! 
Where  eye  of  man  can  nothing  fee 
But  that  same  chilling  vacancy. 
'  What  was  thy  station — high  or  low 

Upon  the  acroll  of  Fame  r  / 

And  yet  it  little  recks  to  know ;  f  ■ 

Meioiaks  'tis  ail  the  «srae  1  .     , 
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Of  ev'ry  joy  and  sorrow  reft, 

Thb  it  the  all  that  death  hath  lefW-    "' 

This  shadow  of  thy  frame  1 
Tkoa  mockery  of  'Jmmg  earth; 
Thy  silence  speeketh-  loudly  forth  t 

«Yesr-4hoft  art  OTtr  eloquent  1 

Thy  jsmxct  whs  the  ear*-*   . , 
The  Toice  of  words  is  idly  spe^ 

Within  a  sepulchre !  '    " 

Oh  man,  if  ought  can  ever  thrust,  ,    iy 

Thy  proud-^proud  forehead  to  the  dust, 

It  surely  must  be  here  i 
No  voice  can  ever  seem  so  dread, 
Aathbsumestfflniesoftheidead.     -;'"[ 

< (t  Go,  tell  the  sage,  who  trims  his  flame 
Till  morning  lights  the  sky,  4, 

Who  breaks  the  link  that  brads  his  frame 
For  immortality ! 

Go,  tell  the  studious  suicide 

That  devastation  waits  his  pride  |  . 
The  ruthless  worms  are  nigh  i 

First  for  his  frame,  untimely  ipewt;  • '■-  -»■•' v 

Then  for  his  book-piled  monument  I  '  r  >  * 

«  "  And  tell  the  conqueror,  who  hath  Ism* 
Trod  o'er  his  brother  worms,.  *r 

And  driven  his  scythed  ear  along  '  -1  "'  >  : 
Upon  their  mangled  forms,— 

That  soon  shall  mil  his  tattering  throne*  ■ 

That  soon  his  sceptre  shall  begone,   ■" 
His  glory  quenched  in  storms*  y  • 

His  powers  must  meet  a  lowly  doom,    <  * ' 
,    His  only  *  kingdom  be— the  tomb 

«  "  Tell  all— the  king  upon  his  throne—  " ., 
The  slave  on  bended  anee  »*"  _. 

The  monarch  proud~-the  captive  -— ^-'i  f 
The  bondsman  and  the  free— 

Tell  them,  that  all  must  come  to 

These  are  the  only  vestiges 
Of  low  mortality! 

A  nameless  clod  of  worthless  clay,    . 

Spumed  by  eachacornful  foot  away !"'  .  ppL  52— 6. 

> 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Rogers  ha*  been  more  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  for  a,  subject  than  for,  a  rbyn»a>f>3e  evidently 
poaaeaaea  that  dangerous  talen^  facility: :  *£.be  efar  oontente 
nimaelf  with  such  rhyming  as  smoy  %Jkd  mmumiy,  it  muat  be 
through  sheer  laziness.  Such  poetoe  a»  *  the  Wf Death  of  Sorrow/ 
*  Harp  of  the  Mourner/.  &c.  muat  have  been  written  in  tbatnort 
of  reverie  in  which  one  is  apt  to  make  jpem  aad  ink  diMriage  o? 
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trees,  churches,  pr5ugly  frees,  on  one's  letter  paper,  to  fill '  the 
•  languid  pause*  of  thought.  We  can  have  no  taith  in  the  hope* 
less  sorrows  of  nineteen,  or  in  the  poet's  renunciation  of'  tola 
'  lower  sphere/  But  Mr.  Rogers  will  outgrow  all  this,  and  will 
hereafter  feel  it  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  of  hit 
verse,  than  he  now  does  to  find  a  thetne  for  his  song.  Give 
him  a  subject,  and  he  immediately  rises  into  a  higher  style. 
For  instance : 

'  THE  MESSIAH  WEEPING  OVER  JERUSALEM. 

4  The  Persian  monarch,  when  he  led 

To  Greece,  in  proud  array, 
His  thousand  thousand  warrion,  shed 

A  tear— to  think  that  they, 
Ere  one  brief  hundred  vears  had  sped. 

Should  all  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

»  #        *  ■  .  *.     .         •  -   •  . 

*  He  wept— then  bade  his  army  go 

To  fight  with  Greece  swain : 
A  fewtsnoit intatht---emGfeeoe  laid  low  y 

His  warriors  en  she  plain. 
Thus  his  snibttion  gave  the  lie 
To  his  o#n  fidse  hamsnity. 

*  The  haughty-minded  Roman  wept 

At  mighty  Carthage*  firil ;    . 
But  still  the  scenes  o'er  which  be  stents    " 

Himself  had  wrought  them  all; 
He  wept -o'er  scenes  his  swotd  had  bought, 
He  wept  o'er  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

4  Mot  such  as  these  were  those  blest  tears, 

Which'ftbm  Messiah  fell, 
When  in  the  view  of  coming  years 

His  heart  foreboded  well 
The  misery  of  Salem's  lot— 
The  desolation  of  that  spot. 

*  O,  they  were  foes  for  whom  he  moarn'd, 

And  fees  be  sought  to  save- 
But  they  his  pitying  mercy  spurnM, 

And  all  that  mercy  gave. 
Such  .tears  no  human  eye  bedewed— 
WidrGod-like  love  they  were  imbued/    pp.  87 — 9. 

-  But  we  must  n,6t  pass  over  the  Hebrew  pdes,  which  occupy 
nearly  a  third  of  the  volume.  We  by  no  means  think  thsft 
Lord  Byron  has  either  exhausted  this  class  of  subjects,  or  that 
he  defies  all  imitation  by  his  success.  Some  of  his  Hebrew 
Melodies,  indeed,  are  exquisitely  fine :  Campbell  alone  could 
rival  them.  But,  as  a  model,  we  think  the  noble  Author  a 
vicious  one,  both  because  he  was  himself  too  ranch  a  mannerist, 
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and  the  imitation  of  a  marked  manner  is  alwayp  unpleasing, 
and  because  he  has  not  caught  the  genuine  spirit  or  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  'The  last  Plague  of  Egypt/  Mf.  Rogers  has 
closely  imitated  perhaps  the  finest  of  Lord  Byron's  Melodies,— 

1  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold*' 

But,  though  the  poem  is  not  without  merit,  the  effect  is  that 
of  a  parody,  and  can  please  only  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  original.  We  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  '  The 
*  Chief  of  Israel :'  if  it  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  stanzas,  it  is  chargeable  with  very  great  impropriety* 
and  it  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  application.  The  follow- 
ing, we  think  one  of  the  best. 

•THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
2  Chron.  v.  vi.  vii.  lf  2,  3. 


4  Each  pillar  of  the  temple 

The  trumpets  sounded  loud  and  keen, 
And  every  minstrel  blithely  sang, 

With  harps  and  cymbals  oft  between* 
And  while  those  minstrels  sang  and  pUyed, 

The  mystic  cloud  of  glory  fell, 
That  shadowy  light— that  splendid  shade 

In  which  Jehovah  loves  to  dwell. 

'  It  slowly  fell  and  hovered  o'er 

The  outspread  forms  of  cherubim ; 
The  priests  could  bear  the  sight  no  mora, 

Their  eyes  with  splendour  dim. 
The  king  cast  off  his  crown  of  pridft, 

And  bent  him  to  the  {ground, 
And  priest  and  warrior  side  by  side. 

Knelt  humbly  all  around. 

'  Deep  awe  fell  down  on  every  soul, 

Since  Ood  was  present  there, 
And  not  the  slightest  breathing  stole 

Upon  the  stilly  air ; 
Till  be,  their  Prince,  With  earth-bent  eyes 

And  head  uncrown'd  and  bare, 
And  hands  stretch'd  forth  in  reverend  guist, 

To  heaven  preferr'd  his  prayer. 

'  That  prayer  arose  from  off  the  ground, 

Upon  the  perfumed  breath 
Which  streaming  censers  pourM  around 

In  many  a  volumed  wreath. 
That  prayer  was  heard— and  heavenly  fb* 

Upon  the  altar  played, 
And  burnt  the  sacrificial  pyre. 

Beneath  the  victim  laid. 
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*    *  And  thrice-resplendent  from  above * 
]-  The  cloud  of  glory  beam'd, 
A«d  with  imminpled  awe  and  love , 
w  Each  beating  bosom  teem'd. 
They  bowed  them  on  the  spacious  floor 

With  heaven-averted  eye, 
Atsd  bless'd  his  name  who  deign'd  to  pour 

His  presence  from  on  high.'  pp.  122—4. 

We  have  shewn  Mr.  Rogers  that  we  think  him  worth  being 
found  fault  with ;  which,  in  our  younger  days,  we  have  had  rear- 
son  to  consider  as  the  most  friendly  and  beneficial  mode  of  praise. 
From  other  readers,  he  will  receive,  we  doubt  not,  far  higher 
compliments ;  and  we  hope  that  this  notice  of  his  volume  will 
be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  it,  and  extending  the 
sale.  Our  verdict  is,  that  it  does  '  betray  latent  power/  and 
therefore  the  Author  is  acquitted  of  '  youthful  indiscretion'  in 
issuing  the  same ;  and  we  wish  him  all  possible  success.  But 
let  him  beware  how  he  redeems  the  pledge  he  has  here  given. 
No  plea  of  youth  will  avail  hereafter,  in  the  event  of  indis- 
cretion, but  he  must  prepare  to  endure  all  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  criticism. 


Art.  VII.  I,  London  in  the  Olden  Time :  or  Tales  intended  to  illustrate 
the  Manners  and  Superstitions  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  824.  Price  10s.  Lon- 
don.   1825. 

2.  The  Antiquary**  Portfolio,  or  Cabinet  Selection  of  Historical  and 
Literary  Curiosities/  on  Subjects  principally  connected  with  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Morals,  Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Government,  Ac.  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  Middle  and 
Latter  Ages.  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Forsytn.  In  two  Volumes* 
pp.  784.    Price  18s.    London.    1825* 

SPHERE  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  poetry  of  anti- 
**-  quarianism.  We  Know  of  no  better  phrase  to  distinguish 
the  imaginative  pleasure  arising  from  the  day-dreams  and  ro- 
mantic visions  called  up  by  old  buildings,  old  monuments,  and 
old  manuscripts,  from  the  genuine  passion  of  the  professional 
antiquary  and  palaeographer.  There  is  little  enough  that  is 
poetical  in  the  genuine  F.A.S.  He,  intent  upon  matter  of  fact 
and  chronology,  Icnows  better  than  to  waste  that  time  in  idle 
fancies,  which  might  be  employed  in  copying  an  illegible  in- 
scription, recovering  a  lost  pedigree,  or  verifying  a  date.  '  A 
*  great  admirer,  he  iq/  says  Bishop  Earle,  '  of  the  rust  of  old 
'  monuments,  and  reads  only  those  characters  where  time  hath 
'  eaten  out  the  letters.*     He  is  a  miser  of  literary  pelf,  and 
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lives  upon  the  oris  of  the  historian.  He  burrows  in  the  past, 
and  can  see  clear  only  in  the  twilight  of  history.  Now,  com- 
pared with,  such  a  man,  what  a  mere  trifler  is-  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
who  saunters  through  Great  Eastcheap  or  Little  Britain,  in 
search  of  some  antique  archway  or  '  quaintly  carved  project- 
'  ing  house-front/  that  may  serve  as  the  key-note  to  some 
strange  fantasy,  or  as  the  nucleus  to  a  cluster  of  associations 
relating  to  the  olden  time  !  Yet,  it  is  well,  if  those  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  London,  can  by  such  means  get  away  at 
times  from  its  vulgar  din  and  coarse  realities  into  tne  distance 
of  the  past,  and  gather  fancies  from  brick  and  stone, — as  polar 
travellers  are  sometimes  reduced  to  feed  on  moss  and  lichens. 
We  can  enter  into  the  feelings  described  by  the  Author  of 
these  Tales.  Time  has  been,  when  we  have  found  it  a  luxury 
to  turn  from  the  glare  and  noise  of  Modern  London  with  its 
well-dressed  crowds  and  showy  windows,  into  some  quiet 
nook  of  the  old  city,  where  we  could  have  fancied  ourselves 
suddenly  transplanted  to  a  foreign  scene, — the  architecture, 
the  narrow  street,  or  spacious  court,  the  general  air  of  the* 
whole,  those  of  other  days.  Alas !  these  picturesque  relics  of 
old  days  are  fast  vanishing.  Our  fathers  can  remember 
when  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  Cripplegate,  Newgate, 
and  Ludgate  were  yet  standing, — before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
statue  fled  from  Ludgate  to  St.  Dunstan's  ; — when  Temple 
Bar  vet  retained  its  human  garnish  of  rebel  heads,  (one  of 
which  fell  into  a  baker's  basket,)  and  strong  oaken  tiara 
marked  the  extent  of  the  city  liberties; — when  the. lighten 
still  came  up  to  Fleet  Bridge ; — when  every  house  in  Cheapside 
had  its  sign,  and  few  shops  had  the  luxury  of  glazed  windows, 
while,  instead  of  the  flag  stones,  the  irregular  pathway  was 
only  distinguished  from  the  road  by  a  row  of  posts* ;— when 
houses  stilfstood  on  London  bridge,  on  each  sine  of  the  way, 
except  in  the  middle,  where  there  was  an  iron  railing,  which 
now  encloses  Bishopsgate  church-yard; — when  the  Bank  of 
England  had  not  yet  swallowed  up  St  Christopher  and  all.  his 

{>arish,  and  Gresham  College  had  not  been  made  to  give  way 
or  the  Excise-office ;— when  it  was  unsafe  to  cross  Moor*fields 

*  When  the  streets  were  new  paved,  all  these  posts  were  removed, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram.  The  new  pavement 
was  at  first  called  Scotch  pavements  Lord  Bute  was  then 
minister. 

'  The  new  Scottish  pavement  is  worthy  of  praise : 

We're  indebted  to  Scotland  for  mending  our  ways. 

But  what  we  can  never  forgive  them,  some  say, 

Is,  that  they  have  taken  our  post*  all  away.' 
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after,  dark  on  account  of  the  frequent  robberies,,  and  when  rural 
delights  were  to  be  epjoyed  in  Marybone  gardens.  Such  are 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century — improvements,  some  persons  may  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  them,  but  not  so  thinks  the  antiquary. 
The  present  Author  carries  us  a  little  further  back. 

'  Could  an  inhabitant  of  this  great  and  opulent  city  be  transported 
back  to  the  days  of  our  first  Henry,  and  behold  the  low  and  scattered 
houses,  built  of  unhewn  stone,  and  roofed  with  straw,  the  irregular 
streets,  almost  impassable  from  pitfalls,  the  churches,  not  rearing 
their  sharp-pointed  and  delicately  wrought  arches,  or  supporting  the 
airy  spire  or  richly  pinnacled  tower,  but  constructed  of  rude  materials, 
with  the  low,  unornamented  arch,  the  wooden  steeple,  and  bin) 
scantily  furnished  with  glass  windows ;— -could  he  observe  the  rude 
but  massive  wall  skirting  the  river,  which,  unfettered  by  embankments, 
unimpeded  in  its  course  save  by  the  one  fragile  wooden  bridge,  bore 
on  its  ample  current  the  osier-bound  shallop,  the  unwieldy  canack,  or 
the  high-decked  galley  of  the  Norman  adventurer;— or  when, 
turning  to  the  north,  his  eye  rested  on  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
forest  of  Essex  and  Enfield  Chase,  extending  even  to  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  city*,  where  the  red  deer  bounded  in  tameless  freedom,  and 
the  boar  and  wild  ox  sought  refuge  from  the  spear  of  the  hunter ;  and 
beheld  the  sterility  around  unbroken,  save  by  the  small  portions  of 
cultivated  land  that  surrounded  the  little  villages  of  Hochestone 
and  Iseldunef ,  or  the  lately  founded  priory  establishments  of  St. 
Mary  Spital  and  the  nuns  of  Clerkenwell ;  could  the  present  inhabi- 
tants or  London  recognise  in  this  rude  scene,— the  "  lady  of  the 
kingdoms'9 — the  modern  Tyre  i 

*  Yet,  pre-eminent  among  the  cities  as  she  now  stands,  more 
marked  was  her  pre-eminence  at  this  early  period;  for,  within  the 
hallowed  circle  of  her  rude  walls,  liberty  sougnt  her  first  asylum  from 
the  stern  genius  of  Norman  polity.  The  burgher  of  London,  even 
in  these  ancient  times,  boasted  that  "  lyke  and  after  the  maner  of 
olde  Troye,19  the  bondsman  who  remained  a  year  and  a  day  within 
her  privileged  walls,  cast  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  and 
with  proud  exultation  he  pointed  to  the  precious  slip  of  parchment, 
conceded  by  the  pitiless  conqueror,  which  declared  him  "  law-worthy/* 


*  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Stebben-heath  (Stepney)  intervened 
between  London  and  the  river  Lea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
forests  of  Essex. 

f  Cowley  thus  speaks  of  Islington,  in  apostrophizing '  the  monster 
«  London.' 

'  Let  but  the  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Ey*n.  thou  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  leu  than  Istingto*  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost/      , 
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and  which  accorded  to  him  the  important  rights  of  bequeathing  his 
own  property,  and  of  being  judged  at  his  own  tribunals.  Humble, 
rude,  unadorned,  as  yet,  with  gorgeous  structures  and  towering 
palaces,  London  lifted  her  head,  the  city  of  refuge, -—the  sanctuary 
of  liberty,  —  the  privileged  burgh,  —  whose  high  immunities  the 
mightiest  baron  or  the  prowest  knight,  dared  not  to  violate.9 

In  the  Antiquary's  Portfolio,  some  curious  particulars  are 

Siven,  from  William  Fitz-Stephen,  descriptive  of  London  in 
le  reign  of  Henry  II. 

*  It  has  on  the  east  part  a  tower  palatine,  very  large  and  very 
strong ;  whose  court  and  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foundation ;  the 
mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.  On  the  west  are  two 
castles  well  fenced.  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  great,  conti- 
nued with  seven  gates,  which  are  made  double,  and  on  the  north 
distinguished  with  turrets  by  spaces.  Likewise  on  the  south,  London 
hath  been  enclosed  with  walls  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  of 
Thames,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
by  continuance  of  time,  hath  washed,  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those 
walls.  Farther  above,  in  the  west  part,  the  king's  palace  is  eminently 
seated  on  the  same  river ;  an  incomparable  building,  baring  a  wall 
before  it  and  some  bulwarks :  it  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  continued 
with  a  suburb  full  of  people. 

'  Gardens. — Every  where  without  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  the 
citizens  have  gardens  and  orchards  planted  with  trees,  large,  beauti- 
ful, and  one  joining  to  another. 

*  Pastures  of  the  Londoners.— On  the  north  side  are  fields  for  pas- 
ture, and  meadows,  very  pleasant ;  among  which  the  river  waters  do 
flow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  mills  are  turned  about  with  a  delightful 
noise.  Very  near  lieth  a  large  forest,  in  which  are  woody  groves  of 
wild  beasts ;  in  the  covers  whereof  do  lurk  bucks  and  does,  wild  boars 
and  bulls. 

'  The  Fields — The  arable  lands  are  no  pieces  of  gravel  ground, 
but  like  the  rich  fields  of  Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  corn,  ana  oil  the 
barns  of  those  that  till  them,  with  an  excellent  crop  of  the  fruits  of 
Ceres. 

*  Their  Wells.-— There  are  also  about  London,  on  the  north  of  the 
suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  dean, 
streaming  forth  among  glistening  pebble  stones:  in  this  number, 
Holywell,  ClerkenweU,  and  St.  Clement's  well,  are  of  most  note,  and 
frequented  above  the  rest,  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the  city 
take  the  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evenings. 

*  Without  one  of  the  gates  is  a  certain  field,  smooth  both  in  nana 
and  situation  (Smithfield  qu.  Smootbfield).  Every  Friday,  except 
some  greater  festival  come  in  the  way,  there  is  a  fine  sight  of  good 
horses  to  be  sold.    Many  come  out  of  the  city,  to  buy  or  look  on,  to 

wit,  earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  all  resorting  hither. When  that 

great  moor  which  washes  Moorfields  at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is 
frozen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice* 

The  citizens  have  authority  to  hunt  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire, 

and  all  the  Chilterns,  and  in  Kent,  as  far  as  Gray-water. 
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•  The  only  plagues  of  London  are,  immoderate  drinking  of  idle 
fellows  and  frequent  fires/ 

To  describe  the  manners  of  the  Londoners  of  other  days,  is 
a  more  difficult  task  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  landscape  may  be  a  tolerably  faithful  picture :  the 
figures  must  be  filled  up  from  fancy.  The  Author  of  these 
Tales  has,  however,  executed  his  task  with  no  ordinary  grace 
and  skill,  and  he  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  series  of  tales, 
eight  in  number,  intended  to  illustrate  different  periods  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  following  specimen 
is  from  the  tale  entitled,  For  the  Red  Rose ;  the  time,  the 
fifteenth  century. 

•  She  is  a  sweet  and  goodly  city,  and  a  most  ancient  one  too,  re- 
plied the  serjeant  at  law,  for  whom  antiquity  had  far  greater  claims 
than  beauty ;  for  London,  or  Troynouvant,  was  founded  by  king 
Brut,  1170  years  before  the  year  of  grace,  being  about  the  time  that 
Gideon  was  judge  over  Israel.    So  ye  said,  master  Wynchyngham, 
replied  the  citizen,  in  that  famous  speech  ye  made  in  the  cause  of 
Farringdon  against  the  liberty  of  St.  Martin's  le  grand ;  wherein  ye 
set  forth,  how  that  London  hath  all—  This  was  what  I  said,  master 
Poynings,  "  that  our  city  hath  extant  such  dignity,  liberty,  and  royal 
custom,  as  was  from  ancient  time  used  and  had,"  mark  me  closely, 
master  Poynings, "  in  the  great  city  o£  Troy."    I  mind  it  well,  mas* 
ter  Wynchyngham,  a  marvellous  speech  it  was,— commend  me  to 
serjeant  Wynchyngham,  said  alderman  Landoise,  for  he  doth  not  only 
talk  about  the  rofls  of  Parliament,  and  the  city  charter,  but  he  be- 
ginneth  at  the  beginning,  and  sheweth  how  it  was  of  old  time,  in  the 
great  city  of  Troy ; — he's  a  learned  man,  quoth  he.    Why,  truly, 
master  Poynings,  meekly  answered  the  delighted  serjeant,  endeavour- 
ing to  receive  as  humbly  as  possible  the  gratifying  compliments  of  his 
friend, — it  hath  cost  much  labour,  aye,  and  hard  study ;  for  Bracton, 
and  Glanvil,  and  Britton,  are  not  to  be  read  like  the  Canterbury 
tales,  or  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  and  auch  like ;  but  great  benefit 
is  there  in  beginning,  as  alderman  Landoise  saith,  at  the  beginning. 
Ye  know  people  say  they  are  free-born  Englishmen,  because  of  the 
great  charter,  or,  perchance  they  say,  because  of  the  laws  of  king 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  now,  my  late  honourable  master,  Sir  John 
Fortescue  (whom  God  assoil)  sheweth  the  true  reason  of  the  English- 
man's freedom  to  be — because  it  was  a  mixed  government  under 
king  Brut,  there  being  both  Trojans  and  Italians  therein.    Commend 
me  to  ye  for  a  good  lawyer,  replied  master  Poynings,  delighted  at  the 
high  antiquity  of  his  franchises ;  well,  should  I  get  by  any  mischance 
into  jeopardy,  methinks  I  cannot  but  do  well  with  so  learned  a  man 
as  ye  to  aid  me. 

*  Conversing  on  various  subjects,  the  travellers  crossed  the  wide 
city  ditch,  anq,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified  and  portcullised 
gate,  above  which,  as  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  London,  St.  JJrken* 
wald,  adorned  with  mitre  and  crosier,  raised  his  hands  as  in  t{ie  act 

pa 
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of  bestowing  his  blessing  on  the  passenger,  they  entered 
street. 

<  It  was  an  interesting  and  picturesque  scene  that  Bishopsgate- 
street  exhibited  at  this  period ;  the  long  lines  of  tall  houses,  their 
projecting  stories  supported  by  dolphins,  or  angels;  their  platster 
fronts,  adorned  with  quaint  and  fanciful  devices ;  their  low  arched, 
but  richly  carved  door-ways ;  their  wide  diamond  paned  casements, 
and  their  high  pointed  gabels  yet  bright  with  the  rose  tints  of  even- 
ing ;  and  far  above,  the  airy  and  richly  pinnacled  spires  of  the  city 
churches  gleaming  with  reflected  light  against  the  deepening  blue 
sky,  like  lances  of  fire, — and,  along  the  wide  and  neatly  paved  cause- 
way, the  fur-hooded  citizen— the  black  monk  of  the  holy  Trinity— 
the  "J rater  sancti  Cruris"  with  his  silver  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
wearing  the  same  sign  in  red  cloth  upon  his  mantle;— the  fair  city 
dame,  her  gown  closed  in  front  with  studs  of  silver,  with  the  mitten 
sleeve,  the  reticulated  head  dress,  and  the  broad  studded  girdle  almost 
concealed  from  view  by  her  large  mantle ;  or,  the  lay  sister  of  St, 
Helen's,  in  her  plain  black  hood  and  mantle,  passed  slowly  along,  or 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  unglazed  shop  windows  so  gaily  adorned  with 
pots  of  flowers ;  where  the  apprentices,  holding  their  flat  worsted 
knit  caps  in  their  hands,  stood  awaiting  the  summons  of  their  cus- 
tomers.' pp.  213—216. 

The  following  conversation  takes  place  some  time  after,  at 
the  postern-gate  of  St.  Helen's  nunnery,  the  fountain-head  of 
city  news. 

«  Well,  mistress  Bassett,  said  sister  Amy,  addressing  an  elderly 
matron,  the  widow  of  a  worthy  draper,  and  aunt  to  master  Poyning's 
apprentice,  a  few  days  after  the  last  conversation — well,  good  mistress 
Bassett,  what  a  world  we  live  in  !  nothing  stable — nothing  certain-* 
here  to-day,  away  on  the  morrow — what  shall  we  say  to  it  ? 

'  Aye,  what  indeed,  mistress  Amy  :  well,  "  'tis  ill  wind  that  blow- 
eth  nobody  good  ;"  I've  just  come  from  master  Poynings,  and  there's 
he,  and  his  daughter  Constance,  all  in  their  best  clothes  in  honour  of 
the  news — and  master  Wynchyngham,  and  that  new  friend  of  his, 
master  Fitzhugh,  mc thinks  they  call  him,  and  there  are  the  best 
tankards  out  as  though  it  were  Christmas  time — and  "  St.  George  for 

Sueen  Margaret" — "  a  long  voyage  to  Edward1' — and  ••  the  Red 
lose,"  all  washed  down  with  cups  of  malvoisie ; — they  seem  going 
right  wode  for  joy  of  the  news.  Quentin,  poor  lad,  is  quite  beside 
himself;  there's  he  and  the  men  drinking  charneco,  and  singing 
"  Robin  Hood"  and  "  Chevy  Chase*'  till  Candlewycke  street  rings 
with  them.  Quentin  heard  the  tydings  this  morning  when  he  was 
out  in  Finsbury-field6  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  shoot  at  the  pricks, 
as  ye  know  it  hath  been  commanded  for  prentice  lads,  on  pain  of  their 
masters  fining  a  noble — a  fearful  sum,  truly !  The  boy's  a  good  shot 
already,  though  he  began  but  last  Easter ;  well,  away  he  runs  home 
for  joy  of  the  news,  and  lcaveth  his  good  bow  of  witch-elm  and  his 
two  arrows  behind  him.  Master  Fitzhugh  was  there  before  him* 
though,  telling  all  about  it,  and  Quentin  saith  he  is  sore  he  fa  SOfine 
noble  gentleman  in  disguise,  for  he  knoweth  every  thing* 
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dl»  what  will  my  lady  prioress  do  now,  said  titter  Any,  mu- 
;  the  will  be  pleated  because  matter  Poyningt  it ;  and,  more- 
dog  Heory  it  good  and  holy ;  whereat,  in  my  simple  opinion, 
Sdward  it  more  fit  for  this  world  than  the  next,  but  more  fit  for 
sgdom  of  Sathan  than  for  either ;  but  then,  alderman  Crosby 
>  sorely  cast  down,  and,  methinks,  the  five  hundred  marks  he 
oward  our  church  was  out  of  thankfulness  for  the  good  fortunes 
g  Edward,  and  if  to,  we  thall  get  no  more, 
ell,  mistress  Amy,  perchance  alderman  Crotby  will  turn,— Lord 
ick  hath,  and  why  should  not  he  i  Nay,  nay,  good  mistress, 
Han  Crosby  will  not  turn  for  any  man.  But  how  will  he  do  fiot»» 
he  it  sheriff, — and  rides  about  with  his  (air  collar  round  hit 
and  commands  all  men  to  keep  peace  in  the  name  of  the  king  i 
king  Edward  was  king  yesterday,  and  to-day  it  is  king  Henry ; 
f  that  learned  gentleman,  roaster  Wynchynghani  were  here,  I 
make  bold  to  ask  him  how  it  was  in  the  time  of  king  Lud,  who, 
ay,  built  the  gate.  Methinks,  those  times  of  king  Lud  mutt 
«en  comfortable  timet  for  all  Christian  people,  for  there  was  no 
g  for  red  and  white  roses  then. 

pe,  they  were  the  good  old  times,  I'll  warrant  me,  returned  mit- 
tassett,  they  had  no  foreigners  among  them  then ;  and  I  heard 
:  Wynchyngham  say  once,  in  Guildhall,  that  every  one  did  at 
eth.  Well,  mistress  Bassett,  this  it  a  joyful  day  for  master 
ngs,  but  I  should  much  like  to  know  who  that  matter  fitahujgh 
is/    pp.  225—228. 

&hugh  is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  it  a  partizan  of  Queen 
aret'a,  and  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Barnet,  he  is  en* 
d  with  the  charge  of  her  jewels,  which  he  deposits  with 
rusty  citizen,  Master  Poynings.  At  the  same  time,  he 
i  with  the  worthy  draper  a  seal-ring",  intended  as  a  present 
s  fair  daughter  Constance.  This  fatal  gift  is  very  near 
ig  Mr.  Poyningt  a  halter.  His  daughter  would  not  wear 
e  therefore  kept  it  himself,  and.one  day  lent  it  to  &  friend, 
1  a  piece  of  vellum  with.  In  consequence  of  this  inno- 
ict,  the  worthy  citizen  is  dragged  from  his  bed  at  mid- 
,  and  committed  to  Newgate  under  the  charge  of  high 
>n.    It  proves  to  be  Lord  Oxford's  seal-ring  wherewith  he 

I  the  proclamation. 

would  that  King  Edward  had  heard  your  sayings,  roaster  Crosby, 

»d  the  recorder, — what  can  be  more  edifying  and  comforting  m 

dangerous  times  than  the  sight  of  a  hanged  traitor  i    Poyningt 

his  last  meal  to-night,  for,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to-morrow, 

II  be  turned  off.    At  eight  to-morrow  1  exclaimed  the  thunder* 
sheriff;  whatl  when  a  band  of  masterless  outlaws,  and  Falcon- 

,  who  fights  like  any  dragon,  are  even  in  Southwark  1  are  we 
anger  the  peace  of  this  poor  city  to  hang  a  worthy  citizen  ?— 
utt  be  hanged  if  ye  get  not  a  respite,  coolly  returned  the  re- 
r.— Our  lady  {  we  thall  have  enow  to  do  to  get  bills,  and  parti- 
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sens,  and  pikes,  and  axes,  for  our  men,  and  to  see  that  the  draw- 
bridges and  portcullises  are  in  order:  well,  my  lady  prioress  shall 
send  to  the  tower,  though,  alas  1 1  trow  it  will  be  in  vain :— -what,  hang 
a  worthy  citizen  on  such  evidence  I  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  mounting 
his  horse,  and  spurring  as  though  he  rode  for  his  life :— aye,  it  is  such 
as  ye,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,— -cowards  who  love  a  halter  because 
they  dare  not  use  a  sword,— that  have  brought  shame  on  our  cause, 
and  dabbled  our  stainless  white  rose  in  innocent  blood. 

'  The  exertions  of  the  lady  prioress  were  vain :— with  her  niece, 
Constance,  she  took  her  last  sorrowful  farewel  of  her  brother,  and  re- 
turned to  pass  the  night  in  fervent  supplications  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  him,  who,  on  the  morrow,  would  cease  to  be ;  and  the  faint 
white  light  of  day-break  dawned  on  the  flickering  and  dying  tapers  on 
the  altar,  and  on  the  pale  and  care-worn  features  of  the  holy  sister- 
hood, who,  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  had  been  prostrate  be- 
fore it.  As  the  morning  reddened  into  day,  the  clang  of  armour,  the 
neighing  and  tramp  of  horses,  the  harsh  grating  of  the  eras-bows,  and 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  men  at  arras,  already  assembled  at 
Crosby-place,  formed  a  strange  and  melancholy  contrast  to  the  silence 
of  the  adjoining  church;  unbroken,  save  by  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
miserere,  at  intervals  swelling  into  full  harmony,  and  then  dying  away 
in  sweet  and  mournful  cadence. 

'  Our  lady,  and  St.  Helen,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  golden  legend, 
save  usl  cried  sister  Amy,  rushing  in  and  wringing  her  hands  with  as 
terrified  a  countenance  as  St.  Anthony,  when  assaulted  by  ail  the 
legions  of  the  evil  one. 

«  No  time  for  praying  now,  my  lady, — masterless  men,— fierce  rob- 
bers,—outlaws  and  scatterlings,  no  one  knoweth  who,  are  assaulting 
the  bridge! — here's  old  master  Levenham,  from  the  bridge-foot,- 
"  truly,"  saith  he,  "  my  house,  methought,  would  be  about  my  ears, 
so  I've  e'en  come  hither;99  and  here's  Mrs.  Bassett  holding  up  her 
two  hands, — and  here's  master  Rampayne  with  his  chest  ofplater— 
and  master  Hardell  and  his  prentice  with  the  best  household  stu&V— 
and  old  Mrs.  Breton  with  her  dog  and  two  parcel-gilt  cups,,  -all  pray- 
ing sanctuarv ;— though,  truly,  'tis  only  a  sanctuary  in  some  sort,  as 
being  a  religious  house.  Come,  my  lady,  or  by  St  Helen,  the  pie 
will  be  battered  in  pieces, — for  the  great  cross  oar  is  all  rust  eaten, 
and  the  lock,  like  myself,  Heaven  save  us !  is  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  day. 

*  The  prioress  arose,  and,  if  indeed  she  felt  alarm,  it  was  undiacern- 
ible,  for  she  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a  firm  voice,  and,  dismissing 
the  holy  sisterhood,  took  her  way  with  a  slow  and  steady  footstep  to 
the  gate. 

'  Heaven  save  us,  my  lady !  exclaimed  master  Levenham,  as  he 
entered ;  the  bridge-gate  shook  as  though  mangonels  were  against  it*— 
and  there's  alderman  Joscelyn  riding  about  with  one  of  his  men's 
aallets  on  his  head,  instead  of  that  brave  new  helmet  master  Ambree 
of  Coleman  street  made  him, — and  there's  alderman  Crosby  in  bright 
harness,  making  proclamation  at  the  standard,  in  CornhHl,  about  our 
lord  the  king, — and  about  Aldgate ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  the 
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watch  sitd  ward  men,  not  in  their  bright  caps,  but  in  old  battered 
morions*  with  pikes  and  new  bills,-— ana  Miles  Fordham,  the  black- 
smith, and  his  men,  with  their  great  sledge-hammers  for  the  port- 
cullis. Aye,  my  lady,  said  mistress  Bassett,  anxious  to  throw  her 
small  quota  of  information  into  the  general  stock,  there  were  two  of 
lord  Rivera's  men  at  arms  came  galloping  down  past  Leadenhall  ;— 
"  The  scatterlings  are  at  Aldgate,"  said  they, "  five  hundred  or  more 
of  them— we  must  have  some  good  bowmen,  and  a  company  of  stout 
billmen.    Come  hither  to  the  gate—to  the  gate," — cried  they. 

1  O  my  lady !  we  can  let  in  no  more,  said  sister  Amy/ 

•  ♦  *  ♦  * 

'  Our  lady !  'tis  well  we  closed  the  gate.  Here's  a  company  of 
stout  fellows  in  buff  jerkins,  driving  back  Alderman  Clopton's  men,— 
I  know  them  by  the  lion's  heads  on  their  sleeves ;  though,  truly  saith 
master  Forde,  methinks  an  ass's  head  would  suit  alderman  Clopton 
better, — here  is  sore  work.  Sweet  St.  Helen  !  if  there  is  not  alderman 
Bassett,  your  husband's  cousin-german,  mistress  Bassett,  on  a  white 
horse,  in  a  suit  of  brass  armour,  laying  about  him  as  though  he  were 
Judas  Macabee,  in  the  miracle  play,— -and  there  are  men  at  arms  be- 
hind him,  with  battle-axes  at  their  backs,  and  short  swords  and  buck- 
lers ;— here's  alderman  Crosby,  noble  gentleman !  aye,  he's  not  the 
man  to  fly  away, — with  his  bright  sword,  like  St.  George  when  they 
saw  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  hath  a  pennon  in  his  hand  -  he 
waves  it,— what  doth  he  say  ?  good  master  Hardell,  for  your  ears  are 
younger  than  mine,— he  is  off,  and  they  all  follow  like  so  many  stag 
hounds.  By  the  seven  joys  of  Paradise,  I  marvel  not  that  our  youth 
love  these  wars  and  fightings,  for  the  good  company  have  set  up  a 
about,  and  tossed  up  their  caps,  as  though  they  were  bidden  to  a 
Christmas  banquet ; — alack !  here's  father  Benedict,  with  some  brother 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  Quentin,  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  laughing 
bb  though  'twere  a  May  game  I— ah,  ye  young  ne'er-do -good, — your 
worthy  master  hanged,  and  ye  laughing  as  though  breaking  Christian 
men's  heads  were  as  good  sport  as  the  popinjay  1 

*  Let  him  in,  sister  Amy,— he  brings  good  news,  doubtless,  cried 
the  aunt;  while  her  petition  within-side,  was  supported  by  a  most 
peremptory  knocking  without.  St.  Helen  save  us,  or  we  are  clean 
undone !— hold,— -hold— father  Benedict !  stay  them— the  gate  will  be 
in  pieces,  we  cannot  let  in  the  rebels  in  buff  coats,  screamed  the  por- 
teress.  We  had  better  let  them  in,  or  they  will  make  way  for  them* 
selves,  said  master  Hardell,  swiftly  removing  the  various  incumbrances 
that  had  been  placed  against  it.  Help !  good  people— alderman  Cros- 
by help  1  cried  sister  Amy,  regardless  of  the  anger  of  father  Bene- 
dict ; — what  i  not  call  for  help,  and  this  ancient  and  pious  house  of 
more  than  three  hundred  years  standing,  beset  by  rebels  ?  good  people, 
bid  alderman  Crosby  come  hither,  for  we  are  all  in  sore  jeopardy  of 
life !  we  are  all  undone ! 

*  St.  George  I  cried  young  Bassett,  entering,  commend  me  to  a 
knight  of  St.  Nicholas ;— throw  off  the  cloak,  my  good  master,  and 
tell  them  how  bravely  master  Fitzhugh  brought  ye  oft  A  wondrous 
deliverance  hath,  indeed,  been  wrought  for  me,  replied  master  Poy- 
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Dings,  throwing  back  his  hood,— where**  master  Fiuhugh  i  Here, 
replied  he,  laughing,  I  made  bold  to  borrow  a  coat  from  one  of 
alderman  Bassett's  serving  men,  and  now  I  can  go  down  to  the 
bridge  in  safety ; — hasten  and  bid  farewell  to  my  lady  prioress  and 
Constance,  for  in  an  hour  ye  must  be  down  the  river.9   pp.  278 — 81. 

Fourteen  years  roll  away  ere  Fitzhugh  returns;  but  it  is 
then  in  the  train  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  Walter  de  Vere,  the 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  :  and  Master  Poynings's  daughter, 
the  lady  Constance,  on  her  milk-white  palfrey,  i*  at  his  aide. 
And  there  was  Master  Poynings  himself,  '  welcomed,  and 
4  welcoming  his  brethren  of  the  fraternitye  of  the  blessed 
'  Marie  of  the  drapers/  And  at  a  sumptuous  feast  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  Grocer's  hall,  the  health  of  the  worthy 
citizen  and  his  noble  son-in-law  are  given  by  the  civic  monarch. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  neat  speech  in  which  he  returns 
thanks  for  the  honour,  but  in  conclusion,  after  filling  his  tank- 
ard '  to  the  prosperous  state  of  this  our  sweet  land,  and  the 

*  wealth  and  great  increase  of  this  our  good  city/ — he  adds : 

*  And  suffer  an  old  Lancastrian  once   more   to   shout   St. 

*  George!  for  the  red  roseP 

We  think  this  upon  the  whole  the  best  tale  in  the  volume ; 
but  '  Mabel  de  Gysours,'  '  The  Involuntary  Miracle/  and  '  an 

*  Evening  at  York  Place'  have  all  considerable  merit;  and  we 
shall  be  well  pleased  to  see  a  second  series.  Some  pleasing 
ballads  in  imitation  of  our  early  poetry,  are  interspersed.  We 
must  make  room  for  a  specimen,  and  we  take  the  lines  which 
serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  Tales. 

'  THE  OLDEN  TIME  1 

<  The  olden  time !  aye,  the  olden  time ! 

Tho*  wild  the  fable,  though  rude  the  rhyme* 

Oh  !  dear  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  time. 

Those  times  of  marvel  and  mystery, 

Those  times  we  never  again  may  see  ;— 

When  life  was  a  wild  and  gorgeous  dream, 

A  meteor  glancing  with  fitful  beam ; 

When  the  knight  prick'd  forth  with  his  lance  in  rest, 

To  far  distant  lands  at  his  ladye's  behest ; 

When  the  Templar  rushed  to  the  Holy  Land ; 

When  the  Troubadour  wandered  with  harp  in  band  ; 

When  the  rosy  garland  of  gay  Provence 

Wreathed  bloomingly  round  the  warrior's  lance ; 

When  the  outlaw  dwelt  'neath  the  green-wood  tree, 

Chasing  the  red  deer  merrilv ; 

And  England*  yeomen  battled  stour 

On  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Azincour. 
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•  The  olden  time  J  aye*  the  olden  time ! 
Though  harsh  the  diction,  tbo*  quaint  the  rhyme, 
Oh  !  dear's  the  romaunt  of  the  oJden  time  I 
For  all  was  then  bright,  and  strange,  and  new ; 
.And  nought  was  certain,  yet  all  seem'd  true ; 
And  truth  was  fable,  and  fiction  drest 
Her  witching  phantoms  in  truth's  own  vest : 
The  goblin  bestrode  the  midnight  blast ; 
The  shrouded  ghost  thro'  the  cloister  past; 
And  forms  of  beauty  surpassingly  fair 
Spread  their  gossamer  wings  on  the  viewless  air ; 
And  spirits  from  heaven  and  angels  bright 
Rose  with  dazzlipg  sheen  on  the  hermits  sight ; 
And  faery  maids  Dore  the  brave  knight  away 
To  live  in  joyaunce  and  youth  for  aye. 

'  Yes,  dear  are  the  fables  of  olden  time  J 

So  sweetly  witching,  so  rudely  sublime 

Are  the  strange,  wild  marvels  of  olden  time. 

For  the  sage  would  his  mighty  tome  unfold, 

While  heroes,  and  sages,  and  monarchs  of  old, 

And  forms  of  unearthly  beauty  would  pass, 

Bearqing  in  light  o'er  his  charmed  glass  ; 

And  his  was  the  power  that  unlocked  the  store 

Of  knowledge  and  might,  which  the  Magi  of  yore 

Had  snatched  from  the  Demons;  and  his  the  skill 

With  pure  gold,  from  rude  dross,  his  alembic  to  till ; 

While  the  chalice  of  immortality 

Gleamed  enticingly  fair  to  his  gifted  eye ; 

While  earth  and  ocean,  and  heaven  and  hell, 

Lay  open  before  the  mighty  spell, 

And  the  stars  in  their  courses  kept  watch  sublime  ;— 

Oh !  high  were  the  visions  of  olden  time  1 


'  But  all  hath  pass'd, — and  the  half-erased  stone, 

The  ivy- wreathed  column  nodding  alone, 

The  oriel  window's  rich  tracery, 

The  cloister's  delicate  imagery, 

The  pointless  lance,  and  the  rusted  sword, 

The  crumbling  parchment's  cherished  hoard 

Of  awful  signs,  rich  with  mystery 

Of  Cabala,  or  deep  Alchemy*—- 

And  the  missal  with  fadeless  colours  still  bright, 

Or  the  time-worn  scutcheon  of  once-famed  knight, 

Or  the  rude  minstrel's  half  lost  rhyme,  Y 

Is  all  to  us  of  the  olden  time ; 

Save  those  visions  so  witching,  so  wild,  and  high, 

That  rise  when  we  muse  upon  days  gone  by. 

1  And  therefore,  most  dear  art  thou  to  me, 
Old  Troynonvant;  for  I  ne'er  can  see 
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Thine  ancient  bridge*  nor  thy  mystic  stone. 
Nor  list  the  mellow  and  silvery  tone 
Of  the  hells  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
Nor  that  history-teeming  structure  see, 
Thine  age-bleached  Tower,  nor  thy  civic  hall, 
Nor  the  ruined  fragments  of  thy  wall, 
Nor  thy  Templar's  time-worn  effigies,— 
But  pageants  of  elder  days  round  roe  rise. 
Romance  resumeth  her  whilom  reign ; 
Thine  age- past  glories  beam  bright  again ; 
And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  chivalry 
In  vanishing  beauty  fleet  swiftly  by. 

'  And  as  the  minstrel  in  slumber  bound, 

Listed  sweet  music  stealing  around, 

Awaking,  essay 'd  to  catch  that  strain 

Of  unearthly  sweetness,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Yet,  still  with  weak  hands  the  chords  would  try, 

Of  that  magic  and  heaven-born  melody ; 

Thus,  so  sweet,  but  so  matchless,  to  me  appears 

Thy  faerie  bright  vision  of  long-oast  years : 

And  thus,  though  all  skilless,  with  powers  too  scanty 

Would  I  trace  thy  fleet  shadows,  old  Troynouvant, 

And  shew  thee,  as  witching,  as  vividly  bright, 

As  thou  risest  at  times  to  my  eager  sight. 

Alas !  alas !  I  may  never  braid 

A  garland  well  worthy  to  crown  thy  head : 

Yet,  tho'  scant  and  tho*  rude  the  offering  be. 

The  best  that  I  may  would  I  bring  to  thee.9 

The  Antiquary's  Portfolio  is  an  entertaining  compilation 
of  anecdotes,  letters,  and  extracts  illustrative  of  the  olden  time. 
The  venerable  John  Stow,  and  the  right  worthy  John  Evelyn* 
whose  portraits  face  the  title-pages,  have  furnished  a,  large 
portion  of  the  materials.  The  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys  and  some 
other  modern  works,  have  also  been  laid  under  contribution. 
If,  however,  instead  of  the  pompous  display  of  authors  quoted 
and  works  extracted  from,  Mr.  Forsyth  nad  acknowledged  tbe 
sources  to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  the  several  articles, 
it  would  have  added  to  the  respectability  of  tbe  work.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  given  the  title  of  Beckman's 
History  of  Inventions  in  his  Catalogue.  We  have  observed 
some  errors  and  omissions,  but  we  shall  hardly  be  expected  to 
criticise  a  compilation  of  this  sort :  it  is  an  amusing  olio. 
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Art.  VIII.  Lexicon  Grteco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Con* 
gessit  Job.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  in  Compendium  redegit  Joanne* 
Carey,  L.L.D.  8vo.  pp.  429.     Price  14s.    London,  1826. 

"DOOR  SCHLEUSNER  !  The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  re- 
-*  publications  of  his  Lexicon,  seem  to  have  vexed  him  most 
outrageously  and  most  unreasonably.  We  really  cannot  un- 
derstand why  books  published  in  one  country,  may  not  be  re- 
printed in  another,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  special  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  For  instance,  the  reprinting  of 
Schweighaeuser's  Herodotus  always  appeared  to  us  an  unjusti- 
fiable transaction,  since  the  book  was  originally  got  up  with  a 
E  articular  view  to  publication  in  this  country,  and  a  large  sum 
ad  been  paid  for  copy-right  in  reliance  on  its  extensive  and 
regular  sale  among  English  students.  Though  the  price  was 
somewhat  high,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  unduly  so,  con- 
sidering the  inevitable  expenses.  Materials,  workmanship, 
editing,  freight,  and  duty,  were  all  to  be  covered  ;  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  booksellers  who  were  the  proprietors,  added 
anything  more  than  a  fair  profit  upon  this  considerable  outlay. 
In  the  case  of  Schleusner's^book,  however,  the  case  was  very 
different.  His  Lexicon  had  not  merely  been  printed  in  Ger- 
many, but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  German  publisher,  and  was 
clearly  designed  for  German  readers,  since  the  German  lan- 
guage was  occasionally  employed  in  interpretation,  without 
any  translation  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign  readers. 
Moreover,  there  had  been,  during  the  war,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  books  from  the  Continent;  and  we  really 
cannot  see  why  we  were  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  smuggling, 
in  favour  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Schleusner  and  his, 
bookseller,  when  there  was  a  fair  and  obvious  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  by  printing  for  ourselves.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  was  a  doubtful  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  book- 
sellers, and  that  its  success  has  gone  further  towards  making 
Schleusner  popular,  than  would  nave  been  effected  by  the 
slower  processes  of  importation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  Lexicographer  fumes  and  frets  at  a  great  rate  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  last  edition.  He  charges  the  Editors  with  being 
Utterly  ignorant  of—  quid  sit  librum  recensere,  since  they  have* 
hot  made  the  slightest  addition,  nor  removed  all  the  errors  of 
the  German  copy,  but  have  added  unpardonable  blunders  of 
their  own.  He  finishes,  after  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  repeat 
a  second  time  the  names  of  these  piratical  gentry,  by  what  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose — recapitulating  the  advantages  of  his 
new  edition,  both  generally  as  much  corrected  and  improved, 
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and  specifically  as  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixty-six 
new  words. 

It  is  from  this  last  and  improved  edition  that  the  present 
handy  and  well-executed  compendium  has  been  got  up ;  and, 
though  we  have  no  wish  to  see  the  original  superseded,  we  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  seasonable  and 
convenient  publication.  The  Lexicon  in  its  complete  state- 
by  the  way,  nothing  is  more  inconvenient  than  a  hand-book  in 
more  volumes  than  one — consists  of  two  thick  octavo  tomes, 
and  owes  a  great  part  of  its  bulk  to  its  quotations  from  profane 
authors.  Now  these,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  indispensable 
to  the  critical  student,  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  to  persons  of  this  class,  a  manageable  compendium 
will  be  highly  acceptable.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  readers 
of  Greek  who  are  always  or  often  upon  stilts,  and  disposed  to 
hunt  the  meaning  of  a  word  through  half  a  score  folios ;  and 
we  should  suppose  that  a  light  manual,  containing  results  and 
applications,  without  authorities,  irfey  be  convenient  for  gene- 
ral use,  while  the  other  lies  at  hand  for  special  reference. 
But  our  approval  of  this  publication  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
bope^  that  it  may  prove  the  means  of  making  Schleusner  a 
school-book.  In  its  original  shape,  this  was  nearly  impossible. 
The  expense  was  formidable,  the  form  inconvenient,  and  a. 
school-boy  never  dreams  of  wearying  himself  with  references 
to  Plato  and  iElian.  Here  is  all  that  a  tyro  wants,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  extensively  used  in  New  Testament  initia- 
tion. 

The  main  principle,  then,  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  con- 
tains all  Schleusner  s  lexicographical  interpretations,  together 
witb  his  scripture  references,  and  this  without  abridgement; 
while  nothing  is  sacrificed  but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
may  be  advantageously  dispensed  with. 

We  have  compared  portions  with  the  original,  and  though 
we  have  found  a  very  few  instances,  chiefly  of  proper  names, 
in  which  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  have  not  been 
inserted,  yet,  in  all  important  cases,  we  have  found  them 
fully  and  faithfully  cited.  Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantee  for 
correct  impression,  and  we  thank  him  for  a  book  of  which 
we  shall  ourselves  make  very  frequent  use,  and  which  we 
cordially  recommend  to  others. 
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Art.  IX.  Christian  Memorials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  or  Select 
Evangelical  Biography  of  the  last  Twenty-five  Years.  Collected 
and  Condensed  by  Alfred  Bishop.  12mo.  pp.  376.  Price  6s. 
London.  1826. 

Tl^  £  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  given  the  best  reason 

*  that  he  might  have  found,  for  undertaking  a  collection 
of  this  kind. 

*  The  following  collection  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  biographical  works  which  have  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press,  none,  with  which  the  Editor  is  acquainted,  has  limi- 
ted its  range  to  a  precise  period  of  modern  history  ;  but  they  hare 
in  general  gone  back  to  a  remote  antiquity  for  lives  already  familiar 
to  the  public ;  while  those  of  more  recent  date  have  been  either, 
wholly  omitted  or  superficially  described.  The  illustrious  examples 
of  holiness  and  wisdom  whicn  are  supplied  by  the  records  of  past 
ages,  cannot  indeed  be  too  frequently  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of 
their  descendants.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  highly  important  to 
demonstrate,  by  instances  nearer  our  own  time,  or  even  contemnora* 
neous  with  ourselves,  that,  as  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion' 
are  in  themselves  the  same,  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  primitive  age  or  in  the  glorious  period  of  the  Reformation,  so, 
they  continue  to  exercise  an  undiminished  energy  in  elevating  the 
character  through  life  and  in  supporting  under  the  final  conflict.9 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  reference 
to  this  object,  by  limiting  the  selection  to  so  short  a  period  as 
'  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.*  But,  in  the  number 
and  value  of  biographical  memoirs  that  have  appeared  within 
that  period,  Mr.  Bishop  might  have  found  a  more  valid  ple,a 
for  a  collection  which  aims  at  giving,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  those  interesting  records  of  departed  worth.  The 
volume  contains  forty-one  articles,  viz. 

«  The  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.D.  The  Rev.  John  Eyre.  The  Rev. 
B.D.Jackson.  Mrs.  Bishop.  The  Rev.  E.  Ashburner.  Lady  Ann 
Erskine.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Booth.  David  Dale,  Esq.  The  Rev. 
J.  Moody.  The  Rev.  S.  Lavington.  The  Rev.  John  Newton.  The 
Rev.  W.  Kingsbury.  The  Rev.  R.  Cecil.  The  Rev.  T.  Spencer. 
Dr.  Vanderkemp.  Mrs.  Newell.  The  Rev.  Henry  Martyn.  Bishop 
Porteus.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Williams.  Mrs.  Graham.  The  Rev.  T. 
Charles.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  Pre- 
sident Dwight.  The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.  The  Rev.  J.  Brewer.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson.  J.  Hardcastle,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kollock. 
Arthur  Young,  Esq.  The  Rev.  J.  N.  Toller.  The  Rev.  Jos.  Ben- 
•on.  The  Rev.  T.  Scott.  W.  Venning,  Esq.  Dr.  Boudinot.  W. 
F.  Durant.  Dr.  Bateman.  C.  Grant,  Esq.  Miss  Jane  Taylor. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryland.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue.* 
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From  the  number  of  these  articles,  it  will  be  inferred  that 
many  of  the  notices  are  very  brief,  consisting  of  mere  obituaries ; 
and  it  may  also  be  anticipated,  that  both  the  length  and  the 
interest  of  the  memorial  would  be  determined  less  by  the  emi- 
nence of  the  deceased,  than  by  the  extent  of  biographical 
materials.  But  the  rule  of  proportion  is  not  always  observed. 
Thus,  while  the  life  of  Mr.  Cecil  occupies  19  pages,  that  pt 
Mr.  Jackson  14,  and  that  of  Dr.  Bogue  no  fewer  than  29,— 
only  5  pages  are  assigned  to  Henry  M artyn,  10  to  President 
Dwight,  and  6  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  indeed,  (and  the  observation  will  apply  to  a  few  othef 
names,)  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  brevity  of 
the  memoir,  would  better  have  justified  its  omission.  The 
chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  volume  is,  that  the  arti- 
cles are  too  many,  and  some  of  them  unsatisfactorily  short  and 
scanty.  The  public,  however,  may  be  better  pleased  with  the 
variety  ;  and  Mr.  Bishop,  we  are  aware,  had  some  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  On  the  whole,  the  volume,  we  make  no 
doubt,  will  be  both  popular  and  useful.  Among  the  names 
that  ought  to  have  found  a  place,  are  those  of  the  Rev.  David 
Brown  of  Calcutta,  and  the  philanthropic  Granville  Sharp.  Oar 
readers  will  expect  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  general  exe- 
cution of  the  work.  We  take  the  following  entire  notice  on 
account  of  its  convenient  brevity,  in  preference  to  an  extract 
from  a  longer  memoir. 

<  THE  REV.  JEHOIADA  BREWER, 

OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

'  Few  men  were  more  eminently  endowed  by  nature  and  by  grace, 
for  a  life  of  usefulness,  than  the  late  Jchoiada  Brewer ;  and  few  mi- 
nisters of  the  present  generation,  have  been  indulged  with  a  larger 
share  of  success. 

'  He  was  born  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  about  the  year 
1752.  His  family  was  highly  respectable.  Having  obtained  clear 
and  scriptural  views  of  the  method  of  salvation,  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glascott,  who  was  preaehinz  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  Bath;  he  first  laboured  in  the  villages 
around  that  city,  and  afterwards  preached,  with  remarkable  popu* 
larity,  throughout  Monmouthshire  and  the  surrounding  counties* 
His  intention,  at  this  time,  was  to  enter  the  national  church ;  and  ha 
studied  under  a  clergyman  to  recover  his  classical  knowledge  ac- 
quired at  school,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  orders ;  but  was 
diverted  from  this  plan  by  the  positive  refusal  of  ordination,  and 
compelled,  if  he  would  preach  the  gospel,  on  which  his  heart  wss 
set,  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  Protestant  Dissenters.  Th* 
grounds  on  which  the  bishop  refused,  were,  that  his  sentiments  wax*" 
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CaWinistic,  his  spirit  too  tnethodistical,  and  his  practice  irregular, 
since  he  had  already  preached.  It  was  the  privilege  of  Rodborough, 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  enjoy  his  ministrations  for  a  few  years.  Here 
he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  very  useful.  He  afterwards  raised  a 
large  and  flourishing  congregation,  from  a  very  small  one,  at  Sheffield, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years,  and  ultimately  settled  at  Birmingham, 
where  his  ministry  was  numerously  attended,  and  with  increasing 
usefulness,  even  to  its  close.  After  a  very  gradual  decline  of  health 
for  two  or  three  years,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1817,  he  gently  died 
away,  sleeping  in  Jesus. 

'  He  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  and  a  large 
share  of  firmness  and  decision  of  character.    His  feelings  were  quick 
and  susceptible  :  in  his  friendships  he  was  ardent  and  sincere*    He 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  great  moral  worth :  he  had  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  in  its  best  acceptation,  and  was  the  decided  and 
mortal  enemy  of  every  thing  like  duplicity  and  meanness.    He  was, 
—what  his  friends  have  often  heard  him  admire  and  commend,— a 
truly  honest  man.     This,  too,  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  ministry  : 
he  held  forth  the  word  of  life  in  no  equivocal  or  suspicious  tones  % 
he  gave  the  trumpet  no  uncertain  sound.    He  spoke  as  he  believed ; 
he  believed  as  he  spoke ;  for  he  ever  aimed,  not  to  please  the  cor* 
rupt  fancies  and  depraved  tastes  of  men,  but  to  reach  their  con* 
sciences,  and  save  their  souls.     The  most  stupid  and  careless  could 
scarcely  hear  him   without  feeling,  without  trembling.    His  word* 
were  as  goads,  they  pierced  like  arrows,  and  rankled  in  the  heart* 
It  was  not  either  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  or  the  richness  of  hia 
taste  or  language,  which  attracted  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  though  his  illustrations  were  often  peculiarly  striking,  and 
his  language  was  generally  correct,  strong,  and  nervous.     No ;  it 
was  the  vigour,  the  fervour,  the  directness  of  his  address,  the  solem- 
nity and  earnestness  of  his  manner,  which  arrested  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  and  made  him 
sensible  that  he  was  the  person  intended  and  addressed.     A  favourite 
sentiment  of  his,  and  often  alluded  to  by  him,  was  this :  "  When  a 
man  preaches  as  he  ought,  he  goes  direct  to  the  conscience,  instead 
of  stooping  to  trifle  with  the  imagination." 

'  Perhaps  much  of  the  secret  of  that  skill,  that  happy  art,  by  which 
he  produced  such  powerful  effects  on  his  congregation,  lay  here,— 
he  consulted  his  own  heart  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  and 
therefore  seldom  failed  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  deliver- 
ing them.  On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  his  pulpit  Bible,  he  had 
inscribed  the  following  very  significant  and  striking  extracts,  which 
he  adopted  as  his  mottos,  and  to  which,  under  a  Divine  blessing, 
much  of  the  impression  often  witnessed  in  his  preaching,  may  war- 
ran  tably  be  attributed  :  "  Prius  qfficiamur  ipsi,  ut  alios  afficiamus  /— 
Ardeat,  qui  volt  incendere*—8i  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est." ' 

pp.  209—12. 

In  the  following  memoir,  expressions  are  recorded  as  having^ 
been  uaed  in  the  immediate  proapect  of  death,  which,  however  • 
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characteristic  of  the  wan,  ^.and,  ,wfren.  interpreted  by.  hit  cha- 
racter, significant  of  Mb  faith  and  piety,  should  not  have  found' 
a  place  in  the  present  work :  they  border  too  closely  on  the 
ludicrous.    We  do  not  think  that  Mr,  Benson's  eloquence  is 


few  blemishes  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Bishop  will,  we  hope,  have  an 
opportunity  of  removing  in  a  future  edition. 


Aft.  X.    My  Thought  Book.    J.  P.  Thomas.    8vo.  pp.  404.    Lon- 
don.    1825. 

JL  book  of  this  kind  might  be  made  very  interesting,  bat  it 
•™  would  require  a  rare  combination  of  effective  talents  of  very 
different  kinds.  A  mind  exercised  at  once  in  deep  thinking 
and  imaginative  excursion,  possessed  of  ample  materials  in  the 
way  of  general  knowledge,  and  habituated  to  express  ita '  thick- 
4  coming  fancies, '  or  its  severe  ratiocinations,  in  various  and 
appropriate  language,  might  undertake  such  a  task  with  fair 
hopes  of  success.  To  touch  lightly  and  with  spirit  all  sorts  of 
subjects ;  to  exhibit,  with  a  few  expressive  touches,  a  vivid  por- 
traiture of  truth  or  grace  ;  to  bring  out  the  strong  features  of 
life  and  motion  by  a  rapid  yet  skilful  disposition  df  Hght  ami 
shadow;  to  give  to  the  results  of  long  and  laborious  study  the. 
appearance  of  bright'  and  momentary  suggestion ;— all  these 
demand,  in  their  realization,  not  only  great  richness  and  elas- 
ticity of  mind,  but  a  power  and  tact  of  execution,  as  uncommon 
as  they  are  delightful  in  their  occurrence.  With  respect  to  the 
volume  before  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  been  able  to 
discover  but  few  of  those  qualities  which  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  work  of  the  kind  either  useful  or  attractive.  It  is 
neither  particularly  well-written,  nor  profoundly  meditated. 
The  Author  mistakes  flippancy  for  graceful  vivacity  dogma- 
tism for  authority,  and  sententiousness  for  powerv  Let  bar 
readers  ponder  the  following  splendid  aphorisms,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  so  much  wisdom  and  originality,  clothed  in  so  dignified; 
a  garb. 

*  A  STRAW  turns  a  scale.' 

*  ADULATIOW makes  man  vara.*  >-. 
'-'*  A  -ON  AT-ew  Kte  a  hero.*  • 

*  AMOUNT***?  is  ebnposed  of-  grains  of  earth/ 
«*BB£P  research  and  acute  penetration  are  splendid  proofs  o£tasJ» 

lectual  vigour/  ■=..  *..*  .  >..  ;>-v 

*  DEFENCE,  against  unjust  attacks  is  warranted  by  the  lewsefc 
natate*' 


..p      k-a      ..■■     ,   .       •♦  i 
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•  THERE  is  an  utterly  indtfmable  and  ignite  void  be*menpos*i* 


iSity  and  impossibility  !  To  Attempt  therefore  to  approximate  that 
which  it  extremely  improbable  to  that  which  h  actually  impossible,  is  i 
solecism,  and  an  absurd  expression  of  imagery,  devoid  of  reason  and 
opposed  to  truth/ 

We  have  ventured  to  put  the  more  emphatic  parts  of  this  fine- 
passage  in  Italics.     Nothing  can  excel  the  magnificent  truism, 
of  the  first  sentence,  excepting  the  admirable  specimen  of  thA 
tton  sequitur  conspicuous  in  die  second.    Again  : 

1  Truth  is  like  matter.  She  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  contrary  to  truth  cannot  be  truth  I  Where  Truth  is. 
Error  cannot  be.' 

Enough,  however,  of  this  delectable  fiorilegium ;  but,  lest 
Mr.  Thomas  should  accuse  us  of  partiality  in  selection,  we  shall 
cite  a  passage  which  we  are  Bure  he  thinks  remarkably  beautiful* 
and  which  is,  we  admit,  uncommonly  fine. 

*  Who  can  enter  our  metropolitan  cathedral,  without  being  fived 
with  sentiments  of  honourable  ambition?  Who  has  so  cold  and  in* 
sipid  an  eye,  as  to  regard  without  emotion,  the  national  memorials 
there  erected  to  the  memory  of  deceased  heroes?  Who  can  regard 
the  chiselled  monuments  there  deposited,  decorated  with  the  inures* 
•Sve  beauties  of  art,  in  honour  of  virtuous  glory,  unswayed  with  the1 
aspiring  desires*  of  emulative  elevation  ?  Who  can  etseres  dm  im> 
posing  sculptured  representations  of  heroes  falling  ie  the  battle  ef! 
their  country's  cause,  without  experiencing  the  generous  wejfepBjaqf 
tender  sympathy,  and  exalted  admiration  ?  Who  can,  umnovwi,  past 
by  the  marble  image  of  the  honest  patriot,  whose  undanntrdmind  Ami 
whose  impressive  eloquence  were  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
native  country  ?— a  patriot  the  general  friend  of  human  kind?  Wfcettr 
is  the  tireless,  where  is  the  apathetic,  where  is  the  imbruted  eve, 
which  acquires  not  fresh  lustre  in  contemplating  die  ornamental  suV 
ebpbagi  of  the  illustrious  dead,  illumined  by  the  powerful,  yet  partfad 
nftnma  of  piercing  light,  which  break  through  the  solemn  stillness  of 
too  interesting  scene  of  soul-subduing  grandeur  ?  Such  a  man  mote 
be  debased  indeed— such  a  man  must  be  destitute  of  all  that  is  noble 
ie  human  nature— -such  a  being  mutt  be  devoid  of  the  grandeur  of  hit* 
men  intellect  such  an  eye  may  be  fixed  in  human  effigy,  but  it  is  un» 
Messed  with  the  brilliancy  of  human  greatness.9    pp.  249,  60. 

Mr.  Thomas  aims  at  all  sorts  of  game ;  how  far  he  may  be* 
successful  in*  his  battue,  is  a  different  affair.  Law,  fnetaphjtaioe, 
logic,  theology,  politics,  morals,  the  arts,  with  a  mob  of  mine? 
varieties,  employ  hie  ready  pen,  but  by  no  means  with  equal 
ipccees.  Spme  pf  hia  legal  hints  are  valuable,  and  if  beaad 
confined  himatif  lb  &MMU  volume  of  adversaria  on  these  om>» 
tars,  he  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  for  popularity  aim 
usefulness.    Oa  the  Arts,  he  writes  with  much  tttttepidity,  an4 
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•  ...  ..»«■■** 

\vith  a  very  knotving  air ;  but  bis  criticisni  is  tnisefably  Vague, 
and  has  all  those  symptoms  of  the  '  about  it  and  about  it/  that 
are  so  inexpressibly  annoying  on  subjects  which  reauire  unu- 
sual precision.    What  do  we  learn  by  being  pompously  told  of 

Lionardi  da  Vinci,  that  he 

•  ■ 

'exhibited  in  his  paintings,  the  most  lively  touches  of  fire. and  vm» 
pity.  Awfully  bold,  yet  critically  correct,  sublimely  grand,  yet 
purely  natural,  he  added  the  acute  penetration  of  the  philosopher  to 
the  experienced  skill  of  the  artist.' 

Sometimes  our  Author  assumes  an  intense  air  of  resqjute 
originality,  and  avows,  with  praise-worthy  intrepidity,  opinions 

to  which  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  finding  opponents. 

t  .      .  ... 

'I  am  not  amongst  those  who  rank  his  works  as  merely  dtstin* 
guished  for  their  finely  humourous  caricatura  ;  nay,  lam  so  bold  as  to 
Suggest  (hat  Hogarth  was  in  his  general  works  very  seldom,  if  ever,  a 

caricaturist.9 

»     • 

This  is  a  cheap  sort  of  boldness,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  at 
the  peril  of  any  one's  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  and  discri- 
mination, to  assert  that  Hogarth  was  a  mere  caricaturist.  He 
was  *  satirist  of  the  first  order,  and  the  distinction  between 
satire  and  caricature  is  too  obvious  to  need  definition  bere~ 
He  introduced  just  so  much  of  exaggeration,  in  other  word* 
of  caricature,  as  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  bis  main 
design  ;  but  it  was  always  employed  upon  his  accessories,  and 
the  moral  dignity  of  his  satire  was  never,  that  we  recollect, 
Sacrificed  to  an  inferior  object.  Compare  the  works!  of  Ho* 
garth  with  those  of  Gilray,  and  the  difference  tfijl  be  obrioutf 
to  the  least  practised  eye.  With  all  his  undeniable  talent*  the 
latter  sinks  into  a  being  of  a  distinct  and  inferior  order.  Even 
when  Hogarth  ventured  on  the  lower  office  of  tBe  caricaturist, 
he  appeared  the  humorous  satirist,  rather  than  the  vulgar  par- 
tizan. .  The  Gobbi  of  Callot,  and  the  whimsicalities  of  the  Ca- 
valiere  Ghezzi,  different  as  they  are  in  design  and  execution, 
are  alike  caricatures ;  and  a  single  glance  at  these  will  shew  ift 
an  instant,  the  mighty  interval  between  these  humorous*  ca- 
prices,-and  the  highly  intellectual  productions  of  our  unrivalled 
eountryman.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prove  what  has 
never  been  reasonably  questioned;  and  we  let  these  observa- 
tions stand,  not  as  a  technical  argument,  but  simply  aa  an  illus-* 
tration  of  opinion.  * 

1  Dr.  Paley  himself  was  bishop  of  one  of  the  smallest  sees  in  Eftg- 
EM/'  ■         ■  ■! 

4  ■  *  ■  .  • 

j  *  •        •  •  *  ■ 

;  Palpy  a.  bishop  J  -rrof.  what  diocese?..   . 


.  ^ 


.  *,  lie  ( Claude)  feared  rough  boldness  of  delineation  from  •  just 
sense  of  its  danger,  but  yet  he  had  not  the  stiffness  of  Albert  Durftr, 
who  carried  his  apprehension  of  that  danger  much  too  far;  an'a 
therefore  imparted  to  many  of  hit  |iro  duct  ions,  a  most  disagreeable 

want  of  lite  mid  meagre  conception. '  '  .      ■■■■■-■  -■■ 

'  Now  where  is  the  evidence,  infernal  or  internal,  that  Claude 
"was  influenced  by  timidity  in  the  choice  or  the  treatment  of 
%h  subjects?  Albert  Durer  is  brought  in  H-propos  des  boltrs; 
jand  as  to  his  "  apprehensions  of  danger,'  there  is  just  as  much 
foundation  for  the  imputation,  as  in  the  instance  of  Claude. 
!We  suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Albert,  as  he  evidently  is  with  other  painters  of  whom  he 
iwrites  very  glibly.  If  be  will  look  over  some  of  this  great 
•rtist'a  wood  engravings,  'he  will  ana  no  -denctenoy  01  vigour 
*r  J  boldness,' -still :  less- will  he  hare  to  complain  of  '  meagre 
■*  conception.'* 

Mr.  Thomas,  having  coined  a  new  compormd  from  the :  Greek 
— -Philf/ncosmist,  subscribes  the  following  learned  note. 

■'-  *  Inline  formation  of  this  word,  which  is,  I  ill i ok,  wanting  in  out 
4oriciwa;e-lo«xpreta  the  teirfl  *a  lover  of  the  world,'  I  have  been  . 
guided  by  the  word  'philanthropist,'  and  have  therefore  altered  the 
Greek  e;  into  itt ;  for  the  Greek  ■,  the  first  letter  in  tM^  I  nave 
substituted  the  English  c,  in  imitation  of  Callistraiuj,  Calliope, 
calligraphy,  4jC*   . 

'■  -This  is  all  vastly  welt,  and  though  we  should  bare  thought 
that '  Philanthropist'  and  '  Cosmopolite'  might,  between  the*), 
.have  answered  the  purpose,  we  will  not  object  to'  Philancoamrst;' 
•if  Mr.  Thomas  will  tell  us  what  business  .the  second  syllable 
lias  there.  In  '  Philanthropist'  it  is  in  its  place,  inasmuch  an 
it  is  the  commencing  syllable  of  the  second. of  the  two  words 
■which  make  up  the  compound  ;  but  with  '  Pbi/ocoemist'  it 
-has  no  affinity  whatever.  It  is  an  additional  objection  to  the 
tword,  that  p.^*™^  signifies  '  fond  of  ornament.' 

*  Expiation  and  revenge  are  often  hailed  as  highly  virtuous,'  when 

they  should  be  condemned  as  vices.  They  arise  From  an  excess 'of 
'virtue  in  tome  few  extraordinary  instances,  but  their  origin  dees  not 

prove  their  goodness.  Several  cases  occurred  during  the  late  war,  in 
'which  innocent  victims  were  inhumanly  and  unjustifiably  sacrificed  to 

the  furious  flings  of  excessive  momentary  resentments  It,  may  be 
ton  seme  extreme  naval  and  military  emergencies,  necessary  foe  the 
audi*  of  justice  and  even  of  mercy,  to  execute  military f  violators, of 
'faith,  as  an  example  to  deter  others.     But  such  executions  are  not 

to  be  vindicated  on  the  ground  of  revenge.  The  laws  of  nations  are 
'.  (he  laws  of  nature  and  of  justice,  applied  to  internatioeal. affairs.     It 

is  a  perversion  of  language  to  denominate  an  unfair  act  of  cruelty 

■''•■-■,   t.  -./:.:*».  '«  V     :-■--:  >.**>*"■: 


•  expiation.'  Expiation,  according  to  Todd's  Jobnseo, 
]paration.'  But  what  reparation  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty, 
murder  of  innocent  persons,  make  I  When  the  Spanssh  goteiuui  of 
La  Guaira  in  the  West  Indies,  refused  in  the  year  1799  or  1BOO»  la 
surrender  to  the  British  admiral  on  the* station,  the  Hermiome.  wvHsh 
Jiad  been  carried  into  the  port  by  Ha  sailors  who  had  mutinied  a* 
account  of  oppressive  severities,  it  was  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  per- 
fcsps  of  injustice,  to  shoot  two  hundred  Spaniards  on  her  decks*  an 
jeer  being  retaken,  in  order  to  avenge,  as  it  baa  been  said,  »  an  out- 
rage on  the  laws  of  nations;9  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  subject 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  appealing  merely  to  the  feelings,  when  1 
wiiquire  what  possible  excuse  can  be  supported,  for  the  steognterjat; 
pf  two  hundred  innocent  men  in  cold  blood,  when  their  utmost 
crime  had  been  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  properiy-coiisUKuled 
officer,  the  governor  of  La  Guaira  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Origss 
of  this  unhappy  carnage  waa  the  mutiny  of  English  sailers.  And 
yet  Spanish  combatants  were  executed  in  this  revolting  manner,  be- 
cause they  did  not  mutiny,  but  on  the  contrary,  followed  the  orders 
of  resistance  given  to  them  by  their  commander.  This  waa  am  ano- 
maly of  the  grossest  nature,  and  as  irreconcileable  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  as  with  the  exercise  of  moral  sensibility.  Of  such  .ana* 
*ure,  are  the  miserable  effects  of  the  retaliative  impulses  o£4b»  fsf> 
tnent*9    pp.  184,  5. 

'  We  are  reluctant  to  believe  this  story,  though  Mr.  Thottas, 
no  doubt,  aaserts  it  on  sufficient  authority.  That  there  was)  a  fev> 
ttfendous  slaughter,  we  are  quite  aware  ;  but  we  camkrt  stap6os% 
that  it  was  in  '  cold  blood/  or  that  the  gallant  HainUtcow^vM 
thus  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  splendid  achievement.  The  ahcla 
"batteries  were  firing  to  the  last,  and  we  would  hope  that  tfcete 
-was  sufficient  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  crtw£  16 
take  off  the  atrocity  of  the  act. 

In  a  meagre  sketch  of  Coreggio's  life,  we  are  twice  told  that 
he  painted  die  Assumption  in  *  the  cupola  of  the  Dwuanw^- 


40  the  Cupola  de  Duomo' — without  giving  us  the  slightest 
nation  of  what  this  *  Duomo*  means,  or  where  it  stands}*  fs 
Mr.  Thomas  ignorant  that  it  signifies  '  Cathedral/  and  that  the 
edifice  in  question  Was  at  Parma?  - ■  ^' 

We  come  now  to  a  point  which  we  have  no  partkulWr  de- 
position to  meddle  witn,  but,  as  we  suppose  that  Mr.  IvotiiaA, 
if  we  quite  neglected  it,  would  attribute  our  forbearanoe  'tt> 
fear,  we  shall  slightly  advert  to  it.  Mr.  T.  betrays  throughout, 
a  very  sufficient  share  of  the  odium  theologkwm  against  'fiirnljiy 
«nd  Predestinarians ;  but  with  this,  aa  it  is  accompaniosl  srilii 
ample  demonstration  of  profound  ignorance  reepacting  (he 
wry  state  of  the  question,  we  should  give  ourselves  no  trouble, 
#ere  it  not  for  the  rancorous  personality  contained  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing  passage.  *  •  ;  -  t. -.«?.:; *>« 

•  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  peculiarly  bold  rods 


^Voefteto  doefrhe,  bWft  tbo  dsMJpies  of  meeleblnted  thariegwn, 

*fae  founder  of  that  doctrine,  are  generally  such  bitter  aftd  unpleasant 

'"companions.  "Every  MMa  whfeti  derogajten-vYem  the  divine  beneficencei 

^nutt  lessen  not  enly  the  happiness,  be*  thefeenevolence  of  the  neb 

wbb  emeitaii>»  tuefr  idea.    And  is  net  that  ested  *  hotridly  irpriisnei 

me,  which  openJyascfibes*  to  the  deity,  an  enftiai»  aiKtaa*y,  nad 

capricious  dispensation  of  final  happiness*  and  which  repteaent*  Msa 

♦aa.  tyrannically  oene%aeag  an  immense  majority  ef  hit .  own.  creatures 

to  eternal  wretchedness  I   That  aaoh  disciples  should  be  fwyifntsy 

^diiagrt cable  men,  is  far  from  unaccountable.    It  k  natural  for  wax 

'**•  imitate  the  .character  of  the  deity  whom  tbey  wership.    £uch  is 

vtfce  ooackaion  to  which  the  history  of  religion  leads  «s*'  pp.  169*1  70. 

'••S  '    '  '  •  ...  ...         j 

,  .We  shall  leave  this  paragraph  to  speak  for  itaelt  It  Jllo^- 
,  iratas,  far  more  forcibly  than  any  exposure  pit  pur*  could  dq, 
?jthe  spirit,  the  temper,  and  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  man*  / 

•'»'      -'  ■  ••••<   -•     •  •■'         -•■•.'■■r.      -..•-,  .-'■■     •  .  _•  »:.;  . ',    .-,•!'••   »  f 

Art.  XT.  Hints  to  Minister*  mid  Churches.    By  the  lite  Re*.  Andrew 

-  Fuller.  MtaO.  pp.  286.    Price  4r6d.    London*  IStt:        ' 

■  KTO  man  was  better  qualified  than  the  late  Mr«  Fuller,  ftp 
-H  gjve  hints,  broad  hints,  and  wise  and  useful  :hinte>  to 
both  ministers  and  people.  His  views  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, the  pastoral  office,  ami  the  duties  of  church-oieinbers, 
were  unusually,  clear  and  just,  the  dictates  of  strong  senate 
*nd  sage  experience.  The  present  volume  lies  under  the  die- 
ftdvaittage  of  a  posthumous  publication.  It  consists  of  out- 
lines of  sermons  silvered  at  ordinations,  some  of  which  were 
addressed  to  the  minister,  some  to  the  church,  some  to  both,.; 
and  they  have  been  judiciously  selected  from  die  manuscripts 
of  the  Author,  aa  specimens  of  his  pennons,  in  preference  to  a 
jmis^ejjaoeous  volume.  Some  of  them -are  wore  th^n  outlines, 
—rspiritecl  etchings  rather^  q^t  lesa  striking  than  the  finished 
-compositions  of  cmany.  They  apDear  to  us,  for  the  most  part 
.strongly  characteristic  of  Mr,  Poller's  manner;  and  a*  the  sufc. 
ject  is  one  on  which,  aa  the:  Editor  remarks,  '  there  is  by  **o 
«-  means  an  exeess  of instruction,'  we  should  be  glad  tQ  ;find 
that  the  volume  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  We  sub- 
join a  apecimen.  r:''f 

-  **  The  end  of  your  existence  aa  a  church  of  Christ, Is  td  i  hold  fbfth 
^be^rerdoflHe,"  Tbci%  are  two  waya  of  doing  thiey  so  both  wbieli 
*  Up*  ye*  will  religiously  attend ;  First.  By  support«»gih*p*ea<*io* 

xof<-  tbgrgoan  el ;  and  Secondly,  By  recommending  it  in  yoor  aptrit  and 

»jMnectjce*o .1 1*:%^  ^'i'*^'     ■■  t  ,:  :*  >■  ■*     >x-'  *■•  >"<«-,'r  ■  *•■?■ 

•need  inform  yen,  that  to  do  this,  vau  must  support  bmj^KWkfm 
U;  and  now  $ii»  me  your  attenUOD wbUe I a\eo^ 
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.ways  in  which  it  k  your  duty,  interact,  and  honour,  to  support  your 
•pastor.    ■      .    • 

•  « 1 .  By  a  diligent  and  constant  attendance  on  his  ministry.— If  possi- 
ble, at  all  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  week*  And  those 
who  live  in  neighbouring  place*,  may  support  the  cause  essentially,  fay 
receiving  their. minister  at  their  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  viUafe 
preaching. 

*  2.  By  a  free  and  affectionate  carriage  towards  Aim.— »Treat  him  as 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  If,  in  his  preaching,  he  should  occasion- 
ally make  a  mistake,  do  not  magnify  it.    Do  not  make  him  aa 

•  offender  for  a  word.    You  arc  as  likely  to  mistake  in  judging,  as  he 
.is  in  advancing  a  sentiment.    If  you  perceive  faults  in  bis  deportment, 

do  not  whisper  them  about ;  but  kindly  mention  them  to  him.    Do 

"not  give  ear  to  every  report  concerning  him.    He  has  a  right  to 

'expect  this  as  a  brother,  much  more  as  an  elder.    *<  Rebuke  not  an 

eraer,  but  intreat  him  as  a  father.'9    That  is,  an  elder  in  office,  and 

as  such,  he  has  an  especial  claim  on  your  forbearance  and  protection. 

Ministers  are  the  objects  of  envy ;  and  if  every  report  against  lnem 

vwere  encouraged,  they  would  Be  unable  to  stand  their  gratindV- 

Under  trials  and  affliction  especially,   you  should  manifest  great 

tenderness  towards  them.    God  often  afflicts  ministers  For  the  good 

of  the  people — that  they  may  be  able  to  comfort  those  who  jgre 

afflicted :  surely  then,  it  becomes  the  people  to  be  very  affectionate 

-towards   them   under  their  trials, You  that  are  oncers  in  the 

.  church,  should  especially  be  concerned  to  bear  up  his  hands,  as  Aaron 
and  Hur  stayed  the  hands  of  Moses/ 

*  *  *  *  * 

*  6.  By  not  hindering,  but  helping  him,  in  the  exercises  of  his  pastoral 
qffice^-De  not  of  a  touchy  temper,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  freely 
:  giving  you  advice  and  caution,  and  even  reproof.    It  would  be  to  his 

dishonour  to  deal  in  personal  reflections  in  the  pulpit ;  but  out  of  it, 
it  will  be  to  your  dishonour  to  be  offended  with  plain  and  dose  deal- 
ing. If  you  are  of  such  a  temper,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  be  told 
of  your  faults,  you  will  hinder  him  in  the  discharge  of  bis  *  oftee. 
'  Be,  at  the  same  time,  also,  willing  to  take  your  share  in  the  exercise 

•  of  discipline.  In  cases  of  personal  offence,  it  may  be  well  for  yoar 
pastor,  in  some  instances,  to  be  excused ;  lest  the  parties  contract  a 
prejudice  against  him,  and  so  prevent  the  success  of  his  ministrations, 
but  where  he  cannot  be  excused,  be  you  always  ready  to  join  Mm, 

-  to  stand  by  him,  to  sanction  and  encourage  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  la  ws  of  Christ;  even  though  the  offenders  be  among  your  rela- 
tives and  acquaintance.    Let  the  deacons  in  particular  stand  by  him; 

-  and  never  let  a  church  censure  have  so  much  -as  the  appearance*  of 
being  passed  by  the  influence  of  the  minister.  The  address  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  Ezra,  in  a  most  painful  case  of  discipline,  will 
furnish  you  with  a  good  example  :  "  Arise,  for  this  matter  beloogeth 
unto  thee  :  toe  also  will  be  with  thee:  be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it.** 

4  7*  By  liberally  contributing  to  the  snpport  of  his  family.— -It  is.  to 

•  the  honour  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  what  they  contribute  to 
their  ministers!  they  contribute  freely %  without  constrajnti  test  it  is  a 
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greater  honour  still*,  if the  v  coptribut  e,  J#<?ra%.  f  Consider  jour  mi* 
nistert  Salary,  not  a^  'a- gift,  but  as  ^dfebr>;  mtd  notasdtfd*  to1  fifth, 
but  ioChwst*  Gitp  liberally,  -  or  y ou  wiH  lota  the  Jifcral  reward 
Give  it  as  due  to  the  cause  of  Christ*  or  Christ  will  take  od  iawssWi 
abler  notice  of  it.  A  generous  and  punctilious  regard  to  GodYse** 
van  ts,  even  in  their  temporal  .character,  was  a  feature  of  thegreatj 
rtfo>j&a^niq  the\day^of  ^  -4 


T— *- 


/$rt#  XII.    A  Letter  to  a  friend  on  the  Authority,  Purpose,  and 
V\Efects  of  Christianity,  and  especially  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemp** 
tion.     By  Joseph  John  Gurney.    12mo.    pp.70.    Price  Is.  6d;- 
London.  1824. 

nPHIS  little  publication  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  brief, 
•^  compendious*  summary  of  the  leading-  evidenced  -and*  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Christianity.    The  calmness,  of  man* 
rrer  and  scriptural  simplicity  by  which  Mr.  Gurney's  writings ' 
are;  characterised,  render  them  particularly  adapted  to  gaiar 
attention  from  that  largo  class   of  semi -infidels  whd/  whfl* 
professedly  acknowledging  Christ  qs  a  master,  have  never  fjed 
to  him  as  a  Saviour,  or  submitted 'to  the  righteousness  .of  Godl 
Among  a  portion  of  his  own  community,  and  still  more  ex^ 
tensively  among  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Germany^, a 
specious  Theophilanthropism ,  prevails,  attended  by  a  morbid, 
dislike  of  theology,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with,   The* 
principle  of  unbelief  is  the  s^me  in  every  heart,  but  its  bpej 
rations  are  almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  require' to  be  met 
with  a  dexterous  accommodation  of  the  mode  of  argument  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  individual,  in  order  "to 
save  some. 'A  .  With,  one,  a  simple  statement,  freed  frocq  ail  t(?cl|- 
nMfitf  of  phrase,  lifc$  the  present  Letter,  shall  succeed  m  con- 
ciliating atten  tion  .and  aliening  inquiry  v.w%ere  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  conscience  would  fail ;  while  with  another,  the 
full-toned  explicitness  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  "View/*  or  even 
the  homely  tract,  shall  be  best  adapted  to  preyail. 

In  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  unbelievers,  the  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  what  common  ground  exists  between  us,  because, 
till  certain  premises  are  settled,  all  argument  is  useless.  Per* 
baps  it  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  infidelity,  though 
always  connected  with  an  irreligious  state  of  heart,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  mistake, — an  awful  as  well 
as  a  guilty  one,  we  admit,  yet  one  which  it  may  rest  with  us 
to  confirm  by  injudicious  treatment,  or,  by  kindness  and  con* 
Cession,  greatly  to  remove. 
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In  the  pmi»  K<fttf  and  Reflections 
during  a  Rainble  inXfcrmeny.  By  the 
Author  of  •*  Recollections  io  the  Penin- 
sula," V  Sketches  of  India,"  "  Scenes 
and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  Italy," 
and  "  Story  of  a  Life.*' 

The  Rev.  John  Pry  has  in  the  press, 
A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
t*ie  Book  of  Job.  I  vol.  8*0. 

Professor  Lee's  Lectures  on  the  He* 
brew  Language,  are  now  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 


la  the  press.  Travels  of  the  Hi 
Mission  through  MonaoHa  to  €hhie. 
Residence  in  Pckio,  in  the  Years  I  SCO, 
21.  By  George  Timkowski.  With  Cor- 
rections and  Notes,  by  M.  J.  Klanrota. 
In  *  vols.  8vo, '  illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  fee*  &c 

In  the  press,  A  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Ireland,  in  1688,  9;  partly 
from  Materials  hitherto  mpsJbUsbed, 
sod  with  an  Ititroduotory  Chapter.  By 
John  O'Driseol,  Esq. 
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A  Collection  of  Fragment!  Illnstrative 
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Art.  I.  1.  Second  Renew  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Re- 
ligious State  of  the  Continent :  in  Answer  to  a  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff.  By  Robert  HaJdane, 
Eaq.     8vo.  pp.  §04.     Edinburgh,  1826.  '  ' 

2.  Review  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and  Christian  Guardian  fir 
May  1826,  on  the  Apocrypha  Controversy*.  Extracted  from  $e 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.    8vo.  pp.  34,    Edinburgh,  189$. 

S.  Review  of  the  Letters  by  Amicus,  in  Defence  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  BiUe  Society,  and  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  Congrega- 

.  tionaf  Magazine,  for  April,  1826,  on  the  same  subject.  Extracted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  June  1826.  8vo. 
pp.50.    Edinburgh,  1826. 

4.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham  on  some  Points 
of  his  "  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,9'  Arc.  By  Leander 
Van  Ess,  D.  D.  With  a  Reply  by  George  Cornelius  Gorham, 
B.  D.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  8?o»  pp.  126. 
Xondon.  1826.  ' 

fHE  publications  on  the  Apocrypha  controversy  already 
-"-  amount  to  two  tolerable-sized  octavo  volumes ;  the  M.M. 
Haldane  (uncle  and  nephew)  and  Dr.  Thomson  having  con- 
tributed upwards  of  600  pages  to  this  interminable  discussion. 
For  the  sake  of  the  journeymen  printers,  we  could  earnestly 
wish  them  to  persevere;  the  more  bulky  their  pamphlets,  the' 
greater  the  benefit ;  and  all  that  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society  can  have  to  wish  for,  now  that  to  convince  or 
to  reclaim  them  has  become  almost  as  undesirable  as  it  always 
was,  in  our  judgement,  hopeless,  is,  that  they  would  write  on. 
We  look  upon  Dr.  Thomson. indeed,  as  having  become  a  most 
harmless  adversary  of  the  Society,  having  sunk  into  a  personal 
libeller :  he  has,  indeed,  made  so  venomous  an  attack,  that  he 
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has  deprived  himself  of  his  fangs.  Silenced  he  cannot  be,  ex- 
cept by  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but,  whatever  annoyance  he  may 
be  able  to  give  to  individuals  by  that  species  of  private  war- 
fare, in  which  he  is  the  humble  imitator  of '  The  Beacon,' 
Blackwood,  and  Cobbett,  the  Bible  Society  have  little  to  fear 
from  him. 

We  promise  owe  readers  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  ana- 
lysing  the  only  one  of  these  four  pamphlets  which  demands 
attention  from  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  other 
three  will  require  from  us,  notice  of  a  different  kind. 

We  cannot  concede  to  Mr.  Haldane  the  praise  of  uniform 
fairness,  although  he  is  incomparably  the  most  guarded  of  our 
opponents;  but  at  the  169th  page  of  his  present  Review,  he 
comes  to  the  point  in  a  manly  manner. 

4  The  question  is,  what  is  duty  ?  If  it  is  not  sinful  to  send  ike 
Apocrypha  with  the  Bible^  let  the  prejudices  of  the  Continent  be  re* 
specteeL  If  it  is  in  any  manner  sinful,  let  no  man  sin  that  be  may 
help  God.9 

We  wish  that  this  question  had  never  been  lost  sight  of  either 
by  Mr.  Haldane  or  by  any  other  persons  who  have  enraged  in 
the  controversy.  All  the  wrangling  about  the  rule  of  the  So- 
ciety, all  the  casuistry  respecting  the  interspersed  and  the  an- 
nexed apocrypha,  all  the  perplexed  and  vibrating  resolutions 
of  the  Earl-street  Committee  might  have  been  precluded,  .had 
this  alternative  been  fairly  met.  Our  deliberate  and  conscien- 
tious conviction,  as  avowed  from  the  first,  is  in  favour  of  the 
negative  proposition,  that  it  is  not  sinful  to  send  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  Bible  ;  and  here  we  take  our  stand.  Once  let  us  be 
driven  from  this,  and  we  must  give  up  the  defence  of  the  Earl- 
street  Committee  altogether;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  any 
member  or  officer  of  that  Committee  holding  the  affirmative, 
that  it  is  sinful,  can  honourably  remain  in  connexion  with  i(» 
after  having  been  a  party  for  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  to 
the  commission  of  a  known  sin.  He  may,  indeed,  plead  past 
ignorance,  and  ascribe  his  change  of  mind  to  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation ;  but  still,  such  a  man  cannot  be  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
so  responsible  an  office.  He  ought  to  have  known  twenty  years 
ago,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  sinful  to  give  away  Bibles  con- 
taining the  Apocryphal  books.  He  may  say,  I  never  liked 
giving  the  Apocrypha  ;  but  this  reluctance,  which  every  one  of 
us  feels,  every  Protestant  Dissenter  more  especially,  and  which 
ought  to  give  way  only  before  the  necessity  of  the  case,— this 
feeling  of  reluctance  or  dislike  obviously  rendered  it  the  more 
imperative  on  the  individual  that  he  should  look  into  the  ques- 
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tlon, — the  more  inevitable  that  ho  should  ask  himself,  Is  it  sin- 
ful, or  is  it  not?    Mr.  Haldane  asks : 

'  What  can  be  expected  of  men  who,  instead  of  going  out  of  the 
management  of  the  Society,  hare,  contrary  to  their  own  conviction*, 
yielded  to  the  public  opinion  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  hare  pertinaciously  clung  to  their  places  in  the  Committee  1  Is 
this  acting  like  men  of  principle  ?' 

To  this  question  we  reply  :  From  men  who,  though  not 
feeling  their  past  conduct  to  be  either  sinful  or  reprehensible,  in 
giving  away  the  Apocrypha,  yet  deem  it  proper  that  the  voice 
of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Institution  should  govern 
their  future  proceedings,  every  thing  may  be  expected  that  is 
at  once  upright  and  conciliatory.  There  is  no  intelligible 
reason — Mr.  llalduue  gives  none,  nor  can  he  with  all  his  inge- 
nuity frame  the  shadow  of  a  reason — why  such  men  should  go 
out  of  the  management  of  a  society ;  because  it  cannot  be 
contrary  to  tbeir  convictions,  not  to  give  the  Apocrypha  ;  they 
give  up  no  one  principle,  but  simply  submit  to  a  restriction  on 
their  proceedings,  which  they  deem  unnecessary,  and  in  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  injurious.  But  the  case  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent with  an  individual,  if  such  there  be,  who  has  been  for  a 
series  of  years  acting  against  his  convictions,  and  who  now 
should  profess  tardily  to  yield,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  to 
liis  own  reproving  conscience.  These  would  be  the  men,  if 
they  existed  in  the  Earl-street  Committee,  we  humbly  submit, 
who  should  go  out,  and  by  a  public  confession  attest  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  repentance. 

Will  Mr,  Haldane  bear  with  us  if,  merely  for  argument's 
sake,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  its 
inimitable  Metrical  Psalter,  we  put  the  Scotch  Psalms  instead 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  suppose  a  Committee  who  should  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  expending  the  funds  of  the  Public  in 
printing  that  book,  after  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  dis- 
seminate the  Scriptures  only,  without  note  or  comment ;  till  at 
length,  their  conduct  is  called  in  question  as  at  variance  with 
their  own  rules  and  loud  pretensions,  and  some  unreasonable 
persons  denounce  the  venerable  composition  itself  as  far  from 
unobjectionable.  Upon  this,  the  Committee,  instead  of  going 
out,  yield  to  the  public  opinion,  and  consent  to  omit  the  metri- 
cal Psalms,  pertinaciously  clinging  to  their  places.  May  they 
be  Mr.  Haldane's  men  of  principle  i  They  would  perhaps  say, 
We  have  ourselves  no  objection  to  continue  the  practice  which 
we  abandon  ;  we  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  but  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  yield  the  point.  But  what  if  a  member  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee should  say,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  altogether  sinful 
S2 
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for  us  to  expend  the  public  money  in  such  a  way,  and  to 
circulate  such  miserable  doggerel  as  a  translation  of  the  sublim- 
est  compositions  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  and  I  have  always 
acted  against  my  conscience  in  doing  so?  Would  he  be  the 
man  to  deserve  our  confidence  ? 

Every  Church  of  England  man  deems  it  lawful,  and  in  many 
cases  advisable,  to  give  away  the  Bible  with  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  annexed.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  own  con- 
victions of  the  lawfulness  of  so  doing,  he  yields  this  point,  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and,  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  consents  to  be  bound, 
as  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  give  away  the  Bible  only,  with- 
out the  Prayer-Book  annexed,  he  ceases,  it  seems,  to  act  like 
a  mau  of  principle  !  Unless  he  hold  it  unlawful  to  give  away 
the  Prayer-book,  he  ought  on  no  account  to  yield  the  point,  or 
to  abstain  from  so  doing, — that  is,  if  he  would  secure  Mr. 
Haldane's  good  opinion,  by  a  becoming  measure  of  uncompro- 
mising Christian — obstinacy.  » 

Mr.  Haldane  only  requires  at  present,  that  Dr.  Steinkopff 
and  '  three  fourths'  of  the  Earl  street  Committee  should  be 
turned  out ; — the  reverend  Secretary,  because  somebody  has 
told  Mr.  H.,  that  be,  Dr.  S.,  said  in  1821,  that  he  would  re- 
sign, if  a  stop  was  put  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,— 
the  committee-men,  because  '  their  principles/  somebody  else 
says,  '  are  such  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  them 

*  whether  they  circulate  the  pure  Bible  or  the  Bible  and  Tom 

*  Thumb.'  We  are  wandering  again  from  the  main  question, 
but  our  readers  will  not  think  it  wrong  if  we  advert  for  a  few 
minutes  to  so  grave  chaiges  as  these,  resting  ou  the  threefold 
authority  of  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  and  his  two  London  corres- 
pondents, the  Messrs.  Somebody. 

We  shall  not  pay  Dr.  Steinkopff  the  ill  compliment  of  sup- 
posing that  he  stands  in  need  of  any  defence  on  our  part,  against 
the  ungenerous  aspersions  and  haughty  sarcasms  of  his 
present  opponent.  Wherever  Dr.  Steinkopff  is  known,  the 
rude  and  supercilious  treatment  he  here  meets  with,  will  injure 
only  the  reputation  of  his  assailant.  Not  having  had  any  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Steinkopff  for  some  years,  we  do  not 
know,  nor  should  we  care  to  inquire,  whether  he  ever  did  make 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Haldane  says  he  is  '  infonnedF  that 
Dr.  S.  made  five  years  ago.  and  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
asks  :  '  Why  has  he  not  resigned  now?    Why  does  he  cling  to 

*  office?'  Dr.  Steinkopff  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  have  entertained  such. an  intention  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  may  subsequently  have  been  persuaded  to  abandon 
it.    But  are  a  man's  intentions,  deliberate  or  hasty,  whether 
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rivately  or  publicly  intimated,  to  be  adduced  on  hearsay  five 
ears  after,  as  the  ground  of  a  calumnious  charge,  as  if  he  had 
ttered  a  falsehood  or  violated  an  engagement?  We  think 
lat  Dr.  Sleinkopff,  if  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  frightened 
om  his  post  or  to  he  bullied  into  resigning,  would  have  dis- 
avered  weakness  of  character,  and  thai  he  has  done  well  to 
:and  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Society,  whatever  may  have 
een  his  iutentions  or  his  wishes.  The  religioua  public  will, 
e  apprehend,  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  Both  Mr.  Haldane 
id  Dr.  Thomson  are  very  anxious  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Siein- 
oplf  mid  every  other  officer  of  the  Bible  Society  are  influenced 
)•  the  most  sordid  and  disgraceful  motives  in  their  attachment  . 
i  the  Bible  Society.  The  former  begins  by  insulting  the 
orei^n  Secretary  with  all  the  purse-proud  feeling  of  a  man  of 
ealih. 

'  J  have  moreover  used  some  endeavours,  as  well  as  Dr.  SteinkopfT, 
circulate  the  Word  of  God,  although  /  never  received  any  pecu- 
ary  aid  from  others  to  assist  me  in  my  journeys  on  the  Continent 
r  that  end  ;  nor  do  /  enjoy  a  salary  for  that  purpose.  I  find  no 
ult  with  Dr.  Steinkopif  because  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  abroad 
e  defrayed;  but  I  do  blame  him  for  receiving  300/.  a  year  out  of 
o*o  fund*  which  are  collected  by  Bible  Societies,  (a  great  propor- 
>n  of  them  from  the  poor,)  to  multiply  and  disseminate  copies  of 
e  Bible-  That  subordinate  agents  in  a  society,  who  rjuit  their  other 
cupations,  and  give  up  their  time  to  its  service,  should  be  remune. 
ted  and  supported,  is  equitable  and  necessary.      But  that  pastors  of 


lurches,  who  continue  to  be  such,  not  being  prevented  by  the  time 
ey  give  to  the  business  of  the  society  from  doing  the  duty  of  their 
ice,  should  accept  of  salaries  from  a  religions  society, — more  espe- 
illy  if,  as  /  am  informed,  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Steinkopff,  they  have 
competency  of  their  own  besides,  appears  very  reprehensible.  Tint 
jrcenary  spirit  seems  to  be  creeping  into  religious  societies  more  and 
»re.'    p.  117. 

Dr.  Thomson  follows  in  bis  own  peculiar  style.  We  shall 
te  the  first  three  of  a  string  of  twenty  questions,  the  nature 
which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  sample. 

'  Qoes.  Mr.  Hughes;  you  were  at  the  formation  of  the  British 
d  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  at  that  period,  you  told  the  public, 
it  the  Bible  Society  was,  "  by  circulating  the  Bible  only,  to  circu- 
e.pure  truth,  pure  religion,  pure  morality,  and  to  offer  the  hungry 
dtitude  the  finest  wheat,  without  tares  and  without  chaff,"  Hut 
a  have  since  lent  your  aid  as  a  Secretary  of  that  very  Society  in 
misting  ipurvmt  Bibles  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  thus  in  cir- 
lating  impure  religion  and  impure  morality,  nod  mixing  lares  and 
u^with  the  wheat.  Pray,  what  do  you  receive  for  these  your 
"rices? 
'  Aks.  Three  hundred  pound*  a  year. 
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'  Ques.  Mr.  Brandram ;  you  are  well  known  to  be  favourable  to 
Apocryphal  circulation ;— you  are  honest,  and  do  not  conceal  your 
predilections ; — you  are  bold  and  fervent,  and  never  cease  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  The  whole  Committee  ait 
aware  of  this,  and  sometimes  wish  you  were  a  little  more  prudent  is 
your  declarations.  Pray,  how;  much  do  you  get  for  your  being 
another  of  the  secretaries  ? 

*  Ans.  Three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

«  Quks.  Dr.  Steinkopff;  you  are  the  staunchest  supporter  of  the 
Apocryphal  proceedings  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  meetings  at  Earl- 
street  ;  you  have  all  along  pleaded  for  giving  Bibles  on  the  Continent 
in  that  form  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of.  your  correspond" 
ents  there ;  and  since  the  famous  resolution  of  November  21,  which 
was  professed  by  your  Committee,  and  believed  by  your  too  partial 
friends,  to  be  an  Anti- Apocryphal  resolution,  you  have  published  a 
pamphlet,  one  great  object  of  which  is  to  argue  the  necessity  of  stiD 
circulating  the  Apocrypha,  and  to  press  upon  us  the  Christum  doty 
of  doing  so  as  heretofore !  You  are  still  another  of  the  secretaries; 
and  how  much  do  you  receive  for  your  official  work  i 

'Ans.  Three  hundred  pounds  a^year.9 

To  expose  the  baseness  of  this  malignant  attack,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that,  for  eighteen  years,  the 
three  secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
acted  gratuitously.  To  charge  such  men  with  being  *  mercenary,' 
id  an  act  of  such  scandalous  injustice,  that  we  confess  all  the 
respect  we  have  hitherto  felt  for  Mr.  Haldane  is  shaken  by  his 
mean  and  unworthy  conduct.  He  must  know,  that  his  state* 
ment  is  altogether  a  disingenuous  one,  to  use  the  mildest 
language.  He  knows  that  the  time  which  the  Secretaries  give 
to  the  business  of  the  society,  does  prevent  them  from  occupying 
any  stations  that  would  involve  constant  pastoral  labour ;  that 
it  not  only  necessitates  their  residence  near  London,  and  de- 
bars them  from  accepting  any  offer,  however  eligible,  that 
would  remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  their  labours,^— but  that 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  either  a  large 
parish  or  a  large  congregation.  He  knows,  therefore,  that 
they  are  not  less  entitled  than  the  '  subordinate  agents9  to  be 
equitably  remunerated.  He  knows,  that  the  reverse  of  the 
mercenary  spirit  which  he  imputes  to  them,  is  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  men  he  maligns; — that  two  of  the  three  Secretaries 
served  the  Society  without  fee  or  fewattl  for  eighteen  yefefs; 
and  that  the  late  Mr.  Owen  sacrificed  not  only  hie  time  and  his 
best  energies,  but  his  health  and  life  to  the  service.  He  might 
have  known,  that  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Steinkopff  long 
hesitated  to  accept  of  the  proffered  salary;    and  that  the 

Sound  on  which  it  was  resolved  to  annex  a  remuneration  to 
c  vacant  office  was,  that  its  duties  were  incompatible  with 
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any  clerical  charge  of  a  considerable  kind.  To  have  made  one  of 
the  secretary  ships  stipendiary,  while  the  others  continued  hono- 
rary, would  have  been  in  every  point  of  view  invidious  ;  and 
on  this  account,  it  was  resolved  to  annex,  no  excessive,  but  an 
honourable  and  equitable  remuneration  to  the  three.  All  this 
is  matter,  not  of  gossip  or  hearsay,  but  of  notorious  fact* 
The  boast,  coming  from  a  man  of  opulence,  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  aid  to  assist  him  in  bis  journeys,  placed 
in  comparison  with  the  gratuitous  labours  of  eighteen  years 
on  the  part  of  either  Mr.  Hughes  or  his  colleague,  becomes 
worse  than  ridiculous :  it.  is  heartless  and  contemptible.  The 
most  malignant  enemy  of  the  Bible  Society,  let  him  have 
been  Papist  or  infidel,  never  brought  a  viler  charge  against 
the  Institution,  than  that  of  mercenary  motives  as  applied  to 
individuals  who  have  been  from  the  first  identified  with  either 
the. foundation  or  the  prominent  management  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane's  conduct  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  injure  the  private  reputation  of  men 
whose  disinterestedness  has  been  leas  ostentatiously  displayed 
than  his  own,  and,  through  them,  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

What,  it  might  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Apocrypha?  Did  either  the  Secretaries  or  the 
subordinate  agents  '  get'  any  thing  by  concurring  in  its  circu- 
lation? Did  their  salaries  hinge  upon  the  point  which  has 
excited  so  much  controversy  1  Had  they  any  private  interest 
a.t  stake  ?  No,  and  for  upwards  of  three  years  they  have  re- 
ceived their  salaries  without  rebuke  or  protest  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends ;  and  so  they  might  have  done  to 
the  end  of  their  days,  had  not  bis  vindictive  spleen  been  ex- 
cited by  tbeir  non-compliance  with  his  extravagant  requisitions. 
And  now,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Mr.  Hughes's  secretary- 
ship and  that  of  his  foreign  colleague,  the  '  discovery  is  made,* 
that  they  are  mean,  mercenary  men,  who  would  not  '  shut 

*  ■  the  doors  or  kindle  a  fire  on  the  altar  for  nought ;'  that  all 
their  pretended  zeal  has  been  hollow,  and  their  labours  a  farce ; 
that  they  are  paid  from  the  heart-wrung  contributions  of  the 
poor,  for  '  reclining  on  ottomans  in  Earl-street,  reading  the 

*  newspaper,  and  taking  suuff!' 

But  it  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  almost  every  charge, 
which  either  Mr.  Haldane  or  Dr.  Thomson  has  brought  for- 
ward against  the  Institution,  they  have  been  anticipated  by 
some  undisguised  enemy  of  the  Bible  cause,  and  more 
especially  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Norris  and  Mr.  Spry.  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  Eajd-street  Institution -was  more  especially  made 
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the  ground  of  the  charge  of  -  dishonesty/  *  breach  of  faith, 
'  extortion/  &c,  in  a  memorable  Letter  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  which  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.'Scholefield.# 
Mr.  Norris  asserted,  that  the  management  expenditure  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  one  year,  compared  with  that  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  was  '  considerably  above  three   to  one, 

•  created  chiefly  by  the  heavy  charge  incurred  by  the  por- 

•  tentous  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  agitation*  The  facts 
opposed  to  this  assertion  were  :  1.  That  the  whole  expense  of 
visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  within  the  year  was  £719,  while 
the  contributions  raised  within  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£53,314,  the  expenses  being  something  more  than  1}  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole.  2.  That,  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
pository and  the  extra  charges  attendant  on  the  Society's 
foreign  operations,  the  management  expenditure  was  not  above 
double  that  of  the  Bartlett's  Building's  Society,  its  income 
being  also  nearly  double. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  goes  beyond  Mr.  Norris,  charging  the 
Committee  with  expending  £8000  a  year  in  salaries,  •  gra- 

•  tuities,  fine  furniture,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  for  converting  the 
'  British  and   Foreign   Bible  Society    into  the   British  and 

•  Foreign  Bible  and  Apocrypha  Society,  and  upholding  the 
'  mere  framework' of  the  Institution.  We  know  not  on  what 
document  he  founds  this  false  allegation  ;  but  we  presume  that 
the  Cash  account  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1826,  must 
be  what  he  refers  to.  In  that  year,  the  Society's  net  pay* 
ments,  independently  of  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills,  fcc., 
was  £94,044 ;  the  receipts  were  £93,285.  On  the  payment  side, 
the  cost  and  charges  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  or 
purchased,  and  the  sums  voted  to  Foreign  Bible  Societies, 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Serampore  Missionaries, 
amounted  to  £86,824 ;  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and 
foreign  agents  amounted  to  £3052  ;f  and  the  expenses  of  the 
depository,  insurance,  repairs,  poundage  in  collecting,  and 
general  disbursements  were  £4168.    About  one  fourth  of  toe 

*  See  Eclec  Rev.  Jan.  1823. 

f  To  this,  Dr.  Thomson  may  contend,  should  be  added  £610 
paid  to  the  Rev.  Leander  Van  Ess  and  Professor  Kiefier  for  their 
Biblical  labours,  which  is  included  in  the  above  sum  of  £86,824,  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  '  cost  and  charge  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 

•  printed  and  purchased  on  the  Continent,'  &c.  But  the  sum  voted 
to  the  Serampore  Translators  stands  on  the  same  footing.  The 
addition  of  these  two  <  salaries'  would  not  affect  our  statement,  as  it 
would  leave  the  home  management  expenditure  as  it  stands,  and  the 
total  expenditure  would  still  be  only  a  trifle  above  7|  per  cent. 
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latter  item  (£970)  arose  from  travelling  expenses  in  forming, 
aiding,  and  visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  ;  the  contributions  from  which,  within  the  year, 
amounted  to  £37,475,  being  an  expense  incurred  of  about  2} 
percent. ;  a  sort  of  poundage  which  will  not  be  thought  a 
serious  or  unnecessary  drawback.  The  total  expenses  of 
management,  including  £443  repairs,  and  £544  insurance  from 
sea  risk  and  fire,  was  £7220,  or,  deducting  the  above  two 
items,  which  properly  form  no  part  of  the  management  ex- 
penditure, £6233,  on  a  net  expenditure  of  £86,824,  being 
considerably  less  than  1\  per  cent.  on.  the  whole.  Of  this 
£6233,  upwards  of  a  £1000  was  paid  to  foreign  agents ;  the 
travelling  expenses  form  nearly  another  £1000;  so  that  the 
home  management  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  travelling 
expenses,  come  within  five  per  cent,  on  the  net  payments. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  includes  the  whole  annual 
expense  of  the  Depository,  containing  a  stock  which,  we 
believe,  has  at  times  amounted  to  £80,000,  we  think  that  the 
Public  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider  this  management 
charge  as  very  extravagant.  As  to  the  charges  for  'Jinefurni- 
'  ture,  domestic  expenses,  gratuities,9  &c.,  our  readers  need  not 
be  told  that  they  exist  only  in  Dr.  Thomson's  pages, — that 
they  are  apocryphal  additions ;  and  we  have  sufficiently  shewn 
how  much  credit  is  due  to  his  round  assertion,  that  the  total 
expenses  amount  annually  to  £8000,  when,  including  foreign 
agencies,  they  have  not  exceeded  three  fourths  of  that  sum  on 
so  large  an  expenditure.  We  shall  have  no  objection  to  see 
t  he  management  expenditure  reduced,  provided  that  it  be  not 
the  result  of  what  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  so 
anxious  to  see  consummated,  namely,  such  a  contraction  of 
the  sphere  of  its  foreign  operations  as  shall  supersede  the 
necessity  of  either  a  foreign  secretary  or  any  Continental 
agents. 

As  to  the  question  of  salaries,  however,  these  two  gentle-  * 
man  are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Haldane  admits  it  to 
be  quite  equitable  and  necessary,  that  '  subordinate  agents 
'  should  be  remunerated  and  supported ;'  he  only  objects  to 
the  salaries  of  the  reverend  Secretaries  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  pluralists.  Dr.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  says :  '  We  ' 
'  do  not  say  that  their  salaries  are  too  large,  considering  the 

*  nature   of  their  functions  and   the  responsibility  of  their 

*  situation,  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  too  small.9 
Now  if  they  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  we  should 
imagine  that  they  must  be  pretty  near  an  equitable  medium* 
Dr.  Thomson  only  wonders  that  London  should  not  afford  4. 
three  idle  men  who  would  undertake  the  office  for  nothing. 
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And  certainly  if  the  Secretaries  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to 
recline  on  ottomans,  read  the  newspaper,  and  take  snuff,  their 

E  laces  might  easily  be  supplied.    But,  continues  the  reverend 
abeller, — 

«  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  have  hhherto  been 
accustomed  to  hear  nothing  but  unqualified  praises  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Thornton, 
banker,  who  acts  as  Treasurer,  all  the  officers  throughout  its  wide 
establishment  have  large  remunerations.  With  that  solitary  excep- 
tion, there  is  not  a  labour  of  love  in  any  one  of  its  departments!  Its 
object  is  characterised  by  the  purest  and  most  divine  benevolence : 
Sir.  Conder  calls  it  "  the  noblest  institution  which  God  has  ever  been 
pleased  to  raise  up  and  to  honour.9'  Men  of  every  rank  and  cha- 
racter and  condition  have  united  in  extolling  it  as  worthy  of  universal 
support,  and  calling  for  the  most  disinterested  sacrifices ;  and  yet, 
none  of  its  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  work  with- 
out genteel  wages ! ! ! 

Whether  the  vice-presidents  of  a  Society  are,  or  are  not,  its 
'officers/  and  the  committee  its  'servants/  we  leave  our 
readers  to  determine.  From  the  language  of  the  Third  Edin- 
burgh Statement,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  latter  were 
not  only  servants,  but  mere  hirelings,  or  at  least  stipendiaries ; 
for  the  Writer  talks  of  '  dismissing9  them  '  from  the  service  of 
'  the  Society/  It  is  only,  however,  by  denying  that  the  Vice 
Presidents,  Librarian,  and  Committee  are  either  officers  or 
servants,  that  Dr.  Thomson  can  escape  from  the  disgprace  of 
having  printed  a  gross  falsehood.  Nor  will  this  distinction 
avail  him  much.  All  the  force  of  his  sarcasm  turns  upon  the 
supposition  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  who  are 
engaged  in  '  working'  on  behalf  of  the  Society  have  genteel 
wages  for  it.  That  the  Committee  are  working  men,— that 
their  labours  are  not  small, — that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  Society  must  of  necessity  be  conducted 
by  their  gratuitous  labours,  no  one  who  knows  anv  thine  about 
the  Society  can  require  to  be  informed.  We  should  Qeglfd 
to  know  what  else  than  a  *  labour  of  love'  theirs  baa  been. 
Besides  the  Earl-street  Committee,  many  clergymen  and 
others  have  laboured  unweariedly  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
— have  undertaken  distant  journeys  in  the  cause,  or  have 
assisted  its  secretaries  at  home,  without  the  slightest  remune- 
ration. What  has  their  labour  been  but  a  labour  of  love  ? 
Dr.  Thomson,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  speak  of  the  Earl- 
street  Committee  here,  but  of  the  Bible  Society  at  large,  aa  if 
the  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  were  not  wholly 
conducted  by  gratuitous  officers— except  toat  it  is  not  our  con* 
cern  to  answer  for  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  .  Wb*t  $ep  is  it 
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that  the  pubh'c  are  expected  '  scarcely  to  believe  V  It  n  this  i 
— that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  employs  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  capacities  of  assistant  secretaries, 
accountants,  clerks,  depositary,  warehousemen,  and  porters, 
who  are  all  remunerated  for  their  labour; -which,  Mr.  Haldane 
says,  is  equitable  and  necessary ; — and  further,  that  the  three 
Secretaries,  two  of  them  after  having  given  their  gratuitous 
services  for  eighteen  years,— have,  for  the  past  three  years, 
been  receiving  a  salary  which.  Dr.  Thomson  admits,  is  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small  j— the  public,  it  seems,  will  scarcely 
believe  all  this,  although  these  Bums  have  regularly  appeared 
in  the  Cash  account  of  every  Report,  and  no  subscriber,  there- 
tore,  can  be  unaware  of  the  fact  t  The  public  will  have  more 
occasion  to  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Thomson  should  now  brine; 
this  forward  as  an  original  discovery.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
astonishment  of  a  child  on  being  first  informed  that  the  minis- 
ter was  paid  for  preaching,  which  he  had  innocently  supposed 
to  be  a  '  labour  of  love.'  And  is  the  clerk  paid  too  f  And  the 
pew-opener?    Why,  then  they  all  have  wages  1 

The  '  noblest  of  institutions'  must  be  allowed,  we  conceive, 
to  occupy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  elevation  that  it  did ;  but  a 
more  serious  charge  is  behind.  The  three  Secretaries  might 
be  mere  mercenaries  and  hirelings,  and  yet,  the  motives  and 
principles  of  the  Committee  be  irreproveable.  Bat  the  princl* 
pies  of  three  fourths  of  them,  we  are  told, '  are  such,  that  it  is- 
'  a  matter  of  indifference  with  them,  whether  they  circulate  the 
•  Bible  or  the  Bible  and  Tom  Thumb.'  Of  coarse  we  are  to 
understand  Mr.  Haldane  as  meaning  to  affirm  his  belief,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  bind  them  up  together  and  to  give  away  the 
Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Tom  Thumb. 
One  of  them  is  stated  to  have  said  so.  Why  the  individual's 
name  is  concealed,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless  Mr.  Haldane  too 
is  afraid  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Surely  no  misplaced  ten- 
derness towards  the  culprit  can  have  led  him,  by  concealing 
the  name,  to  render  twenty-three  gentlemen  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  the  offender.  But,  indeed,  if  the  principles 
of  three  fourths  of  the  Committee  are  the  same,  the  spokes- 
man Would  seem  only  to  be  the  more  frank  and  honest  man  of 
his  party.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Haldane,  giving  ear 
to  such  silly  falsehoods,  should  deem  it  high  time  that  these 
men  of  no  principle  should  *  go  out.'  We  must  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  however,  that  a  man  who  prints  a  calumny 
on  the  faith  of  a  hearsay  of  this  kind,  would  not,  in  any  libel 
cause,  be  distinguished  from  the  inventor  of  the  slander.  If 
Mr.  Haldane  had  said,  that,  according  to  his  own  view  of  the 
principle  ort  which  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  is  defend 
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ed,  it  would  leave  persons  at  liberty  to  circulate  the  Bible 
and  Tom  Thumb, — be  would  have  shewn  that  he  misunderstood 
their  principle,  but  still,  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  express 
such  an  opinion.  This,  however,  he  has  not  done,  but  has  im- 
puted to  three-fourths  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  a  sentiment 
which  they  would  indignantly  disclaim,  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  hold,  and  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  ascribed  to 
them,  not  only  without  proof,  but  without  having*  before  his 
eyes  the  ninth  commandment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
in  this  gentleman's  behalf,  that  he  has  unfortunately  taken  up 
the  idea,  that  the  Bible  Society  itself  is  a  very  unwise  and  ill 
constituted  institution,  its  Secretaries  men  of  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  its  Committee  very  unprincipled  men.  Had  Mr. 
Haldane's  opinion  been  distinctly  known  from  the  first,  we 
imagine  that  it  would  have  given  a  somewhat  different  com- 
plexion to  the  dispute  with  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  With 
regard  to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the  No 
Apocrypha  cry,  we  believe  tbem  to  have  been  actuated  by  no 
latent  hostility  to  the  Society,  but  by  a  jealousy  which  we 
cannot  but  respect,  while  we  regard  it  as  ill  informed,  respect- 
ing the  purity  of  the  Sacred  Canon.  But  let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves  whether,  putting  the  Apocrypha  apart, 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane  can  be  considered  as  a  friend  of  the 
Cause.  The  following  is  a  brief  catalogue  of  his  objections  to 
the  Institution  and  its  Directors. 

1.  He  objects  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society,  as 
resulting  from  '  an  error/  and  therefore,  naturally  enough,  he 
would  wish  to  see  it  dissolved.  He  quarrels  with  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  one  of  its  most  admirable  features, 
its  unity  and  comprehensiveness. 

*  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  an  error  to  erect  one  Society  as  the 
only  medium  of  the  operations  of  all  the  Christians  in  Britain,  for  this 

Surpose.    The  idea  so  prevalent,  that  whatever  has  for  its  object  the 
iffusion  of  Divine  truth  throughout  the  world,  will  be  conducted  to 
the  best  advantage  by  a  single  great  Society,  does  not  appear  to  be 

well  founded Certain  advantages  have  undoubtedly  attended  the 

plan,  and,  were  human  nature  perfect,  it  might  be  in  all  respects  the 
best ;  just  as,  if  angels  were  our  rulers,  the  most  despotic  power  would 
best  attain  the  ends  of  civil  government*  But,  if  certain  advantages 
havo  attended  this  arrangement,  it  has  also  been  accompanied  with 
most  serious  disadvantages.9    p.  22. 

In  this  objection,  Mr.  Haldane  has  the  merit  of  singularity* 
The  early  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  alleged,  that  one  society 
was  enough,  and  that  therefore  the  new  institution  was  rendered 
superfluous  by  tbellartktt's  Buildings  Society.    Mr.  Haldane  * 
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deprecates  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  f  mono* 

#  poly ;'  forgetting,  or  wishing  his  readers  to  forget,  that  the 
most  formidable  objection  it  has  had  to  encounter,  is  that  of 
rivalry.  If  it  was  an  error, '  to  erect  one  society  of  this  kind/ 
instead  of  two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  dozen,  the  fault  surely 
cannot  lie  at  their  door  who  founded  this  one*  but  at  theirs 
who  did  not  erect  others.  How  then  came  Mr.  Haldane  to  re- 
main so  lone  quiescent  without  taking  any  steps  to  expose  or 
to  remedy  trie  error?  The  Bible  Society,  however,  is  woftbe 
sole 'depository  of  Bibles  to  be  issued  to  foreign  countries,  nor 
is  it  rightly  described  as  a  single  great  society.  It  is  only  the 
parent  or  sister  of  an  assemblage  of  societies,  domestic  and 
foreign,  with  which  it  is  at  once  in  combination  and  competi- 
tion ;  and  every  advantage  of  cheek  and  stimulus  is  obtained  by 
this  means,  that  could  be  realized  by  half-a-dozen  hostile  and 
jarring  establishments.  In  fact,  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society 
is  not  an  auxiliary,  but  a  distinct  Society ;  and  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society  has  acted  not  less  independently  of  the  Parent 
Institution.  Of  the  benefit  arising  from  this  separate  operation, 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  ignorant*  This,  however,  is  quite 
clear,  that  the  constitution  of  a  society  uniting  in  its  manage- 
ment, members  of  different  communions,  secures  all  the  advan- 
tages that  Mr.  Haldane  would  propose  by  his  plan  of  sectarian 
subdivision.  But,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Society  is  the  real  object  of  hi* 
repugnance.  Union  is,  with  him,  compromise.  He  never  has 
acted  long  together  with  persons  differing  in  religious  opinion 
from  himself,  and  his  new  alliance  with  Dr.  Thomson  will  be 
as  short>lived  as  it  is  portentous.  He  tries  to  find  reasons  for 
his  antipathy  to  an  Institution  which  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
to  unite  all  the  friends  of  religion  in  one  great  cause,  than  any 
society  that  ever  existed,— to  justify  to  his  own  conscience  and 
to  the  world  his  being  found  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies ;  btft 
those  reasons  are  mere  after-thoughts  which  betray  by  tbeiir 
weakness  the  badness  of  his  cause.  He  knows  not,  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  what  spirit  he  is  of.  <      » 

2.  It  is  not  merely  with  the  Society  as  being  one,*— *  a  single 

*  great  Society/  a  glorious  monopoly,  that  be  is  offended,  but 
with  its  admitting  of  the  co-operation  of  persons  of  different 
communions  in  circulating  the  Scriptures.  Were  there  ten 
Bible  Societies  working  together  in  full  operation  and  counter'- 
operation,  this  would  not  mitigate  the  evil  in  bis  view,  were 
the  Bibles  *  delivered  to  the  peoplfe' by  '  unqualified  persons* 
On  this  ground  he  avowedly  rests  his  seeping  condemnation, 
of  the  whole  foreign  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  until  now.    The  exclusion  of  the  Apocry- 
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pha  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  this  his  main  ob- 
jection against  the  Society.    Here,  as  we  have  shewn  in  a 
former  article,  he  but  adopts  and  reiterates  the  stale  objection 
of  the  Papists,    and    of   the    Protestant    High-churchman, 
against  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  through  unautho- 
rized hands.    Mr.  Haldane  would  not  let  an  Arian  sit  on  a 
committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  suffer  the  Bible  to  reach  the 
community  through  so  polluted  a  medium.    Mr.  Sikea  makes 
the  same  objection  to  its  passing  through  the  hands  of  Calvi- 
nists  or  Quakers.    The  Church  of  Rome  forbids  its  members 
to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  at  the  hand  of  any  Protestant 
Thus,  in  different  ways,  a  misguided  or  pretended  reverence  for 
the  word  of  God  is  made  the  plea  for  closing  the  channels  of 
distribution.    We  are  far  from  wishing  to  class  Mr.  Haldane 
with  the  men  whose  arguments  and  almost  language  on  this 
point  he  has  borrowed.    His  principle,  however,  though  in  his 
hands  it  assumes  a  more  specious  guise,  is  the  same  as  theirs ; 
namely,  that  the  Bible  given  by  a  Dissenter  will  induoe  Bohism, 
by  a  Protestant,  will  promote  heresy,  by  a  Socinian,  will  teach 
Socinianism ;  that  it  becomes  vitiated  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  a  mysterious  influence  following  it  from  the 
Jiand  of  the  donor  to  the  mind  of  the  recipient.    Hence,  the 
danger  and  criminality  of  co-operating  in  the  distribution  of 
the  word  of  God,  with  any  persons  whose  sentiments  we  judge 
heretical  or  schismatic.    Such  sentiments  as  these,  when  fimt 
urged  by  the  early  adversaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  were  con- 
sidered as  alike  intolerant  and  presumptuous.    Intolerant,  for 
they  go  to  the  extent  of  erecting  every  similar  association 
into  a  tribunal  of  character,  instituting  a  religious  test  as  a  qua- 
lification for  the  lowest  act  of  Christian  charity,  and  rendering 
all  extensive  co-operation  impossible.    Presumptuous,  for  it  is 
implied  that  the  Bible  requires  a  safeguard ;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  trusted  to  speak  for  itself,  but  must  be  subjected,  like  goods 
imported  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  to  a  sort  of  quarantine. 
Dr.  Wordsworth  objected  to  the  novel  union  and  combination 
of  churchmen  and  dissenters.    He  would  cordially  allow  of , 
such  a  co-operation  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  charities  of  life, 
but  would  not  admit  it  in  any  religious  concerns.    The  answer 
made  to  his  objection   was  this.    *  The  question  is  simply, 
'  whether  the  application  of  this  rule  should  include  the  circu- 
*  lation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  ordinary  duties  and  ehari- 
'  ties  of  life,  or  among  such  of  its  concerns  as  are  strictly  reli- 
4  gious.    We  think  this  question  is  answered  by  deciding, 
'  whether  a  co-operation  for  this  purpose  involves  any  compro*- 
'  mise  of  principle.    The  limitation  of  a  rule  is  to  be  ascer- 
'  tained  by  the  reason  of  the  rule.    Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
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'  may  and  should,  co-operate  without  reference  to  their  dis^ 
'  agreement  in  religious  opinions,  so  far  as  those  opinions  are 
'  not  concerned.  Religious  parties  disagree  in  their  explaua- 
'  tions.of  the  Bible  :  they  cannot  co-operate  here,  without  dia» 

•  sention  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the 
'  other ;  here  they  should  not  co-operate.    They  agree  upon 

*  the  duty  of  circulating  the  Bible :  here  there  is  no  room  for 
'  dispute  or  compromise :  here  they  should  co-operate/*         " 

The  differences  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  are  con^ 
fessedly  far  less  essential  than  those,  which  distinguish  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  the  Protestant  Church  from  the 
Romanists  or  the  Neologists  of  the  Continent.  But,if  co-operation 
in  circulating  the  word  of  Qod  involve  a  ■  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  the  one  case,  it  involves  it  in  the  other :  the  only  difference 
would  lie  in  the  degree,  the  more  or  the  less  that  is  compro- 
mised.  The  smallest  surrender  of  principle,  however,  the  least 
departure  from  integrity,  will  be  viewed  by  the  Christianas  weft 
less  indefensible  than  the  commission  of  the  grossest  delin- 
quency.   If  to  co-operate  with  a  Socinian  in  circulating  the 
Scriptures  be  a  sin,  Br.  Wordsworth  was  perfectly  right  in  jer 
fusing  to  co-operate  with  a  Dissenter.:  ne  would,  with  his 
views,  have  incurred  criminality  by  the  compromise*    If  it  be 
wrong  to, co-operate  with  a  Papist,  for  the  hkeotject,  itnMrt 
be  wrong  for  the  Episcopalian  to  coalesce  with  the  Quaker*  the 
Presbyterian  with  the  Saademanian,  the  Calvinist  with  ibb 
Wesleyain.    And  if  they  must  not  unite  in  this  great  charity, 
the  distribution  of  the  oommon  charter  of  salvation,  the  lawfe 
of  Heaven  and  the  offers  and  promises  of  Divine  mercy,  neither 
can  they,  it  seems  to  us,  consistently  or  safely  unite  in  any 
other  schemes  of  charity  or  benevolence,— in  the  erection  of. 
schools  or  hospitals,  or  in  the  work  of  legislation.    But  waiv- 
ing this ;  the  .present  question  is  not,  whether  Dr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Haldane  are  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bible  Soci/ety  was  founded/and  pn  which  its 
practice  has  uniformly  been  defended,  be  not  as  we  have  stated. 
Of,  this  fact,  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  referenqg  to 
the  pamphlets  which  appeared  on  the  subject.    Such  being  the 
case,  with  what  fairness  or  decency  oan  a  gentleman  come  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  three  and  twenty  years,  to  arraign  the  Society 
for  a  line  of  conduct  which  it  hati  pursued  from  the  first,  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  kriown  principles?    If  Mr.  Haldane 
disapproved  of  the  Society,  he  was  at  liberty  peaceably  to 
withdraw ;  but  his  present  attack  upon  Dr.  Steinkopff,  as  if  he 
and  Dr.  Pinkerton,  more  especially,  had  been  clandestinely 
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and  treacherously  linking  themselves  with  all  the  infidels  of  the 
Continent,  is  so  flagrant  a  piece  of  misrepresentation,  so  gross 
a  perversion  of  truth,  and  so  cruel  a  defamation,  that  it  is  grie- 
vous to  think  any  good  man  should  be  in  this  instance  the  ac- 
cuser of  his  brethren. 

■ 

The  Apocrypha  serves  very  well  for  a  watchword,— a  topic 
to  fall  back  upon ;  but  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Haldane's  pam- 
phlet is  occupied  with  other  matter, — with  attacking  the  Bible 
Society's  versions,  criticising  their  reports,  and  defaming  their 
agents  and  correspondents.  When  the  distribution  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  referred  to,  it  is  to  supply  fresh  scope  for  invec- 
tive.   Thus,  at  page  168. 

'  The  question  still  returns— Is  it  lawful  to  send  the  Apocrypha 
with  the  Bible  ?  This  question  Dr.  Steinkopff  is  careful  not  to 
discuss.  But  if  this  is  not  lawful,  then  it  cannot  be  a  prudent  and 
honest  means  of  conciliation,  but  cunning,  deceitful,  and  tarsus 
management.' 

Take  that,  Dr.  Steinkopff! — But  what  has  the  Apocrypha  to 
do  with  the  following  passage,  which  our  readers  may  possibly 
suspect  to  have  been  copied  from  the  John  Bull  Newspaper? 

*  When  a  Bible  Society  is  to  be  formed  at  a  certain  place,  under 
the  "  fostering  care  of  the  Parent  Society,"  a  general  meeting  is 
summoned  by  handbills  affixed  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  at 
which  the  principal  nobleman,  or  person  highest  in  rank  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  requested  to  take  the  chair ;  no  matter  what  his  Moral, 
not  to  speak  of  his  religious,  character  may  be.  What  will  be  the 
fruits  of  this  system  may  easily  be  foreseen.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Presidents  of  Bible  Societies,  whose 
names  I  have  now  before  me,  and  whose  characters,  as  follows,  are 
well  known  : — Lord  ■  is  an  avowed  Socinian,  and  was  a  very 

dissipated  character  in  early  life  :  he  is,  however,  a  great  friend  to 
religious  liberty,  and  never  laughs  at  religion,  which  his  wife  does 

constantly.    The  Earl  of ,  who  has  figured  in  those  notorious 

memoirs  which  have    lately  made    so    much  noise.      The    Duke 

of  is  a    gambler.    Mr.  C— —  is  generally  believed   to  be 

an    infidel.      The  Earl  of 's  family  are  notorious  for  their 

desperate  profligacy.  The  Duke  of  — -  is  perhaps  as  bitter  aa 
enemy  of  Christianity  as  ever  lived.  The  Duke  of  — —  is  wsH 
known,  and  disbelieves  the  inspiration  of  Scripture;  in  short,  is  a 
German  Neologian.  Lord  —  is  a  man  who  used  to  ride  at  races 
occasionally.  .  The  Marquis  of  t—  is  too  notorious  to  need  to  be 
mentioned.  Viscount  —  is  a  man  notorious  for  his  outrageous 
profligacy,  accused  of—-—,  and  was  once  in  custody  for  this  crime, 
a  great  encourager  of  boxing,  prize-fighting,  &c.  This  man  presided 
at  a  Bible-meeting  in  the  west  of  England,  and  made  a  speech  which 
contained  some  very  pious  sentiments.  The  people  (ai  least  these 
who  did  not  know  him)  were  delighted.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
be  was  heard  to  call  over  the  stair  to  a  friend,—"  Did  you  hear  how 
nicely  I  diddled  the  Saints  i"    These  are  a  few  of  the  <<  truly  ealight- 
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up  by  the  *  Parent  Society/'  aid  placed  underit*  «*  fostering  care/1  > 

This  disgraceful  passage  is  followed  by  an  Extract  from  a 

newspaper,  in  which  Lord  George  Cavendish's  having  presided 

at  a  Bible  meeting*  i*  mentioned  as  the  symptonxof  an  approach* 

ing  election.     The  Newspaper-Editor's  comment,  which  Mr. 

Haldane  deem*  very  just  andooin ted,  is  :   '  We  blame  not  Lord 

'  George,  but  we  cio  blame  the  saints.'    But  *  the  moat  severei, 

'because  the  most  just  reproof  that  perhaps  ever  was  given  to  a 

'Society  calling/itself  religious^'  Mr.  Haldane  thinks,  was  the 

letter  which  appeared  spine  time  ago  in  the  Newspapers,  pUn* 

parting  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Orford* ,  in  answer  to  an 

application  made  to  him  to  become  a  president  of  the  Norwich 

jBible  Society,  i  The  letter  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fabrication 

and  we  have  understood  that  no  such  letter  was  ever  received 

by  the  gentleman  who  made  the  application.    ,  It  is  not  very 

credible,  that  his  Lordship  Would  avow  that  his  character  was 

infamous,, or  that  he  would  pretend  to  be  annoyed  by  having  tie 

communicate  with  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  county,  with 

whom  he  must  often  have  come  into  contact.     Could  we  sup* 

pose  that  Lord  Orford  himself  drew  »p  the  letter  fes  a  hews* 

paper  squib  upon  '  the  saints,"  it  would  place  bid  character  in 

po  very  creditable  light  v  but  it  would  not  move  that  Mr.  Gur- 

pey,  in  making  the  proposal  to  his  Lordship,  had  given  any 

just  '  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme/    We 

should  have  imagined— and  here  we  confess  we  are  at  issue 

with  Mir.  Haldane— that  any  magistrate  or  legislator  in  a  Chris" 

tjan  country,  might  without  offence  have  been  called  upon  to 

sanction  the  public  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.     We  are 

Quite  sure  that  the  Writer  of  that  letter,  if  as  unfit  as  he  pro* 

fesaes  to  be,  to  give  even  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  suet  an 

institution,  must  be  very  Unfit  to  discharge  bis  political  duties^ 

And  he  would  have  been  a  very  weak  as  well  as  a  profligate  roaifc 

to  impute  to  hypocrisy  Or  any  sinister  motive,  an  application 

which  he  must  have  known  to  be  grounded  on  his  local  station  and 

influence,  not  on  his  religious  character.    Yet*  Mr.  Haldane 

terms  this  letter  a  just  reproof— a  reproof  upon  the  British  and 

Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  newspaper 

paragraphs,  he  invokes  the  ruin  of  the  Institution,  unless  it  shaH 

adopt  another  mode  of  procedure  !  '    ' 

If,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  be  meant  its 
Secretaries  and  the  Earl- street  Committee,  it  might  be  thought 
that  they  were  responsible  only  for  the  character  oif  the  presidents 
of  the  Parent  Institution^  It  is  not  true,  that  the  local  patronage 
of  the  various  auxiliary  Societies  is  'got  up  by  the  agents  of 
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4  the  Parent  Society/  The  Earl -street  Committee  have  no* 
power  to  interfere  with  the  local  committees  in  this  respect 
Unless,  therefore,  Mr.  Haldane's  libellous  catalogue  is  meant  to 
include  some  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  itself,  he  and  the  newspapers  are  chargeable  with 
gross  unfairness.  The  Editor  of  the  newspaper,  who,  in  attack- 
ing the  Saints,  was  labouring  in  his  vocation,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  alike  careless  and  ignorant  of  the  distinction  ;  bat 
Mr.  Haldane  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
these  societies :  he  knows  that  they  are  under  as  distinct  and 
independent  management  as  the  Edinburgh  Committee  itself. 
The  application  made  to  Lord  O— — ,  or  to  the  Duke  of—, 

or  to  Mr.  C ,  may  have  been  injudicious ;  for  we  cannot  ad* 

mit  it  to  be  a  serious  misdemeamour ;  but  still,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
acts  over  which  it  has  no  control.  The  reproof,  as  regards 
them,  is  pointless. 

But  Mr.  Haldane  may  allege,  that  his  objections'  are  againri 
the  system  of  inviting  any  but  men  of  decided  piety  to  coun- 
tenance '  a  Society  calling  itself  religious/  This  he  seems  to 
think  very  wicked.  But  what  does  he  mean  by  a  *  religious 
'  Society?'  The  Bible  Society  has  a  specific  object,  to  which* 
apart  from  all  theological  and  political  distinctions,  it  confines 
itself, — the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  object, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  religious  one,  is  one  which  any 
man  of  general  benevolence,  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Religion,  and  in  its  tendency  to  advance  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  may  be  anxious  to  promote. 
It  is  not  more  peculiarly  a  religious  object  than  many  which 
come  within  the  province  of  legislation  and  magistracy.  Where 
then  is  the  impropriety  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  any  class 
or  description  of  persons,  or  of  securing  for  such  a  Society  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  government,  the  local  magistracy,  and 
the  aristocracy  ? 

The  Bible  Society  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  not  a  theo- 
logical institution,  not  a  Propaganda  College.  If  it  were,  it  might 
be  proper  that  its  Committee  should  take  orders,  and  all  its 
members  sign  the  Thirty-nine  articles,  or  the  solemnleague  and 
covenant,  or  at  least  give  in  a  confession  of  faith.  The  words 
4  religious  society9  are  associated  naturally  enough,  in  Mr* 
Haldane's  mind,  with  a  train  of  ideas  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  the  strict  communion  of  the  Scotch  Baptists. 
But  a  Bible  Society  Committee  must  be,  we  conceive,  of  a  less 
sacred  character.  Though  its  object  partakes  of  a  religions 
nature,  its  business  is  purely  secular ;  as  much  so  as  that  of  a 
town  council  or  of  a  hospital  board.    The  questions  that  eome 
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before  it  are  of  a  commercial,  not  of  a  theological  kitid :  tbey 
respect  ways  and  means,  collections  and  grants,  translating  ana 
printing.  The  moment  the  Committee  enter  upon  questions  of 
doctrine  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  exceed  their  province,  and 
violate  the  compact  by  which  they  stand  pledged  to  the  various 
communions  of  Protestantism,  not  to  agitate  any  topics  on 
which  they  differ.  This  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Haldane  may  consider  as  a  serious  defect.  We  re- 
gard it  as  its  distinguishing  excellence ;  and  it  is  at  all  events, 
an  essential  and  integral  principle  of  the  Institution.  To  this 
principle,  the  Coutmittee  have  uniformly  adhered,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  theological  controversy  respecting  the 
Apocrypha,  into  which  they  have  now  reluctantly  been  dragged. 
Their  agents  have  faithfully  abstained,  alike  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  mixing  up  the  affairs  of  the  Society  with  any  ecclesias- 
tical or  theological  differences,  or  with  any  other  missionary 
and  religious  objects,  however  laudable.  By  so  doing,  they 
have  provoked  Mr.  Haldane*s  unholy  spleen ;  and  not  content 
with  wilfully  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  principle  by  which  they 
have  been  guided,  he  labours  to  impute  to  them  the  most  un- 
worthy motives.  His  objections  to  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety at  borne  and  abroad,  resolve  themselves  into  these  two  ; 
first,  that  the  Society  is  constructed  on  a  plan  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  he  thinks  it  should  have  been ;  secondly,  that 
its  Committee  and  agents  act  in  conformity  to  that  plan,  instead 
of  acting,  as  he  would  have  them,  in  opposition  to  it,  and  as 
might  have  been  right,  had  the  Bible  Society  been  a  totally 
different  Institution.    Is  this  reasonable  ? 

3.  Mr.  Haldane vs  third  objection,  or  rather  class  of  objec- 
tions, relates  to  the  foreign  operations  of  the  Society. 

'  Instead  of  employing  individuals  as  agents  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  done  with  the  greatest  effect, 
tbey  have  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  have  confined  their  exer- 
tions, in  this  way,  to  those  miserable  Societies  which  they  have  erected 
on  the  Continent.9        p.  160. 

The  rashness  of  assertion  which  is  exhibited  in  this  statement, 
is  marvellous.  First,  we  are  told  that  the  Bible  Society  em- 
ploys no  agents  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, — Mr.  Hal- 
dane means,  we  presume,  on  the  Continent.  But,  even  with  this 
limitation,  the  assertion  is  the  antipodes  of  truth.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  the  Society's  agent  in  Turkey, 
Mr.  Barker,  their  agent  in  Syria,  Mr.  Jowett  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  Missionary  Societies,  who  have  been  exten- 
sively employed  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,*  Mr.  Thomson, 

*  In  the  last  Report,  we  have  grant*  to  the  Rev*  Dr.  Morrison ;  to 

v  9 
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whose  letters  from  Colombia  form  so  interesting  a  mass  of  docu-« 
ments  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  the  Society's  agent  in  South  America,— Professor 
Van  Ess,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gosner,  and  various  other  individuals 
have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  printed  Reports.*  Mr.  Haldane  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, though  he  seems  strangely  forgetful,  of  this  fact.  His 
second  assertion  is,  that  they  have  positively  refused  to  do  so, 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  equally  incorrect.  They  may  have  re- 
fused to  employ  certain  individuals,  or  may  have  declined,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  employ  any  other  channel  than  th»j  foreign  society 
with  which  they  were  in  correspondence;  and  if  all  their  reasons 
were  known,  the  public  might  think  they  had  decided  wisely. 
For  instance,  they  may  have  deemed  it  imprudent  to  commit 
the  Society  by  employing  as  their  agents,  individuals  identified 
with  other  societies,  or  persons  obnoxious  to.  the  local  govern- 
ment, or  men  of  acknowledged  piety  but  of  acknowledged  indis- 
cretion. Some  of  Mr.  Ilaldane's  friends  and  correspondents 
may  have  drunk  so  far  into  his  spirit,  that  they  might  have  been 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  '  agency/  for  the  pur- 
pose of  openly  opposing,  counteracting,  and  defaming  the  Con- 
tinental Societies.  This  is  fairly  supposable;  and  the  '  positive 
refusal '  of  the  Committee  to  lend  themselves  to  such  proceed- 
ings, will  not  prove  that  they  are  indisposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  individual  exertions  where  they  can  be  safely  and  effec- 
tively directed .f  No  doubt  Mr.  Haldane  will  say,  that  their 
management  in  this  respect,  instead  of  being  prudent*  honest, 

the  Missionaries  at  Otaheite ;  to  the  Missionaries  at  Madagascar;  to 
the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Labrador.;  to  Missionaries,  &c  pro- 
ceeding to  other  foreign  countries ;  to  the  Society's  agent  at  Smyrna; 
Arc. 

.  *  In  the  last  Report,  we  have  grants  to  €  a  gentleman  at  Vever  »9 
to  '  sundry  persons  for  circulation  in  Bohemia ;'  to  the  Rev*  Mr. 
Gosner; -to  a  clergyman  near  Muoden;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  £«; 
to  Count  Von  der  Recke ;  for  sale  or  distribution  in  Transylvania 
and  Wallachia ;  to  sundry  persons  for  distribution  in  Austria  aad 
in  Bavaria ;  to  a  gentleman  at  Copenhagen ;  to  correspondents  at 
Breslau  ;  to  a  correspondent  at  Warsaw ;  for  the  Vandois  in  Pied- 
mont :  &c.  &c. 

j*  One  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mr.  Haldane  rests  bis  misriepresao- 
tation,  is  the  following  extract  from  an  anonymous  letter :  *  L 
4  has  applied  to  the  Society  in  London,  for  a  supply  of  the  Scriptures, 
*  but  he  has  received  a  communication,  stating  that  they  could  not 
4  grant  Scriptures  to  private  individuals,  but  only  to  societies.*  p.  134. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  they  returned  any  other  an- 
swer to  such  an  application. 
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kaA  conciliatory,  has  been  'canning,  deceitful,  and  knavibhJ 
He  is  welcome  to  bis  opinion,  but  he  really  ought  to  Adhere  a 
little  more  closely  to  fact.  '  » 

His  third  assertion  is  to  this  purpose;  that  individuals  might 
have  been  employed  with  the  greatest  effect  as  agents  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  '  the  miserable'  Conti- 
nental  Societies.  These  '  miserable  societies9  are  fifty -two  ill 
number,  and  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  their  proceedings. 
The  first  in  order  of  institution  is  the  Basle  Bible  Society* 
founded  in  1804,  which  has  circulated,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bri* 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  no  fewer  than  146,670  copies  of 
the  Bible  or  the  New  Testameht.  We  wish  to  know  whether 
this  is  '  a  miserable  society  !'  The  Wurtemberg  Bible  Society, 
instituted  at  Stuttgardt  in  1812,  has  circulated  135,941  Bibles 
or  Testaments.  The  Ratisbon  Bible  Society  has  circulated 
65,000  Testaments ;  the  Frankfort,  69,700 ;  the  Hanover,  (sine* 
1804)  35,000  German  Bibles ;  the  Prussian  Bible  Society; 
200,000  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  the  Saxon,  instituted  in  1814, 
105,500;  the  Russian,  704,831;  the  Swedish,  223,870;  the 
Danish,  86,000;  the  Sleswig-Holstein,  64,000;  the  Paris* 
61,400.  Altogether,  the  fifty-two  European  Societies  are 
known  to  have  circulated  considerably  above  2,302,274  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  or  without  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  we  now  appeal  to  the  reader's  heart,  whether,  if  the  Socie- 
ties be  miserable,  this  is  a  miserable  result.  In  addition  to 
these  exertions  of  societies,  three  Catholic  clergymen  have 
published  above  60,000  copies  of  the  German  New  Testament. 

Will  Mr.  Haldane  pretend  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  same  extent  could  have  been  accomplished  by  in* 
dividual  agents  ?  It  is  difficult  to  negative  possibilities ;  and 
an  hypothesis  is  not  quite  so  easily  dealt  with  as  a  tangible 
assertion.  What  might  have  been  done,  who  shall  say?  What 
a  pity  that,  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Haldane  did  not 
point  out  his  more  excellent  way.  At  that  time,  every  body 
thought  that  the  Bible  Society  Committee  had  adopted  the  plan 
most  direct,  most  prudent,  most  likely  to  be  effective.  Ah, 
but  says  Mr.  Haldane,  if  you  had  but  acted  on  my  plan,  what 
might  you  not  have  done  ?  Doubtless,  he  could  have  found 
gratuitous  agents  and  philanthropic  booksellers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  who  would  have  done  the  work  cheaper,  as  well 
as  better,  and  not  an  Arian  or  Neologist  or  Apocrypha-man 
among  them.  But  what  say  you  to  Russia,  Mr-  ifeldane  1 
Does  Russia  form' no  part  of  the,  Continent  of  Europe  ?  How 
comes  Russia  to  be  left'  totally  out  of  the  account  in  your 
exposi  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Continent  ?  Will  your  friend 
Dr.  Henderson  tell  you  that  the  miserable  Russian  Bible  So- 
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ciety  might  have  been  effectively  superseded  by  agents  and 
booksellers  ?  We  admit  that  they  are  very  Apocryphal  in  the 
Greek  Church ;  but  75.000  Slavonian  Testaments,  and  75,000 
of  the  Gospels  in  Modern  Russ,  clear  of  all  Apocrypha,  is  an 
item  worth  consideration,  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  work  could  have  been  accomplished  by  private  agency* 
Some  of  the  fifty-two  societies  have  not  done  much,  we  admit; 
three  in  particular,  those  of  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Neufch&tel; 
but  those  cantons  do  not  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinents of  Europe.  And  we  apprehend  that,  even  by  those 
*  miserable  societies,*  good  has  been  done,  that  would'  not 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished.  A  Correspondent  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  asserts  that,  in  Catholic  countries,  (Austria  is  in- 
stanced,) the  Scriptures  might  be  introduced,  with  or  without 
the  Apocrypha,  through  the  booksellers.  Whether  they  might 
be  introduced  is  not  the  question,  but  by  what  means  they  could 
be  put  into  circulation.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Haldane,  instead  of 
abusing  the  Earl-street  Committee,  put  these  suggestions  into 
execution  ?  Why  cannot  he  persuade  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Com- 
mittee to  send  out  or  employ  agents  (gratuitous  ones  of  course) 
to  circulate  Bibles  throughout  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  ?  For 
imbecillity  and  arrogance,  however,  the  following  paragraph 
from  another  of  Mr.  Haldane's  friends,  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 

*  Bible  Societies  form  the  most  powerful  engine  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted  for  acting  on  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  and  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  alter  the  face  of  civil  society.  The  original  one  in 
London  will  continue  most  useful  for  its  own  country  and  for  heathen 
nations,  token  its  Committee  has  no  means  of  exercistng  its  own  judge* 
ment,  but  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  act  under  the  better  judgement 
and  information  of  Missionaries  sent  out  by  other  Societies.  To  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  world,  forming  a  far  greater  aggregate  than  all 
the  other  Christian  sects  together,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  nearly  useless. 
If  it  will,  however,  print,  whether  through  me,  or  others,  the  au- 
thorised copies  of  the  New  Testament  only,  and  give  them  out  libe- 
rally to  the  agents  of  all  the  other  Societies  which  are  now  employed 
upon  the  European  continent,  and  not  interfere  with  them  tteejfi  it  assy 
do  good ;  but  the  extreme  want  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and  in- 
formation which  it  has  hitherto  shewn,  will  injure  toe  cause*  rather 
than  benefit  it,  wherever  its  interference  is  suspected/  p.  159- 

So,  then,  Bible  Societies  are  at  once  the  moat  powerful 
engine  ever  devised  for  acting  on  the  tohole  mass  of  mankind, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  Christendom,  nearly 
useless !  The  '  original  one9  will,  however, '  continue  moat  use- 
fur  for  this  country  and  for  heathen  nations,  when  those  to 
whom  its  usefulness  has  hitherto  been  attributable  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  use  their  judgement.    To  complete  this  admi- 
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raWe.orecipe  for  managing  the  affaire.-  of  a  society,  means  having 
been  (teased  to  bind  a  voluntary  committee  of.  gentlemeh  to 
act  in,  opposition  to  their  own  judgement,  under  the  obligation 
of  gome  unimaginable  necessity  which  deprives  them  of  all  alter- 
native, nothing  will  remain  but  that  they  should  be  very  liberal 
with  the  public  money,  taking  good  care  never  to  interfere  with 
its  application.  By  these  means,  this  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man would  doubtless  contrive  to  render  this  most  powerful 
engine  very  nearly  useless.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane,  that 
this  paragraph  contains '  certain  truths  which  the  supporters 
'of  the  Bible  Society  would  do  well  to  consider.9 

The  pamphlet  from  which  this  is  taken,  was  published  in 
1821,.  it  excited  little  or  no  attention  from  the  public,  and  it* 
deserved  none*  It  sounded,  however,  the  first  note  of  that 
warfare  which  has  since  been  waged  with  so  much  pertinacity 
and  so  little  good  faith  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  party.  The 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  Committee  has  now  been 
made  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending,  as  the  charge  most 
adapted  to  excite  a  popular  clamour ;  but  it  must  be  pretty 
evident  to  out  readers,  that  this  is  not  the  real  ground  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  animosity.  Before  it  was  known  whether  they 
would  concede  this  point  or  not,  here  is  a  determination  avowed, 
to  compel  the  Committee  to  act  under  the  better  judgement  of 
the  missionaries  sent  out  by  other  societies ;— in  other  words,  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  the  Continental  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane  says,  he  was  not '  the  first  to  accuse  the  Directors 
'of  connecting  themselves  with  the  leading  infidels  of  the 

*  Continent.'  This  is  true ;  it  is  observable,  however,  how  he 
has  not  simply  echoed,  but  improved  upon  the  charge.  Their 
conduct  was  at  first  intimated  to  discover  only  '  extreme  want 

•  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and  information/  This  was 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  religious  public.  Now,  it  is  '  cunning, 
'  deceitful,  and  knavish  management.1  At  first,  only  their  con- 
duct, now,  their  motives  are  arraigned.  At  first,  a  regard  for 
his  own  reputation  kept  Mr.  Haldane  within  bounds :  now, 
backed  by  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson,  he  comes  boldly 
forward  to  denounce  the  whole  frame- work  of  the  Institution  as 
an  error,  its  whole  proceedings  as  mischievous,  its  management - 
as  corrupt  and  dishonest,  its  policy  as  wicked,  its  secretaries 
as  mere  mercenaries,  and  its  committee  as  men  of  little  or  no 
principle.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  his  objec- 
tions. 

4.  It  will  sot  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Haldane  would  pass  over 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  versions,  anxious  as  he  is  that  nothing 
diould  escape  which  he  may  convert  into*  the  matter  of  accu- 
sation.   In  the  contents  of  Qhapter  IJJ,  \ve:meet  accordingly 
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with  the  following  heads :  '  Strasburg  Preface.  LausauM 
'  Bible.  Danish  New  Testament  an  unfaithful  translation.9 
And  in  an  appendix,  is  given  a  paper,  furnished  by  *  a  friend,' 
which  '  opens  a  scene  of  the  most  awful  delinquency — the  Jilting 
'  up  of  the  measure  of  every  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
4  the  Directors  of  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  Society.'  •  Other 
'  accusations/  we  are  told,  i  may  be  palliated  ;'  but  ibis  mon- 
strous wickedness  admits  of  no  extenuation.  We  hardly  know 
how  to  put  it  into  words.    *  A  man?  called  Professor  Lee,  *  has 

*  published  the  most  erroneous  and  dangerous  principles  on  the 

*  very  subject  for  which  they  engage  his  services, — lie  appears 
'  as  the  apologist  of  a  false  rendering  of  the  Word  of  God  on 

*  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance/— and  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  are — silent ! !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath. 
We  shall  assuredly  inquire  into  this  business,  and  hereby  sum- 
mon Professor  Lee  to  appear  before  us  this  day  month :  in  the 
mean  time,  we  shall  take  care  to  subpoena  Dr.  Henderson  and 
all  other  requisite  witnesses. 

5.  We  shall  throw  together  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous, 
Mr.  Haldane's  remaining  objections.  The  Earl-street  Com* 
mittee  have  circulated  the  Apocrypha,  and  circulated  Bibles 
with  marginal  notes ;  they  give  salaries  to  their  secretaries  and 
foreign  agents,  and  pay  their  travelling  expenses ;  they  circu- 
late too  favourable  representations  of  the  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent— Mr.  Haldane  says,  '  false  representations  ;'  and  they 
permitted  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  of  heretical  principles 
to  speak  at  Freemason's  Hall  at  one  of  their  anniversaries. 
Finally,  so  little  do  they  care  about  the  Bible  or  its  doctrines, 
so  long  as  they  can  retain  their  very  lucrative  places  in  the 
Earl-street  Divan,  that,  while  they  are  '  erecting  infidel  socie- 
'  ties  on  the  Continent/  three-fourths  of  them  would  jiot  scruple 
to  convert  the  Institution  into  a  Bible  and  Tom  Thumb  Society, 
by  circulating,  annexed  to  the  sacred  volume,  Tom  Thumb ! 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  arrived  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
series  of  indictments ;  but  here  are  charges  at  least  sufficient 
to  '  stamp9  for  ever, '  as  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 

*  Public/  either  the  Earl-street  Committee  or  their  Accuser.  If 
Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  right,  the  Bible  Society  is  ft- 
moral  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated  as  such.     If  their  re- 

Eresentations  are  false  and  injurious,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
een  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Theirs  is  assuredly  no  envi- 
able predicament ;  and  had  Mr.  Haldane  shewn  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  excellent  men  whose  reputation 
he  has  laboured  to  destroy,  we  should  deeply  regret  the  morti- 
fication which  awaits  him.    Former  assailants  of  the  Institution 
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hare  generally  been  able  to  find  shelter  and  cdtmtenarice  uncled 
the  fostering  wings  of  an  Establishment,  and  many  of  them, 
in  some  snug  benefice  or  prebendal  stall*  have  had  their  re- 
ward. But  Mr.  Haldane  must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  he  will  find  Dr.  Thomson  a  miserable 
comforter.  That  he  has  meant  well,  we  still  believe ;  but  never 
was  a  good  meaning  couched  under  a  more  complete  disguise. 
There  are  several  other  topics  to  which  we  wisned  to  advert, 
but  our  limits  restrain  us.  Another  opportunity  will  present 
itself  for  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Haldane  s  remarks  on  trie  reli- 

fious  state  of  the  Continent.    It  is  absolutely  horrible  to  find 
im  dilating  on  the  total  extinction  of  evangelical  light  on  the 
Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  die  veracity  of  Dr. 
SteinkopfF,  who  mildly  asks,  '  Is  ail  covered  with  deep  Egvp- 
4  tian  darkness  T    The  state  of  things  is  sufficiently  deplorable/ 
and  ought  to  be  known ;  but  not  through  the  medium  of  Bible' 
Society  Reports.    Could  it  be  the  province  or  the  duty  of  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  publish  their  views  and  opinions 
on  this  delicate  subject?    Mr.  Haldane  says,  they  could  not 
know  the  real  state  of  the  countries  through  which  they  tra- 
velled.   All  that  they  were  employed  to  ascertain,  however,, 
was,  the  existing  want  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  best  means  of 
supplying  that  want,  and  their  mission  had  no  other  object.' 
That  there  has  been  any  deliberate  attempt  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  the  fallen  state  of  the  Continental  churches,  we  do; 
not  believe.    In  our  own  pages,*  we  have  again  and  again 
brought  the  fact  before  the  attention  of  our  readers ;  and  we' 
have  ourselves  heard,  some  years  ago,  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Steinkopff,  representations  entirely  concurring  with  those  of 
Professor  Tholuck  and  others  cited  by  Mr.  Haldane.    It  is  not 
to  his  statements  on  this  subject  that  we  object,  except  as  they 
are  too  absolute,  sweeping,  and  peremptory,  so  much  as  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  and  the  unworthy  purpose  for 
which  they  are  brought  forward. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  have  had  this  opportunity,  though  we 
deplore  the  occasion,  of  bringing  under  review  the  whole  array 
of  objections  by  which  this  noble  Institution,  as  we  shall  still 
venture  to  call  it,  has  been  assailed  from  its  first  foundation/ 
The  greater  part  had  been,  as  we  hoped,  left  dead  on  the  field* 
long  ago,  although  their  ghosts  might  yet  haunt  the  dark  parts 
of  cathedrals  and  chapter-houses :  who  would  have  thought 

* 

*  See  Eel.  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  IX.  p.  1.  Art.  The  Geneva,  Catechism. 
Ibid.  Vol.  XXI.  ft.  467*  Art.  Wilson's  Letters  from  the  Continent.' 
and  Ibid.  Vol.  XXIL  p.  1.  Art.  Coquerd's  Philos.  Hilt  of  Christ 
•nifty.  • 
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of  their  making  their  re-appearance  from  Scotland  I  fiat  we 
are  glad,  we  say,  to  have  tne  opportunity  of  encountering  then 
again  in  a  palpable  form  in  broad  day -light ;  for  this  reason. 
A  Society  like  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can 
have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tangible  charges  of  open 
enemies.  It  has  uniformly  grown  stronger  from  such  attacks, 
and  shone  out  with  fresh  lustre  when  the  cloud  of  aspersion 
has  cleared  off.  What  it  has  chiefly  to  fear  is,  the  secret  dis- 
affection and  estrangement  of  its  friends, — as  the  effect  of  sur- 
mises, misgivings,  and  suspicions  which  may  spring  up  from 
various  accidental  causes,  and  which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because  they  are  indefinite,  and  cannot  receive  a  reply  or  expla- 
nation. Irksome  as  it  may  be  to  have  again  to  go  over  the 
same  round  of  argument  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  which  its  earliest  friends  had  to  combat  the  prejudices 
of  their  opponents,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  it  but  serve 
to  confirm  and  deepen  in  the  minds  of  tne  religious  public,  a 
conviction  of  the  validity  and  importance  of  the  principles  on 
which,  as  we  conceive,  the  Bible  Society  was  originally  founded, 
and  on  which  it  still  rests  its  claims.  They  may  be  thus  stated. 
First :  That  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  work 
in  which  '  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard 

*  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper  standard  of  faith/  may  be  in- 
vited to  concur,  and  which  demands  the  common  support  and 
assistance  of  Christians  at  large.  Three  things  are  implied  in 
this  principle,  namely ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  the 
Scriptures ;  the  duty,  common  to  all  Christians,  to  assist  in 
circulating  them ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  concurring  with  all 
persons  who  are  willing  to  unite  with  us  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly :  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment, though  not,  under  every,  circumstance,  or  in  every  point 
of  view,  the  best  shape  in  which  they  can  be  bestowed,  is  the 
only  form  in  which  Christians  of  all  denominations  can  be  ex- 
pected to  concur  in  circulating  the  sacred  volume :  the  authority 
to  interpret  Scripture  being  that  to  which  no  church  or 
body  of  men  can  be  entitled,  and  it  being  impossible  that 
Christians  of  opposite  sentiments  should  agree  as  to  such  notes 
of  interpretation.    It  is  observable,  that  the  words  *  without 

*  note  or  comment/  as  the  original  law  of  the  Society  appears 
in  the  First  Report,  were  attached  to  the  clause  respecting  the 
copies  to  be  circulated  in  the  languages  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  the  restriction  was  subsequently  made  general,  the 
words  being  employed  to  characterize  the  sole  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, viz.  '  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 

*  tures  without  note  or  comment/  It  was  never  intended  to 
deny  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  notes  and  comments  on. the 
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Scriptures,  any  more  than  to  depreciate  the  necessity  of  the 
public  ministry  or  the  value  of  religious  books.  An  extensive 
impression  of  Henry's  Exposition  in  eight-penny  numbers,  was 
about  that  time,  we  believe,  in  the  course  of  publication,  under 
the  editorship  of  one  of  the  secretaries  and  original  founders  of 
the  Bible  Society.  The  idea  that  even  marginal  references 
were  sinful,  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  an  individual.  The 
wickedness  of  binding  up  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Apocrypha,  and  either  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  or  the  Scotch  Version,  was  never  mooted  or 
imagined.  But,  in  order  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  sectarian 
views,  to  exclude  all  ecclesiastical  differences,  to  euable  all  who 
professed  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  *  the  proper  standard  of 
'  faith' to  concur  in  the  undertaking,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
authorized  version  only  should  be  circulated  in  this  country, 
and  that  all  the  versions  circulated  should  be  without  note  or 
comment. 

Thirdly  :  That  no  existing  religious  Society,  having  other 
objects,  could  he  adequate  to  a  design  of  so  comprehensive  a 
nature,  which  demanded  the  exclusive  attention  of  one  Society, 
and  which  the  combined  exertions  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity would  be  insufficient  fully  to  realize.  The  'liberal  basis' 
of  the  Institution  was  therefore  adopted,  not  as  being  proper  for 
a  Christian  knowledge  society,  a  missionary  society,  a  tract 
society,  or  any  other  body  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  but  as 
the  only  one  that  admitted  of  an  association  co-  extensive  with 
the  views  and  object  of  the  Institution,  and  as  one  in  which  all 
parties  might  without  danger  or  compromise  unite. 

Fourthly  :  That  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  per- 
sons who  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  aiding  their  distribu- 
tion, could  not  endanger  or  prejudice  any  cause  or  interest 
which  received  countenance  and  support  from  the  Bible ;  that 
'  the  Bible  only  *  could  do  no  harm  to  the  Church  of  England, 
even  though  given  by  a  Dissenter, — that  it  could  not  teach  or 
foster  heresy,  even  if  given  by  a  Socinian, — that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  uphold  Popery,  though  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic, — 
that  the  motive  or  character  of  the  giver  could  not,  in  short, 
vitiate  the  gift, — and  that  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  if  per- 
sons of  either  a  worldly,  an  heretical,  or  a  sectarian  character, 
conld  be  brought  to  concur  in  circulating  that  sacred  volume 
which  is  the  sole  judge  of  controversy,  the  proper  standard  of 
faith,  and  the  only  code  of  true  morals. 

On  these  four  principles,  the  whole  plan  and  frame-work  of 
the  Institution  rest ;  and  by  these  must  the  conduct  of  its  Di- 
rectors be  tried.  If  these  principles  are  sound  and  just,  if  they 
will  bear  examination,  and  if  they  have  been  adhered  to,  then 
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We  call  upon  every  believer  in  the  Bibl*  to  rally  round  tin  in* 
stitution  which,  according  to  the  confession  of  its  enemies,  it 
the  most  powerful  engine  ever  devised  for  working  on  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind.  Errors  of  judgement  may  have  been 
committed  in  the  details  of  its  management ;  Bible  Society 
orators  may  have  flourished  away  sometimes  with  more  fluency 
than  discretion ;  and  its  achievements  may  have  been  somewhat 
too  pompously  displayed.  The  imperfection  and  littleness  of 
man  will  appear  in  every  work,  however  wise  the  plan,  and  noble 
the  object,  which  requires  to  be  carried  on  by  human  agency. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  notwithstanding  the  vastness  and  com- 
plexity of  its  machinery,  that  the  management  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  marked  by  fewer  errors,  less  injudiciousness 
or  impropriety  of  any  kind,  than  any  existing  Institution  with 
which  it  can  be  brought  into  comparison.  But  it  is  not  on  be* 
half  of  the  men— not  of  the  secretaries,  though  they  have 
every  claim  to  respect,— nor  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  of 
whom  personally  we  know  littlfe, — that  we  have  once  more 
stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  Our  attachment 
is  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded ; 
and  these  are  the  real  object  of  the  present  attack.  If  any 
persons  imagine  that  the  opposition  which  has  for  some  time 
keen  ripening,  originated  in  the  Apocrypha  question,  or  that 
it  will  expire  with  it,  they  are  under  a  complete  delusion. 
Many  years  ago,  a  notorious  heresiarch,  the  high-priest  of 
entinomianism,  yet  holding  a  benefice  in  the  ■  Establishment,  is 
said  to  have  termed  the  Institution  the  Devil's  Society.  And 
there  are  other  religionists,  not  precisely  of  this  school,  men  of 
purer  creed  and  better  feeling,  yet  whose  doctrinal  eccentrici- 
ties and  party  zeal  render  them  scarcely  less  inimical  to  the 
irenical  plan  and  catholic  principle  of  the  Institution.  A  party 
is  springing  up  in  the  religious  world,  the  proms*  of  which 
will  require  to  be  closely  watched  and  vigorously  controlled ; 
for  they  will  not  be  content  till  they  have  remodelled  every 
religious  institution,  and  stamped  them  with  their  own  features 
of  intolerance.  For  this  time,  the  experiment  on  the  Bible 
Committee  his  failed.  The  Secretaries  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Committee  have  not  gone  out.    But  the  contest  is  not  over. 

In  the  meantime,  Jet  us  not  be  understood  as  indulging  any 
anxieties  about  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  cause  which  is  not  that 
of  a  mere  human  institution,  but  of  Divine  Truth.  Our  own 
sentiments  and  feelings  on  this  point,  we  cannot  better  express 
than  in  the  devout  and  beautiful  apostrophe  with  which  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Romish  Church  closed  his  address  to  the  Cbrib^ 
tians  of  his  own  persuasi6n :  *  O  Lord !  Redeemer  of  bnf 
4  souls !  Shepherd  of  the  small  despised  flock !  Do  with  this 
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'  work  as  may  please  Thee.  Thy  kingdom  proceeds  an  ioce^* 
'santpace  in  a  still,  sn(isll  way ;  and  those  who  oppose  i% 
'  can  do  nothing  against  it,  but  become  thy  footstool,  and  coa* 
*  tribute  to  the  rept  of  thy  feet  in  the  peace  of  thy  people.9* 

And  now  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  give  their  patient  at- 
tention a  little  longer,  while  we  discharge  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  remaining  part  of  our  task,  which  \s  to  reply  to  the  per- 
sonal attack  made  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Gorham  upon  a 
Writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review.  We  feel  extremely  reluctant 
to  occupy  the  pages  of  a  literary  and  critical  journal  with 
matter  of  a  personal  kind ;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
'have  no  option. 

Our  first  article  on  the  present  controversy,  our  readers  will, 
have  in  recollection,  appeared  ia  the  Number  for  September 
last,  when  we  reviewed  the  first  Edinburgh  Statement  and  the* 
publications  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Simeon,  Venn,  and  Gorham., 
That  article  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  our  permission,  at 
the  private  expense  of  an  individual,  and  very  extensively  chv. 
culatecj  as  a  suitable  reply  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Clapham  wri*. 
ters.  f)ad  the  opportunity  been  afforded  us,  we  should  have> 
wished  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the  article,  prior  to. 
its  receiving  so  much  more  extended  and  unrestricted  a  circa*, 
lation  than  we  could  have  contemplated ;  but  they  woujd  have- 
been  chiefly  of  a  verbal  kind.  Having  had  no  communication) 
whatever  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  Secretaries  or  any » 
member  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  having  had  no  private*, 
channels  of  secret  information,  and  writing  simply  a*  lookers-on^ 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  mistaken  on  a  few. 
points,  which  mistakes  we  take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying. 

In  the  first  place,  we  expressed  our  oelief—  it  was  unfeigned*, 
for  we  knew  no  better — that  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  on 
either  side  in  the  discussion,  had  equally  at  heart  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  best  interests  of  the  society.  We  gave  Mr.  Got- 
ham more  especially  credit  for  the  candour  of  his  admissions, 
and  the  manliness  of  his  opposition ;  and  because  he  felt  that 
such  expressions  were  undeserved,  he  wronged  us  by  question- 
ing whether  they  were  sincere.  As  a.  quondam  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  we  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Mr.  Gorham*. 
not  as  a  man  of  brilliant,  but  of  highly  respectable  abilities, 
a  tolerable  antiquary  and  bibliographer,  ana  a  conscientious, 
though  somewhat  opmiative  man.  We  disliked  his  pamphlet, . 
but  we  bad  no  sentiment  but  that  of  respect  towards  h^r 
self.    With  regard,  however,  to  the  Edinburgh  devolutions 
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(the  4th  more  especially),  we  ventured  to  express  our  astonish* 
merit  that  any  respectable  body  could  concur  in  sanctioning 
statements  so  incorrect  and  so  extravagant,— an  astonishment 
which  remains  to  this  moment  unabated ;  and  we  intimated 
our  suspicion  that  some  agitator  must  have  been  at  work. 
Well  knowing  that  the  framing  of  Resolutions  is  often  entrusted 
to  an  individual,  and  that  their  passing  a  Committee  does  not 
always  imply  their  being  unanimously  approved,  we  were  will- 
ing to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  a  Resolution 
which  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  any  thing  rather  than  a  cool 
head  and  an  honest  heart  in  the  author.  Mr.  Gorham  ingeni- 
ously attempts  to  shew,  that  such  an  opinion  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  our  believing  the  leaders  on  either  side  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  of  truth ;  whereas  it  was 
this  very  belief  which  drove  us  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Committee  must  have  confided  too  much  in  some 
one  individual.  But  who  that  individual  was,  we  neither  knew 
nor  cared  to  know.  We  had  not  Dr.  Thomson  in*  oar  eye, 
nor  any  other  person.  We  now  learn  with  grief  and  surprise, 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Craig,  drew  up  that  Resolution,  in  which  the  Bible  Society 
were  charged  with  '  incurring  the  guilt  of  putting  a  most  fearful 
4  fraud  upon  the  world,  and  laying  a  deadly  snare  for  the  souls 
4  of  men/  Assuredly,  to  that  gentleman  personally,  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  applying  any  expressions  that  would  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  his  integrity  and  piety,  whatever  we 
might  have  feared  as  to  his  coolness  of  judgement.  Our  opinion 
of  the  Resolution  remains  unaltered  ;  but,  for  its  contradict- 
ing our  estimate  of  Mr.  Craig's  character,  we  are  not  respon- 
sible. He  was,  we  apprehend,  hurried  too  far  by  a  pious  zeal, 
which  had  received  a  tincture  of  a  spirit  not  his  own  from  some 
of  his  associates,  and  he  assisted  in  kindling  a  conflagration 
which  he  would  now  be  glad  to  quench.  His  eyes  have  since 
been  opened,  and  he  has  withdrawn,  together  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grey,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Committee.  And  now,  Dr.  Thomson  can  speak  of 
Mr.  Craig  in  the  following  terms  of  bitter  Barcasm. 

*  Let  our  readers  know  then  that  Mr.  Craig  himself  has  of  late 
been  the  great  cause  of  any  strife  that  may  have  occasionally  hap- 
pened (in  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Committee).  Almost  the  only  in- 
stance of  unpleasant  misunderstanding  which  took  place  when  the 
conference  with  the  Deputation  was  going  on,  had  its  origin  in  a  pises 
of  rash  and  uncalled  for  interference  on  his  part,  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  firsts 
London ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  what  he  could  to  oomproonsa 
the  character  of  the  Copunittee;  and  for  which  he  received  as  little 
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thanks  from  hit  friends  as*  from  his  opponent*  At  •  previous  meet* 
ing  he  gave  in  Toosons  of  dissent,  which1  brought  down  upon  him  • 
severe  hut  merited  rebuke  ■■  because  they  imputed  most,  unworthy 
motives  to  the  Committee— and  so  ashamed  was  he  afterwards  of  this 
transaction,  that  he  withdrew  the  reasons  of  dissent,  and  said  no  more 
about  it.  At  the  last  meeting  he  attended,  he  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion, which  his  gentle  spirit  would,  no  doubt,  deem  violent,  but 
which  to  every  other  person  was  merely  ludicrous  and  entertaining ; 
he  proposed  a  motion  which  nobody  could  second,  because  it  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  stultify  themselves,  by  finding 
that  they  had  acted  very  improperly  in  his  absence.  And  alter  being 
very  industrious  in  assaying  and  fomenting  those  divisions  which  are 
now  made  the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Committee,  he  took 
his  hat  and  walked  off,  remarking  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  doing  any 
good  in  his  present  connexion,  and  would  therefore  look  to  his  brethren 
fit  the  south.    There  goes  one  resignation/ 

As  a  proof  that  we  had  no  reference  to  either  Mr.  Craig,  Dr. 
Thomson,  or  Mr.  Haldane,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  mistaken 
supposition  which  we  were  led  to  entertain,  that  the  unknown 
source  of  the  irritation  and  vindictive  feeling  manifested  by  the 
Edinburgh  Committee,  might  have  some  connexion  with  the 
angry  feud  between  the  Edinburgh  printers  and  the  English 
universities  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  Bibles  from 
this  country.  We  might  be  wrongs  in  throwing  out  the  con- 
jecture, and  can  only  plead  in  mitigation,  that  the  suggestion 
came  to  us  from  a  gentleman  decidedly  anti-apocryphal,  and 
moreover  a  Scotchman,  who  was  anxious  to  find  some  excuse 
for  the  Edinburgh  Committee ;  he  was,  however,  misinformed. 
But  we  can  scarcely  regret  having  been  in  this  particular  mis- 
led, since  it  will  convince  our  readers,  that  it  was  not  any  indi- 
vidual, but  the  public  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee* 
against  which  our  remarks  were  pointed ;  and  that  Mr.  Gorham's 
attempt  to  convict  us  of  personality  in  reference  to  the  indivi- 
dual framer  of  the  Edinburgh  Resolutions,  proceeds  upon  a 
total  misrepresentation. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  September  article,  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  is 
that  in  which  we  intimate  the  possibility  that  '  our  own  Canon 
may  include  books  not  '  inspired.*  It  was  through  inadver- 
tency, we  confess,  that  we  used  a  form  of  expression  conveying 
any  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  subject.  Not  that  we  could  nave 
the  least  hesitation  openly  to  avow  our  sentiments,  but  because 
we  should  not  have  chosen  to  rest  any  argument  upon  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  and  because  the  force  of  our  ar- 
gument has  been  turned  aside  by  the  disingenuous  artifice  to 
which  this  sentence  has  furnished  a  handle.  Our  argument 
was  this ;  that  we  are  not  justified  in  demanding  from  foreign 


qhuieta*  a-  aurroidec  of  thai*  /opinion  on  tlwr.  mtgecft  of  At 
Canon  of  Scripture,  oathe  ground  that  it  it  sinfisi  lb  tireaHtc 
sjfcy  irain8)rivs<i  ^composition  '-as  m  jpact  of  tbaescred  #okn*e ; 
beea«se  PfOtesteWiff  theffi^elvw  are  notfollf  agree*  **  to  the 
inspired  character  of  some  of  bur' canonical  books.  WertiHftnt 
toot  to  give  an  opinion,  but  to  state  an  incontrovertible  -Teebt, 
which 'may  be  concealed,  but'  cannot  be  denied.  Ota*  words 
were,  in  another  part  of  the  article ;  .• 

«  Many  piotis  petsohs  hare,  doubted  whether  the  book  of  Either,  j* 
trbich  the  name  of  Jehovah  does  aoc  ence-dfccur, can  beregardeA  at 
an^ietpired  c6mpo«itk)n,  afidothert  ha¥^  had  diffidokfiei  ft*  aslaiiftbig 
tfaeinspirtitieft  of  Solomon's  Stftag.'  -    "  » ' 

..  It  may  suit  Mr.  Oorbam'a  purpose  and  that  of  l)r.  Thornton, 
to  impeach  the  piety  or  fee  learning  of  all  whd  entgrtftUMMk 
doubts,  and  to  call  the  question  settled ;  but  it  moat  be  atftbe 
expense  of  truth  and  charity,  that  many  of  thoBe  toithoas  we 
allude  are  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox:  flhadfrper- 
aons  would  not  wish  to  disturb  the  Cahon,  being  fbflNr  aifirabd 
that  the  books  concerning  which  they  scruple  to  predfetfc  that 
they  are  inspired;  are  on  sufficient  grbonas  admitted  bito  tiie 
sacred  volume.  The  Canon,  such  as  it  is,  has  i^ivedthenhA6tt 
sanction  ;  a  sanction  which,  though  tacit,  is  decisive  as  to  tte 
propriety  of  leaving  the  Old  Testament  undisturbed  in' the  form 
in  which  we  have  received  it  from  the  Jewish  Church  and 
which  we  consider  as  affording  an  unanswerable  Wumetat 

3 gainst  either  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it.  But  whether 
at  Divine  sanction  can  be  considered  as  implying  the  inspira- 
tion of  every  book  in  the  hagiographa,  is  a '  questibh  which 
may  be  entertained,  and  has  been  entertained;  By  mfaroTtfae 
most  orthodox  opinions  and  exalted  jpiety.  The  question  is 
not  settled ;  and  though  it  has  not  of  late  occupied  rnooh  public 
attention  at  home,  on  the  Continent  the  ctae  is  widely  differ- 
ent '  '  '". 
In  affirming,  then,  the  absolute  inspiration  of  evety  book  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  ground  of  bur  proceeding*  as  a  Bible 
Society,  it  appeared  to  us  that  w£  should  be  occupying;  ai 
Protestants,  very  unsafe  ground.  It  would  be  tempting  the  very 
controversy  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to\  agitata.'  We 
conceive  that  other  ground  ought  to  be  taken  in  ejecting1  to 
the  insertion  of  the  Apocrypha ;  that  it  is  not  merely  as'bpmg 
uninspired  matter,  but  as  including  some  very  objectionable 
books,  that  we  ought  to  promote  to  the  utmost  its  exclusion. 
We  contended,  that  the  whole  of  the  hagiographa  are  of  «*- 
doubted  genuinenm  and  authenticity,  but  that  whether  all.  of 
them  can  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  indited  by  the  Holy  Ghost 


and  to  form  part  of  the  role  of  faith,  'is  by  no  means  to  clear 

•  a*  to  warrant  our  demanding  an  unqualified  assent  and  agree- 

*  metit  on  this  point  frourall  Christian  men*9 

The  ground  taken  by  the  AntUapocrypha  party  was,  that  it 
is  sinful  to  bind  up  any  uninspired  compositions  with  the  wosf* 
of  God ;  and  they  are  responsible  for  the  agitation  of  the  theo- 
logical question  which  such  an  assertion  calls  up,  namely,  on 
what  ground  we  can  maintain  the  absolute  inspiration  of  every 
book  which  we  receive  as  canonical.  Mr.  Haldane  contendfs 
for  the  plenary  inspiration  of  every  book  in  the  Canon. 

'  This  View  of  the  subject/ he  says,  'stands  opposed  to  that  lax  and 
unscriptutal  system,  supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  who  have 
introduced  distinctions  altogether  unknown  to  the  Word  of  God— as 
these  of  superintendence,  deration,  and  suggestion— distinctions 
which  proceed  en  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  goody 
but  that  it  is  not  all  perfect.  Some  parts  of  it  are  even  viewed  as 
not  belonging  to  the  highest  degree  of  Inspiration,  because  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  majesty  to  have 
indited  them,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  words  of  God*. 
By  none  of  these  writers,  however,  have  we  been  favoured  with  a  state* 
tnent  of  the  several  parts  to  which  each  of  these  distinctions  refers. 
The  subject  of  Inspiration  stands  closety  connected  with  the  question  re* 
specting  the  Apocrypha.9*  p.  183. 

This  passage  admits  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  justify  our 
having  adverted  to  the  fact,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  again 
hear  it  objected,  Why  moot  the  subject  of  the  Canon  ?  What ! 
shall  it  be  said  that  Protestants  are  afraid  to  look  any  subject 
pf  theological  inquiry  in  the  face  ?  Is  an  implicit  opinion  on 
such  a  point  that  with  which  we  ought  to  content  ourselves? 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane,  that  the  subjects  are  closely  con- 
nected ;  and  if  his  yjews  of  Inspiration  can  be  moved  to  be 
correct,  we  shall  jejoice  to  have  oeen  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  to  the  test  of  examination.  Unfortunately,  he  appears  to 
have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  question. 
Among  the  writers  who  have  exposed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  his  notions,  we  have  already  referred  to  the  learned  and  pious 
Doddridge,  in  whose  works  he  will  find  distinctly  pointed  out 
the  several  parts  to  which  the  distinctions  refer.  Mr.  Lowth* 
whom  the  veracious  Mr.  Gorham  has  the  temerity  to  cite  as 
having  answered  the  stale  arguments  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  begins  his  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  '  I  do  not  dislike  our  Author's  division  of 
'  the  Scripture  writings  into  prophecies,  histories,  and  doctrines ; 

~  —    ■     ■  n  .        .     i      .,■■■..  ,ii  ■    ■  .        ■   ii      i     ■    i 

*  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  this  supposition  is  not  the 
ground  of  the  opinion,  and  that  the  opinion  itself  is  here  mis-stated. 
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9  and  I  do  so  far  agree  with  him, as  to  grant  that  all  the  holy* 
'  books  have  not  au  equal  decree  of  inspiration.9  Mr.  Haldane, 
following  Mr.  Gorham,  persists  in  confounding  together  the 
widely  different  considerations  of  authenticity  and  genuineness. 
We  must  decline  going  further  into  the  argument,  but  must  in* 
form  him,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  book, 
and  another  thing,  to  believe  that  it  *  testifies  of  Christ,'  and  is 
included  among  '  the  oracles  of  God.'* 

Our  second  article  on  the  Controversy,  inserted  in  the  Num- 
ber for  November  last,  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorham's  attack, 
and  the  anonymous  Vindication  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Socie 
ty,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Haldahe,  jun.    We  endeavoured  in  that 
article,  to  contribute  our  modicum  to  the  elucidation  of  the  im- 
portant question  relating  to  the  criteria  of  Inspiration.    It  has 
drawn  forth  from  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson  a  volley  of 
invective,  but  their  whole  powers- of  argumentation  are  concen- 
trated in  vociferating  the  word  heresy.    There  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic  difference,    however,    in    their   treatment    of    their 
opponent.      Dr.    Thomson    boldly  and  roundly  accuses  the 
Reviewer  of  a  fellow-feeling  with  'Socinians  and   Neologists, 
classing  together  as  kindred  heresies,  the  doubting  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  Solomon's  Song,  and  the  denying  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ.     Mr.  Gorham,  more  subtle  and  wily  in  his  attack,  cites 
a  garbled  passage  from  Baxter,  to  intimate  very  charitably  that 
those '  who  have  doubted  of  some  particular  books,  may  be  saved.' 
Mr.  Ilaldane's  First  Review  and  The  Second  Statement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  compelled  us  to  resume  the  subject 
in  the  Number  for  April  in  the  present  year ;  and  it  is  this  ar- 
ticle which  has  drawn  down  upon  our  devoted  heads  the  muckle 
wrath  of  Dr.  Thomson.    It  is  described  as  '  overflowing  with 

•  the  grossest  scurrility  that  ever  polluted  a  literary  journal  ;* 
as  characterized  by  '  a  sort  of  Lycanthropy,  which  Johnson* 
'  defines  to  be  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  men  have  the  auali- 
'  tiesof  wild  beasts  ;' — as  consisting  of'  nauseous  and  Biihngs- 

•  gate  ravings.9  Its  author  is  styled  '  a  pitiful  scribbler  of 
'  heresy  and  nonsense;'  '  a  composer  of  silly  verses,9 '  an  ill- 

•  natured,  opiniative,  and  pragmatical  lad,  who  should  be  sent 
'  back  to  school,'  a  '  literary  scavenger/  '  a  starved  critic/  '  as 

•  sycophantish  a  creature  as  crawls  the  earth,  &c/  His  *  vulgar 
'  and  insolent  abuse  of  Dr  Thomson'  is  represented  as  '  nothing 
'  else  than  the  sense  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  stinging  him 

*  Dean  Prtdeaux  supposes,  that  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  not  added  to  the  Canon 
till  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just ;  *  and  indeed/  he  adds, *  these  last  books 
seem  very  much  to  want  the  skill  of  Ezra  in  their  publication.'  Part  K 
Book  V. 
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•  to  madness,  whioh  hat  deranged  the  little  portion  of  Intellect 

•  be  ever  possessed,  and  given  to  bis  paper  every  feature  of 
'  deep-seated  malignity  and  revenge  against  an  individual  lot 
'  aome  individual  wrong/ 

As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  our  feet  and  our  breath  after 
this  tremendous  explosion,  we  turned  with  some  eagerness  td 
the  article  in  question,' to  see  what  expressions  had,  by  any 

Eossibility,  escaped  the  pen  of  the  Reviewer,  that  could  havt 
ad  this  effect  on  Dr.  Thomson's  biliary  system.  We  freely 
admit  that  he  never  gave  us  any  personal  offence,  neither  do 
we  feel  towards  him  the  slightest  personal  hostility.  And  we 
shall  now  fairly  put  it  to  our  readers,  how  far  the  following  ex? 
pressioos  savour  of  nauseous  ravine,  vulgar  and  Billingsgate 
abuse,  deep-seated  malignity,  and  Lycanthropy.  The  sen- 
tence by  which  Dr.  Thomson,  we  imagine,  feels  himself  moat 
aggrieved,  is  that  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Second  Edinburgh 
Statement,  we  remarked,  that '  its  bold  and  incorrect  assertions, 

•  its  disregard  of  all  the  courtesies  of  controversy,  and  its  vio- 

*  lent  and  intolerant  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the  pen  front 

*  which  it  issues, — a  pen  accustomed  tq>  deal  in  acrimony,  and 

*  which  has  been  compelled  to  apologize  for  its  own  libels/ 
Now  supposing  that  tne  pamphlet  in  question  was  correctly 
characterized  as  violent,  intolerant,  uncourteous,  and  incorrect 
in  its  assertions, — of  which  we  think  we  adduced  sufficient 
proof, — these  epithets,  we  submit,  cannot  be  justly  referred  to 
the  vocabulary  of  Billingsgate ;  and  the  only  point  open  to 
query  is,  whether  we  had  a  right  to  say  that  sucn  a  production 
was  worthy  of  Dr. Thomson's  pen.  Had  the  circumstance  to 
which  we  alluded  been  a  matter  of  private  history,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  rested  on  hearsay,  we  should  have  scorned  to 
refer  to  it.  But  we  conceived  that  the  libellous  character  of 
that  publication  justified  our  adverting  to  the  notorious  fact,  that 
it  Was  not  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Thomson's  violence  of  temper 
had  betrayed  him  into  calumny.  In  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor  for  June  1812,  appeared  the  following  article,  Which 
we  transcribe  from  a  copy- now  before  us.       . 

«  APOLOGY  TO  DR.  GLEIG. 

« I.  the  Rev.  ANDREW  THOMSON,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  editor  of  this  work,  d»  hereby  declare,  in  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  the  publisher*,  our  unfeigned  sorrow  for 
having,  on  various  occasions,  expressed  our  sentiments  in  language 
calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  respectable  individual  of  a  com- 
munion different  from  our  own. 

'  From  information  on  which  we  thought  we  might  rely,  but  which 
has  proved  to  be  false,  we  ascribed,  in  No.  XIII.  a  treatise  entitled, 
«'  The  New  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  &c«"  to  the  Right  Rev. 

US 
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bf.  Gleig  of  Stirling,  and  were,  fa  consequence,  led  to  treat  that 
gentleman  with  no  small  degree  of  unintentional  injustice.  On  a  just 
complaint  by  bim,  we  inserted,  at  the  end  of  No.  XIV.,  an  explanation 
adjusted  betwixt  us  and  the  Doctor,  disclaiming  any  improper  in- 
tention towards  him,  and  recalling  every  statement  which  might  seem 
injurious  to  his  reputation.  This  was  done  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man 
who  had  never  injured,  nor  attempted  to  injure  us  as  a  body,  nor  any 
one  of  us  individually,  but  to  whom,  misled  by  erroneous  information, 
we  had  given  venr  great  cause  of  offence.  ±)r.  Gleig  had  die  libe- 
rality to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  by  us, 
together  with  the  insertion,  in  the  same  number  of  our  Journal,  of  a 
letter  from  himself,  disclaiming  all  concern  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to 

him. 

«  The  matter  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  rested  here ;  but  we  con- 
<Ceived,  that  eertam  expressions  in  Dr.  Glejg's  letter  implied  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  theological  discussion,  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  de- 
cline. We  therefore  inserted  in  No.  XV.  of  this  publication,  an  an- 
swer to  those  passages  in  his  letter  which  alluded  to  the  points  in  dis- 
pute ;  but  we  are  now  sensible  that  we  made  use  of  language  not 
calculated  to  invite  a  reply  from  him ;  and  in  our  Nineteenth  Nunv 
ber,  we  inserted  a  review,  expressed  in  language  still  more  improper, 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  published  eight  years  before. 

*  In  perusing  anew  these  parts  of  our  Journal,  and  particularly  that 
which  is  last  mentioned,  we  regret  extremely  to  find  that,  in  thelieat 
of  discussion,  several  unwarrantable  expressions  have  escaped  from 
us,  tending  to  mislead  our  readers  with  regard  to  a  man,  who,  though 
differing  from  us  on  various  theological  points,  is,  in  his  moral,  religi- 
ous, and  literary  character,  highly  respectable.  To  correcteech  mis- 
takes, we  therefore  declare,  as  we  declared  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
whatever  expressions  in  the  Numbers  above  mentioned,  or  in  any 
other  Number  of  our  work,  may  be  construed  "  as  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Gleig,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  clergyman,"  are  hubby 
extracted  ;  and  we  consider  ourselves  as  indebted  to  him  for  his 
moderation  in  accepting  of  this  apology,  and  for  withdrawing  an 
action  for  damages  brought  at  his  instance  against  us  before  the  Court 
of  Session.  ANDREW  THOMSON  * 

We  offer  no  other  comment  on  this  curious  document  than 
this  ;  that  to  confide  the  drawing  up  of  the  Second  Statement 
to  an  individual,  how  respectable  soever  his  abilities,  who  stood 
thus  committed,  was  a  very  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  step, 
and  one  which  called,  we  think,  for  our  obnoxious  animadversion. 

We  acknowledge  that  our  remarks  upon  the  Second  State- 
ment were  severe ;  and  in  one  place,  we  laughed  at  the  Writer** 
assuming  a  dictatorial  tonfe  which  appeared  to  us  to  partake 
more  of  the  mock  majesty  of  the  pedagogue,  than  of  the  holy 
courage  of  the  great  Reformer  whose  name  we  were  led  to 
place  in  juxta-position  with  his  own.*    But  even  though  we 

•  We  can  assure  Dr.  Thomson,  that  we  did  not  mean  to  »nt»"^ti» 


should  be  thought  to  have  treated  Dr.  Thomson  with  too  little 
reverence  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  aware  of  having  used  a  single 
phrase  which  can  be  construed  into  a  violation  of  the  proprieties  of 
controversy.  That  the  article  contains  a  scurrilous  expression,  a 
single  'bad  name/  we  challenge  the  Complainant  to  prove.  Re- 
spect for  our  own  character,  if  not  regard  for  our  opponent,  would 
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very  difficult  to  keep  one's  hands  clean  in  handling  some  sub- 
jects. We  have  occasionally  to  encounter  a  great  deal  of  mud 
in  the  service  of  the  public.  But  Dr.  Thomson  should  not 
decry  the  profession :  he  works  at  the  same  craft  as  ourselves. 
If  we  are  literary  scavengers,  he  too  handles  the  broom.  If 
we  have  too  rudely  crossed  bis  path  in  this  instance,  we  shall 
endeavour  hereafter  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Were  he  better 
acquainted  with  us,  be  would  know  that  he  has  described  a, 
fictitious  character.  We  cannot  help  being  young,  though  we 
are  not  so  very  young  as  be  imagines ;  we  are  not  at  allmadj 
and  by  no  means  ill-natured. 

But  seriously ;  had  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  been  the  only 
object  of  Dr.  Thomson's  vituperative  eloquence,  and  the  sole 
cause  of  his  appearing  before  the  public  in  an  attitude  so  ill 


that  he  was  a  pedagogue,  by  saving  that  he  reminded  us  of  the  au- 
thoritative airs  of  one,  or  that  John  Knox  waf  a  martyr,  though  we 
spoke  of  him  as  displaying  a  martyr's  courage.  He  is  not  the  less 
welcome  to  his  joke  at  our  supposed  blunder ;  and  as  he  feels  honoured 
by  having  suggested  the  image  of  the  great  Scottish  Reformer,  we  will 
gratify  him  still  further,  by  citing  a  passage  from  Or.  M'Crie.'s  cha- 
racter of  Knox,  which  mav  explain  how  we  came  to  ussociate  their 
names.  '  Most  of  his  faults  may  be  traced  to  his  natural  tempera- 
ment His  passions  were  strong ;  he  felt  with  the  utmost  keenness 
on  every  subject  which  interested  him,  and  as  he  felt,  he  expressed 
himself,  without  disguise' and  without  affectation.  The  warmth  pf 
his  zeal  was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  language ;  his  inflexi- 
ble adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  mind  occasionally  assumed  the  appearance  of  haughtiness 
and  disdain.  A  stranger  to  complimentary  or  smooth  language,  little 
concerned  about  the  manner  in  which  his  reproofs  were  received,  pro- 
vided  they  were  merited,  too  much  impressed  with  the  evil  of  the 
offence  to  think  of  the  rank  or  character  of  the  offender,  he  often 
uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt 
to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  The  liberties  which  Be  took  in  censuring 
the  actions  of  individuals  of  the  highest  rank,  appear  the  more  jstrange 
and  intolerable  to  us.  when  contrasted  with  the  reserve  and  timidity 
of  modern  times.9    M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox.   Vol.  II.  p.  255. 


m 

idapted  to  promote  bis  reputation  or  Us  useflAntitf,  #• 
be  more  disposed  to  feel  compunctious  regret  at  fatting 
trim  any  provocation.    But  in  the  present  pamphlet,  he' 
to  be  running  a  muck,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  moat  Afcsl  eotely 
baited,  to  display  such  indiscriminate  fury.    It  has  famreeca 
how  he  turns  round  on  Mr.  Craig.    Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Brown,  aad 
Mr.  Campbell  come  off  little  better.    Amicus, 4  unhappjr  cree- 

•  ture/  though  treated  as  if  Dr.  Thomson  was  half  amid  of 
him  yet,  does  not  escape  without  being  made  ontT'to  be  a 
simpleton, '  bad  in  his  principles,  weak  in  his  reasonings,  and 
r  gross  in  his  misrepresentations.9    The  *  prejudiced,  iriUreeted, 

•  time-serving  Conductors  of  the  Evangelical  Magasine/  are 
reproved  in  the  same  style,  for  giving  insertion  to  *  one  of  the 
'  most  foolish  productions  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 

•  peruse9 — a  '  small- ware  of  absurdity  and  abuse.*  The 
Christian  Guardian  is  as  '  ignorant  as  he  is  unfair.*  *  Bet  the 
treatment  all  these  several  parties  meet  with,  is  merey  and 
kindness/compared  with  the  full  measure  of  spleen  nndmaSea 
which  he  exhausts  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Congrega- 
tionalism To  that  Writer's  secret  instigation,  he  ascribes  the 
ill-treatment  which  he  has  received  at  our  hands.  He  Itmom* 
he  says,  that  we  were'  aided  by  him.  It  is  utterly  untrue.  Hie 
Eclectic  Reviewer  and  the  Congregationalist  had  had 
munication  whatever  on  the  subject.  We  will  not  trans 
dark  insinuations,  the  malignant  slanders  with  which 
gentleman's  character  is  assailed.  They  admit  of  bat  one 
answer — a  civil  prosecution,  which  might  possibly  ednce 
another  retractation  similar  to  that  which  baa  heme  adorned  the 
pages  ,  of  the  Instructor.  If  any  person,  after  reading'  the 
paragraph  in  question,  should  still  think  that  Dr.  Tbosnsen  has 
any  thing  to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  his  opponents*  with- 
out being  compelled  to  do  it,  we  will  cheerfully  retract  any 
injurious  expressions. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Oorham,  who  has  devoted  ssi 
Appendix,  in  the  present  Pamphlet,  to  '  Remarks  on  the  Coo- 

*  duct  of  the  Eclectic  Review/  which  it  would  be  impoesiWn 
to  notice  as  they  deserve,  without  personal  explanations  m  ' 
teresting  to  our  readers  and  unsuitable  to  the  pagea  of 
Journal.    We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  far 
having,  in  a  former  article,  sufficiently  exposed  his 
misrepresentations.     First,  he  now  asserts,  that  the  whole 
argument  of  our  first  article  *  implied  scepticism  aa  to  the 

*  Divine  authority  of  eight  books  in  the  Protestant  Cteoo  ;* 

.  and '  that  the  principle  on  which  the  Reviewer  signed,  indhedee 

'  two  more.  Job  and  Daniel.9.  We  have  only  to  njqaf  <tjtus  ff- 

iterated  calumny  with  a  positive  denial,  and  leave  ear 
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io  decide  on  both  the  integrity  and  the.  motives  of  the  man,  who 
not  only  persists  in  such  a  charge  after  our  explicit  disavowal, 
but  takes  the  opportunity  of  circulating,  it  where  he  thinks,  the 
refutation  is  not  likely  to  follow  it.  Secondly,  like  his  friend 
Dr.  Thomson,  he  accuses  the  Reviewer  of  indulging  in  the 
language  of  reproach,  calumny,  and  vulgar  abuse,  and  he. is 
happy  not  to  have  returned  railing  for. railing.  Here,  again,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  unaffected  courtesy  in  which 
his  pamphlet  was  spoken  of,  and  to  the  proofs  which  we  were 
under  the  necessity  of  subsequently  providing,  of '  faithless  and 
'  ungeotlemanly'  dealing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gorham,  in  return 
for  the  lenity  we  had  shewn  him.  We  know  of  no  expressions 
that  we  could  employ  to  describe  his  conduct,  more  mild  than 
those  which  he  has  compelled  us  to  use.  We  have  no  wish  to 
impeach  his  honesty  or  integrity  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
but  he  has  shewn  himself  a  dishonest  controvertist,  and  his 
references  to  alleged  private  conversations  and  extracts  from 
private  notes,  would  justify  severer  language  than  we  choose  to 
employ.  To  an  exposure  of  his  attempt  to  identify  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  with  those  of  Le  Clerc,  hie 
has  deemed  it  prudent  to  make  no  reference;  but  has  taken  great 
pains  to  disprove  a  charge  which  was  never  advanced,  and  which, 
would  not  have  been  advanced,  without  being  substantiated.  But, 
in  fact,  as  he  relies  upon  impunity,  only  because  the  proofs  of  his 
dishonourable  conduct  will  not  find  their  way  .into  the  channels 
in  which  be  is  most  anxious  to  circulate  his  attack  on  our 
Journal,  we  shall  not  trespass  further  on  the  patience  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  Gorham  rejected  with  scorn  our  praise,  bearing 
in  mind,  as  he  politely  told  us,  the  laudarid  laudato  viro  ;  let 
him  rejoice, — he  has  the  praise  and  warm  approbation  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson. 


ArL  II.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franeaue.  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814.  By  F.  A.  Mignet.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.  pp.  1013.    Price  11.  Is.    third  Edition.     Paris.     1826. 

''pHIS  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  singular  book,  andit  appears 
**•  to  have  awakened  a  very  unusual  degree  of  interest,  in 
circles  where  it  might  have  been  quite  as  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Bourbons,  if  it  had  been  received  less  cordially. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  able,  somewhat  artful /and  ex- 
ceedingly eloquent  pleading  in  behalf  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  all  its  institutional  forms ;  and  at  the  same  time,  an  exposure 
of  the  circumstances  which  made  those  eligible  forms  ineffec- 
tive, and  surrendered  the  vantage-ground  of  power  and  public 
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opinion  to  the  various  parties  which  successively  presented 
themselves  on  the  arena,  combatants  for  influence  and  empire. 
Although,  however*  we  think  highly  of  this  spirited  work,  it 
has  not,  by  any  means,  appeared  to  us  so  convincing  as  it  has 
to  some  or  our  contemporaries.  The  Author  is  skilful  in  the 
use  of  generalization,  but  he  not  infrequently  carries  it  too  far. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
hypothesis,  than  to  lose  sight  of  those  minor  circumstances 
which  go  to  the  making  up  of  leading  events,  but  of  which 
some,  it  may  be,  are  more  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  his- 
torian, than  the  more  conspicuous  results  to  which  they  appear 
subordinate.  Nothing  can  be  easier,  than  to  seize  on  certain 
commanding  points,  and  then,  by  adroit  management,  to  exhibit 
such  a  selection  of  interjacent  lines  and   elevations  as  shall 

S've  to  the  combination  almost  any  required  shape  and  aspect 
at,  how  easy  and  convenient  soever  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
satisfactory.     Even  where  the  premises  may  be  accurately 
stated,  and  the  inferences  fairly  drawn,  we  find  ourselves  in- 
quiring, whether  there  be  not  something  in  arrear,  some  re- 
luctant but  influential  minor,  that  may  be  well  nigh  entitled  to 
change  places  with  its  c  swaggering  major,   or  at  least  to  have 
a  more  obvious  and  emphatic  bearing  on  the  predicate*    On  the 
whole,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  M.  Mignet's 
views,  perhaps  because  they  so  nearly  coincide  with  our  awn ; 
but  we  coula  have  wished  that  he  had,  in  certain  instances, 
allowed  more  weight  to  details  which  he  has  either  wholly  neg- 
lected, or  cursorily  indicated.    At  the  same  time,  all  this  is  in- 
comparably better  than  the  error  into  which  some  historians 
of  the  Revolution  have  fallen,  of  ascribing  all  to  circum- 
stances, and  allowing  nothing  for  that  regular  march  of  motive 
and  action,  cause  and  effect,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
throughout  all  in  which  the  human  hand  and  intellect  are  con- 
cerned.   Some  of  these  annalists  seem  to  have  referred  every 
great  occurrence  to  its  distinct  intrigue,  and  to  have  allowed 
nothing  for  public  sentiment  or  popular  energy  as  its  expression. 
The  different  changes  of  scene  are,  in  their  view,  little  more 
than  the  startling  but  unmeaning  transitions  of  a  pantomime, 
in  which,  at  the  rap  of  Harlequin's  lath  sword,  a  three-legged 
stool  Starts  up  into  a  triumphal  arch,  a  boiling  kettle  expands 
into  a  Geyser,  or  the  Andes,  with  their  caverns  and  their  cata- 
racts, dwindle   into  a  farm -yard  with  its  dunghill   and  its 
horse-pond.    All  this  is  miserably  shallow,  andM.Mignet  is 
too  accurate  an  observer  and  too  profound  a  thinker,  to  give 
into  this  pedlar-like  system :  his  errors  are  those  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  they  are  neither  frequent  nor  injurious. 
Perhaps  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
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French  Revolution  as  an  enormous  and  uncompensated  mischief. 
Horror-struck  at  the  scenes  of  blood  and  devastation  which 
mingled  with  its  early  stages,  alarmed  at  the  circumstances  of 
civic  disorder  which  followed  these,  and  at  the  struggles  of 
armed  parties  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  splendid  though 
oppressive  administration  of  Napoleon,  we  are  too  .apt  to  lose 
sight  of  what  France  was,  and  what  she  now  is.    *  Young  men 

*  and  foreigners/  says  Madame  de  Stael,  '  who  knew  nothing 

*  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  who  see  at  the  present 
'  time,  the  people  enriched  by  the  division  of  property  a&4  the 

*  suppression  of  tythes  and  the  feudal  regime,  can  have  no  idea 

*  of  the  situation  of  this  country,  when  the  nation  had  to  bear 
'  up  under  the  weight  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.    The 

*  partizans  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  have  often  said,  that  a 
4  French  peasant  was  more  wretched  than  a  negro.  This  might 
'  be  a  good  argument  for  relieving  the  whites,  bat  not  Tor 
'  steeling  the  heart  againBt  the  blacks.9 

«  The  Revolution/  writes  M.  Mignet,  '  has  not  only  modified  the 
political  power;  it  has  changed  the  whole  interior  existence  of  the 
nation.  The  social  forms  01  the  middle  ages  were  still  retained. 
The  soil  was  divided  into  provinces  at  variance  with  each  ether ;  men 
were  divided  into  rival  classes.  Though  the  nobility  had  lost  att 
their  powers,  they  preserved  all  their  distinctions;  the  people  bad  no 
rights,  royalty  had  no  limits,  and  France  was  given  up  to  the  con- 
fusion of  ministerial  despotism,  of  distinct  and  conflicting  systems  of 
administration,  and  of  corporations!  privileges.  For  ibis  erosive  state 
of  things,  the  Revolution  has  substituted  another,  more  conformable 
to  justice  and  better  suited  to  our  times.  It  has  replaced  what  was 
arbitrary,  bjj  the  law,  privilege,  by  equality ;  it  has  delivered  men  from 
the  distinctions  of  class,  the  soil  from  the  barriers  of  province,  in- 
dustry from  the  shackles  of  corporations  and  companies,  agriculture 
from  feudal  subjection  and  the  oppression  of  tythes,  property  from 
the  trammels  of  substitutions;  and  it  has  combined  all  in  one  state, 
one  civil  code,  one  people/ 

Without  engaging  in  that  most  absurd  and  mischievous  of 
political  speculations,  the  per  contra  of  sufferings  incurred  ancl 
Dlessings  secured,  we  shall  say,  that  a  beneficial  change  like 
this  may  well  be  balanced  against  some  at  least  of  the  miseries 
endured  in  the  transit,  and  that  another  inquiry  will  then  re- 
main to  be  made,  before  we  can  venture  on  a  general  estimate 
— How  much  of  the  wretchedness  actually  inflicted,  is  to  W 
attributed  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  how  much  to 
mismanagement  1 — to  ministerial  indiscretion,  to  royal  tergi- 
versation, to  irritating  opposition  from  within,  and  to  exaspe- 
rating and  sanguinary  menace  from  without  f*  We  have  no 
wish  to  extenuate  the  excesses  of  the  Fwncb  Revolution;  <#4 
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.would  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  purchasing 
its  blessings  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  its  personal  infliction; 
but  we  must  own  that,  when  a  series  of  events,  some  of  them 
revolting  to  every  good  feeling  of  our  nature,  has  actually 
taken  place,  we  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  lasting  good  has  been 
the  result. 

*  To  effect  such  a  mighty  reformation,  the  Revolution  had  many 
obstacles  to  overcome ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  temporary 
excesses  to  accompany  lasting  benefits.  The  men  of  privilege  strove 
to  hinder  it ;  Europe  endeavoured  to  put  it  down ;  and,  forced  to  the 
contest,  it  could  neither  measure  its  efforts,  nor  moderate  its  victory. 
Interned  resistance  led  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  and  ex- 
ternal .aggression  to  military  domination.  Yet  the  end  was  obtained, 
in  spite. of  anarchy,  and  in  spite  of  despotism;  the  stocient  state  of 
society  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  one  be- 
came settled  under  the  empire.* 

*  When  a  reform  has  become  necessary,  and  the  moment  of  accom- 
plishing it  has  arrived,  nothing  hinders,  every  thing  subserves  it 
Happy  then  were  men  if  they  would  come  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, if  some  would  yield  the  overplus  of  their  possession,  if  others 
.would  content  themselves  with  the  concession  of  their  exigencies ; 
revolutions  would  be  amicably  adjusted,  and  the  historian  would  not 
have  to  record  either  excesses  or  calamities  *  it  would  be  his  task  to 
exhibit  humanity  become  wiser,  more  free,  and  more  fortunate*  But 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  annals  of  nations  oner  no  example  of 
this  prudence  in  sacrifices : — those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  them, 
•refuse ;  those  who  require,  impose  them ;  and  good,  as  well  as  evil,  is 
affected  by  means  and  with  the  violence  of  usurpation.  As  yet,  there 
has  been  no  sovereign  but  force.' 

M.  Mignet  has  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  unfolding 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  explaining  the  different 
crises  which  interrupted  the  regularity  of  its  course.  Both  of 
these  he  has  accomplished  with  singular  ability,  but,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  with  too  little  regard  to  special  circum- 
stances. It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  forms  in  which 
writers  exhibit,  and  the  inflexible  tenacity  with  which  they 
maintain,  their  hypotheses  on  this  important  subject.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  of  opinion,  that  if  her  father,  M.  Necker,  had  been 
maintained  in  his  first  administration,  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  occurred,  Bertrand  de  Moleville  seems  to  think  it 
an  affair  of  intrigue  from  beginning  to  end.  And  M.  Mignet 
makes  it  out  to  have  been  a  regular  succession  of  wise  consti- 
tutions, as  regularly  violated  and  rendered  pull  bj  coups  £ 
it  at. 

'  We  shall  see  by  whose  fault  it  was  that,  after  opening  under  audi 
happy  auspices,  it  degenerated  wo  violently  $.  in  what  manner  it 
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ed  France  into  a  republic,  and  bow,  on  the  wreck  of  this,  H 
I  die  empire.  Tbete  different  phases  were  almost  compulsory, 
was  the  irresistible  power  of  the  events  which  produced  them* 
uld,  however,  be  rash  to  a$rm  that  the  face  of  things  might  not 
been  changed ;  hut  it  it  certain,  that  the  Revolution,  with  the 
s  that  originated  it,  and  the  passions  which  it  roused  or  directed, 
not  but  have  such  a  course  and  such  an  issue.' 

ie  French  Revolution  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of  popular 
ig.    It  was  the  work  of  centuries,  and  would  lead  us  back 
the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  were  we  to  undertake  its 
ination.    From  its  very  outset,  the  monarchy  of  France 
been  a  wavering  and  undefined  power.    Elective  under  the 
races,  hereditary  in  feudal  times,  it  gradually  increased 
it  had  absorbed  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  authori- 
and  only  had  recourse  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  Gene- 
when  the  necessity  for  subsidies  became  urgent.    But  this 
r,  which  might  have  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  fixed  and 
tive  constitution,  was  itself  so  ill -constructed  and  so  in- 
tent as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  constitutional 
oration.      Made  up    of  three  distinct  classes,  nobility, 
gy,  and  Third  Estate,  deliberating  in  different  chambers, 
giving  in  their  conclusions  separately,  the  former  two  could 
tys  outvote  the  latter.    Hence  this  body  never  took  a  de- 
d  character,  nor  occupied  a  commanding  station.    The 
liaments  were  originally  nothing  more  than  conservators  of 
privileges  of  their  respective  provinces,  as  they  were  suc- 
lvely  annexed  to  the  crown ;  trat  they  gradually  absorbed 
judicial  authority,  claiming  the  additional  right  of  giving 
rithholding  a  legalizing  sanction  to  taxes  imposed  by  the 
;.    Now,  although  it  might  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
stitution  out  of  these  chaotic  elements,  yet,  it  will,  we  ap- 
pend, require  some  hardihood  to  maintain,  even  with  Burke 
an  authority,  that  they  actually  composed  one.    We  would 
>mmend  the  perusal,  on  this  subject,  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
3  discussion  of  the  question—'  I  avoit-il  une  constitution  en 
ranee  avant  la  Revolution?'    In  all  this,  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
ly  of  the  people,  the  nation  itself,  went  for  nothing.  Events, 
rever,  were  continually  occurring^  to  remind  it  of  its  power; 
I  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  knowledge 
ong  the  popular  classes  had  dissipated  the  delusion  which 
igned  privilege  to  a  few,  and  endurance  to  the  rest.    The 
;uniary  embarrassments  of  the  court  were  intolerable.    The 
lausting  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  profligate  excesses  of  Louis 
L,  had  thrown  the  finances  into  almost  irremediable  disorder, 
i  the  desperate  charlatanism  of  Calonne  rendered  an  appeal 
the  people  indispensiblq.    Louis  XVI.  seems  to  have  acted 
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under  a  fttal  spell,    Jlis  first  ohQic?  of  a  injtfetpr  Wat  lrf*  . 

net,  and  the  frivolous  and  selfish  Mftqrepaa,.  on  whon*  he  tori* 

began  thecareer  of  half-measure*  end  eystettatie  iaeomttn- 

cies.     Turcot,  Malesherbes,    and   Necker  were  called  iato 

action  by  this  intriguing  courtier ;  but  the  moment  in  whisk 

they  became  obnoxious  to  Maorepas,  was  the  last  of  their  oft* 

cial  existence.     After  the  death  of  this  aged  minister/  the 

queen  appears  to  have  assumed  the  management;  of  the  long, 

and  the  direction  of  affairs.    Calonne  ruined  eveyy  tiling.;  he 

created  an  enormous  deficit,  convoked  the  assembly  of  tfre  Jb< 

tables,  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  AU  was  now  m  ^nfntfoiii 

The  convocation  of  the  States-General  -seemed  the  only  reowb, 

and  this  first  movement  of  the  Revolution  took  place  on  tfct 

6th  of  May,  1789.    In  all  these  transactions,  nothing  eoald  be 

v  more  absurd,  nothing  more  impolitic,  than  the  coadnot  of  thf 

court  Instead  of  either  resisting  firmly,  or  yielding  qi  aiiiuadi 

every  point  was  contested,  and  every  concession  so  jnljpctaadp 

made,  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  given  iq>  Qohrl* 

force.    Incessant  opposition  irritated  the.  people,  wlp)?  «■! 

constant  success  in  the  end,  made  them  presumptuous  mniejEr 

acting.  ^  Even  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  convention  of  the 

States,  in  lieu  of  acceding  cheerfully,  and  adooting  evpnr  po*» 

sible  measure  for  rendering  it  at  once  acceptable  fU)d  t^nitatl 

invention  seems  to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  aftflTieifrlatjfm  of 

petty  insults  and  restrictions.    The  clergy  in  feigh  poattm 

with  cassock,  mantle,  and  square  cap,  or  with  tb*  purpla  gave 

and  rochet,  walked  first  in  the  procession.    Thpu  came  tkp 

nobles  in  black,  with  cloth-of-gold  waistcoat,  lac*  ptmvat,  tad 

hat  ornamented  with  white  plumes.    Last  followed  the  Ifciid 

Estate,  in  plain  black,  short  cloak,  muslin  neckcloth,  an4  bat 

without  feathers  or  loop.    All  this  small-minded  afieptalam  flf 

distinction  and  etiquette,  clearly  shewed  on  which  ftydf  fifllflif 

would  ultimately  range. 

Perhaps  no  body  of  men  was  ev$r  placed  in  ipprp  differ 
circumstances,  or  contained  a  larger  proportion  pf  Jhygfely- 

Eifted  and  pure-intentioned  men,  than  ihp  Con^tpftpt  Afljap* 
ly.  Of  its  great  leader,  however,  although  £90  nn^pnpgt 
well  be  said  in  eulogy  of  his  geniup,  eloquence,  dejrijmMfr  #1(1 
iact,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  hye  payer  fpjr  a  pio^puffegt 
lost  sight  of  self;  and  yet,  we  are  willing  Uf  talieae,  guit  W  m 
his  views  he  contrived  to  identify,  to  the  stUsfatfffn  qf  JpMHp 
political  conscience,  his  own  a£gian4i?ainent  fyitji  flft  jpeB- 
being  of  France.  Unquestionably  he  saw  4istiacflyf  fU)A  W»4 
a  precision  that  no  one  else  could  approach,  the  tearful  ten- 
dencies of  things;  and  it  must  for  ever  rWW  #s ,  WBHIbM* 
etfgina,  ptattar  Jiip.pwrcrfc]  int^wl  |*d  HP^nMtft  Mh 


3adty  mitildha^sutt^ed'or  failed  in  the  atterript  to  afreet 
the  tremendous  impulse  which  had been  given,  chiefly  by  his 
Instrumentality,  to  thfe  great  political  machine.  Death  CM 
•tiort  all  his  designs,  ana  the  man  who,  when  he  Ant  entered 
the  hall  of  the  States-general,  was  gazed  upon  and  shunned  ad 
&  bc  mi-demon,  wax  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  tears  of  kria 
fc'duutry.  i  ■ 

'  He  was  a  man,'  writes  M.  Migpet,  '  who  wanted  nothing  but 
opportunity  to  bc  great.  At  Rome,  in  the  bright  days  of  the  raputs 
lie,  be  would  have  been  one  of  the  Gracchi ;  in  its  decline,  a  Catume ; 
in  the  squabbles  of  the  Fronde,  a  Cardinal  de  Ret  z';  and  in  the  decre- 
pitude of  a  monarchy,  where  a  being  such  as  be  could  only  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  his  immense  faculties  in  scenes  of  agitation, 
be  bad  made  himself  remarked  by  the  vehemence  of  huj  paMons,  by 
the  visitations  of  power,  by  a  life  passed  in  committing  disorders,  and 
suffering  their  consequences.  This  prodigious  activity  required  ate* 
ploy  merit,  and  the  Revolution  furnished  it.  Accustomed  to  the 
struggle  against  despotism,  irritated  at  the  contempt  of  a  nobility  «o 
much  his  inferior,  and  which  utterly  rejected  him,  able,  audacious, 
eloquent,  Mirabeau  felt  that  the  Revohitionwould.be  his  work  and 
his  life.  He  fully  answered  the  principal  exigencies  of  his  epoch. 
His  sentiments,  his  voice,  his  action,  were  tho«  of  a  tribune.  In 
perilous  circumstances,  his  master  spirit  hurried  away  the  assembly; 
in  difficult  discussions,  he  would  terminate  them  hy  a  single  stroke : 
with  a  word  he  quelled  ambitions,  silenced  enmities,  disconcerted 
rivalries.  This  powerful  mortal,  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  commotion, 
abandoning  himself  sometimes  to  the  energy,  sometimes  to  the  fami- 
liarities of  strength,  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  eesetobsyt 
He  speedily  obtained  an  immense  popularity,  which  he  preserved  te 
the  last.*  ■ 

We  shall  not  entangle  ourselves  in  the  interminable  inquiry, 
whether  the  constitution  of  1791  was,  or  Was  not,  the  beat 
suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  France.  M.  Mignet 
contends  for  the  affirmative.  Madame  de  Stael  pleads  energe- 
tically, but  rather  dogmatically,  for  two  chambers  and  the  Eng- 
1 1 0 1  constitution.  Whichever  of  these  two  great  authorities  may 
be  right,  one  thing  is  clear  ;  that  an  hereditary  honse  of  peers, 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  then  formed  the  majority  of  the 
French  noblesse,  would  have  held  obstinately  with  the  court  j 
and  in  that  case,  we  can  see  nothing  that  could  have  prevented 
a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  for  power,  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  to  the  popular  side.  That  a 
sanguinary  contest,  or  rather, :!.  t  scenes  of  unexampled  horrflr, 
did  actually  occur,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  invalidation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  assembly  in  ibis  respect.  Events  over  which 
they  bad  no  control,  intervened,  and  rendered  their  labours  liti- 
gatory.   One  enormous  aud  iuerediblft  fcnlt,  hc*er«r,  Ssef  p 
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unquestionably  committed.  From  motives  qf  erroneous  dis- 
interestedness, they  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance,  excluding 
themselves  from  eligibility  to  seats  in  the.  assembly  .whia 
should  immediately  succeed  them,  and  .by  this  absurd  regula- 
tion, left  the  field  open  to  inexperience,  rashness,  and  ambi- 
tion. Bitterly  must  they  have  repented  their  mock  heroisn, 
when  they  witnessed  the  ferocious  struggles  that  in  their  retail 
deluged  France  with  blood,  and  swept  away  all  the  securities 
of  domestic  peace,  as  well  as  every  legitimate  source  of  na- 
tional elevation. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  lit 
of  October  1791 ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  after  the 
sequestration  of  so  much  splendid  talent  as  was  comprised  in 
the  first  representative  body,  so  large  a  proportion  of  superior 
men  should  have  been  at  hand  for  the  new  elections*    The 
great  leaders-  of  the  Assembly  in*  the  first  instance,  wett  the 
members  forming,  the  party  usually  termed,  Of  the  Giroade; 
and  of  these,  the  most  eloquent,  perhaps  the  most  >so  of  all  thi 
revolutionary  orators—was  Vergniaud.    Unhappily,  bowgre^ 
these  men  were  little  more  than  speakers,  and  among'  their 
more  thorough-going  antagonists,  there  were  men  of  actios* 
before  whose,  decision  and  sanguinary  energy,  the  man  of 
words  were  compelled  to  give  way.    The  cardinal'  error  of  the 
Girondists  lay  in  their  constant  trimming  to  the  popular  gals* 
Instead  of  a  firm  reliance  on  their  talents  and  their  good  in- 
tentions, they  engaged  with  their  adversaries^*  ihe  Mbuutaia, 
in  a  fatal  rivalry  for  the  good  graces  of  the  low  democracy  of 
France.    The  men  who  should  have  formed  and  guided  pwSs 
opinion,  truckled  to  the  clamours  of  the  mob.    Their  conduct 
on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVIth  was  imbecility  itself.     They 
wished  to  save  him,  and  voted  for  his  death.    They  endea- 
voured to  effect  his  liberation  by  balf-measur&s.    In  me  of  s 
manly  and  decided  appeal  to  the  principles  of  virtue  end  ho- 
nour, they  had  recourse  to '  policizing;'  and  the  result  of  ell  tfcil 
was,  what  it  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  be,  disgraceful  defeat 
Some  of  these  patriotic  men,  however,  conducted  Ihomsalm 
with  consummate  courage  and  integrity :  Lanjuinais,  in  parti* 
cular,  maintained  that  high-minded  attachment  to  liberty  anil     I 
justice  which  has  marked  every  step  of  his  admirable  course.        1 

M.  Mignet's  classification  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution  k,  I 
if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  highly  ingenious.  The  events  000-  c 
nected  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  in  July  1780,- he  eon-  p 
siders  as  the  insurrection  of  the  middle  class  of  society  against  ' 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  I 
massacre  of  the  Swiss,  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  a*  tbeia*  |p 
surgency  of  the  multitude  against  the  middle  class.    At  all  I* 
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nts,  it  sealed  <*he  fate  of  the  unfortunate  IWw,  wJ*o*eribt»< 
ore  was  immediately  decreed,  and  reduced  the  Giiondiela,: 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  impolitic  abandonment-, 
the  constitutional  king,  to  present  nullity  and  subsequent, 
traction.  La  Fayette  had  previously  made  a  hazardous  but 
successful  attempt  in  favour  of  the  constitution,  and  he  sow : 
tted  France. 

In  our  times,  few  lives  have  been  eaually  pure  with  that  of  La 
ette,  few  characters  more  nobly  consistent,  few  popularities  more 
ing  and  more  honourably  acquired.     After  having,  side  by  side 
i  Washington,  defended  liberty  in  America,  he  was  anxious,  like 
i,  to  establish  it  similarly  in  France ;  but  our  revolution  afforded' 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  a  character.    When  a  people' 
krfor  liberty  without  internal  disunion,  and  with  no  enemies  Dot 
n  without,  a  liberator  may  be  found,  such  as  in  Switzerland  a  Wit* . 
i  Tell,  in  the  Low-Countries  a  prince  of  Orange,  in  America  a 
ishington ;  but  when  that  high  object  is  pursued  in  the  teeth  of 
losftion  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  middt  of  factions  and  battles, 
h  a  state  of  things  can  only  produce  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte, 
j  make  themselves  the  dictators  of  revolutions  after  the  struggles } 
I  exhaustion  of  parties.    La  Fayette,  active  in  the  first  epoch  of 
crisis,   pledged  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  maintain  its  results* 
i  became  the  general  of  the  middle  class,  both  at  the  head  of  the 
ional  guard  during  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  of  the  army 
ler  the  Legislative.    With  this  class  he  rose,  and  with  it  he  could  ^ 
;  but  fall.    It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  if  he  took  some  false  steps,: 
fiad  never  but  one  end,  and  that  was  liberty :  he  never  used  but  r 
3  mean,  and  that  was  the  law.    The  manner  in  which,  while  still , 
ing,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  the  two  worlds,  his, 
•rious  conduct,  his  invariable  constancy,  are  his  claims  to  the  admi- 
ion  of  posterity.' 

»  * 

Fhe  massacres  of  September  1792,  were  the  work  of  Danton, 
irst-rate  revolutionnairt ;  ferocious  and  sanguinary  when  his 
uis  required  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  capable  of  milder  sen- 
aunts  when  the  crisis  had  passed  away.  Believing  that  there 
ts  in  France  a  majority  of  royalists,  and  apprehending,  or 
ecting  to  apprehend,  that  they  would  take  the  opportunity 

rising  in  insurrection  while  the  allied  armies  advanced  upon* 
a  capital,  he  proposed  and  perpetrated  those  deeds  of  horror, 
•  way  of  intimidation  and  repression,  while  the  republican 
fie  en  masse  advanced  to  the  frontier.    The  able  manoeuvres. 

Dumouriez  baffled  the  invading  force,  and  the  political 
irties  of  France  were  at  leisure  to  prepare  for  their '  keen  en- 
counter' in  the  National  Convention,  which  succeeded  the 
sgislative  Assembly  on  the  20th  of  September  1792.  Of  this: 
jriod  of  history-*-tbe  reign  of  terror — the  reading  would  be 
arcely  endurable,  were  it  not  for  the  poetical  justice  which 
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successively  overtook  the  principal  agents  in  the  different 
actions  of  this  dreadful  season.  After  having  availed  then* 
selves  of  the  aid  of  the  Girondists  to  sacrifice  the  king,  the 
Mountain  succeeded  in  arresting  and  sending  to  the  scafibU 
the  leading  members  of  that  party*  Then  came  a  struggle  far 
superiority  among  the  victors,  and  Robespierre  sent  in  enocee- 
cession  to  the  guillotine,  Hebert  and  his  gang,  the  Dantootstt, 
who  had  dared  to  talk  of  mercy  and  a  milder  regime,  together 
with  all  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  all  whose  death  might  tend 
to  strike  terror  into  the  people  and  to  confirm  his  iron  rule. 
At  length  came  the  ever  memorable  9th  of  Thermidor,  and  Ua 
career  of  blood  closed  in  blood*  But  by  this  time,  the  public 
mind  in  France  seems  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change* 
Parties  had  so  often  been  broken  up,  and  suchetrange  shifting!, 
divisions,  and  coalitions  had  taken  place  in  the  political  scene, 
that  a  gradual  fusion  and  amalgamation  had  been  imperceptibly 
effecting,  and  a  tendency  to  royalism  had  gained  ground  to  s 
considerable  extent.  The  new  constitution— that  which  esta- 
blished two  Legislative  Councils  and  an  Executive  Direototy— 
though  framed  by  men  who  were  moderate  republicans,  in  the 
hope  of  a  definitive  organization  of  power,  was  an  approach, 
though  a  distant  one,  to  aristocratical,  if  not  to  monarchical 
forms ;  and  the  more  active  royalists  had  resolved  to  avail  thsai 
selves  of  this  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  by  oh* 
taining  a  decided  influence  over  the  elections.  Their  pksi 
were,  however,  effectually  defeated  by  a  counter-mancsime 
of  the  Convention,  which  decreed  that  two  thirds  of  the  new 
Councils  should  be  chosen  from  its  own  members.  This  de- 
cided measure  determined  the  conspirators  on  immediate  actios, 
and  having  at  their  command  the  armed  sections  of  Pan 
forming  a  resolute  and  well  disciplined  body  of  forty  tho—nri 
men,  they  instantly  organized  the  formidable  insurrectioa  of  the 
13th  Vend  emiaire.  The  conventional  troops,  principally  regahftt 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  insurgents,  bet  they 
were  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  who  made  such  effective  est 
of  his  artillery,  as  to  decide  the  victory  almost  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  other  arm. 


<  The  convention  lasted  three  years,  from  the  21st  of 
1792,  to  the  26th  of  October  1795  (4th  of  Brumaire  in  die  fear* 
year  of  the  republic).  It  followed  several  directions.  fining  Ik 
first  six  months  of  its  existence,  it  was  agitated  bv  the  struggle  bf 
tween  the  legal  party  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  revolutionary -party  if 
the  Mountain.  The'last  was  dominant  during  the  period  between  the 
Slst  of  May  1793  and  the  9th  Thennidor,  year  2  (&th  of  July  MM)- 
The  convention  then  obeyed  the  government  of  the  comsuOetv 
public  safety,  which  first  ruined  its  ancient  allies  of 
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*hd  the  Mountain,  and*  which  ultimately  perished  by  its  own  divisions. 
Prom  the  9th  Thermidor  to  Brumaire,  year  4,  the  convention  trium-  ' 
phed  over  the  royalist  party,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  mitigated 
republic  in  spite  of  either  party/ 

Though  the  extract  will  be  somewhat  long,  we  shall  here 
translate  part'  of  the  resume  which  M.  Mignet  pauses  at  this 
point  to  make.  It  gives  a  brief  but  spirited  character  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  citation  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  his  modes  of  thinking  on  the  subject. 

*  The  French  Revolution,  which  had  destroyed  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  ruined  to  its  very,  foundations  the  ancient  system  of  society, 
had  two  very  distinct  objects;  that  of  a  free  constitution,  and  that  of  a 
civilization  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  six  years  that  we 
have  passed  through,  exhibit  the  efforts  of  each  of  the  classes  which 
made  up  the  French  nation,  to  establish  its  own  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. The  partizans  of  privilege  were  anxious  to  establish  their' 
regime  against  the  court  and  against  the  class  of  citizens,  by  the 
maintenance  of  separate  orders  and  of  the  States-general ;  the  citizens 
aimed  at  establishing  theirs  against  the  men  of  privilege  and  the  mul- 
titude, by  the  code  of  1791 ;  while  the  multitude  endeavoured  to  { 
establish  its  own  against  all  the  other  classes  united,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1793.  None  of  these  governments  could  be  consolidated, 
because  all  were  exclusive.  But  during  all  these  efforts,  each  class, 
having  the  ascendancy  for  a  time,  destroyed  in  the  more  elevated ' 
orders,  all  that  was  intolerant  and  that  opposed  itself  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  civilization. 

^  *  At  the  moment  in  which  the  Directory  succeeded  the  Conven- ' 
tion,  the  conflict  of  the  different  orders  had  greatly  relaxed.     The 
more  violent  of  each  formed  a  party  that  still  strove  for  the  possession 
and  the  form  of  government ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had' 
been  so  thoroughly  agitated  from  1789  to  1795,  was  now  anxious  for 
rest  and  a  quiet  arrangement  according  to  the  new  order  of  things/ 
This  epoch  witnessed  the  close  of  the  movement  towards  liberty,  and 
the  origin  of  that  towards  civilization.     The  Revolution  assumed  its 
second  character,  its  character  of  order,  of  foundation,  and  of  repose/ 
after  the  agitation,  the  immense  labour,  and  the  complete  demolition 
of  its  early  years.       - 

'  This  second  period  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  a 
sort  of  abandonment  of  liberty.    The  different  parties,  finding  them* 
selves  no  longer  able  to  possess  it  in  a  manner  at  once  exclusive  and 
durable,  became  discouraged,  and  seceded  from  public  into  private] 
life.    This  second  period  divided  itself  into  two  epochs :  it  was  Jibe-i 
ral  under  the  directory,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  consulate,  military1 
at  the  close  of  the  consulate  and  under  the  empire.    The  Revolution 
went  on  daily  materializing  more  and  more :  after  having  made  ft 
nation  of  sectaries,  it  made  a  nation  of  labourers,  and  afterwards  a. 
nation  of  soldiers.9 

The  Executive  Directory  was  at  first  made  up  chiefly  of  ef- . 
ficient  and  decided  men,  and  their  efforts  to  raise  their  country 
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from  the  sunk  and  enfeebled  state  in  which  they  found  it,  were 
crowned  with  success.  They  broke  up  the  jacobin  conspiracy 
of  Babceuf,  and  the  more  formidable  efforts  of  the  royalist 
party,  led  by  Pichegru  and  a  majority  of  the  councils,  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  energetic  but  unconstitutional 
measures  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (3  August,  1797).  The  inter- 
ference of  the  army  enabled  the  Directory  to  triumph.  The 
royalists  were  now  completely  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
conflicts  which  afterwards  took  place,  were  between  the  Di- 
rectory and  the  democratic  party.  The  whole  scene,  however, 
of  party  squabble  was  effectually  terminated  on  the  1 8th  and 
19th  Brumaire  (9th  and  10th  of  November,  1799),  the  days 
on  which  Bonaparte  dissolved  the  directorial  government,  and 
commenced  the  consulate. 

We  have  now  given,  up  to  a  point  quite  recent  enough  for 
specific  recollection,  a  general  view  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  French  Revolution,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  present 
Writer.*  Our  general  opinion-  of  his  ability  has  been  already 
given,  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  when  he  comes  down  to 
more  dangerous  times,  he  does  not  in  any  degree  abate  of  the 
firmness  of  his  tone.  He  describes  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration as  '  the  government  of  a  party  against  the  charter,' 
and  affirms  boldly,  that  this  *  retrograde  movement  must  have 
'  its  course  and  its  term.*  Henceforward  no  ruling  power  can 
attain  stability  in  France,  without  the  concession  of  genuine 
political  liberty,  and  the  disposition  to  foster  and  protect  the 
utmost  possible  improvement  of  the  social  system. 


Art.  III.     A  Dissertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  the  Pro* 

fheU    By  the  Rev.  John  Stonard,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Aldingham, 
Lancashire.    8vo.  pp.  492.    London.  1826. 

nPHE  argument  from  prophecy  must  be  allowed  to  rank  high 
**-  among  the  evidences  of  Revealed  religion.  Of  the  varied 
and  accumulative  force  of  this  kind  of  proof,  and  of  the  seve- 
ral purposes  for  which  the  argument  is  available,  it  were  not 
difficult  to  furnish  numerous  and  satisfactory  examples.  Bibli- 
cal Expositors  and  Theologists  have  very  assiduously  and  very 
successfully,  cultivated  this  department  of  sacred  study;  and, 
by  their  elucidations  of  the  philology  of  the  Scriptures,  and 

♦  We  have  been  somewhat  particular  in  marking  dates,  as  they  may 
be  useful  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  documents.  Much  con- 
fusion in  recollection  and  statement  sometimes  arises  from  want  of 
attention  to  these  important  definitions  of  periods  and  events. 
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their  applications  .of  the  reoorded  facts  of  history  to  Ha  pee- . 
dictions,  they  have  readered  an  important  servioe  to  the  Qhurch, 
in  the  means  thus  provided  for  the  instruction  and  confirmation . 
of  mankind  in  the  verities  of  the  sacred  Oracles* 
^  It  must*  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  study  of  the  prophet-  - 
eies  of  Scripture  is,  in  many  jpstrticulars,  difficult  and  perplex*  ' 
ing ;  and  instances  might  easdy  be  produced,  of  interpretations 
aounaubstantiaiiamdaoeoofikjtmlb  as  tbioduoean  entire  die- 
trust  and  rejection  of  them*    The  obscurity  of  the  terms  in  * 
which  those  ancient  predictions  are  conveyed,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  which  we  possess  for  obtaining  in  every  case 
a  correct  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  their  import,  are, 
in  part,  assignable  causes  of  the  various  and  disoordant  expo- 
sitions which  have  been  offered  of  their  design  and  fulfilment. 
Other  causes  of  difference  and  of  failure  are  to  be  found  in  the 
prepossessions  of  interpreters,  in  their  mistakes,  and  in  the  in- 
fluence of  hypotheses  and  system  upon  their  various  scheme*  of 
illustrative  adjustment.     The  support  of  a  particular  hypothesis- 
baa  sometimes  proved  not  a  little  ensnaring  to  a  writer  in  the 
direction  which  it  has  given  to  his  inquiries* 

The  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  have  furnished  employment  to  • 
Biblical  commentators  and  critics  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times;,  and  writers  of  great  ingenuity  and  profound  learning, of  en« 
lightened  seal  and  ardent  piety,  have  devoted  their  time  and  tar*) 
lents  to  the  elucidation  of  that  important  prophecy.  A  summary  of* 
their  opinions  would  exhibit  not  only  diversities,  but  contrarieties 
of  interpretation.    The  proposal  of  one  explication  has  generally 
been  preceded  by  the  examination  and  rejection  of  another  ;  and' 
each  succeeding  writer  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  credit  and 
currency  for  his  own  production,  by  enlarging  on  the  errors,  and 
exposing  the  unsatisfactory  conclusions  of  bis  predecessors.  The* 
volume  now  offered  in  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  assumes  the 
insufficiency  of  all  preceding  attempts  to  interpret  and  apply  cor- 
rectly the  language  in  which  it  is  delivered.    The  pains  which  • 
the  Author  has  taken  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  have 
not  been  in  vain  as  regards  his  own  convictions ;  and  as  they  are, 
in  some  particulars,  of  a  novel  cast,  his  success,  even  though  the 
reader  may  not  acquiesce  in  all  bis  reasonings  and  deductions,  is 
adapted  to  entourage  the  hope,  that  calm,  unprejudiced,  perse* 
vering.  study  of  these  difficult  verses  may  divest  them  of  the  oh*-  § 
scurities  which  have  gothered  round  them,  and  place  their  design 
and  accompRshment  io  a  satisfactory  point  of  view.     It  is  only  by 
the  most  patient  research  and  the  closest  comparisons,  that  an 
inquirer  can  obtain  the  means  of  understanding  the  subjects 
comprised  in  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  which,  scarcely 
appearing  to  a  superficial  reader  to  need  any  comment,  are 
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found,  on  examination,  to  be  replete  with  difficulties ;  to  be  com- 
plex in  their  structure,  and  perplexing  in  their  applications.  The 
prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  is  precisely  of  this  kind.  It » 
not  exhibited  in  types,  nor  set  out  by  symbols.  It  is  furnished 
with  chronological  notes,  to  guide  the  interpreter  to  the  know- 
lege  of  its  relations;  But  it  is  still  among  the  passage*  off  the 
Bible  our  knowledge  of  which  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  us  to  de- 
sist from  the  investigation  of  their  terms  and  meaning,  and  in 
respect  to  wbicb,  they  who  offer  us  useful  aids  are  entitled  to  our 
gratitude.  *The  volume  now  before  us  cannot  fail  to  assist  the 
student  of  the  prophecy  to  which  it  relates,  even  though  it  may 
not  obtain  his  approval  in  every  particular  of  the  discussion 
which  it  comprises. 

Dr.  Stonard  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  an  expositor 
of  prophecy,  by  bis  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  which  was  no- 
ticed in  our  twenty-second  volume.  His  qualifications  for  this 
office  in  respect  to  learning,  and  patient  and  extensive  research, 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  purity  of  intention  and  polish  of  Ban- 
ner, are  not  less  apparent  in  the  present,  than  in  the  former 
work.  The '  Dissertation9  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
order  and  fitness  of  the  discussions  which  it  includes,  is  entitled 
to  high  praise  as  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  is  divided  into 
five  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  employed  in  settliog  the 
original  textof  the  prophecy  ;  the  second  contains  the  Author's 
translation  of  the  verses  which  include  the  propliecy ;  the  third 
is  devoted  to  the  description  of  certain  preliminary  positions 
which  are  intended  to  fix  and  regulate  the  interpretation  of  the 
prediction ;  the  fourth  chapter  is  employed  in  explaining  the 
prophecy,  and  shewing  the  accomplishment  of  its  several  par* 
tieulara  ;  and  the  fifth  is  recapitulatory  and  conclusive. 

In  determining  the  reading  of  the  Original  Text,  which  is 
transcribed  from  Vander  Hooght's  edition,  Dr.  Stonard  has 
examined  with  minute  diligence  the  alterations  proposed  or 
adopted  by  Dr.  Blaney  and  Mr.  Faber,  and  has  very  success- 
fully defended  the  general  integrity  of  the  passage.  The  changes 
and  interpolations  which  are  suggested  or  sanctioned  by  those 
scholars  in  the  compass  of  so  small  a  number  of  sentences,  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  are  introduced  either  on  in- 
sufficient authority,  or  violently,  and  for  the  support  which  they 
are  found  conveniently  to  yield  to  the  hypothesis  which  they 
are  employed  to  establish.  The  spirit  in  which-  Dr.  Stonard 
conducts  bis  criticisms,  in  opposing  the  readings  adopted  by  his 
predecessors,  is  marked,  not  less  by  the  courtesy  which  may  be 
claimed  for  accomplished  writers,  than  by  the  superior  deference 
which  is  due  to  truth.    The  justness  of  his  strictures  will  not  be 
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disputed  by  those  who  are  qualified  to  determine  the  propriety 
«»f  tbeir  application,  and  the  fulness  of  proof  which  he  produces* 
before  he  pronounces  a  reading  to  be  erroneous  arid  inadmissible, 
is  very  satisfactory  evidence,  of  bis  diligence  and  fair  proceeding, 
lit  this  case,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  temerity  of  some 
Biblical  critics  is  but  too  apparent ;  and  a  real  service  is  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Stonard, 
who,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  masoretie  systems,  and  with  the 
aid  of  enlightened  erudition,  oppose  the  corrupting  of  the  genuine 
text.  That  essential  benefits  nave  been  derived  from  the  eolfo- 
lioii  of  MSS.  and  Versions  by  modern  scholars,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  are  but  too  fre- 
quently chargeable  with  the  want  of  sobriety  and  cautious  vigi- 
lance in  the  use  to  which  tliey  nave  applied  the  results  obtained  by 
this  process.  The  school  of  Lowth  has  risen  to  high  celebrity,  anil 
many  of  the  disomies  of  that  accomplished  master  have  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  by  Biblical  labours ;  but  its  influence 
lias  not  steadily  and  uniformly  been  directed  towards  the  promo- 
tion of  judicious  and  sound  Hebrew  criticism.  It  has  abundant- 
ly excited  the  spirit  of  ingenuity,  and  stimulated  its  exercise  in 
respect  to  the  readings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
rejected  and  admitted  by  its  pupils  with  very  extravagant  licence. 
They  are  censurable  for  the  very  excess  of  emendatory  criticism. 
Corrections,  transpositions,  and  conjectural  alterations,  arbitrary 
selections  and  arbitrary  arrangements,  are  by  far  too  frequently 
occurring  in  the  works  of  these  critical  scholars.  The  admirable 
and  elegant  Version  of  Isaiah,  by  Lowth,  is  not  by  any  means 
faultless  in  these  respects,  but  his  followers  have  furnished  many 
examples  of  a  bolder  licence* 

From  the  text  of  Vander  Hooght,  Dr.  Stonard  has  formed  a 
translation,  which  he  has  inserted,  accompanied  by  the  corres- 
ponding passage  from  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the  translations 
of  Dr.  Blaney  aud  Mr.  Faber.  These  several  versions,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  Dr.  Stonard  has  arranged  them,  we  shall  transcribe. 
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'  SIMM  VBBSION.  *  (TOMAKD.  *  TkMK  :■: .  *  BLAHT. 

'  94.  Seventy  week*  ■-'  9*.  Sereaty  *•*»     '  S4>  Weeki  teventy      '34.  WeekisaJ 

aredeterminedapontby  are  tbe  determined  pe-atw  the  precise   period  here    been    timi 

people   and  upon    thy  riol   upon  Mir  tWwptt  «poa   thy  people    and  (or    completed) 

lioly  aitji,  to«ui*-U»«ndnpea.thy  •oljnai«j,np<»  thy  holj  .  .i'.-.  i  .  U'V  people  tad 
tranuraainn,  and  iota  put  a  Mop  to  the  complete  lb*  tpottaay,  thy  holy  i»iy,te 
Hiiilieaoendoftini.end  traianrreatlon,  end  to  teal  and  to  perfect  the  •  Id-  the  revolt,  m4  i 
to  nabe  recoodlbtkm  tie  wn-offeringe,  aod  to  ottering*,  and  to  make  an  end  to  riai,  I 
fcrWaatty.aadtofariagiBakaTecOaciUMiM  tor.  atoaeaent  fcr  iniquity,  make  atmicmeuu 
inewttlaatingrigbteout-  iniquity,  end  to  brine;  in  and  to  caueain  icia  U  uuity,  and  U 
ncMraoiI  total  up  the  the  rlghteoutneat  of  the  the  rlghteoutoMi  or  the  again  the  rigliioei 
i  won  and  prophecy,  afea,  end  to  aeal  vhton  rteraat  ajjaa  to  come,  of  ancient  liuiei,i> 
aajd  aajajdjaa  th«  Boat  and  prophet,  aad  to  a,  and  toeualUw  vision  and  seal  (that  it 
holy.  Mint  as  boly  of  hone*,    the  prophet,  and  u>  a-cate)tbe  di 

nolnt    the    Molt    Huly  nod  the  pror. 

One.  anoint  (that  is,  an 

ana*)    the   nw*t  ■ 

<8S.  Know  therefore     «  25.  Know  therefore      '  95.  But  know  and      •■::..  And  I)  ;■.- 
aod      ■nderitand.     Hat  and  understand,  from  the  understand,    from     the  know  and   nadmo 
fromitae  fotiig  forth  of  going  forth  of  the  word  going  forth  of  an   edict  that    from    the  rl 
the  OMMn  indolent  to  re-  to    rebuild    Jerusalem,  to     rebuild     Jerusalem  forth  of  a  derm  - 
■tore  and  to  build  Jem-  nntil  Messiah   shall  be  unto  the  Anointed  One  build     Jrnualen 
■■ten  nnto  the  Messiah  leader,   there  shall     be  IheFrincetbetl  be  weeks  the  Mteiib  lb;  M 
the  Pttnceahatl  be  leaen  aeten  weeks,  nnd  titty  tare  n   and  weeks  sixty  shall     be    sera 
weeka,    and    threescore  and  twn  weeki  it  tball  and  two  ;  it  thall  be  re-  seven  Herts,  an 
nod  two  weeki,  tbe  street  be  rebuilt,  the  street  aod  built,  with  pcnietual  in-  acore  and  two  j< 
■ball    be    built    again,  the  lane,  bat  the  timet  create  and  firm    deci-  tball  be  rebuilt 
and  the  wall,  even  in  will  be  with  etraitneaa.    lion,  even  Id  the  short  hsrging  Htelt,  > 
tnmUou*  limea.  apace  of  the  timet,  coming  toon  aid  I 

considerable,    em 

midst  timet  of  d inn 

•96.  And  after  three-      '  SO.  And  after  the      '  So.  And,  niter  the      '  96.  Aad    ' 

■core    and    two   week*  tiity    and    two    weeks  weckt    seven    nud    tbe  timet  lertniy 

■ball  Nciiahbecnt  off,  Heniab  thill  be  cutoff,  weeka  tiaty  and  two,  the  threescure six 

bui  net  for  bimtelf ;  and  and  no  one  will  be  on  Anointed  One  shall  cut  tioh  ibalt   cut  of  t 

the  people  of  the  Prince  bit  fide;  and  be  tball  off  by  divorce,   to  that  belonging  to 

that  •ball  oome  thall  de-  destroy  the  city  and  tbe  they  tball  bene  more  bit,  the  taty  aad* 

■tray  the  city  and  the  aanctuary  with  the  lead- bolh  tbe  city  sod  the  ary  i    the   Pi 

■ancillary;  and  the  end  er  lh»t  cometh;  anil  hit  tanctaary.  Ftn  the  pro-  "hall  Cometh: 

thereof  thall  be  with  a  end  thall  be  with  an  in-  pie  of  the  Prince  that  tbe  people:  audita* 

flood,  and  unto  the  end  nndation,  for  until  the  thall  come  thall  act  cor-  ting  off  ifMH 

or  tbe  war  denotation!  end   thall   be  the  war,  ruptly:     but    the     end  eritla  a    flood;  (M 

are  determined.  the   determined    judg-  thereof  tball  be  with  i  wiiha  hostile  in' »"^ 

tnent  of  desolations,        flood  ;  and  nnto  the  end  and  -unto  the  at 


•  ST.  And  he  thall  '  87.  Yet  will  he  con-  '  87.  Yet  he  tball  '97.  But  at  I 
confirm  the  covenant  firm  tbe  corenant  unto  make  Arm  a  covenant  confirm 
with  many  for  one  week;  many  one  week  j  but  in  with  many  foroue  week,  make  a 
and  in  the  midtt  of  the  the  midtt  of  the  week  And  in  hnlf  a  week  lie  with  many  fbroaea 
week  he  thall  cautelhehe  will  caote  ncrifiee  thall  c.iuie  the  sucrifire  and  In  the  mid  - 
tacrllce  and  the  obla-  and  meat-offering  to  and  rneat-offcring  to  week  be  tball 
tion  to  crate,  and  Tor  the  cea*e;  afterwaidt  upon  ceiii*  (for  upon  thenar-  sacrifice  aad  m 
over- spreading  of  alio,  the  border  of  abomina-  der  ibalt  be  the  abomi-  ln>  to  ceeee  j 
ruination'  be  thall  make  tiont  thall  b<-  the  deso-  nation  ibat  m.iketh  de-  abomination  i 
it  desolate,  even  until  latoi,  and  that  until  he  tnlatc)  even  until  an  tioa  t'ltil  be 
tbe  consummation,  and  tball  be  consumed,  and  utter  end,  and  I  hil  lirni-  barda  ;  (that 
that  determined  shall  be  tbedetermioeilju.lKtn.nt  ly  decided  UpSo,  nhill  compacting  ai 
poured  upon  the  deto-  thall  have  betu  poured  b  -  fH.ured  upon  tbe  de-  ing  eloae  upon  tkt 
late.  upou  the  deiolated.        tvlator.  and  tbe  lmv*b>|)l 
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In  the  preceding  fextract,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  hume-J 
rotes  add  singula  variations  which  occur  in  the  oompared  ver- 
sions. The  several  translations  are  examined  by  Dr.  Sutaard 
with  great  minuteness,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  his  otfn 
version  is  at  variance  with  the  versions  of  his  predecessors,  ft 
deviates  in  any  manner  from  their  renderings,  he  has  assigned 
nis  reasons  for  Rejecting  their  constructions  and  meanings*  and 
defends  his  own.  Critically ,to  review  the  contents  of  the  sixty-* 
four  pages  which  be  has  ebployed  Hi  this  examination- and 
vindication,  would  subject  us  to  such  an  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
ient  article  as  would  be  altogether  inconvenient.  We  shall  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and  who 
are  competent  to  the  examination  of  these  critical  differences,  to 
the  work  itself,  reserving  one  or  two  observations  on  the  Au- 
thor's criticisms  and  interpretations,  for  a  subsequent  page ; 
and  proceed  to  detail  ,as  clearly,  and  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible,  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  given  by  Dr.  Sto* 
nard.  Before  we  do  this,  however,  we  shall  notice  the  varia- 
tions which  exist  in  the  printed  English  Bibles,  in  the  25th 
verse,  as  the  punctuation  of  that  verse  is  of  great  tndmerit  in 
the  discussions  which  have  been  raised  from  the  passage.  -The 
following  variations  occur  in  Bibles  of  the  Authbrised  Version 
before  us,  and  are  both  different  from  Dr.  Stonard's  quotation. 

*  — from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks, 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks :  the  streets  shall  be  built  again,  and 
the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times.' 

4  — from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
build  Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks  | 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.9 

In  his  third  chapter,  Dr.  Stonard  Jays  down  fifteen  prelimi- 
nary positions,  on  which  his  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  is 
constructed,  and  which  he  proposes  as  tests  by  which  the  vanods 
expositions  of  its  several  parts  may  be  examined.  These  are  as 
follow: 

«  The  PRELIMINARY  POSITIONS. 

« I.  The  principal  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  has  respect,  pot  to 

time  past,  but  to  time  to  come. 
« II.  The  SEVENTY  WEEKS  are  weeks  of  years,  each  consisting 

of  seven  years ;  and  those,  proper  or  solar  years. 
<  III.  The  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  begins  with  the  complete1 

restoration  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity,  and  ends  witH 

the  dissolution  of  the  same. 
'  IV.  The  six  particulars  specified  in  the  ftttb  verse,  are  all  matter* 

of  good  tidings. 
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«  V.  The  six  particulars  are  comprehended  within  the  term  of  the 
SEVENTY  WEEKS,  and  must  he  brought  to  past  at,  or  before 
its  conclusion. 

« VI.  The  six  particulars  are  to  be  accomplished  within  the  last  nine 
weeks  of  the  term. 

1  VII.  The  term  of  seven  weeks*  mentioned  in  the  25th  verse,  » 
separate  from,  and  prior  to  the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS, 
and  concludes  at  the  point  where  the  other  cotnmencee* 

«  VIII.  Either  the  seven  and  the  sixty  two  weeks  must  be  separated, 
according  to  the  last  position,  and  the  former  be  considered 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  and  of  the  term  of 
SEVENTY  WEEKS,  or  the  end  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish 
polity  must  follow  within  one  week  after  the  cutting  off  of  Mes- 
siah. 

*  IX.  The  leader  that  shall  come,  mentioned  in  the  26th  verse,  is  a 

different  person  from  Messiah  the  Prince,  in  the  25th  verse. 
«  X*  The  27th  verse  is  not  progressive  in  the  prophetic  history  of 
the  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  but  merely  supplementary  thereto. 

*  XI.   The  week  in  the  supplementary  verse  is  not  the  last  week  of 

the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  nor  yet  a  week  superadded 
to  them,  but  comprehended  among  them. 

*  XII.  The  use  of  that  particular  week  is  to  announce*  that  Messiah, 

after  shewing  himself  as  leader,  will  really  act  as  such  for  a  cer- 
tain term,  and  reign  to  the  benefit  of  his  peculiar  people  the 
Jews. 

*  XIII.  Sufficient  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  separating  the  afore- 

said week  from  the  seventy,  and  for  placing  it,  as  it  is  found,  in 

a  supplement. 
€  XIV*  The  word  until,  in  the  2.5th  verse,  cannot  be  understood  to 

refer  to  Messiah's  birth,  but  to  the  period  when  he  first  acted, 

or  shewed  himself,  as  leader. 
'  XV.  The  word  after,  in  the  26th  verse,  must  be  taken,  not  for 

immediately  after*  but  with  a  latitude,  so  as  to  comprehend  all 

the  remainder  of  the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  from  the 

sixty  second  week.' 

The  first  of  these  positions  is  opposed  to  Dr.  Blaney's  inter- 
pretation of  the  weeks,  by  the  rendering  of  the  adjunct  *  suflfi- 
'  cient,'  and  to  his  retrospective  reference  of  the  terms  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  is  very  briefly  stated.  The  second 
position  is  supported  against  Wintle,  who  considers  the  expres- 
sion as  denoting  '  weeks  of  days/  and  against  other  expositors, 
who  explain  it  as  including  lunar  years  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  four  days,  or  Chaldaic  ones  of  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
In  his  illustration  of  the  third  position,  Dr.  Stonard  enlarges  on 
the  difference  of  the  expressions  in  the  prayer  of  Daniel  in 
reference  to  the  Jewish  state,  and  those  of  the  angel  in  the 
same  connection.  *  Daniel  had  prayed  for  the  Jews  and 
'  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  people  aud  city  of  God  :  the  angel 
'  speaks  of  them  as   the  people  and  city  of   DanieJ.'     This 
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change  of  terms  he  considers  as  designed,  1:  To  correct  the 
notions  of  Daniel  as  to  the  people  and  city  of  God. 

4  Daniel's  people  were  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  ;  whereas  tbe  people  of  God  are  his  faithful  servants,  not 
of  Israel  only,  but  of  all  kindreds,  nations,  and  tongues ;  even  all  the 
children  of  God,  wheresoever  scattered  abroad,  when  collected  into 
one  body,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  God  and  Father  of  all } 
and  His  city  is  the  new  and  spiritual  Jerusalem.  Now  upon  these, 
certainly  the  seventy  weeks  were  not  determined.  The  period  there- 
fore is  declared  to  be  determined  on  the  people  and  city,  not  of 
God,  but  of  Daniel,  thereby  excluding  the  former  from  it,  and  con* 
fining  iu  application  to  its  proper  subjects,  the  latter.9 

2.  These  expressions  are  considered  as  confirming  his  expec- 
tations of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jeruralem.  3. 
As  intimating  a  future  rejection  of  them  from  being  the  people 
and  city  of  God.     '  No  man/  says  Dr.  Stonard, 

4  can  suppose,  that  the.  people  and  city  of  Daniel,  expressed  with 
such  emphasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem  in  their 
then  woful  plight,  the  one  in  exile,  the  other  in  ruins ;  in  which 
while  they  continued,  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  people  op 
city  at  all,  and  from  which  he  had  most  fervently  implored  their 
speedy  deliverance.9 

He  therefore  considers  the  expressions,  '  thy  people,'  and 
'  thy  holy  city,9  as  comprehending  Jerusalem  with  its  walls  and 
fortifications,  as  well  as  its  habitations,  and  the  people  under 
their  proj>er  national  laws  and  government,  with  a  priesthood 
duly  celebrating  all  the  sacred  rites  of  worship ;  he  places  the 
commencement  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  at  the  point  of  time  when 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Jewish  religion  and  polity  re- 
stored  and  established ;  and  the  period  of  their  termination,  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  having  already,  on 
their  rejecting  of  the  Messiah,  ceased  to  be  the  people  and 
city  of  God,  ceased  to  be  the  people  and  holy-city  of  Daniel  on 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  nation.  As  the  message  of  the 
angel  was  intended  to  console  Daniel,  the  six  particulars  are 
for  that  reason  regarded  by  Dr.  Stonard,  in  his  fourth  position, 
as  being  the  matter  of  good  tidings,  but  as  having  no  other  rela- 
tion to  the  term  of  seventy  years  (Position  Vth),  than  as  they 
were  destined  to  take  place  during  its  continuance,  not  extend- 
ing throughout  it,  so  as  to  measure  the  term,  or  the  term  them. 
The  proof  and  illustration  of  the  sixth  position  are  comprised 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

'  VI.  The  six  particulars  are  to  be  accomplished  within  the  las* 
nine  weeks  of  the  term. 
*  The  first  sixty  two  weeks  are  marked  only  by  the  existence  of 
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the  Jewf  a*  a  political  body,  and  of  Jerusalem  as  a  defenced  city, 
sanctified  and  adorned  by  its  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  governed  according  to  the  laws 
of  Moses.    This  truly  is  flie  sum  total  of  the  good  tidings,  so  far  ss 
relates  to  the  sixty  two  weeks  previously  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah; and  excepting  only  the  straitness  of  the  times,  it  amounts  to  a 
full  and  favourable  answer  to  the  previous  petition  of  Daniel.     Bat 
not  one  word  is  said,  or  hint  given,  in  the  25th  verse,  that  can  be 
construed  to  relate  to  the  six  particulars,  or  to  any  one  of  them ;  and 
thence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  not  appointed  to  take  place 
before  the  commencement  of  the  sixty-second  week.    Again,  we 
learn  from  the  words  in  which  the  term  of  seventy  weeks  is  first  an- 
nounced, that  the  same  course  of  events  as  proceeds  during  the  sixty 
two  weeks,  is  to  extend  to  the  end  of  it.    But  the  division  of  the 
term  during  some  part  of  the  sixty-second  week,  and  that  expressly 
for  so  important  a  purpose  as  the  introduction  of  Messiah,  plainly 
intimates  that  a  new  and  greater  order  of  things  is  thence  to  have 
its  beginning,  in  the  transcendent  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  almost  impertinent  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  ex* 
ternal  welfare  of  Jerusalem.    Now,  since  it  is  evident,  that,  the  six 
particulars  are  in  their  nature,  not  only  different  from  and  much  above 
the  events  allotted  to  the  sixty  two  weeks,  but  are  exactly  and  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  order  of  things  that  might  be  expected  to  en- 
sue on  the  appearance  of  Messiah ;  since,  too,  they  are  such  as  no 
other  person  can  be  supposed  either  able  or  worthy  to  effect ;  and 
since  they  are  the  very  events,  of  which,  in  other  prophecies,  he  is 
predicted  to  be  the  Author — there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  his  times  as  being  the  distinguished  acts, 
the  graces  and  ornaments  of  his  beneficent  and  blessed  reign.    Bat 
according  to  the  prophecy,  he  is  not  to  come,  at  least  not  to  make  biff 
appearance  as  Messiah,  and  consequently,  the  first  of  the  six  particu- 
lars cannot  begin  to  take  effect,  until  the  sixty-second  week ;  and  the 
last,  as  hath  been  before  shewn,  must  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
the  seventy  weeks ;  therefore  some  period  within  the  last  nine  weeks 
must  be  that  destined  for  their  accomplishment.9 

The  arrangement  of  the  seven  weeks  of  the  25th  Terse,  is  the 
subject  of  the  seventh  position.  *  If,9  says  Joseph  Mede, '  these 
*  seven  weeks  could  be  well  bestowed,  the  chiefest  difficulty 
'  were  taken  from  the  prophecy.9  As  the  seventy  weeks  are 
considered  by  Dr.  Stonard  as  referring  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  state  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  holy  city  of 
Daniel,  and  beginning  therefore  with  the  period  of  their  being 
completely  restored,  and  as  the  sixty-two  weeks  are  considered 
by  him  as  being  in  construction  with  *  rebuilt,9  in  relation  to  their 
restored  and  established  state,  those  terms  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  same  date  for  their  commencement ;  and  as  the  seven 
weeks  are  dated  from  a  period  antecedent  to  such  a  state  of  the 
people  and  city,  prior  even  to  the  very  act  of  beginning  to  bring 
them  into  such  a  state,  he  concludes,  that  the  term  of  seven 
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weeks  is  not  only  separate  from  tbe  term  of  seventy  weeks,  bat 
is  also  prior  to  it.  The  consequence  of  not  distinguishing  tiffs 
terms  in  this  manner,  is  placed  as  a  separate  position,  and  is  the 
eighth  of  the  series.  Dtf.  Stonard's  ninth  position  is  levelled 
directly  against  Mr.  Faber,  who  contends,  that  the  prophecy 
would  be  chargeable  with  obscurity,  if  another  person  were  in- 
troduced under  the  very  same  title  as  the  Messiah/  without  any 
regular  specification  that  another  person  is  intended.  This 
identity  of  title  he  disputes,  and  alleges  the  diversity  of  tbe  terms 
as  justifying  another  application  of  the  expression,  *  leader  that 
'  cometh.*  The  27th  verse  he  considers  as  supplementary, 
because  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks  is,  in  tbe  26th  verse,  de- 
clared to  be  Attained ;  and  as  the  confirming  of  a  covenant  is 
one  of  tbe  objects  included  in  the  transactions  of  tbe  week  in 
the  supplementary  verse,  and  tbe  subsisting  of  tbe  covenant  is 
necessarily  implied,  tbe  time  of  its  beiog  confirmed  cannot  be 
'referred  to  either  the  concluding  week  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
(which,  being  tbe  season  of  desolating  judgements,' supposes  tbe 
previous  dissolution  of  the  covenant,)  or  to  any  subsequent  week 
in  which,  the  Jewish  state  and  polity  being  concluded,  tbe  cove- 
nant no  longer  existed.  Tbe  supplementary  week,  therefore, 
must  be  comprehended  among  the  seventy  weeks,  and  cannot  be 
exterior  to  them.  As  the  excision  of  tbe  Messiah  is  the  parti- 
cular which,  in  the  20th  verse,  follows  the  prediction  of  his  ap- 
pearing as  leader  in  the  25th,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
particulars  descriptive  of  the  exercise  of  his  office,  the  supple- 
mentary verse  is  considered  by  Dr.  Stonard  (in  Position  All) 
as  intended  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  prevent  any  erro- 
neous suppositions  that  might  arise  from  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiah's  introduction  being  immediately  followed  by  mention 
of  bis  death.  The  proper  place  in  the  prophecy  for  the  insertion 
of  the  particulars  in  the  27th  verse,  being,  therefore,  between 
the  25th  and  26th  verses,  and  the  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  to  involve  the  prophecy  in  obscurity,  the  Author  en- 
deavours (Position  XIII)  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
disregard  of  method,  and  to  discover  the  reasons  which  may  sa- 
tisfy the  inquiring  mind,  as  to  its  propriety  and  fitness,  perhaps 
even  its  necessity.  The  last  two  of  the  Positions  are  employed 
in  settling  the  import  of  the  adverbs  '  until,9  and  '  after,9  the  use 
of  which  is,  in  the  latter  instance  particularly,  of  considerable 
moment  in  tbe  explanation  of  the  prophecy. 

In  his  fourth  chapter,  Dr.  Stonard  details  very  copiously  the 
interpretation  of  the  Prophecy  which  he  Apprehends  to  be  tbe 
true  one,  with  proofs  of  its  accomplishment.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  distributed  into  six  sections,  of  which  the  first  re- 
lates to  the  main  term  of  the  seventy  weeks ;  the  second,  to  the 
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six  particulars ;  the  third,  to  the  term  of  seven  weeks ;  the 
fourth,  to  the  predictions  of  Messiah's  excision  ant!  I  he  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  the  fifth,  to  the  supplemental  week,  or  week 
of  the  covenant  confirmed ;  and  the  sixth,  to  the  remaining  part 
of  the  prophecy. 

In  settling  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  or 
400  years,  Dr.  Stonard  first  proceeds  by  the  inverted  coarse, 
fixing  the  date  of  their  expiration,  and  reckoning  backward  to 
that  of  their  commencement. 

*  In  the  present  instance,  the  point  of  termination  is  one  of  the  moat 
conspicuous  events  in  the  records  of  time,  and  it  took  place  with  tlie 
force  and  suddenness  t>f  a  single  blow.  Jerusalem  was  all  at  once 
destroyed,  the  temple  was  burnt,  the  forms  of  its  religious  services 
were  abolished,  the  frame  of  government  dissolved,  and  the  people 
scattered  abroad ;  so  that  the  literal  and  the  figurative  city  sank  toge- 
ther in  a  common  ruin.  These  events  took  place  in  the  iponth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  70,  according  to  the  vulgar  era; 
.  Here  then  we  find  the  seventy  weeks  terminated,  and  hence  conse- 
quently must  their  beginning  be  reckoned  by  a  retrograde  calcula- 
tion to  a  point  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  distant  from  it,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  year  B.  C.  420.  Then,  if  ever,  we  shall  find  the 
instant  of  time,  when  the  holy  city  of  Daniel  in  a  restored  state,  cor- 
responded to  his  expectations  and  its  own  name ;  when  it  was  not 
only  a  city  of  habitations,  but  a  defended  and  fortified  city ;  when 
the  temple  worship,  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole  polity  of  the  Jews, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  thoroughly  reformed  and  resettled.9 

pp.  205,6. 

The  pages  of  this  section  which  follow  the  preceding  extract, 
are  employed  in  determining  the  commencing  point  of  the  pro- 
phetic years,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  evidence  in 
the  ascending  series.  Great  skill  is  manifested  by  the  Author 
in  adapting  the  facts  of  history  to  the  object  of  his  inquiry* 
His  details  are  too  copious  to  allow  of  our  following  him  step 
by  step,  aud  they  are  too  closely  connected  to  admit  of  any  part 
of  them  being  separated  from  their  related  particulars.  We 
must  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  and  our  readers  by  stating  the 
results  of  his  inquiries. 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  530,  by  which  permission  and  encou- 
ragement were  given  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  and 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  renovation  of  the  capital  of  Judea 
proceeded  slowly,  and  was  greatly  obstructed  and  interrupted 
in  its  progress.  The  temple  was  not  raised  and  completed  for 
the  sacred  service  for  which  it  was  'designed,  before  the  seventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  the  twcuty-sccoml  year  of  the* 
return  of  the  exiles  to  their  native  country.    The  desolations  of 
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Jerusalem  in  great  part  continued  during  the  administration  of 
Ezra  ;  and  in  this  state  the  holy  city  was  found  by  Nehemtah  in" 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  445,  when,  oh  his  owit 
petition,  be  was  deputed  as  governor  to  the  place  of  his  fathered 
sepulchres.    After  a  superintendence  of  twelve  years,  Nehemiah ' 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  court,  and  sometime  * 
afterwards  resumed  his  government.    The  interval  between  hte ' 
return  and  his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  is  uncertain?  but  Drv 
Stonard  is  of  opinion,  that  the  assigning  of  seven  or  eight  years' 
for  his  absence  is  not  an  unreasonable  proceeding,  which  be  sup- 
ports by  argument,  and  therefore  dates  the  return  of  Nehemiah 
in  the  year  B.  C.  424.    Allowing  four  more  years  for  the  further 
progress  and  completion  of  Nehemiah's  reformation,  the  year  : 
420  before  Christ  is  obtained  as  the  date  of  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks. 


siah,  such  a  stop  or  check  would  be  given  to  transgression  as* 
would  seriously  impede  its  progress,  narrow  its  range,  and  in 
the  end  lead  to  its  total  suppression  and  extirpation.    2,  *To 
'  seal  the  sin-offerings,  or  the  sin-offering.* — 'By  the  alf-suf* 
'  ficfent  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  sin-offerings  of  the  law ' 
'  were  sealed,  ratified,  accepted,   and  confirmed,   but  at  the  • 
'  same  time  closed  and  concluded  for  ever.*    3.  *  And  to  make  . 
*  reconciliation,  or  atonement  for  iniquity.'    As  the  former  par-  ' 
ticular  relates  to  the  act  of  the  Messiah  in  offering-  himself  as  a ' 
sin-offering,  this  is  explained  as  relating  to  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  that  transaction.    4.  *  To  brin^  in  the  righteous-  : 
'  ness  of  the  ages,*  including  the  entire  principles  and  agency  by 
which  Christians   are  justified  and  sanctified,  perspnal  and ' 
practical  holiness.  5. '  To  seal  vision  and  prophet :' — to  ratify,  to ' 
accomplish  previous  Divine  announcements  in  all  their  variety  x 
as  related  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  conclude  the  series  of  the  Di-  : 
vine  dispensations.    0.  *  To  anoint  a  holy  of  holies/  is  referred  ■ 
by  Dr.  Stonard  to  the  consecration,  by  Divine  unction,  of  the/ 
Christian  church,  '  the  spiritual  temple,  in  which  the  holy  of  * 
'  holies  is  heaven.* 

In  the  third  section  of  chapter  4th,  the  additional  term  of  * 
seven  weeks — the  subordinate  term  of  sixty-two  weeks*— and 
the  appearance  of  Messiah,  as  leader,  in  the  sixty-second  week* 
are  the  subjects  explained.    The  seven  weeks,  being  prior  to  ' 
the  seventy,  and  concluding  exactly  at  their  commencement,  : 
begin  forty-nine  years  before  them,  and  are  therefore  dated  from 
the  year  B.  C.  409.    The  word  which  then  went  forth,  was  not  ' 
an  edict  of  any  human  governor,  but  a  command  of  God,  issued 
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to  the  boly  angels,  commanding  them  to  look  to  the  rebuilding, 
of  Jerusalem,  (p.  200),  but  followed  by  an  act  of  royal  favour 
op  the  part  of  Xerxes  towards  the  Jews  in  460  B.  C.  From, 
this  point,  seven  weeks,  or  40  years,  are  dated  and  allotted  to 
the  work  of  restoring  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  rebuilding 
Jerusalem.  In  theft  restored  and  rebuilt  state,  they  were  to 
continue  sixty-two  weeks,  or  434  years,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  seventy  weeks,  or  400  years,  when  they  wsre 
destroyed;  both  these  periods  commencing  at  the  same  point, 
the  termination  of  the  seven  weeks. 

*  Until  Messiah  shall  be  leader,9  is,  says  Dr.  Stonard,  ex- 
pressive  of  a  period,  when  he  shall  act,  or  at  least  shew  him- 
self qualified  to  act,  up  to  the  importance  of  that  office.  This 
period  cannot,  he  remarks,  be  applied  to  any  point  of  time 
posterior  to  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  may  have  so  appeared. 
The  coincidence  of  this  period  with  the  fact9  related  in. the  gos- 
pel concerning  Christ,  he  endeavours  to  prove  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  section;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  examination,  he 
fixes  on  the  twelfth  year  of  Christ  as  the  related  period,  when 
he  was  found  in  the  temple  during  the  celebration  of  the.  pass- 
over,  *  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
*  asking  them  questions.'  The  twelfth  .year  of  Christ's  age 
corresponds  to  the  year  A.  D.  8,  and  coincides  with  the  first 
year  of  the  sixty-second  week. 

The  word  '  after,9  in  the  26th  verse,  is  understood  as  extend- 
ing to  all  the  events  noticed  in  the  verse,  from  the  sixty-second 
week  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  seventy  weeks ;.  comprising 
the  cutting  off  of  Messiah  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  vulgar  Christian  era,  coin- 
ciding with  the  third  year  of  the  sixty-fifth  week  of  Daniel — 
the  rejectiou  of  him  by  the  Jewish  people, — *  no  one.  will  he  en 
4  his  side,9 — and  the  retribution  inflicted  upon  them  by  him  in 
the  destruction  of  their  city  and  sanctuary,  and  in  the  total 
devastation  of  their  territory  by  a  vast  inundation  of  foreign 
invaders.  In  this  part  of  the  prediction,  the  '  prince  thai 
'  cometh,9  has  been  understood  by  some  as  denoting  the  Mas* 
siah,  but  generally  as  referring  to  Titus  and  the  Roman  armies. 
Dr.  Stonard  explains  the  expression  in  relation  to  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Jews. 

*  Messiah  will  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  with  ton 
lbadbr  that  comxth.  The  polity,  both  civil  and  ecelesiasfiaslt 
under  which  the  Jews  had  lived  and  been  ruled  according  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  was  destined  not  to  survive  the  final  ruin  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary,  but  to  perish  by  the  same  irreversible  sentence,  in  the  same 
utter  and  irretrievable  destruction.9    p.  366. 

The  single  week  of  the  27th  verse,  which  Dr.  Stonard  con- 
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aiders  as  supplementary  to  the  prophecy;  and  included  in  <tbe 
seventy  Weeks,  (though  not  an  integral  one  of  their  number,  but 
compounded  of  parts  of  separate  integral  weeks,)  the  week  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  covenant  to  many, — is  explained  M  beginning 
in  the  autumn  of  A.D*2?,in  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty-fourth 
week,  when  Christ  was  baptized,  and  carried  en  till  tbe  passover 
of  AD.  31,  the  third  year  of  the  sixty-fifth  week  ;  during  wbick) 
time  his  personal  ministry  subsisted,  and  continued  by  the  Apos- 
tles to  the  autumn  of  A.D.  34,  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty-fifth 
week  ;  making  in  the  whole  one  week  of  years,  compounded  of 
parts  of  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  weeks. 

The  subordinate  term  of  one  week,  is  subdivided  into  two, 
minor  terms,  of  half  a  week  each  •  In  the  former  of  these  and  at 
its  close,  at  the  passover  of  31 ,  the  sacrifices  and  meat-offerings; 
of  the  Mosaic  law  ceased  virtually ;  and  till  this  date,  the  cove* 
nant  was  confirmed  to  Jews  alone.  The  latter  term  of  half  % 
week,  commencing  at  the  close  of  Christ's  pergonal  ministry,  ist 
allotted  to  the  confirmation  of  the  covenant,  after  the  cessation, 
of  the  Mosaic  offerings,  by  the  Apostles,  but  to  Jews  only ;  tilt, 
the  expiration  of  the  term  Was  signalized  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  the  restricted  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews  alone  virtually  ceased. 

We  have  thus  furnished  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Stonard's  Dissertation,  as  ample  and  comprehensive  as  the  oa-, 
tureof  the  several  subjects  discussed,  and  our  limits,  would  permit^ 
We  have  interposed  scarcely  a  passing  remark  on  the  agreements. 
or  incongruities  of  the  interpretation  of  the  jpofAecy  which  he. 
has  advanced,  because  we  were  anxious  tbaf  our  readers  should. 
be  in  possession  of  the  principal  parts  of  that  interpretation,  unac- 
companied by  any  objections  or  criticism  of  ours.     We  have, 
however,  prepared  them  to  expect  some  notice  of  particular 
points  as  open  to  animadversion,  or  in  respect  to  the  admission 
of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  pause.    To  the  Author's  learning, 
and  ingenuity,  every  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  disposed  to* 
ofler  his  tribute  of  acknowledgement,  and  he  must  receive  plea- 
sore  from  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety  which  pervades  it,  al* 
though  it  may  not  on  all  points  prove  satisfactory  as  an  elucida- 
tion of  this  difficult  part  of  Holy  Scripture.  Dr.  Stonard's  expo*, 
sition  appears  to  us  to  be  grounded,  in  some  instances,  on  unsjub*. 
stantial  bases,  and  to  contain  more  of  a  subtile  spirit  of  refine-, 
meat,  than  is  admissible  among  the  qualifications  of  a  Biblical 
interpreter.   We  shall  notice  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  passages 
in  which  we  apprehend  these  defects  or  errors  }o  be  discoverable. 
We  question  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Stonard's  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions,  *  people  and  city  of  God,'  and, '  pec*; 
'  pie  and  city  of  Daniel.1     Of  this  distinction,  he  makes  frequent. 
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and  important  use ;  but  we  confess  that,  in  our  View,  the  varied 
import  which  he  assigns  to  the  expressions  appears  to  have  bo 
reality.  (  Thy  |>eople,  and  thy  holy  city,9  Dr.  Stonard  assumes 
to  be  descriptive  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  in  a  state 
of  established  prosperity.  But  were  they  not  the  people  and  the 
city  of  Daniel  in  their  lowest  state  of  depression  and  affliction? 
Is  it  not  to  this  state  that  the  expressions  are  applied,  when  they 
are  in  apposition  with  the  divine  name  ?  Jerusalem  is  the  city 
of  God,  and  Israel  is  his  people*  The  examples  of  this  usage 
are  too  numerous  to  leave  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
terms  doubtful.  It  mi^ lit  not  be  hazarding  too  much,  to  state, 
that  the  difference  which  Dr.  Stonard  considers  as  so  (irmly 
established,  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  from  either  the 
compared  passages  in  Daniel,  or  from  any  portions  of  the  Bible. 
In  whatever  state  Jerusalem  might  be,  it  was  Daniel's  city,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  were  his  people  under  every  variety  of  their 
fortunes.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  which  Dr.  Stonard 
assumes  as  measuring  the  seventy  weeks,  and  fixing  the  points 
of  their  commencement  and  conclusion,  are  evidently  obtained 
by  an  application  of  the  language  of  the  prophecy  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  known  usage  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  se- 
venty weeks  were  determined  upon  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the' 
Jewish  people  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  that  announcement  was. 
made  to  Daniel,  appear  .to  convey  no  intimations  of  the  kind 
on  which  the  Author  has  so  much  enlarged.     If,  as  he  urges, 

*  no  man  can  suppose  that  the  city  and  people  of  Daniel,  ex-, 
'pressed  with  such  emphasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jews  and  j 
'  Jerusalem  in  their  then  woful  plight,9  neither  can  any  man  slip- 
pose  that  they  could  be  denominated  the  city  and  the  people  of 
God  in  that  state.  But  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  not  to  speak  of  other  instances,  are  presented  with  the* 
fervent  plea  derfted  from  that  relation  :  '  Open  thine  eyes,  and 

*  behold  our  desolations,  and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy 

*  name — for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name.'9 

To  Dr.  Stonard's  rendering,  '  until  Messiah  shall  be  leader/ 
and  to  the  interpretation  which  he  has  furnished  of  the  passage, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  oppose  very  strong  objections.  The 
words  in  the  prophecy  are,  '  until  Messiah  nagid;'  which  last 
expression  signifies,  dux,  leader,  chief,  or  prince.  But  the  clause, 
does  not  contain  the  proposition  which  Dr.  Stonard's  translation 
exhibits,  *  until  Messiah  shall  be  leader ;'  the  words  '  shall  be' 
being  supplied  by  him.  The  use  of  the  expression  is  simply  to. 
fix  the  time  of  the  coming  or  manifestation  of  Messiah,  and  not 
to  state  that  Messiah  should  be  leader,  or  to  refer  to  any  acta  of 
his  as  verifying  the  appellation.  This  translation,  and  the  expo- 
sition  which  accompanies  it,  represent  Jesus  as  manifesting 
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5*«r*  prfc*  to  the  tint*  tff  iris  entetihg  upon  ttis^flfclte  tnitfisffy. 
But  it  is  to  this  htttet 'period  that  his  aftfeafaWct  «A  Mfessiaii  ft 
assigned  by  *U  tttpqtitolrs ;  attd  the  Whole  cttfrretit  of  ttpresfen* 
tattou  and  argument  in  tile  N^w  Testattfetit  *WrId  sefcto  tb  dis- 
¥*ow  uny  otter  fta*  <**  tte  flate  tf  M*  Aahtfeetatibn  ia  Oat 
<©h«sr«c*er  and  office.  Ws  town***  uftfrbv*  tff  #r.  fctofcafrd's 
Vettion  tad  interprets  fro  h  of  ttife  «7tfi  Psalifl,  WhteTk  fcttfiha  to 
trim,  plainly  enoagh,  to  dtfttribte  tir  allude  to  tfceeaVly  leader- 
*frto  of  Sfessiatu 

Dr.  Sroriardli  deferring '  the  lead**  tlrtfc  eohle*M  to  tte  Jew* 
Ml  rulers  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical  uftd  civil  polity  of  thfe 
Jewish  people,  is  a  novelty  m  bis  exposition  vfhidh  vfrftf  sta^rieb 
aoftle  of  his  readers. 

There  are  othe*  particulars  which  we  might  ttotlfce  ih  thfe 
work  before  us ;  but,  on  the  wteote,  we  feel  bound,  bdth  bri  ac- 
count of  the  interest,  ifflpoitahtfej  fetid  difficulties  tff  tfcfc 
to  Which  it  relates,  and  of  the  tnuhner  ih  ttMtii  it  is-** 
to  rectfmtnenrd  it  to  our  theological  rearfett  as  highly  *afer+to£ 
of  their  attention. 


■p  i  urn 


Aft*  IV.  X^  £{fe^&&K,M...'CMfi<&  ExttubtS  iVotri  the  bteSt  Tffehch 
Writers,  preceded  by  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation  and  a  THeatttfe 
tm  Versification.  By  E.  Manwpri  12mo.  pp.*16.   London.  1624 

•  »  * 

1  *t  should  seem  tfiat  to  put  together  such  a  series  of  extracts 
*  from  the  great  writers  in  any  language,  as  should  at  once  exf 
emplify  their  respective  talents  and  the  powers  of  die  particular 
medium  in  which  they  expressed  their  ideas,  mastbe  a  very  simple 
and  easy  process*  Judging*  however,  from  evidence*  nothing  caji 
be  more  difficult*  since  most  of  the  attempts  that  have  Deep 
made  in  this  way,  have  failed  either  in  arrangement  or  disr 
crimination,  or,  in  some  particular  department,  have  admitted 
something  that  has  injured  the  general  character  of  the  com* 

Elation*  One  of  the  best  executed  works  of  this  kind*  as 
fas  English,  poetry  is  concerned*,  that  we  have  met  with, 
must  W  irretrievably  banished  froqa  every  respectable  library, 
for  its  admission  of  some  of  the  most  licentious  tales  of  trior; 
and  another*  of  considerable  popularity,  is  contaminated  t^y  the 
nauseating  gros^ness  of  Somerville.  We  do  not  refer  to  these 
more  particularly,  because  we  have  not  the  present  means  of 


consukiftg  the  books  in  question,  and  We  are  unwilling  to  give 
implicit'  '(rus£  to  memory,  where  the  interest  of  others  i»  at 
stake ;  but  we  feel  it  right  thus  far  to  put  our  readers  on  their 
guard  in  a  matter  peculiarly  important^  ?iuce  it  is  by.^ounf 
peAons  thai  these  collections  are  principally  used.  With  Dr« 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  Y 
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Aikin's  publication,  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted  ;  the  plan 
appeared  to  us  deficient  in  comprehension,  and  not  sufficiently 
miscellaneous ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  sound  taste,  and  his  name 
is  a  security  against  either  obscenity  or  physical  impurity. 

After  all,  when  we  consider  how  many  qualifications  go  to 
the  making  up  of  a  thorough  and  well-compacted  critic,  and 
how  much  knowledge  and  effective  criticism  are  requisite. in 
the  construction  of  a  Jlorilegium  that  shall  be  at  once  popular 
and  instructive,  answering  both  the  purposes  of  reference  and 
light  reading,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  inferiority  of  our  ave- 
rage selections  ;  and  though  we  think  we  could  lay  down  a  plan 
which  should  comprise  a  larger  and  better  distributed  array 
both  of  our  prose  and  poetical  riches  than  has  yet  been  ex- 
hibited, it  would  require  in  its  execution  so  much  care  and  tact, 
that  we  despair  of  witnessing  its  accomplishment. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  before  us,  there  is  something  al- 
most ridiculous  in  prefixing  to  it  this  grave  preface,  since  it  is  a 
mere  bagatelle,  requiring  Httle  skill,  and  manifesting  less  than 
that  little  in  its  compilation.  It  is  absurd  to  give  this  handful 
of  scraps  as  a  '  recueil,'  adequate  to  the  exhibition  of '  the  beau- 
*  ties  of  the  French  language,  as  well  as  the  genius  and  the 
'  style  of  the  authors'  who  have  given  it  celebrity/  How  long 
have  Colin  d'  Harleville  and  Danchet  been  among  the  classic 
authors  of  France  ? 

.  The  only  French  '  Elegant  Extracts9  on  a  large  scale  that  we 
have  any  acquaintance  with,  is  the  '  Bibliothtque  /'oriaJtt*.' 
The  first  edition,  by  Maysant,  was  indifferently  executed,  b|t 
the  second,  by  Levizuc,  is  a  very  respectable  work.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  small  square  closely- 
printed  book  published  under  the  title  of  the  Petit  Parnasse, 
which,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was  excellently  adapted  for  a 
school-book,  as  containing  a  collection  of  French  poetry,  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  quantity.  This, 
however,  contained  nothing  but  verse,  while  the  Bibliothtque, 
like  the  volume  before  us,  gave  both  verse  and  prose. 

A  very  foolish  puff  of  the  high  and  various  excellencies  of  the 
French  language,  quoted  by  M .  Mansart  from  the  Journal  it 
Trevoux,  compliments  his  countrymen  on  their  possession  of  a 

{>oetical  dialect.  They  had  one  in  former  days,  but  ther  have 
ost  it.  Their  old  poets,  and  especially  their  old  dramatic  wri- 
ters, used  a  language  essentially  poetical,  and  characteristically 
differing  from  their  prose ;  but  all  this  has  been  gradually 
pared  and  trimmed  away,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  harsh  and 
sterile  substitute,  a  forced  and  inharmonious  accommodation  of 
prosaic  terms  to  poetic  forms.  Some  of  their  great  writers  have; 
oy  consummate  art,  concealed,  if  not  conquered  this  deteriorated 
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quality  of  the  language.  But  these  rare  instances  are  the  excep- 
tion only ;  they  do  not  invalidate  the  rule ;  and  even  these,  evelpy 
now  and  then,  break  down  in  their  rugged  and  difficult  track.  ; 


-Art.  V.    Outlines  qf  the  World.    By  A.  Arrowsmtth,  Hydrographer 
to  His  Majesty.    Imperial  4to.    London,  1825. 

'TPHOUGri  in  a  few  points  the  science  of  Geography  may  be 
-"-  stationary,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been,  at  least  in  an 
coual  degree,  participant  in  the  general  advance  of  (he  scien- 
tific branches  of  human  knowledge.  Accurate  surveys  have 
given  precision  both  to  local  positions  and  to  the  great  out* 
lines  of  the  globe.  Documents  of  the  highest  value  have  been 
secured  by  individual  enterprise,  and  enlightened  application 
has,  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiry  and  skilful  adaptation,  given 
a  probable  form  and  bearing  to  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by 
European  activity.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  invaluable  map. 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Elphinston's  embassy  to  Caubul ;  and  we  might 
enumerate  a  long  series  of  charts*  geographic  and  hydrographic, 
that  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  able  and  enterprising  men 
who  obtained  and  arranged  the  materials. 

How  is  it  then  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  our  general 
map-makers  are  still  so  deficient,  and  that,  so  far  as  history  is 
concerned,  we  can  scarcely  mention  a  set  of  diagrams  that  will 
enable  a  reader  to  -trace  the  progress  of  events  upon  their  face., 
How  is  it  that  even  of  Europe,  of  which  nearly  tne  whole  sur- 
face has  been  militarily  surveyed,  we  can  hardly  take  up  any 
average  section  that  will  serve  as  a  reading  companion.  A 
good  map,  large  or  small,  ought  to, have  a  threefold  reference- 
to  chronology,  to  history,  and  to  geography.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  changes  effected  by  the  lapse  of  time  should  be  indi- 
cated ;  and  this  is  practicable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
indolence  of  routiue  artists  may  be  willing  to  allow.  Without, 
however,  at  present  laying  any  stress  on  this  point,  we  would 
advert  strongly  to  the  necessity  for  attention  to  historical  detail, 
fn  the  construction  of  maps,  as  a  feature  of  primary  importance. 
For  instance,  the  central  parts  of  Germany  "have  been,  to  say 
nothing  of  less  marking,  though  possibly  not  less  important 
circumstances,  the  conspicuous  theatre  of  two  great  struggles  } 
the  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  its  consequent  events, 
and  the  wars  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  .  Now.  a  sheet  map  of 
Germany  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  minute  picture, 
of  those  active  and  influential  conflicts ;  and  a  small  one  might 
be  so  managed  as  to  give  distinctly  their  principal  localities. 

Y2 
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we  onrobJe  specimens  of  execution,  but  a  considerable 
tion  of  the  remainder  is  of  interior  interest.  And  yet, 
t  of  Hyper-criticism  is  hardly  fair  :  when  we  recollect  how 
w  given,  and  of  very  respectable  quality,  for  so  lew  a 
ire  are  rather  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  general  excellence 
pork.  Four,  generally  well-chosen,  subjects  are  given 
>" umber,  and  the  letter-press  contains  full  and  interesting 
u  concerning  the  individuals  represented. 


I  Brithh  Constitution  ,-  or  an  Emtame  of  Bladcsione'* 
on  the  Lauit  of  England.  By  Vincent  Wanostrnclit, 
k  pp.825.  London,  1823. 
I  be  no  question  that  the  history  of  our  own 
'  mid  be  matter  of  early  attention ;  and  it  is 
il  a  general  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  institu- 
imnaable  ingredient  in  a  due  cognizance  of  the 
Wtnstnnces  and  actual  situatioa  of  any  nation 
08  investigations  can  be  more  interesting  than 
rtnge  to  say,  there  are  none  more  neglected, 
■ingiy  few  who  have  any  accurate  acquaintance 
i|  of  British  story ;  and  the  noblest  as  well  as  most 
foe  among  the  various  objects  of  an  Englishman's 
i  up  by  shreds  and  fragments,  and  postponed 
Bid  acquisitions  of  little  comparative  moment.  A 
!  In  the  world  as  highly  accomplished,  who  has 
_  rersance  with  this  matter,  than  he  may  have  ob- 
.  ■rs-nnl  reading,  newspaper  references,  or  the  pero- 
meagre  and   unsubstantial  summary.     It  is  high 

;  ratiuii-iL  pratLJce  shuulil  obtain  aniouy  ue,  and 

The  least  neglected  parts  of  education  should  con- 
rly  and  continued  application  to  the  details  and  re- 
native  story. 

ks  as  the  manual  in  our  hands  may  be  extremely 

,Lc  academic  stages  of  the  course  we  have  recom- 

It  would   be  altogether  absurd  to  put  Blackstone 

» i.o  a  boy's  hands,  and  yet  it  is  highly  desirable  that 

v.  possess  a  clear  view  of  much  /that  Blackstone  has 

#kd  commented  on.    We  have  not  compared  this  ab- 

,  the  original,  but,  as  far  as  wn  can  judge  without 

jwest,  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  compen- 

tsfc  pains  appears  to  bave  been  taken  in  the  reduction 

bout  the  sacrifice  of  matter.    We  shall  give  a  short 

»  o*  am  pie. 

rw*i«uury  power  of  die  court-martial  it  indeed  to  be 
direction!  of  the  crown ;  which,  with  regard  lo  military 
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Buiwtaf  manufacture  of  charts  un^a  employed  to  oepy  a 
ubiiUary  (frail  fpr.  the  wpresa  purpose  of  illustration  wr 
troubled  his  head  about  this  mattqr  ?  How  few,  in  feet,  of  ov 
geographical  mechanics  are  well-read  historians !  and  yet,  of 
what  importance  is  it  that  they  should  either  themselves  be 
expert  in  tfris  way,  ox  that  they  should  ewplpy  spoh  pp  at*. 
Nor  are  gigantic  diro$nsi.QW  ipd^f^psiwbfe^  WftCQ  *  principle  of 
judicious  selection  will,  in  a  great  degree,  supersede  extent  of 
surface  and  accumulation  of  names  winch  we  shouht  term  in- 
significant, if  any  thing  in  geographical  detail  could  be  other- 
wise than  valuable.  On  the  third  point  referred  to  above,  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  than  that,  altnough  technical  geography 
be  the  proper  business  of  maps,  it  is  not  always  their  distin- 
guishing excellence. 

We  seem,  however,  more  particularly  called  upon  by  the 
work  in  our  hands,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  those  col- 
lections which  profess  to  be  multum  in  parvo,  and  to  supersede 
unwieldly  size  and  formidable  purchase, by  furnishing,  in  reason- 
able dimensions,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  tor  ordinary 
purposes  in  the  course  of  general  reading.  It  is  obvious  that 
publications  of  this  kind  require  skill  and  care,  greater  even 
than  is  necessary  in  regular  atlases  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  cite  this  elegant  publication  as  a  case  of 
failure.  The  execution  is  excellent,  but  the  choice  is  in  per- 
fect violation  of  every  recognizable  principle.  We  bate  Hol- 
land twice  over, — once  of  fair  comparative  dimensions,  as  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  once  by  itself  on  a 
scale  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  all  Russia  in  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  or  Spain.  These  important  countries  should  have 
been  given,  as  is  done  in  the  small  Atlas  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazet- 
teer, with  respect  to  two  or  three  of  them,  on  a  fourfold  page- 
If  there  be  any  map  of  Hungary,  we  have  overlooked  it.  The 
United  States  nave  only  one  sheet  to  the  share  of  their  itnmense 
territory,  while  the  district  of  Darien,  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
is  deemed  entitled  to  an  equal  portion.  Japan  has  a  map  to 
itself,  and  is  as  minutely  laid  down  as  if  it,  had  been  the  subject 
of  regular  survey.  In  short,  the  division  of  the  work  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  and  strikes  us  as  erring  grossly,  both  in  excess 
and  in  defect.  The  maps  themselves  are  in  general  beautifully 
executed,  but  those  of  the  European  states  are  so  small  as 
to  be  nearly  useless  :  they  are  crowded  with  letter,  ^nd  indis- 
tinct in  determination.  We  wish  we  could  abate  from  this  cen- 
sure, by  unqualified  eulogy  on  the  selection  of  names  histori- 
cally important.  In  the  map  of  Syria,  there  was  ample  space 
for  more  judicious  insertion  and  arrangement,  while  China  and 
the  Birman  Empire  arc  finished  up  to  the  effect  of  a  picture 
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wth  4et*ib  of  4a*W*L  accuracy.  There  er^  bewevtfr,  sot** 
ohm  whack  go  fin  to.mfeem  the  work.  The  Fuqkh  is  abcaj**, 
tofot  ooaapilaUo*.  .  Hioiostaa  is  goad;  but  shoafal  tana  heea  oat 
ipote  f heats,  than  one.  New  Holland  oantaiae  tU  that  ip  yet 
know*  of  tiM^straafceuagioa,  and  Van  Dtemanbliaadkequa^ 
aatiafaotoqb  Hubi*  kMoelkat,  and.  Abyssinia  *  an  ejgpHeito 
nduataoA  *{  Salt* 

.  AIL  this  may  be  deemed  cmawrwhit  taeocatbaL  Wd  can-* 
not  ikimk  so  ;  She  week,  fa>mks  price  a»d»c^o£«fioii|ioi^  it 
ttririepdy  dp*  designed  far  mar*  scboeUNps*  and  the  d*i*nt& 
w^e  haye  noticed  are  important  to.  the  general  raadee*  Mom 
critical  acumen*  guided  by  a,  mora  judicious  pbm,  witk  equjd: 
care  io  the  execution*  would  have  made  it  an  almost  Jtndbapea- 
siMe  companion. 


m  *  ■>  ■       ■  »  r 


Art.  VL  Jfora  Cmupicua  /  a  Selection  of  the  wort  otaameDtal 
flowering*  baidy*.  aaetic,aad> indigenous  Tstea,  Shrubs,  and  Her* 
taceoua  Plant*  for  embellishing  Flowee«gafdeae  and  Pfeqiui** 

S  round*   By  aW^rd  Mcrri*  EJUS.  **  Witfc  wloojred  Ftare** 
ravn  and  engraved  from,  living  Specimens*  by  WiUfeiaClarJc., 
Parts  I.  to  XII.  Ss.  6d.  eaph.  .London.  188& 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  sjateof  things  in  other  countries, 
it  is  unfortunately  too  true  of  our  own,  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  more  bad  flower-painting  gotag*  forward  than  its  perpo* 
trators  are  willing  to  admit.  We  can  sit  dbwn  with  most  end** 
command  of  countenance  to  tile  inspection  ot  a  young  tady'b 
portfolio ;— *we  can  steady  our  nerves  to  a  Arm  feeing  of  the 
tremendous  mass  of  blue,  red,  green,  and1  orange,  that  blast* 
on  us  from  the  glass  and  gold  of  a  tawdry  frame  ; — aH  this  we< 
have  sustained*,  and  are  willing  to  encounter,  as  often  as  oout- 
tesy  may  demand  from  us  the  evasive  compliment  paid  to  the 
artist's  diligent*.  The  performance  may  be  pitiable  enough,  but  it 
claims  from  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  criticism,  exeept  a  lamen- 
tation that  valuable  time  should  be  so  grievously  wasted.  The 
real  subject  of  displeasure  lies  m  the  miserable  ignorance  of  the 
masters  who*  pass  current  as  qualified  to  teach  all  possible 
branches  and  varieties  of  drawing,  without  a  real  scientific  ao 
<pia§ntanoe  with  the  elements  of  any  singfe  departments  We  have- 
eeensamples  of  thfc  skill  of  some  of  these  gentry  who  have  stood 
high  in  their  profession;  and  even  when  they  may  have  been- 
able  to  work  up  a  landscape  or  a  groupe  of  flowers  to  a  SoIsk 
ruble  effect, -there  has  too  frequently  been  such  a  deplorable 
absence  of  alt  artist-like  feeling  or  handling,  as  t$  indicate  that 
they  were  utterly  untrustworthy*  as  teachers  of  the  arts  of  do- 
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sign.  In  respect  to  the  branch  of  drawing  immediately  Before 
us,  how  few  are  there  who  have  ever  riven  a  thought  to  the  ef- 
fects of  reflected  light,  or  to  those  of  the  mixed  and  mellowed 
hues  produced  by  the  semi -transparency  of  leaves  and  petals, 
in  a  collection  of  flowers !  In  no  other  species  of  painting  is  it 
more  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  that  shade  is  nothing  more  than 
the  absence  of  light.  To  say  nothing  of  such  unapproachable 
excellence  as  that  of  Van  Huysum,  why  is  it  that  the  fine,  free, 
flowing  handling  of  Baptiste  and  Fengtet  is  so  little  attended  to 
amongst  us  ?  A  light  and  spirited  peucil— the  very  antipodes 
of  the  feeble  and  ineffective  elaboration  that  prevails  anion? 
our  schools— is  the  only  kind  of  handling  admissible  here  ;  and 
a  fine  eye  for  the  affinities  and  oppositions  of  colour  should  be 
cultivated  both  by  practical  experiment,  and  by  a  keen  ob- 
servance of  the  harmonies  of  nature.  Of  what  is  published  in 
this  way,  it  is  amazing  how  small  a  portion  can  pass  current. 
The  plates  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  no  pains  seem, 
to  be  spared,  are  valuable  from  their  fidelity  to  general  hue  aud 
form,  but  are  sadly  deficient  as  specimens  of  art.  Their  fruit 
its  better  than  their  flowers  ;  but  in  neither  do  we  find  that  at- 
tainable combination  of  art  and  nature,  without  which  the  la(ter 
will  always  be  imperfectly  expressed. 

We  have  said  the  more — though  we  could  extend  and  illus- 
trate these  observations  with  advantage  to  a  much  greater 
length — on  this  particular  point,  because  we  attach  more  im- 
portance to  this  branch  oi  art,  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it. 
As  we  would  always,  even  where  the  object  was  instruction  in 
landscape,  accustom  the  learner  to  draw  from  the  figure,  so  we 
would  not  only  commence  the  study  of  colouring  by  practice  in 
painting  flowers  and  fruit,  but  derive  from  the  same  source,  im- 
portant illustrations  of  the  more  complicated  effects  of  light 
and  shadow.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  way,  without  a  very  different  mode  and  order  of  initiation 
than  that  which  is  at  present  tolerated. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Numbers  before  us  for  an  opportunity 
of  making  this  hasty  allusion  to  a  matter  which  requires  con- 
sideration and  redress  ;  and  we  would,  if  we  could  cousisteutly, 
requite  the  obligation  by  unmixed  praise.  This,  however,  can- 
not well  be  ;  for  with,  on  the  whole,  a  predominance  of  what  is 
good,  there  are  faults  which  are  removeable,  and  which  ought 
to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  well-designed,  and 
carefully  coloured,  but  others  are  executed  in  a  more  slovenly 
way,  and  occasionally  with  an  indistinctness  that  is  especially 
injurious  in  representations  of  this  kind.  The  Magnolia  glau- 
ca,  the  Vaonia  officinalis,  the  Azalea  Ponlica,  the  Uignoma  radi* 
cans,  the  Liliiim  concolor,  the  Symphuria  racemose,  and  a  few 
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others,  are  favourable  specimens  of  execution,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  is  of  inferior  interest.  And  yet, 
this  sort  of  hyper-criticism  is  hardly  fair  :  when  we  recollect  ho* 
much  is  given,  and  of  very  respectable  quality,  for  so  row  a. 
price,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  general  excellence 
of  the  work.  Four,  generally  well-chosen,  subjects  are  given 
in  each  Number,  and  the.  letter-press  contains  fulj  and  interesting 
information  concerning  the  individuals  represented. 


Art.  VII.  The  British  Constitution  ;  or  an  Epitome  of  Blackstone** 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By  Vincent  Wanostrocht, 
L.L.D.  12mo.  pp.  825.  London,  1823. 

HPHERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  history  of  our  own 
**•  country  should  be  matter  of  early  attention ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  a  general  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  a  due  cognizance  of  the 
progressive  circumstances  and  actual  situation  of  any  nation 
whatsoever.  No  investigations  can  be  more  interesting  than 
this-,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  none  more  neglected. 
There  are  surprisingly  few  who  have  any  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  series  of  British  story ;  and  the  noblest  as  well  as  most 
really  attractive  among  the  various  objects  of  an  Englishman's 
study,  is  picked  up  by  shreds  and  fragments,  and  postponed 
to  inquiries  and  acquisitions  of  little  comparative  moment.  A 
man  may  pass  in  the  world  as  highly  accomplished,  who  has 
no  more  conversance  with  this  matter,  than  he  may  have  ob- 
tained from  casual  reading,  newspaper  references,  or  the  peru- 
sal of  some  meagre  and  unsubstantial  summary.  It  is  high 
time  that  a  more  rational  practice  should  obtain  among  us,  and 
that  one  of  the  least  neglected  parts  of  education  should  con- 
sist of  an  early  and  continued  application  to  the  details  and  re- 
sults of  our  native  story. 

Such  books  as  the  manual  in  our  hands  may  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  academic  stages  of  the  course  we  have  recorn- 
mended.  It  would  be  altogether  absurd  to  put  Blackstone 
himself  into  a  boy's  hands,  and  yet  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
he  should  possess  a  clear  view  of  much  #that  Blackstone  has 
recorded  and  commented  on.  We  have  -not  compared  this  ab- 
stract with  the  original,  but,  as  far  as, we  can  judge  without 
such  an  inquest,  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  compen- 
dium. Much  pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  reduction 
of  bulk  without  the  sacrifice  of  matter.  We  shall  give  a  short 
extract  as  an  example. 

<  This  discretionary  power  of  the  court-martial  is  indeed  to  be 
guided  by  the  directions' of  the  crown ;  which,  with  regard  to  military 
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offence**  hat  almost  an  absolute  ^ogndative  power.  ««  (fit  nttjesty, 
(eay*  the  act,)  may  form  articles  nf  war,  and  constitute  eoutts  mar- 
tial, with  power  to  try  any  crime  by  such  articles*  and  indict  ssjch 
penalties  as  the  articles  direct/9  A  vast  and  most  important  trust! 
an  unlimited  power  to  create  crimes*  and  annex  to  them  anv  punish* 
tnents,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb !  These  are  indeed  forbidden  to 
be  inflicted  except  rot  crimes  declared  to  be  so  punishable  by  tfus 
act;  which  crimes  we  have  last  enumerated,  and,  among  which,  we 
may  observe  that  affy  disobedience  to  lawful  cornmandft  is  dhe.  Per* 
haps  in  some  future  revision  of  this  act,  which  is  in  many  respects 
hastily  penned,  it  may  be  thought  worthy  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
to  ascertain  the  limit*  of  military  Mbjftctton>  and  to  enact  express 
articles  of  war  for  she  goveiniwum  of  the  «rtay>  trt  is  defce  1bY  the  go- 
vernment of  the  navy ;  especially  as>  by  our  present  ceiistfttatidt*,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  serve  their  country  as  niilkie 
officers,  are  annually  subjected  to  the  same  arbitrary  rule,  during  their 
time  of  exercise.'  p.  133. 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  altogether  fa  a  very 
readable  book. 


m,   i         — — — —  i  ■  i    i  m 


Art.  VIII.  A  CkrtHohgg  tjf  Ancient  History,  illustrated  by  parallel 
Streams  of  Time ;  or,  an  Historical  ami  Geographical  Account 
of  the  various  Nations  of  the  Earth,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  12mo.  pp.  3M.  Price  6a. 
London.    1826. 

apHROUfOLOQY  arid  Geography  have  been  justly  termed 
^  the  two  eyes  of  History  ;  and  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  latter  can  be  secured  withotrt  the  habitual  use  of  iU  indis- 
pensable companions.  A  crude  notion  of  the  general  succes- 
sion of  events  may  answer  average  purposes,  but  a  sound 
chronological  foundation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  avail- 
able recollection  of  historical  facts.  Perhaps  this  has  not 
been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  usual  methods  of  conduct- 
ing education.  Geographical  acquisition  has  been  ostensibly 
urged  with  much  diligence,  though,  we  suspect,  in  a  way  better 
adapted  to  the  slight  demands  of  newspaper  reading,  thafc  to 
the  illustration  of  national  vicissittideB ;  but  chronology  has 
been  almost  altogether  neglected, — for  what  re&fiort  it  might 
be  difficult  to  say ;  certainly  not  on  account  of  its  inferior 
importance.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  exhibit  this  species  of  knowledge  in  a 
form  at  once  accessible  and  adequate  to  the  necessities-  of  the 
learner.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  feel  it  both  barbarous 
and  useless  to  overcharge  a  youth's  memory  with  a  long  string 
of  dates ;  still  less  should  we  dfe*Bi  it  expedient  to  require  the 
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retention  of  a  set  of  collateral  tables,  and  without  this,  nothing 
on  ir  lurgi?  scale  could  be  considered  ns  effected.  All  this 
machinery  does,  moreover,  appear  to  us  quite  unnecessary  ;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  distinct  recollection  of  a 
eeries  of  major  events  with  their  well-ascertuined  dates,  will  be 
found  to  give  a  better  frame- work  for  the  disposition  of  his- 
torical reminiscences,  than  a  more  cumbrous  apparatus,  We 
would,  besides,  recommend  the  practice  of  habitual  reference 
to  extended  tables  of  chronology. — Blair's,  or,  better  still.  Play- 
fair's,  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  we 
are  acnuainleti   with. 

As  the  work  before  as  is  in  question  and  answer,  we  infer 
thatit  is  designed  to  be  got  by  heart,  and  a  more  heart-sickening, 
operation  we  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  what  possible  use  n 
can  be  to  cram  the  memory  with  such  food  as  the  following,  weV 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover.  ■  ■  i , 

■  Q.  Give  tne  the  list  or  the  Scythian  kings  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  ancient  historians  i 


Soargapythes, 


•  Scvthis, 

Napu, 

Phi  thru,  Jancyrua, 

Sagiilui,  Indatliyrsus, 

Tanais,  AVipithes; 

Panexagoresj  Octamatades, 

Targitaus,  Ariantes. 

CauMniit  Atheaa, 

Scythopites, 

•MadyeS) 

*  Q.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  these  kings  fohWcaeaeacthec- 
in  a  regular  succession  I  / 

*  A.  We  can  give  no  information  on  that  bead,  nor  even  say 
whether  tliey  all  reigned  over  the  sane  nations,  or  different  tribes.' 

.  op.  21Q,  U\ 
Andd«  bono  a  page  or  two  of  questioning  and  answering 
about  the  old  fable  of  Jupiter  and  To,  including  the  important 
inquiry,  ,    ■  '  ■   -     .'  - ■•    ■ 

'  Q     Where  did  Juno  set  the  eyes  of  her  favourite  Argus? 

*  A.     In  the  tarl  of  her  peacock,' 

But  we  have  a  still  more  decided  objection  to  the  volume, 
considered  as  a  material  of  education.  It  is  founded  upon  a 
scheme/of  chronology  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived systems,  as  to  reader  it  bewildering  and  injurious. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  the  speculations  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  lead  to  con- 
clusions subversive  of  all  recorded  evidence,  and   have  been 

Vol.  XXVI,  N.S.  Z 
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accordingly  rejected  by  modern  chronologera.  Now,  without 
entangling  ourselves  in  bootless  controversy  as  to  whether 
*  astronomical  observations/  or  *  mean  ratios,  are  surer  guides 
than  tradition,  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient, 
— in  fact,  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  very  object  of  instruction,  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  a  system  as  introductory  to  a 
science  with  alt  the  admitted  details  of  which  it  is  at  variance. 
To  give  an  instance  or  two.  Playfair  gives  us  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  B.  C.  2091,  taking  the 
mean  of  the  statements  of  Syncellus  and  Eusebius.  Blair, 
avowedly  following  the  latter,  fixes  it  two  years  later,  B.  C. 
2089.  Mrs.  Sherwood  reduces  these  imposing  numbers,  by  no 
less  than  a  thousand  years,  and  boldly  sets  it  down  at  B.  C. 
1080.  Again,  she  states  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  a  most 
important  epoch  in  the  chronology  of  Greece,  as  having  taken 
place  in  B.  C.  825.  Blair  and  Playfair  both  agree  in  the  date 
R  C.  1104.  It  is  quite  clear,  that,  with  systems  so  variant  as 
these,  one  cannot  be  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  other. 
We  must  give  up  our  popular  folios,  or  we  must  decline  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  initiation. 

Mrs.  S.  speaks  of  herself  as  having  arrived  at  the  same 
general  conclusions  with  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  previously 
to  her  inspection  of  his  work,  or  to  any  acquaintance  with  his 
theory.  We  could  have  wished  that  her  preface  had  contained 
a  detailed  account  of  the  process  by  which  she  obtained  these 
results.  Sir  Isaac's  scheme,  so  far  as  astronomical  illustration 
is  concerned,  is  mainly  founded  on  an  ingenious  but  untenable 
fiction ;  and  his  *  mean  ratios  ■  have  for  their  basis  the  very 
documents  which  he  receives  or  rejects  as  the  convenience  of 
his  system  may  require. 


Art.  IX.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composition  and  Application  of 
the  English  Language;  -or,  8  compendious  {totem  of  Baglvh 
Grammar,  Literary  Criticism*  and  practical  Logic  Bf  Peter 
Smith,  A.M.    Sm.  8vo.  pp.  448.    Price  10s.  6d»  London.  1894. 

V17  E  are  no  friends  to  thick,  dull,  lumbering  books'  in  the 
*  *  business  of  education.  To  a  considerable  extent,  instruc- 
tion must  be  empirical ;  and  not  only  the  application,  but,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  formation  of  principles,  must  be  the  gradual 
result  of  advancing  intellect  and  increasing  knowledge*  An 
extensive  and-  minute  acquaintance  with  paradigms,  and  ex- 
pertness  in  their  practical  use,  would  be  with  us  a  primary 
object :  even  syntactical  dexterity,  highly  as  we  rate  its  im- 
portance, is,  in  our  view,  of  inferior  moment.    Accidence  is 
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the  key,  syntax  the  hinge :  without  the  former,  ingress  is  for- 
bidden ;  the  latter  may  be  stiff,  rusty,  or  broken,  bat  force  or 
patience  will  open  the  door  at  last.  We  really  know  of  nothing 
more  forbidding  to  the  learner,  in. any  stage,  than  a  closely 
printed  array  of  canon*  and  explanations;  it  is  the  dreariest 
kind  of  anticipation.  It  may,  no  doubt,  if  judiciously  exe- 
cuted, ultimately  facilitate,  but  it  is  at  an  appalling  expense  of 
preparatory  labour.  Tin*  species  of  knowledge  comes  of 
course.  By  reading  the  best  authors,  we  learn  to  avoid  such  as 
are  of  inferior  worth ;  as,  by  frequenting  the  society  of  accom- 
plished men,  we  acquire  habits  of  correct  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  language.  We  rejlly  shrink  i'runi  the  contemplation  of 
such  manuals  as  the  volume  before  us  j  and  we  should  no  more 
dream  of  dragging  a  learner  through  its  four-hundred  and  forty 
mortal  pages,  than  we  should  tolerate  such  an  infliction  on 
ourselves.  That  there  may  be  much  sound  instruction  to  be 
obtained  by  a  discriminating  perusal  of  this  elementary.-  treatise, 
we  are  not  reluctant  to  admit ;  but  those  who  are  able  thus  to 
discriminate,  will  not  need  its  lessons,  and  those  who  cannot, 
will  be  in  some  danger  of  being  misled.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Smith  gives  a  large  collection  of  practical  warnings  against 
Scotticisms :  the  following  sentences  may  serve  to  exemplify, 
his  own  dexterity  in  avoiding  them.  . . '.  . 

*  Rule  6(4. — The  terms  of  the  conclusion  ought  never  to  contain > 
Miff'  than  ii  implied  in  the  premise* ;  and  a  negative  conclusion  cannot, 
be  cuduced  from  ttco  affirmative  premises.  Thus,  We  would  violate  ' 
the  qjrstpart'of  the  rule  by  saying,  that,  "osintegriiy  of  conduct  is 
universally  esteemed,,  therefore  ail  men  are  esteemed;"  because  the' 
cooeiwon  contains  more  than  the  premises,  as  we  know  that  some' 
men  axe-not  possessed  of  integrity.  In  like  manner,  we  would  vio- 
late the  latter  part  of  the  rule  by  alleging  that,  "  as  all  clones  of 
society  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  slander,  and  more  or  lets  guilty 
of  deceit,  therefore  no  man  is  free  from  these  practices,"  because  the 
conclusion  is  not  contained  in  the  premises,  as  the  characters  of  men 
are  sot  included  in  the  classes  of  society,* 

In  this  short  paragraph,  we  have  twice  would  for  should,  from 
this  correct '  teacher  .of  English  composition.' 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  ■  grammar,'  and  the '  literary 
*  criticism '  is  the  worst.  In  Mr.  Smith's  craniological  develop- 
ment, the  organ  of  poetical  disci  i  mi  nation  must  be  entirely  ab- 
sent; and  it  ib  unfortunate  that  no  suspicion  of  this  deficiency 
should  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  in  prevention  of  his 
marvellous  vagaries  in  this  regiou  of  his  speculations.  Our. 
readers  will  have,  no  objection  to  admire  for  toe  hundredth- time  ■ 
the  following  splendid  passage  from  Lord  Byron ;  and  we  cite,' 
it  with  Mr.  Smith's  italics,  of  disapprobation,  intended  to  point 
out  the '  misapplication  of  figurative  language.' 
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«  "  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run,. 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  tan ; 
Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  Aright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  tight  I 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain  shadows  kut 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis ! 
Their  azure  arches,  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  tenderest  t\nU%  along  the  summits  drtven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphic  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

'  But  lo !  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 

The  queen  of  nignt  asserts  her  silent  reign* 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of.  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face*  nor  girds  her  glowing  Jbrm  ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beuuis  play, 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray,     . 

And  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

Her  emblem  sparkles  on  the  minaret." — Byron*  pp.  509, 10* 

We  have  puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  discover  what  can  pos- 
sibly be  even  Mr.  Smith's  objection  to  some  of  the  marked 
passages.  But  that  he  may  not  complain  of  partial  exhibition, 
our  readers  shall  have  him  at  full  length,  as  a  critic  on  Words- 
worth. ' 

'  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  poems,  written  during  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land, describes  the  beauty  of.  a  Highland  girl  at  Inversneyde  upon 
Loch  Lomond: 

"  Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And  these  grey  rocks,  this  household  lawn, 

These  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn, 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth,  together  you  do  seem 

Like  something  fashion'd  in  a  dream." 

Wordsworth's  Poems,  Vol  II.  5th. 

'  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  figurative 
language,  that  it  is  here  egregiously  misapplied  ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  idea  of  a  shower  of  beauty,  or  how  a  shower  or  any  thing 
can  bo  a  dowry.  The  poet  seems  to  have  taken  his  illustration -from 
the  heathen  mythology  respecting  Jupiter's  descent,  on  one  occasion, 
in  a  shower  of  gold ;  but  toe  fictions  of  fancy  should  never  be  taken 
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as  the  foundation  of  truth.  In  the  pext  couplet!  it  would  puzzle  a 
lexicographer  to  understand  What  the  author  means  by  consenting 
yean ;  though  the  words  in  the  couplet  seem  to  inroly  po  wore  than 
that  the  Highland  girl  was  fourteen  years  of  age,,  and  that  all  the 
beauty  of  youth  beamed  ip  her~cbuntenance.  We  are.n$x£  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  is  the  veil  which  ts  half-withdrawn^  as 'thf)  preceding 
word  trees,  the  only  one  to  which  it  must  refer,  can  never  purely  be 
transformed  into  a  veiU  In  a  Succeeding  couplet,  opr  autbqr  repre- 
sents a  bay  as  holdiog  the  Highland  girl's  abode  in  sh^er.i  $it  a  bay, 
or  road-stead  of  the  sea,  tannot  hold  an  abode  wsuch  is  on  lasid ;  nei- 
ther can  the  bay  itself  afibrd  shelter,  although  the  surrounding  cliffs 
may  serve  this  purpose.  From  this  example  it  is  easy  tp  perceive, 
that  even  popular, authors  employ  incongruous  metaphors  and  absurd 
expressions,  which  wUl  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism  $— -«nd  though 
the  Ucentia  vatum  may,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  sometimes  violate  with 
impunity  the  propriety  of  the  senao,  yet  it  cannot  authorise  a  poet  to 
write  absolute  nonsense*'  pp.  $05, 6. 

Whatever  maybe  the  defects  or  eccentricities  of  this  great 

Eoet,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  the  writer  of  this  trashy  comment, 
is  powers  and  his  peculiarities  are  alike  enigmatical* 


Art.  X.  Tales  m  Verse,  illustrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lytb.  lftno.  pp.  180.  Price 
5s.  6d.    London,  1896. 

•HPHE  Writer  of  these  Tales  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  our 
-"-  readers;  although  the  Author  of  "  Henry &chultz,  the 
Savoyard,  and  other  Poems,"  will  not*  be  generally  recognised 
under  the  name  affixed  to  this  volume.  We  are  glad,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  four  years,  to  meet  with  him  again,  and 
to  find  in  the  present  volume  marks  of ,  matured  taste  and  in- 
creased vigour.  The  plan  of  the  volume  will  strike  our  readers, 
perhaps,  as  fanciful.  It  comprises  six  tales,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  illustrate  a  separate  sentiment  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  first,  entitled  Harford,  has  for  its  motto, '  Our 
•  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name ;'  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  simple  than  its  construction,  or  more  natu- 
rally told.  The  hero  is  '  a  citizen  of  famous  London  town' — 
one  of  the  million,  whose  character  is  but  too  faithfully  sketched 
in  the  following  lines  : 

'  Sam  Harford's  thoughts  were  like  his  steps ;  they  moved 
One  plain  small  circle,  whence  they  rarely  roved. 
The  world  and  the  world's  business  occupied 
His  mind,  and  left  small  apace  for  ought  beside* 
He  knew  he  bad  a  soul,  but  why  or  how, 
Had  never  brought,  one  wrinkle,  o'er  hi*  brow  ;#    , 
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He  thought  there  was  a  God,  and  had  heard  tell 
Of  Christ,  and  future  being,  Heaven  and  Hell ; 
But  these  were  matters  distant  all  and  dim ; 
He  toa«,  and  that  was  quite  enough  for  him. 
He  deemed  the  Bible  a  good  book,  and  those 
That  had  the  time  might  read  it  if  they  chose. 
Sunday  was  useful  too,  to  check  and  state 
The  week's  accounts,  and  keep  his  ledger  strait. 
But  as  for  Church,  prayers,  sermons,,  and  the  rest, 
He  thought  the  parson  managed  such  things  best ; 
He  therefore  left  them  wholly  to  his  care, 
And  paid  his  tithes,  and  kept  all  matters  square/ 

But  this  man  of  tills  and  ledgers  shews  '  one  redeeming 
*  trait ;'  he  loves  nature, — that  is  to  say,  green  fields  and  fresh 
air.  And  this  instinct,  which  is  much  the  same  as  brings  the 
gasping  turtle  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  impels  him  some- 
times to  devote  the  whole  Sunday  to  a  tour  iu  search  of  the 
country. 

*  'Twas  Sabbath  morning ;  and  the  pleasant  sun 
From  a  blue  sky  looked  smiling  out  upon 

The  day  of  God, — inviting  man  to  come 

And  walk  the  fields  and  muse,  where  even  the  dumb 

Were  eloquent  in  praise,  and  dewy  eyes 

Looked  up  their  beauteous  worship  to  the  skies 

From  every  bank  and  hedgerow,  and  the  trees 

Gave  song  or  incense  to  each  passing  breeze, 

To  waft  on  to  high  heaven  ;  for  buxom  June 

Now  pranked  the  fields,  and  set  the  woods  in  tune ; 

And  Nature,  priestess-like,  in  full  attire 

Stood  forth,  and  called  on  Man  to  lead  her  choir. 

*  'Twas  Sabbath  morning ;  but  not  thus  the  Sun 
Reached,  amidst  London's  vapouis  dense  and  dun 
The  hero  of  my  tale,  and  struggling  through 
The  garret's  sky-light  pane  of  yellow  hue. 

Shot  on  his  bed  a  slanting  sickly  ray, 

That  just  gave  notice  of  returning  day. 

And  roused  him  up,  and  called  him  forth  to  pass 

That  morn  with  nature  on  the  open  grass. 

•  •  •  •  4 

*  He  passed  each  nuisance  of  Town's  Sabbath  morn : 
The  coach's  rattling  wheel  and  stunning  horn  ; 

The  loitering  groupes  collecting  in  the  street 
With  oath  and  jeer  that  blessed  day  to  greet ; 
The  drunkard  reeling  from  the  licensed  sink, 
Where  his  week's  hire  is  spent  in  one  night's  drink ; 
The  tawdry  harlot  shrinking  from  the  light ; 
And  other  prowlers  of  the  lawless  night, 
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Still  (bund  where  man  his  Maker  would  dethrone* 
And  shut  out  God's  creation  with  his  own. 
Disgusting  all :  and  yet  he  passed  them  by 
With  small  offence  to  either  ear  or  eye  ; 
For  daily  use  had  dulled  the  finer  sense 

That  gives  such  sights  and  sounds  due  influence. 

•  ■ 

<  Now  pavements,  footways,  walls,  and  lamps  are  passed, 
And  on  the  open  turf  he  stands  at  last; 
And  breathes  and  gases.    Tis  a  lovely  scene. 
So  fresh,  so  bright,  so  fragrant,  and  so  green  1 
The  sun  up  in  the  sky ;  the  crops  all  growing ; 
The  cattle  brousing  round ;  the  hawthorns  blowing ; 
The  mends  in  flower ;  the  large  leaves  on  the  trees ; 
The  bees  all  out  and  busy  i  and  the  breeze 
Just  stealing  from  the  bean-field,  where  he  lies 
Bathing  his  wings  in  balm ;  the  butterflies 
Hovering  about like  winged  flowers;  the  swallow 
Skimming  the  lake  that  in  the  grassy  hollow 
Trembles  in  cowering  loveliness.— The  whole 
Reached  even  Harford's  unpoetic  soul.9 

And  so  he  came,  and  came  again,  till  at  length  these  rural 
toure  began  to  lose  some  of  their  zest,  and  the  fatigue  in- 
creased as  the  pleasure  lessened.  One  Sunday,  he  was  resting 
after  having  '  climbed  o'er  sundry  hills  and  gates  and  stiles/ 
tempted  almost  to  wonder  at  the  very  unnecessary  exertion 
he  had  been  making,  when  the  chiming  of  a  Sabbath  bell 
broke  on  bis  musings,  and  roused  the  wish  to  see  the  steeple 
or  spire  that  the  solemn  melody  came  from. 

■ 

*  — -  As  be  climbed  the  hill,  more  clear  and  dear 
The  joyous  music  rose  upon  bis  ear, 
Till  in  a  [rroupe  of  elms  below  was  spied 
A  tall  white  spire,  and  there  from  every  side 
Up  to  the  house  of  God,  a  chequered  train, 
They  gathered  in  by  every  oath  and  lane : 
Young  lads,  and  knots  of  talking  girls,  and  pairs 
Of  decent  parents  with  their  little  heirs 
Scampering  before  to  pull  the  king- cups ;  one, 
The  youngest,  chubbiest,  riding  blithe  upon 
The  father's  arm.    The  labouring  man  bedight 
In  plain  smock-frock  of  more  than  usual  white, 
Heaving  alonsj  each  slow  and  ponderous  limb, 
As-  if  be  carried  them,  and  not  they  him. 
Old  goody  here  in  silken  cloak  of  black ; 
There  fanner  with  his  dame  on  Dobbin's  back ; 
And  then  their  maid,  who  runs,  and  rights  the  while 
Her  ribboned  bead,  in  baste  to  reach  the  aisle 
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• 

Ere  prayer  begins.    And,  noted  o'er  the  rest/ 
With  book  in  hand,  white'  tippet,  and  brown  vest, 
The  little  damsels  of  the  Sunday  school, 
Pacing  in  marshalled  file  beneath  the  rule 
Of  staid  instructress— On  they  swarm,  and  all 
Enter  the  porch  before  him  great  and  small^ 
The  bell  is  ceased ;  the  busy  crowd  is  gone ; 
And  Harford  stands  reflective  and  alone. 

'  The  Sun  now  lorded  it  aloft  in  Heaven, 
And  from  before  his  burning  nice -had  driven 
The  bird  and  brute,  who  slunk  into  the  glade, 
And,  meek  and  silent,  through  the  leafy  shade 
Eyed  the  strong  Monarch.    Not  a  living  sound 
Or  object  crossed  the  solitude  around ; 
Save  when  by  chance  a  bee  that  way  came  humming, 
Or  the  dry  grasshopper  at  hand  was  strumming 
His  monotone;  or  from  the  house  of  prayer 
The  voice  of  worship  floated  up  the  air, 
Dim,  but  most  sweet,  like  the  faint  memory 
Of  some  fair  vision  — Harford  felt  as  he 
Were  a  strange  outcast  there ;  for  once  he  felt 
A  wish  to  bend  the  knee  where  others  knelt, 
And  lift  his  voice  with  theirs.     He  onward  prest 
To  enter  in  and  worship  with  the  rest ; 
And  reached  the  porch  just  as  the  psalm  was  done, 
And  prayer  alternate  was  again  begun. 

'  It  might  do  good  to  any  heart  to  share 
The  simple,  solemn  scene  that  met  him  there, 
So  peaceful,  so  devotional ;  where  eye, 
Ana  lip,  and  heart,  seemed  all  in  harmony, 
All  turned  to  one  high  object,— to  their  God; 
As  if  they  felt  him  present,  and  were  awed, 
Yet  not  o'erwhelmed.    Humility  was  here 
To  check  bold  2eal,  and  love  to  temper  fear ; 
And  all  appeared  in  singleness  of  heart 
To  come  as  to  a  Father,  to  impart 
Their  wants  and  woes,  to  tell  him  all  their  cares, 
Place  in  His  hands  themselves  and  their  affairs, 
Pour  their  thanksgivings  forth  for  mercies  past. 
And  humbly  beg  His  blessing  to  the  last. 

<  It  was  8  goodly  presence;  and  the  blood 
Thrilled  in  the  veins  of  Harford  at  he  viewed 
Their  patriarchal  worship.    '  Sure*  he  thought, 
<  God  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not !' 
How  suitable  the  forms  of  prayer  and  praise, 
In  all  their  antique  simplenes*  of  phrase, 
For  hearts  indeed  in  tune  1  And  how  much  more 
They  spoke  than  when  he  heard  them  jabbered  o'er 
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Mid  whisper,  cough,  and  yawn,  and  rustling  gown, 
And  all  the  nuisances  of  Church  in  Town* 
Religion  here  appeared  in  truth  to  be 
A  spirit-soothing,  sweet  reality  3 
And  as  he  gazed  'and  listened,  o'er  his  soul 
Unwonted  thoughts  and  feelings  'can  to  roll ; 
And  wants  and.  wishes  never  felt  till  now,  .  .  . 
Yearned  at  bis  heart,  and  bathed  bis  anxious  brow.* 

pp.  IZ— 17. 

The  Preacher  takes  for  bid  text  the  motto  of  the  tale,  and 
we  never  read  a  better  sermon  in  verse,  or  a  better  exposition 
of  the  passage.  Some  poets  would  have  deemed  the  Liturgy 
quite  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  Tale.  Not  so 
Mr.  Lyte  ;  he  seems.aware  that  all  the  half- devout,  balf-po- 
etical  sentiment  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  hero  by  the  forms 
of  prayer  and  praise,  would  probably  have  passed  away,  leav- 
ing an  impression  only  on  the  imagination.  But  the  sermon 
came  home  to  his  heart;    « 


'  And  Harford  to  the  City  moves  again, 


A  wiser  and  a  belter  man  than  when 
He  walked  that  way  at  morn.'— 

The  Second  Tale  is  entitled  '  The  Missionary.*  His  private 
history  is  an  affecting  one,  and  for  this  we  must  refer' our 
readers  to  the  tale.  The  following  extract  takes  up  the  story 
where  the  spirit-stricken  man  first  finds  in  God  a  refuge  and  a 
comforter. 

1  There  are  fond  hearts  that  cannot  do  without . 
Some  object  upon  which  they  may  pour  out 
Their  overflowing  love,  and  his  was  one ; 
And  now  that  earthly  objects  all  were  gone, 
He  turned  for  such  to  Heaven ;  and  there  he  gazed 
Till  every  feeling  was  refined  and  raised 
From  earth,  and  he  appeared  to  stand  the  last 
Lone  being  of  some  generation  past, 
Longing  and  reaching  to  a  better  place, 
With  little  wish  to  linger  on  his  race ; 
For  he  had  other  aims  and  views  than  they 
Through  whose  strange  land  his  transient  journey  lay. 
His  eye  was  fixed  on  God ;  and  there  had  dwelt 
So  lone  and  earnestly,  he  almost  felt 
Identified  with  Him.    God  was  his  bliss ; 
God's  glory  was  his  glory ;  God's  cause  his ; 
He  had  no  being  but  in  God ;  no  rest 
Nor  happiness  apart  from  Him*    He  blest 
The  very  flower  that  breathed  its  balm  on  high> 
And  would  not  trample  on  it.    In  his  eye 
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The  poorest  leaf  grew  precious,  for  it  bore 

The  impress  of  Almighty  hands :  say  more, 

The  very  scorn  and  hatred  lie  had  felt 

To  faithless  men  before,  began  to  melt 

Down  into  love  and  pity ;  for  they  were 

Children  of  God's  and  objects  of  His  care, 

Although  they  knew  Him  not,  they  loved  Htm  not— 

There  was  a  desolation  in  that  thought — 

He  could  not  brook  to  think  there  should  be  one 

Who  knew  not  Him  his  soul  so  hung  upon : 

And  when  he  turned  his  eyes  the  world  around, 

And  thought  how  many  were,  to  whom  the  sound 

Of  their  Creator's  name  was  all  unknown. 

His  heart  bled  in  him,  and  he  longed  to  own 

An  angel's  voice.    He  saw  from  every  shore 

Ten  thousand  hands  outstretching  to  implore 

His  guidance,  pleading  for  the  sacred  bread 

On  which  his  own  more  favored  spirit  fed ; 

And  God's  sweet  promise  fired  him,  "  blessed  they 

Who  feed  my  sheep,  and  gather  those  that  stray." 

'  Then  came  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  told 
Of  whiter  days,  when  all  should  be  one  fold 
Under  one  shepherd ;  when  the  brows  tha£  bled 
Beneath  the  platted  thorns,  should  wear  instead 
The  crown  or  Glory,  and  descend  to  reign 
O'er  Earth  subjected  to  her  God  again. 
When  Eden's  hours  once  more  on  golden  wing 
Should  visit  man,  Creation  laugh  and  sing, 
The  billows  clap  their  hands,  and  to  the  skies- 
On  every  wind  glad  hallelujahs  rise  ; 
Sorrow  and  sin,  and  violence  and  fraud, 
Disperse  before  one  kindling  look  fronr  God, 
Ana  the  Redeemed  around  their  Saviour  prove 
On  earth  a  foretaste,  of  the  joys  above.* 

Musing  on  themes  like  these,  be  becomes  animated  with  an 
intense  desire  to  bear  the  cross  to  foreign  climes ;  he  sails  for 
transatlantic  lands  ;  and  dies  among  his  converts. 

Tale  the  Third  hag  for  its  motto,  Thy  will  be  done  :  it  is  a 
picture  of  unrepining  submission-  in  •  the  Widow/  We  can 
only  make  room  for  her  portrait. 

*  her  cot* 

You  note  how  orderly  and  neat  'tis  kept* 
The  tiled  floor  crisp  with  sand*  the  hearth  dean  swept* 
The  dresser  with  \\&  well -washed  range  of  delf, 
Her  five  good  volumes  set  out  on  their  shelf; 
And  then  the  four  old  chairs  with  backs  so  tall, 
And  all  the  bible  prints  around  the  wall- 
It  is  a  pretty  picture 
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*  We  crossed  the  little  court,  and  entered  in 
Through  a  latched  wicket  ia  a  privet  screen, 
The  fence  of  a  small  garden,  where  there  grew 
Sweet  marjoram,  and  thyme,  and  mint,  and  roe, 
And  star-eyed  marigolds ;  and  in  one  spot,     . 
Of  bashful  'flowers  a  solitary  knot. 
Here  die  black  currants  good  for  colds  appear,  / 

And  there  a  few  old  plums  and  apples  rear 
Their  mossy  trunks.    The  rest  is  planted  thick 
With  cabbage  and  potato,  bean  and  leek, 
In  useful  alternation.    At  the  end, 
Where  yonder  groupe  of  hmg,  lithe  osiers  bend, 
Out  wells  a  little  spring,  and  onward  passes, 
Hiding  itself  among  the  flags  and  grasses, 
From  whence  with  playful  foot  it  leaps  anon,    . 
And  o'er  the  neighbouring  field  runs  laughing  in  the  sun.' 

This  tale  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  perhaps,  the  most 
tractive  of  the  series.  The  fourth,  Edward  Field*  is  in- 
ided  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  contentment.  The  story  is 
11  told,  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  that  graphic  spirit 

which  Mr.  Lyte  reminds  ns  alternately  of  Crabbe  and  Gold- 
ith,  while  he  generally  preserves  a  middle  manner,  equally 
noved  from  the  imitation  of  either.  We  do  not  think  that 
this  tale,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  motto  is  folly  developed, 
that  the  illustration  is  in  this  respect  a  happy  one.  The 
ition  speaks  the  feeling  of  dependence,  as  well  as  of  con- 
tinent, and  implies  that  casting  of  all  our  care  upon  Him 
o  careth  for  us,  which  can  be  learned,  perhaps,  only  in  the 
tool  of  want  or  adversity.  .  A  more  appropriate  motto  to  this 
3  might  have  been  :  '  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.9 
Hie  fifth  tale,  •  The  Brothers/  is  inferior  to  non6  in  interest, 
t  it  is  also  open  in  some  measure  to  the  remark,  that  a  more 
>ropriate  illustration  might  have  been  given  of  the  Christian 
tue  of  forgiveness.  Under  such  circumstances  as  are  here 
igined,  although  •  to  forgive'  were  *  divine,'  not  to  forgive 
md  scarcely  have  been  human. 

3t  the  last  tale  we  shall  say  the  less,  because  the  Author 
ms  aware  that  he  has  acted  with  doubtful  propriety  in  pub- 
ling  it.  It  is  the  cleverest  of  the  series,  and  would  nave 
ie  no  discredit  to  Crabbe.  Had  we  met  with  it  among  that 
thor's  morbid  delineations  of  human  character,  we  should 
;  have  wondered  at  his  choice  either  of  a  theme  or  of  a  hero, 
t  why  should  Mr.  Lyte  have  ventured  upon  a  theme  which 
ill  harmonizes  even  with  his  own  feelings  ?    That,  in  choos- 

a  Dissenter  for  the  hero  of  the  tale,  he  meant  not  to  cast  a 
ection  on  any  body  of  Christians  whatever,  we  readily  be- 
e ;  first,  because  such  an  intention  must  have  been  dictated 

2  A2 
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by  a  malignity  of  party  feeling  of  which  he  is  incapable ;  and 
secondly,  Decause,  had  such  been  his  object,  he  would  not  have 
deemed  it  requisite  to  apologise  for  the  injustice*  '  There  is, 
'  in  truth/  he  tells  us, 

'  rather  a  compliment  implied  in  the  proceeding ;  and  the  Author 
feels  pleasure  in  saying,  that  he  knows  Dissenters  whose  fall  he  would 
account  as  powerful  an  evidence  of  the  force  of  temptation,  and  as 
great  a  triumph  to  the  Enemy  of  souls,  as  that  of  any  persons  with 
whom  he  is  acquainted.  With  respect  to  any  little  raillery  in  which 
he,  as  a  Churchman,  may  have  indulged  in  speaking  of  sectarian 
peculiarities,  he  knows  that  liberal  Dissenters  will  only  smile  at,  and 
probably  return  it  good-bumouredly  in  kind  when  opportunity  may 
offer.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Author  regrets  that  he  cannot 
change  the  story  altogether  for  one  less  repulsive  in  its  details  and 
catastrophe  ;  and  he  feels  that  his  best  apology  for  these,  is  his  wish 
to  make  the  moral  of  the  whole  as  clear  and  as  strong  as  possible.* 

We  admit  that  an  important  moral  lesson  may  be  derived 
from  the  tale  ;  but  by  whom  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  intended  as 
a  warning  addressed  to  young  preachers ;  but  unhappily,  there 
is  some  danger  of  its  being  construed  into  a  warning  against 
them.  The  roe t  begins  by  holding  up  his  hero  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  Now,  although  we  could  readily  excuse  a  little  raillery 
on  the  subject  of  sectarian  peculiarities,  we  must  think  that  the 
Author's  pleasantry  is  sadly  out  of  place,  and  that  it  tends  to 
defeat  the  moral  tendency  of  his  tale.  We  do  not  recollect 
that,  in  any  of  his  *  clerical  portraits,9  religion  is  made  to 
appear  ridiculous  ;  had  George  Jones  been  represented,  how- 
ever, as,  with  all  his  sectarian  peculiarities,  a  virtuous  example, 
we  should  have  offered  no  objection  to  the  Author's  good-hu- 
moured satire.  If  it  was  his  object  to  shew  '  the  power  of 
'  temptation  over  the  human  heart  in  the  instance  of  one  whose 
*  character  and  office  might  seem  to  raise  him  the  most  above 
'  its  influence/ — he  should  not  have  begun  by  lowering  both 
the  office  and  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  good  or  evil  ten- 
dency of  a  work  depends  less  on  the  formal  instruction  which 
it  communicates,  than  on  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  our 
associations.  Now,  Mr.  Lyte  must  be  aware,  that  ludicrous  and. 
injurious  associations  are  very  apt  to  be  connected  with  the 
sacred  office*  particularly  as  exercised  by  those  in  *  pretended 
'  holy  orders  ;'  and  the  '  fair  of  such  an.  individual  as  George 
Jones,  is  less  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  lesson,  shew- 
ing the  power  of  temptation,  than  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  all  Dissenters  and  puritans.  It  remains  then  for 
the  Author  to  consider,  how  far  his  tale  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  such  associations,  and  to  deepen  this  injurious  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  any  of  his  readers,  by  grafting  abhor- 
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feme  of  the  hero's  crime  on  ridicule  of  his  tectorial!  peculiari- 
ties. We  are  quite  sure  that  he  would  deprecate  such  a  result, 
but  we  much  fear  that  this  wiH  be  the  effect  in  certain  quarters. 

We  regret  the  insertion  of  the  tale  on  another  account  The 
narrative  is  not  such  as  could  be  with  propiiety  put  into  .the 
hands  of  a  young  woman  of  delicacy;  and  it  prevents  us,  there- 
fore, from  giving  our  unqualified  recommendation  of  a  very 
pleasing  volume.  The  tale  is  told  in  as  unexceptionable 
phraseology  as  the  disgusting  theme  would  admit ;  but  no 
moral  lesson  can  atone  for  familiarizing  the  youthful)  more 
especially  the  female  mind,  with  such  recitals. 

The  story  is  soon  told.  Intoxicated  -by  popular  applause, 
the  Preacher  first  becomes  worldly  in  his  feelings,  then  loses 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  becomes  the  defenceless  prey  of  a 
low  temptation ;  he  is  not  married,— he  ought  to  have  been,— 
and  we  know  not  why  the  Poet  chooses  not  to  let  him  extricate 
himself  by  a  timely  act  of  justice.  Instead  of  this,  by  a  too 
natural  process,  the  reverend  seducer  becomes  a  murderer. 
There  is  considerable  force  in  the  description  of  his  remorse' 
previously  to  the  dreadful  catastrophe. 

'  Now  came  the  restless  day,  the  sleepless  night, 
The  loathing  of  all  pure  and  calm  delight, 
The  inward  fire  that  nought  could  sate  or  tame, 
The  lawless  will,  the  life  without  an  aim, 
The  long  remorse  succeeding  transient  joys, 
The  shame  that  festers,  and  the  glut  that  cloys ; 
•    The  dread  of  every  eye,  and  all  the  mean 
Resorts  that  pride  must  stoop  to,  for  a  screen  -, 
The  sense  of  deepening  guilt,  and  tanglement 
In  fetters  daily  harder  to  be  rent; 
And  strong  subjection  to  each  shifting  mood, 
Each  weakness,  want,  and  wish  of  womanhood. 
For  she  his  paramour  must  now  be  pleased, 
Her  fancies  humoured,  and  her  fears  appeased  ; 
Her  tell-tale  tears,  whate'er  the  cost,  be  dried,  ' 

And  soothing  sophistries  at  large  supplied  ; 
And  each  high  principle  before  professed, 
Renounced,  disproved,  to  give  her  scruples  rest. 
Humbling  all  this ;  and  yet  he  must  be  tame, 
Be  mute,  though  charged  with  wrong,  and  urged  with  claim. 

*  Such  was  his  abject  life ;  but  words  are  faint 
The  deepening  horrors  of  his  state  to  paint; 
His  learnings,  degradations,  fear  and  shame, 
And  still  constrained  to  smile  and  smile  the  same ; 
In  seeming  love,  mistrust  and  scorn  to  slur, 
And  be  reproached  at  once  by  self  and  her  ; 
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the  medical  world  were  undecided  ?  Yet  the  conduct  of  the 
Geneva  pastors  is  not  less  arbitrary  and  unwise  in  prohibiting 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  discussions9  in  the  pulpit,  but 
which  means  promulgating  any  doctrine  which  1s  to  toe  pharisee 
a  stumbling  block,  or  to  the  philosopher  foolishness. 

The  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  prophecying  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, proceeds  altogether  upon  a  mischievous  fallacy.  M. 
Sismondi  would  rest  that  right  on  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  and  he  argues  as  if  what  is  certain  might  be  au- 
thoritatively imposed.  Thus  he  knows  of  no  better  foundation, 
apparently,  for  universal  toleration,  than  universal  scepticism. 
The  Papist  he  seems  to  think  consistent,  because  he  claims,  on 
behalf  of  his  church,  infallibility.  He  cites  with  high  appro- 
bation the  following  remarks  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by  M. 
Chastel  of  Geneva. 

*  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  reduced  to  two  rimes.  The 
first  are  recognised  as  anterior  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
without  which  Christianity  could  not  exist :  to  this  class  belong  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Unrkt, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  these  we  term  primitive. 
The  others  are  derived  from  a  fixed  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  after 
it  has  been  recognised  as  a  rule  of  faith :  these  we  will  term  doctrines 
of  interpretation.  On  the  primitive  doctrines,  all  Christians  are 
screed ;  for  they  would  cease  to  call  themselves  Christians,  if  they 
disowned  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  doc- 
trines of  interpretation,  the  Catholics  are  equally  agreed,  became 
they  attribute  infallibility  tc  their  church,  and  the  right  of  settling 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Reformers,  when  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  Romish  Church,  adopted  the  following 
principles :  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith ;  that, 
as  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earth,  no  one  has  the  right  of  imposing 
a  fixed  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  every  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best.  By  virtue  of 
these  principles,  each  person  interpreting  the  Scriptures  m  his  own 
way,  different  creeds  will  arise ;  they  will  agree  on  the  primitive 
doctrines,  but  will  differ  on  those  derived  from  interpretation/* 

This  division  of  doctrines  into  primitive  and  interpretative, 
will  not  bear  examination ;  since  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
all  Christians  are  agreed  respecting  even  the  former ;  and  as- 
suredly the  Catholics  are  still  further  from  being  agreed  re- 
specting the  latter.  The  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  has 
never  precluded  an  infinite  diversity  of  dogmas.    But  if  an 

•  "  De  V  Usage  des  Confessions  de  Foi  dans  la  Commmums  re* 
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infallible  judge  of  controversy,  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
efclfted, — if  there  were  an  authorized  interpreter,  and  aeifcoti- 
strative  certainty  could,  in  the  view  even  of  philosophers,  be 
predicated  of  certain  doctrines, — this  would  make  not  the 
slightest  difference  as  to  the  right  of  imposing  those  doctrines 
of  interpretation  upon  the  consciences  of  men,— a  right  which . 
cannot  attach  to  any  church  or  body  of  men,  because  the  con- 
science cannot  be  the  subject  of  human  legislation. 

M.  Sismondi  would  perhaps  admit,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  certainly  true,  and  that  the  existence  of  One  God  is  infalli- 
bly certain.  Still,  he  would  have  no  right  to  impose  the  one 
tenet  upon  a  Deist,  or  the  other  upon  an  idolater,  by  penal 
enactments  or  any  other  species  of  compulsion.  It  would  be 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion  to  impose, 
in  this  sense,  the  most  certain  and  fundamental  article  of  be- 
lief, as  the  most  doubtful  doctrine  of  interpretation.  Every 
man  '  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best,' 
—because  for  this  he  is  accountable  to  God.  But  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  infidel  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  listen,  to 
inquire,  and  to  follow  out  his  convictions,  or  that  he  is  not  to 
be  told  this?  Does  infraction  imply  coercion,  or  is  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  moralist  against  vice,  an  intolerant  and  pre- 
sumptuous invasion  of  a  man's  personal  liberty  ?  In  this  light 
no  doubt  it  is  often  viewed  by  tne  ignorant.  The  idolater  re- 
sents the  exclusive  dogmas  of  the  Christian  priest,  and  the  li- 
bertine spurns  at  the  interference  of  the  intolerant  moralist. 
And  it  seems  to  us,  that  M.  Sismondi 's  indignation  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  modern  prophets,  springs  from  a  similar  source, 
and  involves  a  similar  mistake.  In  both  cases,  self-love  is 
wounded  by  the  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher, — an  assumption  which  is  generally  found  to 
offend  in  proportion  as  it  finds  a  person  insensible  of  his  own 
ignorance j  and  in  both,  the  wish  to  benefit  is  imputed  as  a 
wrong. 

The  question  of  creeds  and  confessions  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  one  under  consideration.  But  M.  Sismondi  does  not 
appear  to  discriminate  very  clearly  between  the  moral  obii-  / 
gation  to  believe,  and  the  political  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
certain  articles  independently  of  believing  them.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him,  that  confessions  of  faith,  '  far  from  establish- 
'  ing  a  unity  of  faith,  have  raised  discussions  and  divisions  on 
'  the  most  intricate  questions;'  that  they  have  multiplied  here- 
sies ;  and  that  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  Christian  charity, 
as  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  following 
sentiments  from  M.  Chastel's  pamphlet. 
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portion  of  tliem  are  not  even  clergymen ;  they  are  men  of  the  world, 
men  of  letters*  and  often  women,  who  labour  to  diffuse  their  opinions 
with  all  the  fervour  of  new  converts.  But  these  opinions  are  not  on 
that  account  less  exclusive :  they  arrogate  to  themselves,  equally  with 
the  Jesuits,  the  authority  of  prescribing  to  men  what  they  should  be- 
lieve ;  they  equally  demand  the  sacrifice  of  human  reason  to  divine 
faith ;  but,  as  they  have  no  authority,  as  they  cannot  pretend  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  general  instruction  for  ages  past,  and  equally 
disavow  all  claims  to  inspiration ;  their  pretensions  are  perhaps  mm* 
what  more  offensive  to  their  hearers* 

« In  truth,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  presumption  of  these 
prophets  who  have  constituted  themselves  missionaries.  Many  of  them, 
on  other  subjects,  are  modest  and  open  to  conviction :  they  would 
respect  the  science  and  philosophy  of  men,  whose  faith  they  would 
in  the  height  of  their  presumption  condemn.  What,  however,  let  it 
be  asked,  are  their  attainments  ?  what  their  claims  ?  what  proofs  have 
they  given  of  their  superior  judgement  ?  Doubtless,  no  human  studies 
would  sufficiently  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  Divinity,  or  the 
relation  which  he  bears  to  man.  But  further ;  if  they  are  Protestants, 
it  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  that  they  profess  to  look  for  the 
truth.  Can  they  say  that  they  comprehend  better  than  others  that 
Volume  which  is  appealed  to  by  thousands  of  sects,  and  baa  been  al- 
ways made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  constructions  which  indivi- 
duals have  put  upon  it  ?  Have  they  studied  it  in  its  original  tongues  ? 
Are  they  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  various  readings,  of  its 
supposed  interpolations,  and  of  the  different  translations  of  it  ?  Have 
they  compared  the  different  versions  ?  Have  they  examined  each 
heresy  from  its  origin,  the  controversies  which  it  has  caused,  and  re- 
examined the  questions  on  which  another  church  has  thought  difier- 
rently  from  their  own  ?  They  will  not  answer ;  but  toe  mil  answer 
boldly  for  them*  that  they  have  done  nothing  of  the  kinds  for  those 
who  have  bestowed  most  time  and  attention  on  such  subjects,  have 
thereby  only  proved,  sometimes  much  against  their  mclinations,  that 
these  important  questions  must  remain  undecided.9 

Thus  presumptuous,  intolerant,  and  intolerable  did  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  appear  to  the  wise 
heathen  of  other  times ;  and  we  could  almost  imagine  that  it 
was  the  language  of  Pliny  or  of  Plutarch  that  we  have  been 
transcribing — 'doubtless,  no  human  studies  can  sufficiently 

*  enable  these  men  to  comprehend  the  Divinity  or  the  relation 
'  which  he  bears  to  man.9  It  was  the  '  exclusive'  character  of 
the  Christian  religion  that  rendered  it  more  particularly  offen- 
sive then.  The  philosophers  would  have  admitted  the  statue 
of  Jesus  into  the  Pantheon  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that 
those  missionaries  of  a  novel  creed  should  '  demand  the  sacri- 

*  rice  of  human  reason  to  faith/  and,  in  the  voice  of  authority, 
'  command  all  men  every  where  to  repent.' 

The  pretensions,  however,  of  these  modern  missionaries,  M. 
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Sismondi  deems  the  more  offensive,  inasmuch  as  they  disclaim 
all  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  recognize  the  holy  Scriptures 
as  the  only  depository  of  religious  truth.  This  is  passing 
strange.  He  thinks  that  to  affect  to  understand  the  New 
Testament  implies  great  presumption,  and  that  to  insist  on 
obedience  to  tne  rule  of  faith  is  intolerance.  According  to  his 
notions,  we  know  of  no  purpose  which  the  Christian  ministry 
is  adapted  to  answer,  and  the  institution  would  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether a  presumptuous  interference  with  the  rights  of  philoso- 
phers. It  cannot  be  that  M.  Sismondi  considers  sacerdotal 
ordination  or  political  appointment  as  making  any  difference  in 
the  matter;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  most  regularly  authorized 
clergyman  who  should  '  lay  stress  on  the  union  of  two  natures 
4  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  efficacy  of  bis  sacrifice,  and  upon 

*  grace/  would  fall  under  his  displeasure  for  undertaking  to 
prescribe  to  men  what  they  should  believe.  The  moment  the 
preacher  ventures  on  a  point  on  which  another  church  thinks 
differently  from  his  own, — on  a  theological  question  which  re- 
mains 'undecided/ — he  becomes  exclusive. exaggere,  intolerant* 
M.  Sismondi  accordingly  approves  of  the  '  charitable  attention9 
paid  by  the  pastors  of  Geneva  to  the  ttijiing  of  religious  con- 
troversies by  forbidding  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
throughout  the  pulpits  of  the  Canton.  But  wherefore  does 
this  philosophical  Protestant  wish  religious  controversy  to  be 
stifled  ?    What  evil  hath  it  done  ?    If  •  there  may  be  something; 

*  in  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  which  may  endanger  the  credit, 

*  riches,  and  power  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  ancient  doc- 

*  trine/  is  this  a  legitimate  reason,  in  the  eye  of  a  liberalise  for 
suppressing  such  preaching,  when,  we  are  told,  it  can  exercise., 
nb  influence  on  the  essence  of  things,  cannot  endanger  or 
offend  God  ? 

M.  de  Sismondi  has  undertaken,  in  this  pamphlet,  to  write 
oa  a  subject  which  he  has  not  adequately  studied  and  does  not 
understand.  He  asks,  what  are  the  olaims  of  these  new  mis* 
sionaries  ?  They  advance  none ;  except  it  is  the  claim  which 
a  pan  with  a  lighted  candle  has  to  carry  a  light.  He  talks  of 
them  as  seeking  to  impose  their  dogjnas  on  others ;  forgetting 
that  dogmas  can  no  more  be  imposed  upon  us  by  their  simple 
promulgation,  than  medicine  can  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the  . 

I  descriptions  of  the  physician.  A  practitioner  who  should  be- 
ieve  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  specific,  for  a  certain  dis- 
ease, surely  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  intolerance,  because 
he  is  presumptuous  enough  to  .prescribe  it  as  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy.  And  what  would  M.  Sismondi  say  to  laws  which 
should  enact  that  no  medicine  should  be  allowed  to  be  pre- 
scribed or  taken,  respecting  the  efficacy  or  properties  of  which 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  2B 
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the  medical  world  were  undecided  ?  Yet  the  conduct  of  the 
Geneva  pastors  is  not  less  arbitrary  and  unwi&e  in  prohibiting 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  *  discussions'  in  the  pulpit,  bat 
which  means  promulgating  any  doctrine  which  Is  to  toe  pharisee 
a  stumbling  block,  or  to  the  "philosopher  foolishness. 

The  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  prophecying  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, proceeds  altogether  upon  a  mischievous  fallacy.  M. 
Sismondi  would  rest  that  right  on  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  the  truth,  and  he  argues  as  if  what  is  certain  mi^ht  be  au- 
thoritatively imposed.  Thus  he  knows  of  no  better  foundation, 
apparently,  for  universal  toleration,  than  universal  scepticism. 
The  Papist  he  seems  to  think  consistent,  because  he  claims,  on 
behalf  of  his  church,  infallibility.  He  cites  with  high  appro- 
bation the  following  remarks  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by  M. 
Chastel  of  Geneva. 

•  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  reduced  to  two  cissies.  The 
first  are  recognised  as  anterior  to  toe  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
without  which  Christianity  could  not  exist :  to  this  class  belong  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  these  we  term  primitive. 
The  others  are  derived  from  a  fixed  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  after 
it  has  been  recognised  as  a  rule  of  faith :  these  we  will  term  doctrines 
of  interpretation.  On  the  primitive  (joctrines,  all  Christians  are 
agreed ;  for  they  would  cease  to  call  themselves  Christians,  if  they 
disowned  God,  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  doc- 
trines of  interpretation,  the  Catholics  are  equally  agreed,  because 
they  attribute  infallibility  tc  their  church,  and  the  right  of  settling 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the  Reformers,  when  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  Romish  Church,  adopted  the  following 
principles :  That  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  ;  that, 
as  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earth,  no  one  has  the  right  of  imposing 
a  fixed  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  every  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best.  By  virtue  of 
these  principles,  each  person  interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  his  own 
way,  different  creeds  will  arise;  they  will  agree  on  the  primitive 
doctrines,  but  will  differ  on  those  denved  from  interpretation/* 

This  division  of  doctrines  into  primitive  and  interpretative, 
will  not  bear  examination ;  since  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
all  Christians  are  agreed  respecting  even  the  former ;  and  as- 
suredly the  Catholics  are  still  further  from  being  agreed  re- 
specting the  latter.  The  infallibility  of  the  Romish  Church  has 
never  precluded  an  infinite  diversity  of  dogmas.    But  if  an 
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infallible  judge  of  controversy,  other  than  the  Holy  Scripture*, 
existed, — if  there  were  an  authorized  interpreter,  and  demon- 
strative certainty  could,  in  the  view  even  of  philosophers,  be 
predicated  of  certain  doctrines, — this  would  make  not  the 
slightest  difference  as  to  the  right  of  imposing  those  doctrines 
of  interpretation  upon  the  consciences  of  men,— a  right  which 
cannot  attach  to  any  church  or  body  of  men,  because  the  con- 
science cannot  be  the  subject  of  human  legislation. 

M .  Sismondi  would  perhaps  admit,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  certainly  true,  and  that  the  existence  of  One  God  is  infalli- 
bly certain.  Still,  he  would  have  no  right  to  impose  the  one 
tenet  upon  a  Deist,  or  the  other  upon  an  idolater,  by  penal 
enactments  or  any  other  species  of  compulsion.  It  would  be 
as  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason  and  religion  to  impose, 
in  this  sense,  the  most  certain  and  fundamental  article  of  be- 
lief, as  the  most  doubtful  doctrine  of  interpretation.  Every 
man  '  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best/ 
-—because  for  this  he  is  accountable  to  God.  But  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  infidel  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  listen,  to 
inquire,  and  to  follow  out  his  convictions,  or  that  he  is  not  to 
*  be  told  this  ?  Does  infraction  imply  coercion,  or  is  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  moralist  against  vice,  an  intolerant  and  pre- 
sumptuous invasion  of  a  man's  personal  liberty?  In  this  light 
no  doubt  it  is  often  viewed  by  tne  ignorant.  The  idolater  re- 
sents the  exclusive  dogmas  of  the  Christian  priest,  and  the  li- 
bertine spurns  at  the  interference  of  the  intolerant  moralist. 
And  it  seems  to  us,  that  M.  Sismondi's  indignation  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  modern  prophets,  springs  from  a  similar  source, 
and  involves  a  similar  mistake.  In  both  cases,  self-love  is 
wounded  by  the  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher, — an  assumption  which  is  generally  found  to 
offend  in  proportion  as  it  finds  a  person  insensible  of  his  own 
ignorance;  and  in  both,  the  wish  to  benefit  is  imputed  as  a 
wrong. 

The  question  of  creeds  and  confessions  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  one  under  consideration.  But  M.  Sismondi  does  not 
appear  to  discriminate  very  clearly  between  the  moral  obli-  , 
gation  to  believe,  and  the  political  obligation  to  subscribe  to 
certain  articles  independently  of  believing  them.  We  entirely 
agree  with  him,  that  confessions  of  faith,  '  far  from  establish- 
'  ing  a  unity  of  faith,  have  raised  discussions  and  divisions  on 
'  the  most  intricate  questions;'  that  they  have  multiplied  here- 
sies ;  and  that  they  are  as  much  opposed  to  Christian  charity, 
as  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  re- 
formed religion.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  following 
sentiments  from  M.  Chastel's  pamphlet. 
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1  A  Christian,  well  convinced  of  his  proneneas  ta  error,  mSl 
compel  others  to  adopt  his  principles,  especially  if  he  believe  that 
salvation  depends  on  his  belief:  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be 
afraid  of  their  eternal  damnation.  He  would  have  some  repugnance 
to  driving  people  from  his  communion.... ..people  whom  Jesus  per- 
haps prefers  to  hhnself.  He  will  always  respect  the  sentiments  or  his 
brethren  ;  he  will  never  treat  them  as  heretics ;  he  will  never  hate 
them,  he  will  never  reject  them  on  account  of  their  belief.9 

All  religious  persecution  of  any  description  or  on  any  pre- 
tence, has  our  cordial  abhorrence ;  and  we  wish  that  the  vene- 
rable Pastors  and  others  had  uniformly  been  guided  by  such 
Christian  views.     But  here  is  the  distinction  which  M.  Sis- 
mood  i  has  lost  sight  of.      Because  a  Christian,  rightly  in- 
structed, will  never  seek  to  compel  others  to  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples,— since  his  object  is  to  gain  their  hearts,  not  to  triumph 
over  their  understandings,— it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  not 
be  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  place  those  principles  in  their 
true  light,  both  as  regards  their  certainty  and  their  importance. 
It  may  be  very  annoying  to  literati  and  men  of  science  to  be 
told,  that  they  are  far  astray  on  the  subject  of  religion,— that 
their  principles  are  erroneous, — that  religion  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, not  of  criticism, — of  obedience,  not  of  speculation, — 
and  that  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the  philosopher  must  be- 
come a  pupil, — must  become  as  it  were  '  a  fool  that  he  may  be 
'  wise/    It  may  be  to  them  very  mysterious  information,  that 
belief  is  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  the 
state  of  the  affections  towards  the  objects  of  faith ;  and  that 
thus  a  moral  element,  which  the  Scriptures  (putting  the  cause 
for  the  effect)  denominate  grace, — that  is,  a  Divine  influence  on 
the  affections, — enters  into  the  capacity  for  prosecuting  re- 
ligious inquiries.    Yet,  believing  in  these  principles,  a  Chris- 
tian would  act  a  very  base  and  unworthy  part,  who  should  be 
indifferent  to  their  most  extensive  and  universal  adoption. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  M •  Sisniondi's  exultation  at  the 
general  revival  of  religious  feeling  which  he  considers  as 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  with  his  morbid  jealousy 
of  the  operations  of  religious  zeal.  But  the  unhappy  mis- 
apprehension which  pervades  his  pamphlet,  that  latitudi- 
narianism  is  the  only  basis  of  Christian  charity,  and  that 
civil  toleration  implies  respect  for  all  varieties  of  opinion^ 
leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies.  Toleration  regards 
the  duty  of  States  towards  their  subjects,  or  the  duty  of  men 
towards  each  other  as  citizens,  as  Charity  regards  the  general 
claims  of  the  whole  human  family  to  our  benevolence.  But 
opinions,  true  or  false,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  benevolence, 
charity,  or  toleration,  or  their  contraries.    A   respect  for  all 
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varieties  of  opinion,  if  it  means  any  thing,  implies  not  a  tole-  . 
rant  spirit,  but  a  vedkleas  indifference  to  truth,  aaortofpyr- 
rhonism  which  is  seldom  found  in  combination  with  a  sound 
understanding.  We  may  respect  a  man's  honestly  avowing  or 
conscientiously  adhering  to  an  erroneous  creed ;  but  if  the 
creed  be  erroneous,  and,  as  all  error  must  be,  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  it  can  claim  no  portion  of  our  respect ;  and  as 
lovers  of  truth,  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  every  legitimate  means 
of  combating  it.  But  we  snail  let  Ml  Sismondi  explain  him- 
self on  this  head. 

« A  toleration  of,  and  respect  for,  ail  creeds,  is,  we  have  said,  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  present  day.  It 
seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  religions  are  true,  so 
far  as  they  are  as  so  many  different  languages  in  which  the  feeble 
creature  expresses  its  respect^  its  gratitude,  and  its  love  for  the  great 
Creator.' 

What  is  here  said  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  Stripped 
of  its  mystification,  is  this ;  that  natural  religion, — comprising' 
a  belief  in  a.  Supreme  Being,  a  faith  blindly  reaching  after  an* 
invisible  state,  fear  and  a  feelingof  our  need  of  help,  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Deity,— is  the  universal  dic- 
tate of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  this  dictate  is  true,  for 
God  has  impressed  it  on  the  heart.    This  '  identity  of  religious* 

*  feeling9  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  '  religious  forms.* 
In  other  words,  the  conscience  is  the  foundation  of  religion 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual, — a  discovery  which  we  should 
not  have  imagined  it  remained  for  any  philosopher  to  make  in 
the  nineteenth  century.    But  let  us  go  a  step  further ;  and  we 
claim  from  M.  Sismondi  the  acknowledgement,  as  an  inference 
from  his  first  proposition,  that  all  religions  are  more  or  less 
true,  according  as  they  harmonize  or  consist  with  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  love  to  the  great  Creator,  and  make  this 
the  mainspring  both  of  devotion  and  of  virtue.    But  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  religion  in  this  point  of  view,  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.    The  fake  religion  must  tend,  by  fake 
views  of  the  object  of  worship,  to  repress  the  religious  senti- 
ment, or,  considered  as  a  language,  to  mislead  the  worshipper. 
Religion,  it  is  most  true,  '  does  not  consist  in  dogmas,  but  in 

*  the  connexion  of  man  with  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  feeling,  not  a 
'  science.'  But  if  M.  Sismondi  means  to  say  that  our  feelings 
and  our  worship  will  not  take  their  character  and  complexion 
from  our  views  of  God  and  of  man's  connexion  with  him,— 
whether  the  dogmas  embraced  be  those  of  priests,  poets,  or 
philosophers, — he  does  not  argue  very  wisely.  And  if  this  be 
the  case,  then  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  dogmas,  by  which 
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the  form  and  character  of  our  religion  are  determined,  must  be  r 
matter  of  infinite  concern,  and  I  can  hare  no  respect  for  a 
false  creed,  which  must  tend  to  injure  and  mislead,  m  a  point 
of  such  vast  interest,  the  friend  I  respect  or  the  multitude 
whom  I  commiserate. 

But  it  is  proper  that  our  readers  should  know  the  lengths  to 
which  M.  bismondi  carries  his  notions  on  this  subject.  It  is, 
he  assures  us,  a  religious  as  well  as  a  charitable  feeling,  which 
leads  him  to  undertake  the  philosophical  defence  of  that '  re- 
'  ligious  form9  called  polytheism. 

•  It  was  God  whom  the  savage  adored  under  those  gross  symbols 
termsdjctiches  by  our  priests.  It  was  God  whom  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  adored,  even  when  every  one  of  his  attributes  was  exalted  into 
divinity  j  and  it  is  the  same  God  whom  we  adore  as  Jews,  Mahome- 
tans, and  Christians,  for  there  is  no  other.9 

St.  Paul  then  was  mistaken  when  he  told  the  Corinthians, 
that  "  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrificed,  they  sacrificed 
"  to  devils,  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  not,"  he  adds,  "  that 
"  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils/9  He  was  equally 
mistaken  when,  in  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  he  repre- 
sented the  heathen  as  "  changing  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,'* 
—for  which  cause,  "  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
"  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 
Venus,  the  deification  of  lust,  Bacchus  and  Belial,  Moloch  and' 
Juggernaut,  are  all  (we  shudder  at  the  blasphemy)  attributes 
of  the  True  God  exalted  into  divinity.  Such  is  the  Catholicism 
of  modern  philosophy ! 

It  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  after  this,  that  M.  Sismondi 
represents  the  controversy  respecting  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of 
God  as  a  mere  quarrel  about  words,  in  which  his  blindness  can 
be  of  no  consequence. — He  professes  to  believe  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  boldly  impugns  their  clearest 
declarations !  That,  with  such  opinions,  he  should  regard  with 
little  complacency  the  exertions  and  operations  of  the  Societies 
which  have  for  their  sole  object  to  circulate  the  sacred  volume, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  com- 
pletely opposed  his  representations  on  this  subject  are  to 
those  of  Mr.  Haldaue.  Instead  of  viewing  the  Bible  So- 
ciety as  in  alliance,  on  the  Continent,  with  infidels  and  ideo- 
logists, he  complains  of  its  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Methodists  and  Evangelicals ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  regards  the  Institution  as  the  offspring  of  a  zeal  which 
is  the  very  antagonist  of  the  liberal  philosophy. 
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Art,  XlL  Selection*  from  the  World  of  John  0wen9  D.D.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilson,  DD.  Rector  of  Church  Oakley,  Hampshire,  *c  2  vols. 
24mo.  Price  fr.    London.  1826. 

T17E  are  glad  to  find  that  the  favourable  reception  given  to 
*  *  the  Editor's  Selections  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  has 
induced  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  other  authors ;  and  a  very 
large  class  of  theological  readers  will  warmly  applaud  his 
choice  of  Owen  in  the  present  instance.  His  voluminous 
writings  are  justly  represented  as  '  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
'  theological  wealth  ;9  out  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  time  to 
toil  in  that  mine.  These  golden  specimens,  therefore,  will  be 
an  acceptable  and  valuable  accession  to  the  Christian's  private 
cabinet.  We  may  recommend  these  volumes  to  two  classes  of 
readers ;  first,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Owen ;  secondly,  to  those  who  are  attached  to  them. 
The  latter  will  be  pleased  to  possess  these '  beauties9  of  their 
favourite  Author  as  a  sort  of  manual ;  while  the  former  may 
be  induced  to  cultivate  a  profitable  intimacy,  by  this  medium, 
with  works  that  jn  their  collective  form  have  appeared  to  them 
unattractive. 

We  should  hope  that  Howe  may  next  obtain  Mr.  Wilson's 
attention ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the.  correction  of  the  numberless  typographical 
errors  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  every  edition  of  his  works* 
Gurnall,  too,  would  furnish  some  rich  selections. 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


The  Amulet ;  or  Christian  and  Lite- 
rary Remembrancer,  for  the  Year  1827, 
will  be  published  early  in  the  month  of 
November  next  It  will  be  embellished 
by  twelve  beautiful  and  interesting  En- 
gravings of  the  very  highest  character, 
from  Paintings  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Artists  of  the  age7  iaclading 
Howard,  R.A.,  Stotbard,  R.A-,  Wright, 
Stephanoff,  Gorbould,  Westall,  R.  A., 
Farrer,  fee.  lie.  The  Literary  portion 
of  the  work,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred original  Tales,  Essays,  Descriptions, 
and  Poems,  has  been  contributed  by 
above  fifty  of  oar  most  popular  Iking 
Anthers— among  others,  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Opie,  B. 
Barton,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford, 
Rer.  Dr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Mist 
Laodon,  toe  Author  of  "  May  yon  like 


it,"  Rer.  T.  Dale,  Josiah  Conder,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Rer.  W.  S.  OHIy,  John  A  aster, 
LL  D.  lie.  lie.  A  new  type  baa  been 
cast  especially  for  the  publication,  and 
every  exertion  has  been  need  to  make 
the  volume  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

In  the  press,  a  second  edition,  in  demy 
8*0.,  illustrated  with  12  Engravings, 
Dartmoor,  a  Poem.  By  N.  T.  Cerring- 
ton. 

The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
compiled  from  the  beat  Aathorittev  will 
be  shortly  published. 

In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lindley  Murray;  io  e  Series 
of  Letters,  written  by  Himself,  with  Per* 
trait,  and  Fac-simile  ef  his  Writing. 
Svo. 
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nooBAnrr. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
of  Kettering.  By  J.  W.  Morris.  A  new 
end  improved  edition.  8vo.  7s.  6d* 

■ISTOftY. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  by  the  Translator.  8vo. 
8s. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Ninth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Low,  A.M.  8vo.  Us.  6d. 

POiTtr. 

The  Parterre,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Jane  Evans.  Foolscap  8vo* 

POLITfCAt  ECONOMY. 

An  Examination  of  the  Policy  and 
Tendency  of  Relieving  Distressed  Manu- 
facturers by  Public  Subscription ;  with 
some  Remarks  on  Lord  Liverpool's  Re- 
commendation of  those  Distressed  Per- 


sons In  a  Mass  to  the  Poors'  Rates,  end 
some  Inquiry  as  to  what  Law  there  ex- 
ist* wherewith  to  support  hia  tarda***** 
Recommendation.  8vo*  ls*6d. 

THBOtOGT. 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Do- 
mestic Constitution,  with  Its  Untrans- 
ferable Obligations  and  Peeuliar  Ad  sen 
tages.    By  Christopher  Anderson.    Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Sublime  Doctrines, 
the  Moral  Precepts,  and  Religious  Do- 
ties  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Andrew,  M.A.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Instruction, 
consisting  of  Readings  and  Parallel  Pas- 
sages on  the  Essential  Doctrines  ef 
Christianity.  Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Sabbath 
Vindicated.  By  Benjamin  Hopkins,  *VA. 
F.C.P.S.  8vo.  Is.  6d,  sewed. 

Toroeaarar. 

The  History  and  Antiqnitie*yfce.  of 
the    Town    of   Ludlow.      By 
Wright.  18mo.  4*.6d. 
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Art.  I.  Ptttond  Narrtdwe  bf  TrofoeU  id  ike  tiqvhiodidt  Region*  of 
the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799-1304:  by  Alexander* 
de  Humboldt  and  Aim*  Bonpland.  With  Maps,  Plane,  *e. 
Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Helen  Maria  William*  Vol.  VI.  PaitsX  and  Us 
8vd.  pp.846.  London.  1886. 

r|*WELVE  years  have  elapsed  since  the  J.  -blic  Wete  favoured 
x  with  the  first  Volume  of  this  extended  work,  alld  it  was 
then  announced  that  the  whole  would  soon  be  ready.  Of  the 
unaccountable  and  vexations  detoy  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
publication^  no  other  explanation  is  given,  than  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which  the  Translator  lias 
had  no  control.  The  succeeding  portion,  however,  is  stated  to 
be  now  in  the  press,  and  *  proceeding  With  all  possible  expe* 
4  dition ;'  so  that  at  length,  within  three  or  font  and  twenty 
years  from  the  Author's  return  to  Europe,  we  shall  have  corny 
plete  the  'personal  narrative'  of  his  journey*  In  the  mean- 
time, the  interest  which  would  have  attached  to  that  naifttive, 
had  it  been  made  public  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  Travellers*  has  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
the  descriptions  and  recitals  furnished  by  persons  Who  have  sub- 
sequently visited  those  countries ;  and  the  stupendous  political 
changes  whidi  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  ten-* 
der  much  of  the  information  collected  by  M.  Humboldt  in  the 
year  1800,  well  nigh  Obsolete.  In  fact,  this  delay  would  have 
been  fetal  to  any  work  of  less  intrinsic  value  and  Importance 
tban  that  which  is  now  brougtrt  before  its.  But  whatever 
reason  the  public  may  have  tp  complain  of  the  accomplished* 
Author's  tardiness  in  famishing  his  promised  instalments,  tbey 
will  receive  with  gratitude  these  late  fruits  of  his  labours ;  for" 
though,  as  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures,  the  work  has  ex- 
tremely small  claims  to  distinction,  the  multifarious  disserta* 
tkms  and  digressions  of  all  kinds  with  which  it  abounds*  rtn^ 
Vol.  XXVI.  HA.  8  C 
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der  it  altogether  the  most  valuable  book  of  Travels  that  has 
perhaps  ever  been  put  forward. 

The  title  of  the  work  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  misnomer :  it  is 
any  tiling  rather  than  a  '  personal  narrative.'  The  slender 
thread  of  narration  by  which  the  Author  has  attempted  to  con- 
nect the  various  heterogeneous  portions  of  the  work,  is  continu- 
ally snapt  asunder.  The  reader  who  should  take  up  the  volumes 
with  the  idea  of  perusing  a  book  of  travels,  would  be  apt  to 
grow  not  a  little  impatient  at  the  long  stoppages  which  he  will 
find  himself  obliged  to  make  at  every  stage  of  the  interminable 

{'ourney.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume,  he  will  find 
limself  no  further  on  his  voyage  to  the  New  Continent,  than 
Teneriffe.  The  second  volume,  which  ends  with  Chaptet  V., 
carries  him  only  to.  the  coast  of  Cumana.  It  is  not  bpfbnt 
Chapter  XII.  near  the  close  of  VoL  III.,  that  he  reaches  Camc- 
cas.  In  the  fourth  volume,  we  actually  advance  from  Caraceas. 
tt>  Lit  Victoria,  and  thence  southward  to  the  bank*  of  tbt  Ori- 
noco. The  fifth  volume*  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  description  of 
that  gigantic  stream  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  present  vbfame 
contains  merely  a  description  of  the  eastern  part  ot  the  I  fnmi 
of  Venezuela,  and  an  account  of  the  Author's  second  residence 
at  Cumana,  which  extend  to  127  pages;  the  remainder  of  this 
portion  of  the  work  being  occupied  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
An  account  of  the  Author's  journey  into  the  cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  of  which  scraps  and  fragmeuts  have  been  given,  in  his. 
"  Researches/9  is  reserved  for  the  seventh  volume.  The  whole 
narrative  might  with  ease  have  been  comprised  in  a  tingle 
volume,  .(and  a  most  delightful  one  it  would  have 'formed,)* 
which  M.  Humboldt  would  nave  founcj  it  more  advantageous  to 
draw  up  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  scenes  were  as  yet  fresh  in 
his  recollection ;  reserving  for  separate  publication  the  pom- 
phical,  historical,  and  scientific  researches  which  fprm  the  polfe 
of  these  volumes.  ^  The  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted  m 
singularly  injudicious,  being  alike  annoying  to  the  gaaent 
reader,  and  inponvenient  to  those  whom  it  may  be  supposed  he 
has  chiefly  sought  to  please.  %The.  Author/  we  are  told*  in 
the  Advertisement  to  the  present  portion,  *  having,  in  the  course 
4  of  the  work,  brought  under,  his  review  almost  off  Jbrassckt$  tf 
'  the  Sciences,9  purposes. to  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole* 
V  a  classed  table  of  contents  or  methodical  index  for  the  facility 
'  of  reference/  But  we  must  say,  that  it  is  very  inconvenient 
to  wait  more  than  twelve  years  for  either  a  table  of  contents  or 
an  index  to  a  work  of  this  description ;  and  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  Translator,  the  slovenly  man- 
ner in  which  the  several  sections  have  been  put  forth,  without 
either  general  map,  index,  or  glossary  of  terms,  detraott  Dot  4 
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little  from  the  value  at  the  English  edition  as  a  library  book.* 
The  unequal  size  of  the  volumes  is  also  an  unsightly  feature  fa 
the  publication.  The  first  and  second  volumes  do  not  together 
contain  moire  than  two  thirds  of  the  matter  Comprised  in  the; 
fifth  volume.f  In  short,  the  whole  work  is  got  up  in  a  styte 
very  unworthy  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition* 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  volumes  im- 
mediately before  •  us,  our  readers  mar  be  gratified  by  having 
presented  to  them  a  brief  account  of  their  distinguished  Au- 
thor.  ■ 

Al4*ander  Von  Humboldt  was  born  at  Berlin,  on  the  14th  df 
September,  1769.  After  having  studied  at  Gottingen  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Odety  he  attended  the  commercial  academy 
of  Professor  Btisch  at  Hamburgh ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1790, 
visited  Holland  and  England.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
first  work,  the  fruit  of  his  observations  in  travelling  through 
Germany,  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine," 
printed  at  Brunswick.  Ita  1791,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Werner  at  Freiberg,  where  he  diligently  prosed 
onted  the  study  of  botany  and  mineraJogr,  the  result  of  which 
be  gave  to  the  public  in  his  "  Specimen  Florm  Freibersremii  S*Ih 
terrane&f'  Berlin  1798.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed (in.  1792)  to  the  office,  of  assessor  of  the  council  of 
nines  at  Berlin ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  made  director-general 
of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth  and  Anspacb.  In 
this  capacity,  he  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  with  conside- 
rable success  in  promoting  the  formation  of  scientific  establish- 
ments) but  in  1795,  be  resigned  his  employments  in  ptdfr>  to 
indulge  thai  ardent  spirit  of  research  and  discovery,  ^rbtob 
seeap .  to  Jbe  his  ruling  passion*  and  travelled  infe  Italy  and  Strife 
*tt fori*. .  la  1799,  we  find  hica  publishing  at  Berlin*  an  acaoam| 
of  sonta  flalvanip  axpefiments  which  he  had  the  courage  to 
make  open  himself,  to  which  were- appended,  notes  and  okseiv 
vttttons  fey  the  celebrated  Blomenbacb.  In  1797,  accompa- 
nied by  «a  brwther*  he  repaired  by  way  of  Vienna  to  Paris/ 
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•The  original  wdtk  is  designed  to  accompany  the  Geographical 
and  Picturesque  Adas  \  but  the  English  Translation,  which  appears 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  work,  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  so 
far  ss  possible,  complete  in  itself.  The  Geognostical  Essay  on  the 
Superposition  of  Socks,  is  published  in  a  form  absolutely  discreditable 
to  all  parties,  being  without  index,  table  of  contents,  or  anv  key  what- 
ever to  its  forty  sections,  while  many  of  the  terms  are  perfectly  uni&» 
teUIgible  to  an  lfoglfrh  reader* 

f  VoL  I.  contains  pp.344;  VoL  IX  contains  pp.  300  J  VoL  V. 
870psges. 
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where  he  formed  that  intimate  friendship  with  Aime  Bonpland, 
a  brother  naturalist,  of  which  their  joint  works  form  so  honour- 
able a  memorial.  From  the  year  1792,  M.  Humboldt  is  stated 
to  have  entertained  the  intention  to  visit  the  tropical  regions, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  put  this  project  into  execu- 
tion, which  were  defeated  by  untoward  circumstances.  At 
length,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  Spain,  intending  to  pass 
over  to  Africa,  and  to  join  the  French  savans  in  Egypt,  from 
which  country  he  hoped  to  penetrate  into  Arabia,  and  thence, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  reach  the  British  dominions  is 
India.  When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  marked  attention,  not  only  by  the  Spanish  literati,  but 
•also  by  the  Court,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  travel  at  pleasure,  through  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  western  hemisphere.    This  unexpected 

E emission  changed  all  his  plans.  He  immediately  wrote  to 
is  friend  Bonpland  to  join  him ;  and  the  two  associates,  wdl 
provided  with  scientific  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  set  sail  from 
Corunna,  on  the  5th  of  June  1799,  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel 
It  is  at  this  period  that  the  personal  narrative  commences. 
They  landed  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  ascended  the  Peak 
for  the  purpose  of.  making  some  barometrical  and  other  expert* 
ments.  In  the  month  of  July,  they  arrived  in  .the  harbour  of 
Cumana,  and  M.  Humboldt  thus  describes  his  sensations  on 
quitting  that  part  of  the  Colombian  coast,  after  a  resideaoe 
of  several  months  at  Cumana,  to  prosecute  his  travels  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Venezuela. 

'  We  quitted  the  borders  of  Cumana,  as  if  we  had  long  been  their 
inhabitants.  This  was  the  first  land  that  we  had  toadied,  under  i 
zone  toward  which  my  wishes  had  been  turned  from  my  earliest 
youth.  There  is  something  so  great,  so  powerful  in  the  impifsskm 
made  by  nature  in  the  climate  of  the  Indies,  that,  after  an  abode  of 
a  few  months,  we  seemed  to  have  lived  there  during  along  soccosioa 
of  years.  In  Europe,  the  inhabitant  of  the  North,  or  of  the  plains, 
feels  an  almost  similar  emotion,  when  he  quits,  even  after  a  short 
abode,  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  delicious  country 
between  TivoJi  and  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  or  the  wild  and  solemn  scenery 
of  the  Higher  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Yet,  everywhere  under  the 
temperate  zone,  the  effects  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetables 
afford  little  contrast.  The  firs  and  trie  oaks  that  crown  the  moon* 
tains  of  Sweden,  bear  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  those  wMefc 
vegetate  in  the  fine  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Between  the 
Tropics,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  lower  regions  of  both  Indies,  every 
thing  in  nature  appears  wild  and  marvellous.  In  the  open  plains, 
and  amid  the  gloom  of  forests,  almost  all  the  remembrances  of 
Europe  are  effaced ;  for  it  is  the  vegetation  that  determines  the  cos* 
racter  of  a  landscape,  and  acts  upon  our  imagination  by  its  mtistj  the 
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xmtratt  Of  its  forms,  and  the  glow-  of  its  colour*.  In  proportion  as 
mprcssions  are  powerful  ana  new,  they  weaken  antecedent  impres- 
ions,  and  their  strength  gives  them  the  appearance  (semblance)  of 
luntion.  I  appeal  to  those  who,  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
isture  than  of  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  long  resided  in  the . 
orrid  lone ;  bow  dear,  how  memorable  during  life,  js  the  land  where 
hey  first  disembarked  1  A  vague  desire  to  revisit  that  spot,  roots 
tself  in  their  minds  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Cumana  and  its  dusty 
ioil  are  still  more  frequently  present  to  my  imagination,  than  all  the 
renders  of  the  Cordilleras.  Beneath  the  fine  sky  of  the  South,  the 
ight  and  the  magic  of  the  aerial  hues  embellish  (even)  a  land  almost 
lestitute  of  vegetation.  The  Sun  does  not  merely  enlighten,  it 
jolours  the  objects,  and  wraps  them  in  a  thin  vapour,  which,  without 
(hanging  the  transparency  of  the  air,  renders  it*  tints  more  harm*-  ■ 
rious,  softens  the  effects  of  the  light,  and  diffuse*  over  nature  that 
9ahn  which  is  reflected  in  our  souls.  To  explain  this  vfyid  hnpret- 
ifan  which  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  the  two  Indies;  produces^ 
jven  on  coasts  where  there  is  little  wood,  h  will  be  sufficient  to  recol- 
«ct  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky  augments  from  Naples  towards  the 
Equator,  almost  as  much  as  from  Provence  towards  the'south  of 
Italy.'    Vol.  lit  pp.  MS— 5.  ,•■''. 

We  could  hardly,  perhaps,  hare  extracted  a  single  paragraph 
more  strikingly  characteristic,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Author's 
tnrn  of  mind  and  genera)  style,  than  this  picturesque  passage. 
In  tne  description  of  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty,  he  luxuriates 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  rarely  combined  with  the  micros- 
copic eye  of  the  botanist,  or  the  dry,  technical  habits  of  the 
classifier  of  rocks.  The '  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
Widely  extended  scope  of  his  observations,  enable  him  too,  on 
almost  ail  occasions,  to  enhance  by  general  and  comparative 
remark,  the  value  of  his  particular  descriptions;  and  he  ie  often 
exceedingly  happy  in  interpreting  to  us  by  comparisons  or 
contrasts  taken  from  familiar  scenes,  those  which  the  imagina- 
tion finds  it  difficult  to  realize.  Diffuse  and  desultory,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  never  dull;  and  though  the  reader  is  often 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  Traveller  were  a  little  less  learned  of 
scientific,  he  is  never  annoyed  with  vapid  sentiment  or  prosing 
of  any  kind. 

The  observation  contained  in  the  above  paragraph,  respect: 
ing  -  the  magical  effect  of  southern  suns,  agrees  with  what  is. 
stated  by  another  traveller,  the  perfect  opposite  of  Humboldt, 
the  smart,  lively,  shallow,  affected,  sentimentalizing^  egotistic 
Frenchman,  Chateaubriand.  Speaking  of  the  exquisite  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mistra,  he  says :  '  These  hills  and 
'  these-  ruins  have  not  the  same  desolate  aspect  as  when  yoa 
'  are  close  to  them :  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  tinged 
'.with  purple,  violet,  afld  a  light  gold  colour.     It  is  not  verdant 
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*  meads  and  foliage  of  a  cold  and  uniform  green,  but  die  effects 
«  of  light,  that  produce  admirable  landscapes.  On  this  account, 
4  the  rocks  and  the  heaths  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  will  ever  be 
«  superior  in  beauty  to  the  most  fertile  vales  of  France  and 

•  England/  * 

At  Caraccas,  M.  Humboldt  passed  two  fcnonths,  and  he  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  adventurous  excursion  to  die 
summit  of  the  Silla,  or  Saddle  mountain,  which  overhangs  the 
city.  In  order  to  reach  the  eastern  peak,  which  is  the  highest, 
it  was  necessary  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  the  great  pre- 
cipice which  descends  towards  the  coast. 

'  Having  arrived  at  the  summit,'  he  says,  *  we  enjoyed,  hot  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  all  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  The  eye  commsndsd 
a  vast  space  of  country,  looking  down  toward  the  north  on  the  sap, 
and  toward  the  south,  on  the  fertile  valley  of  Caracca*.  .We-w#f« 
St  1350  toises  of  elevation.  We  gazed  on  an  extent  of  sea,  \  As 
jradius  of  which  was  thirty-six  leagues.  Those  persons  whose  seas* 
are  afifected  by  looking  down  a  considerable  depth,  shook!  rapnia  at 
the  centre  of  the  small  flat  which  crowns  the  eastern  iunm&ef -tts 
Silla.  The  mountain  is  not  very  remarkable  lor'  fts~hetctit,  bafcfeli 
distinguished  among  fell  the  mountains  I  have  vished^by  thee* 

Srecipice  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  The  coast  forms  only  a 
order;  and  looking  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  on  the 
if  Caravalleda,  this  wall  of  rocks  seems,  by  an  optical  illusion,  Is  be 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  real  slope  of  the  declivity  appeared  rts 
me,  according  to  an  exact  calculation,  58°  28r.  The  mean  slope  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  scarcely  12©  SO'.  A  precipice  of  six  or  setea 
thousand  feet,  like  that  of  the  Silla  of  Caraccas,  is  a  phenomenon  tat 
more  rare  than  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  cross  •inuufrtftfaa 
without  measuring  their  height,  their  bulk,  and  their  dopes.  Hues 
the  experiments  on  the  fail  of  bodies  and  on  their  deviation  t&  At 
8.  E.  have  been  resumed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  a  rode  of  ttO 
toises  of  perpendicular  elevation  has  been  in  vain  sought  Ibr  ssnosf 
all  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  declivity  of  Mont  Bltac  ttwanfa 
phe  AU6e  Blanche  does  not  even  reach  an  angle  of  45*;  though,  is 
the  greater  number  of  geological  works,  Moot  Blanc  is  described  as 
cut  perpendicularly  on  the  south  side. 

•  Seven  months  had  elapsed  since  we  were  en  the  summit  of  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  whence  we  surveyed  a  mace  of  the  globe  eqpyd  to 
a  fourth  part  of  France.  The  apparent  horizon  of  the  sea  is  there 
six  leagues  further  distant  than  at  the  top  of  the  Silla;  and  jet' we 
saw  that  horizon,  at  least  for  some  time,  very  distinctly: It  wai 
strongly  marked,  and  not  confounded  with  the  adjacent  stttte  of  air. 
At  the  Silla,  which  is  550  toises  lower  than  the  Peak  of  Tdnerife 
the  horizon,  though  nearer,  remained  invisible  towards  the  N •  aad 
N.E.     Following  with  the  eye  the  surface  of  the  Sea,  which  wm 


mm 
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smooth  M  gutst,  we  wen  struck  with  the  progressive  disaissuieb  trf 
Uie  reflected  light.  Where  the  visual  ray  touebad  *a«,  ,1s**  isssia  of 
that  surface,  the  water  wu  lost  among  mi  superposed,  strata.  aC.sjir, 

Toward  the  togtti,  within  the  land,  toe  range  of  mouMsjins 

that  separates  Yare  and  the  JSavannahof  Ocumare  from  toe  vai%  •£" 
Caraccas,  bounds  the  horizon  like  a  rampart  running  parallel  to  the 
Moator.  If  this  rampart  had  an  opening,  a  breach,  u'  happtns  so 
emeu  in  the  high  mountains  of  Saltzburg-  and  Switzerland,  the  most 
stupendous  scenery  woold  thence  unfold  itself  to  our  view.  We 
should  discover  through  that  breach  the  Hanoi  or  vast  steppes:  -bf 
Calaboaj;  and  as  these  steppes  would  reach  the  height  of  the  eya  of 
the1  spectator;  twoairaikr  boriroua  of  sea  and  laid  woesd  he  vatibie 
from  the  same  point.  -    •  ■  ..■;-(■; 

,  'The  rounded  peak  or  western  dome  of  the  Silla  concealed  from 
»s.  the  view  of  the  town  of  Caraccas.  hut  we  distinguished  the  neurit 
houses,  the  villages  of  Chacao  and  Potare,  the  coffee  •plantations,  and 

SB  course  of  the  Rio  Guayra,  a  slender  streak  of  water  reflecting  u 
very  light.  The  narrow  band  of  cultivated  ground  formed  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  wild  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  While  we  take  in  at  one  view  the  vast  landscape,  we 
ate)  little  regret  that  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  are  not  embel- 
lished with  the  images  of  past  times.  Wherever,  under  the  torrid 
■one,  the  Earth,  studded  with  mountains  and  overspread  with  plants, 
baa  preserved  its  primitive  characteristics,  man  no  longer  appears  as 
the.  centre  of  the  creation.  Far  from  taming  the  elements,  all  his 
eflb.it>,  tend  to  escape  from  their  empire.  The  changes  made  by 
wage  nations  during  the  lapse  of  ages  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
disappear  before  those  that  are  produced  in  a  few  hours  by  the  action 
of.  volcanic  Arcs,  the  inundations  of  mighty  floods,  and  the  impetuo- 
_  sity  of  tempests.  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  which  charac- 
terises, in  the  New  World,  the  aspect  of  Nature.  A  country  without 
population  appears,  to  the  people  of  cultivated  Europe,  like  a  city  aban- 
doned by  its  inhabitants.  In  America,  after  having  lived  during  several 
mars  in  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  or  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
leras,-—alier  having  surveyed  countries  as  extensive  as  France,  con- 
taining only  a  samQ  number  of  scattered  ,huta(-^a  deep  solitodt.M 
longer  affrhjfcuUhe  imagination.  We  become  accustomed  to  ,lbe  idfft 
o£  a  -work!  that  supports  onlj  plants  and  animals ;  where  the  ttsatti 
has  never  uttered' either  the  about  of  joy  of  the  plaintive  accents  of 
•enow.'    Vol.IILjn.SQoV-lg..   ,  .  .         ",  , 

We  hen  attracted  only  a  part  of  the  vwistyof  observations, 
barometrical,  roineralogical,  and  botanical,  which  the  Author 
blade  during  this'  expedition.  The  descent,  which  occsjjrlerl 
six  hour*,  was  not  unattended  with  danger-,  nigbt  having  sur- 
prised them  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  900  fathom*;  -  As 
twilight  scarcely  exists  between  the  tropics,  the  traveller  under- 
goes a  sudden  transition  from  bright  day-light  into  darkness-. 
The.  moon  WM  on  the  horizon,  but  her  disk,  was.  veiled  .from 
time  to  tine,  by  tbitfc  clouds,;  and,,*  .tbo,Ff^een' '.'declmtieg, 
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•  covered  with  yellow  herbs,  now  appeared  in  shade,  «»d  tew, 

•  suddenly  illumined,  seemed  likeprecipices  the  debth  of  which 

•  the  eye  sought  to  measure/  They  were  obliged  'to  pull' off 
Aeir  boots,  the  soles  hiving  become  too  slippery,  and  *wheu 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Sills,  they  were  almost  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  thirst,  having  walked  for  fifteen  hours,  nearly 
without  stopping.  Altogether,  this  exploit  must  be  admitted 
to  rank  among  the  most  heroical  achievements  of  scientific 
explorers.  

From  Caraccas,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  medio  tbs 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  this 
journey,  M.  Humboldt  and[his  companion  proceeded  westward, 
to  survey  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  fertile  tanks  of  the 
Lake  of  Valencia,  which  form  the  finest  and  most  cultivated 
part'  of  the  ancient  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas."  Then, 
turning  southward,  they  crossed  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  those  valleys  from  the  great  basin  of  the  steppes, 
and  traversing  the  immense  savannahs  of  Calabo^o,  in  a  axfec* 
tion  E.S.E., made  for  San  Fernando  de  Apure  in  the  $e*t?ra 
part  of  the  province  ofVarinas.  Here  they  began  a  tedious 
navigation  in  canoes  of  about 600. miles.  Sailing  down,  the 
Apure,  they  entered  the  Orinoco  in  lat  7*  36/  23[?,  and  as- 
cended that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Guaviare;  then 
passed  into  the  Atabapo,and  having  by  means  of  dial'  and  two 
smaller  rivers,  and  crossing  a  sort  of  isthmus,  penetrated  to 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  descended  that  river  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  Returning  by  the  Casst- 
ouiare  into  the  Orinoco,  they  descended  that  vast  channel  to 
Angostura,  and  thence,  after  enduring  great  hardships,  returned 
through  the  missions  of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  to  Barcelona 
and  Cumana. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  present  edition,  as  well  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth,  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
this  perilous  voyage.  M  .  Humboldt  carried  on  Us  journpl 
during  the  whole  time,  writing  either  in  the  boat,  or  when  they 
disembarked  at  night,  except  when  violent  rains  and  the  peat 
of  mosquitoes  compelled  him  to  intermit  his  labours,  ok 
sufferings,  more  especially  after  entering  the  Orinoco*  were 
often  extreme.  The  bed  of  that  vast  river,  where  the  Apure 
enters  it,  is  nearly  2000  fathoms  broad,  at  the  lowest  state  of 
its  waters;  hut  in  the  rainy  season,  it  extends  in  breadth  5617 
fathoms.  The  granitic  chain,  running  from  east  to  west,  which 
bounds  its  basin  on  the  east,  appears  to  rise  from  the  water  as 
if  seen  above  the  horizon  of  the  sea. 

« On  leaving  the  Rio  Apure,9  says  the  learned  Ifordler;  '#e 
fimod  oundves  in  a- country  of  a  totally  dBferent  aspect.    An  " 
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me  rise  plain  of  water  stretched  before  us  HVe  a  lake,  as  far  as  we 
could  Me.  White-topped  waves  rose  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
from  the  conflict  of  the  breeze  and  the  current.  The  air  resounded 
no  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  and 
the  spoonbills,  crossing  in  long  files  from  one  shore  to  the  othp r.  Our 
eyes  sought  in  vain  those  water-fowls,  the  inventive  snares  of  which 
vary  in  each  tribe.  All  nature  appears  less  animated.  Scarcely 
could  we  discover  in  the  hollows  of  the  waves  a  few  large  crocodiles, 
cutting  obliquely,  by  the  help  of  their  long  tails,  the  surface  of  the 
agitated  waters.  The  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zone  of  forests,  but 
these  forests  no  where  reached  so  far  aa  the  bed  of  the  river.  A  vast 
beach,  constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  as 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  resembled  at  a  distance,  from  the  effect  of  the 
mirage,  pools  of  stagnant  water.  These  sandy  shores,  far  from  fixing 
the  limits  of  the  river,  rendered  them  uncertain,  by  approaching  or 
withdrawing  them  alternately,  according  to  the  variable  action  of  the 


inflected  rays.  In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape, 
character  of  solitude  and  of  greatness,  we  recognize  the  course  of 
the  Oroonokn,  one  of  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  (he  New  World. 
The  water,  like  the  land,  displays  every  where  a  characteristic  and* 
peculiar  aspect.  The  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  resembles  not  the  bed  of 
the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  the  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Amazon.  These  d if-  - 
ferences  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  of 
the  current;  they  are  connected  with  a  multitude  of  impression*, 
which  it  is  easier  to  perceive  upon  the  spot,  than  to  define  with  pre-  . 
cision.  Thus,  the  mere  form  of  the  waves,  the  tint  of  the  waters,  the 
aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead  an  experienced  naviga-  - 
tor  to  guess,  whether  he  were  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  Great  Ocean.'  Vol,  IV.  pp.  457,  8. 

Having  ascended  thisriver  as  high  its  the  beach  ofPararumn, 
beyond  the  mouth  of  theSimroco,  in let  8"  4W,  the  pile*  fffcb 
had  brought  then  thus  far,  uantiraaiiited  with,  the  pfrtsag*et~ 
the  rapid*,  refused  to  conduct  their  bark  any  further*  They 
«««  deseae^tberaeelvee^Fiuosae  jft '  proounog  her*  a/fine 
canoe,  tot  three  feet  wide,  in  which- there  wa*  nalittle  row*. 
for  their  trunks  and  inBtramento,  that,  before  they  ecjato  take 
any  thine  outof  a>  trunk,  or  nee  an  instrument,  UwMTtt{osaafT 
to  gain  the  shore  and  disembark.  Their  only  protection  tVoilt 
therein*  or  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  bud,  wa*  a roof  of 
leaves* .raised  on  a  sort  of  deck  of brushwood,  to©  low  to  adtmt 
of  their  sitting  upright,  and  not  long  enough  to  cover  them 
when  lying  down,  and.  which  served,  moreover,  to  eoUecfand. 
harbour  the-swamaof  nic«r(uitoes.  But  *  a  *ivid  taste-fof  the 
'  majesty  of  nature,'  and  a  flow  of  spirits,  enabled  the  Travellers 
to  acenstom  themselves  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  pati- 
ence. On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Pararunia,  aiMfy-reaehed 
the  month  of  the  Mete  mlat.  &W  N.,longp  70"  4*29"  W-ftrf 
Pans).    Tbia,ri.«,  *ie  of-tht>  mm  coaajd*a rfle  oi  alTttint 
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totha-IiaauW.oot  for  tieleagti  ^Vofturp*,  bstflojcJW* 
lMM«f  iuwatan.    Itt  bmu  depth' i*  36  teliMb«t«B 

tnu**  is  84  feet.    .--.:■.  ■»'«  i>.   <..:■■- 

<  The  Rio  Mets,  which  traverses  the  vait  plains  of  Casanare,  sad 
which  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  will  one  day  be  t( 
great  political  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guyana  and  Vene- 
zuela. From  the  Golfo  Trisle,  a  small  fleet  may  go  up  the  Oroooolu 
and  the  Meta  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  Bogota-  The 
-  Meta  is  like  a  canal  or  communication  between  countries  placed  fe 
the  same  latitude,  but  differing  in  their  productions  aa  widely  - 
France  and  c~-' 


The  Jesuits  had  conceived  the  project  of  forming  a  series  of 
missions  from  the  junction  of  the  Casanare  with  the  Mela  i 
that  of  the  Meta  with  the  Orinoco.  A  narrow  zone  of  culti- 
vation would  then  have  crossed  the  vast  steppes  that  separate 
the  forests  of  Guyana  from  the  Andes  of  New  Granada.  I  ■ . 
the  merchants  of  Carthagena  complained  that  a  coatrabaad 
trade  was  earned  on  by  this  channel,  and  that  miserable  spent 
of  monopoly  which  was  the  bane  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  tad 
which  led  at  length  to  their  alienation,  occasioned  the  ehotoat; 
up  alike  of  the  Meta,  the  Rio  Atrato,  and  the  Amazon*,  con- 
signing extensive  regions  of  boundless  fertility  to  straggling 
hordes  of  barbarous  Indians  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  Travellers  passed  the  month  of  lb* 
river  Anaveni,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Atures  (or  Mapara),  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  Jesuits 
pushed  their  missions.  Thus  far,  a  distance  of  260  Itasrur*, 
the  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  is  not  impeded,  except  by  shoals 
and  eddies  in  one  part,  and  three  different  muJelUo*  (rapids}, 
which  still  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats.  But  here,  bar* 
composed  of  innumerable  islands,  dikes  of  rock,  and  block.* 
of  granite  piled  one  upon  another  and  covered  with  palm-trees, 
extend  from  bank  to  bank,  among  which  one  of  the  i_.ii.il  at 
rivers  in  the  world  is  seen  struggling  and  reduced  to  foam. 
The  Orinoco,  in  running  from  south  to  north,  is  twice  inter- 
rupted in  its  course  by  the  chain  of  granitic  mountain*  across 
which  it  passes.  The  two  great  cataracts  are  within  twclr* 
leagues  of  each  other.  The  northernmost,  that  of  Atures,  is  the 
only  one  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains.  *  Nothing,' 
We  are  told, '  can  be  grander  than  the  aspect  of  this  spot.* 

•  M.  Humboldt  speaks  both  of  the  Meta  and  iba  Vestoari  a* 
being, '  next  to  the  Guaviara  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Oiwnoio." 
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*  Neither  the  fcfl  of  the  Teqoeaasuaa  near  Ilmnta.  nnr  ttir  awful 
Scent  scenes  of  the  Cordilleras,  could  weaken  the  wupressswi  pro- 
duced upon  my  rnrod  bytbe  fisat  view  of  the  rapid*  of  Aim  assl 
Mayparea.  when  you  are  ao  aUtioned  that  the  eye  can  at  sac* 
take  in  the  long  succession  of  cataract*,  the  immense  sheet  of  foew 
and  vapours,  iflorained  by  the  ran  of  the  setting  sud,  U  seen*  aa  n* 
you  aaw  the  whole  river  suspended  ore*  Hi  bed. 

'  lie  rapids  are  farad  In  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of  the 

river,  deeply  ingulfed,  haa  strew*  Jnacceanble  bataka. For  more 

than  fire  miles,  it  ia  traversed  by  innumerable  dikes  of  rock  that  form 
ao  many  natural  dams  or  barriers,  resembling  those  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  space  between  those  dikes  is  filled  with  inlands  of  different  dimen- 
sions, acme  hilly  and  two  or  three  hundred  toises  in  length,  others 
small,  low,  ana  like  simple  shoals.  These  islands  divide  the  river 
into  a  number  of  torrent*  that  boil  up  as  they  break  against  the  rocks : 
they  are  all  furnished  with  Jaguai  and  cucuritoa  with  plumy  leaves, 
«nd  seem  a  mass  of  palm-trees  rising  amid  the  foamy  surface  of  the 
..&  great  part  of  the  river  appeared   dry.     Blocks  of 


.  granite  are  heaped  together,  *s  in  the  marrams  which  the  glaciers  of 
Switzerland  drive  before  than,  The  river  is  every  where  ingulfed  in 
caverns  i  and  iaonstof  these  caverns,  we  heard  the  water  roll  at  once 
over  swheerls'SBMl  baaaath  *ur  feet.  The  Oroonoko  seems  divided 
into  a  MiulritBda  of  atwja  or  torrent?,  each  of  which  seeks  to  force  a 
passage  throagh  tba  reeks.  >V«  vara  struck  wits  tft*  UUla  water! to 
be  seen  ia  the  had  of  the  river,  the  frequency  of  subterraneous  dusk, 
fend  the  taanitlt  ef  tba  waters  oreekseg-eu  the  mcki  in  faasn.' 

VoLV.pp.ljfifcU. 

Tfaia  animated  description,  of  which  we-  have  given  enljr'an 
abridgement,  ia  followed  tip,  in  tba  Author^  saaal  etyie,  'with 
acompttrativeTtow  of  all  tWfundto  cararaaaajfi^K  aTO'*a*«d> 
intheWortd.  M.  HwrahoJHt  waa  adrprsaad  to  Sad  that  taMato 
wpitfc,  the  ttrrbtileM  rioiie  of  whreh  ia  hoard  at  ta*  diatanoe  an? 
rtore  than  a  leagor/.  And  whrcfc.trorB:  the  varied  vppearaMtr  tjf 
tbe  waters,  the  pslrt-trtfts,  and  the  irjcka.  art  DO  ■ eraiwttty 
picturesque,  havi  not,  appartrtthf,  ott  their  whole  length,  * 
height  of  more  than  28  r«rtiehdicillar  fcet.  Sut,  thbugh  thja 
wonld  be  an  inconsiderable  height  for  a  single  fall, 'it  ia  a  great 
deal  for  rapids.  When  the  raudak  o>  dike*  an  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feat  high*  the  Indiana  venture  to  descend  them  bt 
-boat*.  In  goimj  up  the  riter>  they  iwiaa  an  before*  and  fltftna; 
n  rope  to  one  of  the  points  of  rock  that  crown  the  dike,  (a 
tank  of'great  difficulty,)  draw  the  bark  to  the  top.  When  the 
stejralttd  rocky  barriers  ere  very  high,  light  boats  are  carried 
on  shore,  and  drawn  on  branches  of  trees,  which  serve  as  rollers, 
to  where  the  river  again  becomes  navigable ;  but  when  the 
prater  tk  at  its  height,  this  is  seldom  necessary. 
*.'  Eight  Indians  conducted  the  boat  belonging  to  our  TraveBeri 
through  the  ruudah,  while  they  proceeded  over  laud  to  the 
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embarcadero  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cataniapo ;  ft  march' of 
three  hours.  Here  they  again  embarked,  and  the  next  day 
reached  the  port  and  village  of  Maypures.  This  cataract,  like 
that  of  Atures,  is  formed  by .  a  collection  of  islands  and  rocky 
dikes,  which,  to  the  length  of  3000  fathoms,  fill  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  one  called  Salto  de  la  Sardina,  is  nine  feet  high, 
and  forms  by  its  breadth  a  magnificent  cascade.  Enormous 
masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  some  like  mammiform  basaltic 
hills,  others  resembling  towers,  and  castles,  and  ruined  build- 
ings, rise  from  the  silvery  sheet  of  foam,  which  extends  a  whole 
mile.  Every  islet  is  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  and  the  leafy 
plume  of  a  majestic  species  of  palm,  reaching  above  80  feet  in 
Height,  has  a  brilliant  effect  shooting  up  through  the  white 
vapour.  The  calm  of  the  atmosphere  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  waters.  Here,  no  breath 
of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the  splendour 
of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Altogether,  the  scene  has  a  pecu- 
liar character  of  almost  unrivalled  grandeur. 

Beyond  the  Great  Cataracts,  an  unknown  land  begins,  and 
the  traveller  'feels  as  if  he  had  overstepped  the  barriers  which 
'  nature  seems  to* have  raised  between  the  civilised  countries 
4  of  the  coast  and  the  savage  unknown  interior.9 

'  The.  Great  Cataracts  divide  the  Christian  establishments  of 
Spanish  Guyana  into  two  unequal  parts.  Those  situated  between  the 
Raudal  of  Atures  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  called  the  missions 
of  die  Lower  Oroonoko:  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko  com- 
prehend the  villages  between  the  Raudal  of  Maypures  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Duida.  The  course  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  if  we  estimate 
(with  M.  de  la  Condamine)  the  sinuosities  at  one  third  of  the  distance 
in  a  direct  line,  is  260  nautical  leagues:  the  course  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  supposing  its  sources  to  be  3°  fc'  of  Duida,  includes  167 
league*.  The  country  beyond  the  Cataracts  is  partly  mountainous 
and  partly  flat,  receiving  at  once  the  confluents  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Oroonoko.  From  the  facility  of  its  communications  with  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the' Gran  Para,  it  appears  to  belong  still  more  to 
Brazil  than  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  None  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  described  the  Oroonoko  before  me,  had  passed  the  Raudal  of 
Maypures.  We  found  but  three  Christian  establishments  above  the 
Great  Cataracts  along  the  shores  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  an  extent  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues;  and  these  three  establishments  con- 
tained scarcely  six  or  eight  persons  of  European  race.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  that  such  a  desert  region  should  have  been  at  all  times  the 
classical  soil  of  fable  and  fairy  visions,  it  is  there  that  grave  mission- 
aries have  placed  nations  with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  the  head  of 
a  dog,  or  the  mouth  below  the  stomach  ;— fictions  derived  in  great 

Cfrom  the  recitals  of  the  Indians.......  When,  atCumana,  New  Barce- 
•  and  other  sea-ports  which  have  frequent  communication  with  the 
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miuionit  you  betray  any  sign  of  incredulity,  you  fre  reduced  to  silence 
with  these  few  words :  *  The  fathers  have  seen  it,  but  far  above  the 
Cataracts — mas  ariba  de  los  Raudales.9     Vol.  V.  pp.  5 — 7. 

These  missions,  which  were  fast  diminishing  in  numbers, 
have  probably,  long  ere  this,  become  extinct.  The  villages  of 
Atures  and  Maypures  are  extremely  unhealthy  during  a  great 

Kart  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  violent  heats,  joined  to  excessive 
umidity,  and,  as  the  natives  say,  the  pestilent  exhalations 
from  the  black-crusted  rocks.  The  learned  Traveller  submitted  ' 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  in  1801,  the  plan  of  a  canal,  which, 
by  connecting  the  little  rivere  Cameji  and  Toparo,  would  ren- 
der the  passage  of  boats  through  the  Raudales  of  Maypures 
superfluous.  It  would  run  along  a  valley  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  progress  of  commercial  enterprise  and  agricultural  industry 
render  this  a  necessary  measure  ? 

The  Travellers  passed  two  days  in  the  little  village  of  May- 
pures, and  then  again  embarked.  Early  on  the  next  day,  they 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tipapu  or  Sipapo,  coming  from  a  Con- 
siderable chain  of  mountains  on  the  east;  and  soon  after,  the 
confluence  of  the  Rio  Vichada  or  Visata,  next  to  the  Meta  and 
the  Guaviare  the  most  considerable  river  flowing  from  the  west. 
The  sources  of  this  river  are  ascertained  to.  be  not  very  distant 
from  those  of  the  Meta,  but  no  European  is  known  to  have 
navigated  it  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Indeed,  the  vast  area  lying 
between  the  Meta,  the  Vichada,  and  the  Guaviare,  is  altogether 
unknown  a  league  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  is  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  wild  Indians  who  build  no  boats.  Formerly, 
says  M.  Humboldt,  when  the  Caribbees  and  their  enemies  the 
Cabres  traversed  these  regions  with  their  little  fleets  of  rafts  and 
canoes,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  pass  the  night  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  running  from  the  west.  But  now,  the  In- 
dependent Indians  have  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  and  the  solitude  of  these  regions  is  such  that,  during 
a  course  of  180  leagues,  the  Travellers  did  not  meet  a  singly 
boat  ^  , 

The  Rio  Zama,  a  very  considerable  river  as  unknown  as  the 
Vichada,  is  the  first  of  those  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  black  waters ;  that  is,  their  waters,  seen  in  a  large  body, 
have  either  a  brown  colour,  like  coffee,  or  a  greenish  blacky 
whereas  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  are  Whitewaters* 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  former  are   for  the  most  part 
shunned  by  both  the  crocodiles  and  the  mosquitoes ;  and  not-, 
withstanding  their  dark  colour,  they  are  the  most  beautiful,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  taste.    iTie  natives  as- 
sert too,  that  these  water*  do  not  embrown  the  rocks,  but  haver 
white  borders,  while  the  white  rivers  have  black  borders.  ♦  In* 
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the  shade,  file  featjfe,  the  Atabapo,  arid  the  Guaihia  (Wo  Negto) 
are  ad  dark  as  coffee-grouodq ;,  bat,  when  the  least  breath  of 
wind  agitates  the  surface  of  the  black  rivers,  they  appear  of  a 
fine  grass- green,  like  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  The  Author 
has  some  curious  observations  on  this  phenomenon  in  reference 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  colour  of  rivers*  On  passing  oat 
of  the  Orinoco  into  the  Atabapo,  on  the  fourth  day  from  Hay- 
pares,  the  Travellers  found  themselves  transported  as  it  were  to 
a  new  country*  Every  thing  was  changed,— the  temperature,  the 
form  of  the  vegetation,  an?  the  qualities  of  the  waters.  After 
having  been  compelled  daring  a  whole  year  to  drink  water  at 
80°  or  82°,  they  found  a  temperature  only  a  few  degree*  lower 
very  refreshing ;  and  the  change  mast  have  been  most  detighb* 
ful,  from  the  turbid,  heavy,  and  impure  waters  of  the  Orinoco* 
which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  strain  through  a  linen 
cloth  before  they  could  drink  them,  to  the  pure,aweet,  and  in* 
odorous  waters  of  the  Atabapo* 

'  What  proves  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  black  waters  Is.  their  Kid> 

Sity,  their  transparency,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  veflect 
images  and  colours  of  surrounding  objects.  The  smallest  ilk 
am  visible  in  them  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet;  and  most  com* 
monly,  the  bottom  of  the  river  may  be  distinguished,  which  is  not  a 
yellowish  or  brownish  mud,  like  the  colour  of  the  water*  but  a  quart- 


aose  and  granite  sand  of  dassling  whiteness*  Nothing can  be  com* 
pared  to  the  beauty  of  die  banks  of  the  Atabapo*  Loaded  with 
plants,  among  which  rise  the  palms  crowned  with  leafy  plumes*  the  banks 
are  reflected  in  the  waters;  and  the  verdure  of  the  reflected  image 
seems  to  have  the  same  vivid  hue  as  the  object  itself  directly  seen ; 
the  surface  is  so  homogeneous,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  that  mature 
of  suspended  sand  and  decomposed  organic  matter  which  n 
and  streaks  the  surface  of  less  limpid  rivers*9    Vol.  V.  p.  818* 

It  is  observable  also,  that  while  the  Rio  Pfcragua,  or  the 
tern  head  of  the  Orinoco,  running  from  the  SJB,  to  the  N.W*- 
to  which  the  Spanish  geographers  give  the  name  of  the  TJppei 
Orinoco,  |mrtakes  of  the  character  of  a  black  water,— the  (Sa> 
viare, or  western  head,  flowing  from  the  S.W.  to  the  NJL,  which 
is  the  true  Orinoco,*  has  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  snloe 


*  To  avoid  embroiling  in  confusion  the  arbitrary  nomenclature  of 
rivers,  M*  Humboldt  declines  proposing  any  new  denominations.  But 
there  is,  apparently,  no  propriety  in  continuing  t*call  the  Esmeralda 
or  Fsragua  river  the  Upper  Orinoco,  when,  if  that  name  is  to  be  re- 
tained, it  belongs  so  clearly  to-  the  Goaviare,  which  has  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  Orinoco  (from  8.W.  to  N.E.)  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  the  same  amphibious  inhabitants.  From  San  Fernando^ 
where  die  junction  of  the  Atabapo  and  the  Gueviare  takes  place,  to* 
the  mouth  of  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco' flowa from  S*  to  N.;  it  thea> 
finally  bends  to  the  East. 
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ouality  as  -those  of  the  Orinoco  at  the  Great  Catatactsv  And 
the  great  crocodiles  which  are  common  to  the  hitter  rivers,  ar* 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Paragua  or  Esmeralda  river;  but  the 
dolphin,  or  fresh-water  porpoise,  and  enormous  water-snaked 
abound  in  it.  \ 

On  the  fifth  day  after  entering  the  Atabapo,  the  Travellers^ 
passed  out  of  it  into  the  Rio  Temi,  which  flows  from  south  tq 
north.  Before  they  reached  this  confluence,  they  noticed  on 
the  western  bank,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guasaxava,  a  granitib 
hammock  called  Pkdra  delaGuahiba  and  Fiethade  l&Mtubti 
(the  Rock  of  the  Ouahiba  woman,  or  of  die  Mother^) :  whtah 
takes  its  name  from  an  affecting  tale — not  *  a  tale  of  Paraguay* 
like  Mr.  Southey's,  but  one  which  places  the  *  spiritual  con^ 
•  quests'  of  the  Romish  missionaries-  of  Guyana  in  a  somewhat 
less  poetical  or  honourable  light.  '  If,  in  these  solitary  scenes/ 
remarks  M .  Humboldt,  •  man  scarcely  leaves  behind  hiton  ajny 
4  traces  of  his  existence,  it.  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a  European 
'  to  see  perpetuated  jby  the  name  of  a  rock>  by  ope  of  those;  ytxy 
4  perishable  monuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral 
'  degradation  of  our  species,  and. the  contrast  between,  the  virtue 
'  of  a  savage  and  the  barbarism  of  civilized  man/  The  story  H 
as  follows.'  J 

•  In  1797,  the.m^opary  c^JWF^n>ando  had  ted  bU  Jaiiaqs  to  thfe 
banks  of  the  Bio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  those  hqeftile  iao*rsH»a  *hidb 
are  prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish,  tows*  Tbty  found 
in  an  Indian  hilt  a  Gnahiba  mother  with  three  children,  Xwq  of  ff hoot 
were* still  infants.  They  were  occupie4  in  preparing,  the  flour  of  eat* 
save.  Resistance  was  impossible  \  the.  father,  was  gene,  to  Ada,  sm| 
the  mother  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children. .  Seaseajty  had  abd 
reached  the  savannah*  when  she  was  .seized  by  jtbe  Indiana  of  the 
mission,  who  go  to  ftps*  &****,  like  tbft  WWtes  and.  the  Negroes  „in 
Africa.  The  mother  and  her  children  were  bounc^  and  dragged  to 
the  bank  of  die  river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  waited  theisms) 
of  an  expedition,  of  which  he  partook  not  the  danger*  Had  the 
mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance;,  the  Indians  would  have  kOtod 
her,  for  every  thing  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  cooouest  of  sottis 
(i  la  conqnuta  emritual),  and  it  is  children  in  particular  they  seek 
to  capture,  in  order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  potto*  or  slaves  of 
the  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to.  San  Fernando,  in  the 
hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  .way  back  to  her 
home  by  land.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  accompanied  their 
father  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  off,  this  unhappy 
woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to  take 
back  to  herflunilv  the  children  whothsd  been  snatched  away  by  the 
missionary,  and  fled  with  them  reneptedly.  from  the  village  of  San 
Fernando,  >it  the  Indians  never  fsik*Ltft  seise  her.anewj  and  the 
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•ay,  of  a  vitiated  appetite.  Victory  over  a  hostile  horde  it  Celebrated 
by  a  repast  in  which  some  parts  of  the  body  of  a  prisoner  arede* 
voured.  Sometimes  a  defenceless  family  is  surprised  in  the  night,  or 
an  enemy  who  is  met  with  by  chance  in  the  woods  is  killed  by  a 
'  poisoned  arrow ;  the  body  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  carried  as  a  trophy  to 
the  hut.  It  is  civilization  only  which  has  made  man  feel  the  unity  of 
the  human  race ;  which  has  revealed  to  him,  as  we  may  say,  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  by  which  he  is  linked  to  beings  to  whose  language 
and  manners  he  is  a  stranger.  Savages  know  only  their  own  family, 
and  a  tribe  appears  to  them  only  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  re- 
lations   Tnese  savages  detest  all  who  are  not  of  their  family  or 

their  tribe,  and  hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  live  at 
War  with  their  own,  as  we  bunt  game.  No  emotion  of  pity  prompts 
them  to  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile  race ;  and  the  latter 
are  devoured  in  preference,  at  the  repasts  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
battle  or  warlike  incursion.'    Vol.  V.  p.  451. 

The  missionaries  have  remarked,  that  the  nations  wbo  hold 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  devour  their  prisoners,  are  not  always 
the  rudest  or  the  most  ferocious.  The  Cabres,  the  Gui'punavis, 
and  the  Caribbees   of  the  Orinoco  have  always  been  more 

! Powerful  and  more  civilized  than  the  other  hordes  ;  and  yet,  the 
brmer  two  are  much  addicted  to  anthropophagy,  while  the  las  tare 
distinguished  by  a  repugnance  to  it,  which,  M.  Humboldt  thinks, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  melioration  of  their  social  condition; 
he  does  not  attempt,  however,  to  account  in  any  other  way  for 
this  marked  difference.     It  is  probable,  that  it  may  in  part 
originate  in  a  different  mode  of  subsistence.    *  The  strangest 
r  contrasts/  he  says, '  are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of  na- 
'.  tions,  some  of  whom  live  upon  fish,  monkeys,  and  ants,  while 
*  others  are  more  or  less  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  more 
'  or  less  occupied  in  fabricating  and  painting  pottery,  or  in 
'  weaving  hammocks  or  cotton  cloth.9    The  anthropophagous 
tribes  are  generally  such  as  subsist  by  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and 
(hey  are  the  hunters,  not  of  the  open  plain,  but  of  the  forest. 
This  circumstance  of  their  condition  must  have  a  powerful  in* 
fluence  on  their  tastes  and  habits.    Fear,  cunning,  and  cruelty 
are  the  natural  characteristics  of  tribes  thus  situated.    But  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  have  led  to  cannibalism,  than  the  use  of 
the  monkey  as  food.    The  Botucudoes  are  said  to  look  upon 
the  negro  as  a  sort  of  ape,  and  to  call  him  by  the  same  name; 
and  in  their  view,  there  can  be  little  difference  between  eating 
a  black  man  and  a  black  monkey.    An  Indian  who  attended 
on   M.  Humboldt  avowed,  that  the  flesh  of  the  marimonde 
monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  taste  of 
human  flesh.    The  habits  of  the  hunter  have  at  best  a  brutali- 
zing tendency;  but  the  practice  of  destroying  and  feeding  upon 
sftrimals  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  form  of  man!  must  nave  a 


tree*  ra  long,  bands,  to  suspend  on  -them their  resinoutf  nests«J  .Wa 
pressed  the  missionary  to  tell  us,  whether  the  Guahiba  had  peacefully 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  repairing  with  her  children;  and  if  any 
repentance  had  followed  this  excess  of  cruelty.  He  would  not  satisfy 
our  curiosity ;  but  at  our  return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we  learnt,  that 
the  Indian  mother  was  not  allowed  time  to  cure  her  wounds,  but  waa 
again  separated  from  her  children,  and  sent  to  one  of  the.  missions  of 
the  Upper  Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  refusing  all  kind  of  nourish* 
ment,  as-  the  savages  do  in  great  calamities*9    VoL  V.  pp.  224—236. 

From  the  Temi,  which,  in  any  other  country  than  Guiana, 
would  be  a  considerable  river,  the  Travellers  passed  into  the 
Tuamini,  which  flows  more  from  the  south-west,  and  on  the 
13th  day,  reached-  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Javita.  Here 
they  were  to  find-  the  aid  necessary  for  transporting  their  canoe 
overland  to  the  Canno  Pimicbin,  which  flows  into  toe  Rio  Ne* 
gro.  The  distance  ia  6000  fathoms  ;  and  a  small  boat  may  be 
transported  across  in  a  day  and  a  half.  By  substituting  a 
canal  for  this  portage,  which  might  be  effected  without  diffi- 
culty, the  voyage  from  Fort  San  Carlos,  on  the  frontier  of 
Brazil,  to  Angostura,  might  easily  be  performed  in  twenty-four 
or  twenty-si*  days.  The  whole  of  the  land  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Parima  toward  the  river  of  the  Amazons* 
which  is»traversed  by  the  Atabapo,  the  Cassiquiare,  and  the' 
Rio  Negro,  is  an  immense  granitic  plain,  covered  partly  with 
forests  and  partly  with  grasses,  in  which,  here  and  there,  the 
rock  pierces  the  soil,  and  forma,  not  hillocks,  but  small  masses 
resembling  pillars  or  ruined  castles.  Such  is  the  labyrinth 
formed  by  the  rivers,  that  a  mountain  or  a  forest  half  a  league 
broad,  sometimes  separates  hordes  who  would  require  two  days? 
navigation  to  meet.  The  Pimichin,  next  to  the  Chagre  the. 
most  noted  for  its  meanders,  is  reckoned  to  have  eighty-five, 
windings,  many  of  which  form  a  right  angle.  The  moral"  state 
of  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of  these  regions  is  most  degraded* 
They  live  distributed  in  hordes  of  forty  or  fifty  under  a  family, 
government,  recognising  a  common  chief  only  at  the  moment 
of  making  war  upon  their  neighbours ;  and  the  mistrust  of 
these  hordes  towards  each  other  is  strengthened  by  their  speak- 
ing dialects  often  altogether  different.  Every  thmg  bears  the 
stamp  of  disunion  and  weakness,  of  mutual  hatred,  the  result 
of  mutual  fear.  M.  Humboldt  was  assured  by  an  old  chief  at 
Javita,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  seen  almost  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  thfse  regjpns  eat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies.   • 

4  The  cannibalism  of  the  nations  of  Guyana,9  says  Mi  Humboldt* 
*  is  never  canted  by  die  want  of  subsistence,  or  by  the  superstitions 
of  thdr  religion,1  *•  hi  the  islands  of  the  Sooth  Sea;  but  is  generally . 
the  effect  of  the  vengeance  of  a  conqueror,  and,  as  the  Missionaries 
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say,  of  a  vitiated  appetite.  Victory  over  a  hostile  horde  it  Celebrated 
by  a  repast  in  which  some  parts  of  the  body  of  a  prisoner  are  de- 
voured. Sometimes  a  defenceless  family  is  surprised  in  the  night,  or 
an  enemy  who  is  met  with  by  chance  in  the  woods  is  killed  by  a 
'  poisoned  arrow ;  the  body  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  carried  as  a  trophy  to 
the  hut.  It  is  civilization  only  which  has  made  man  feel  the  unity  of 
the  human  race;  which  has  revealed  to  him,  as  we  may  say,  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  by  which  he  is  linked  to  beings  to  whose  language 
and  manners  he  is  a  stranger.  Savages  know  only  their  own  family, 
and  a  tribe  appears  to  them  only  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  re- 
lations   These  savages  detest  all  who  are  not  of  their  family  or 

their  tribe,  and  hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  live  at 
war  with  their  own,  as  we  hunt  game.  No  emotion  of  pity  prompts 
them  to  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile  race ;  and  the  latter 
are  devoured  in  preference,  at  the  repasts  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
battle  or  warlike  incursion.9    Vol.  V.  p.  451. 

The  missionaries  have  remarked,  that  the  nations  who  hold 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  devour  their  prisoners,  are  not  always 
the  rudest  or  the  most  ferocious.    The  Cabres,  the  Guipunavis, 
and  the  Caribbees   of  the  Orinoco  have  always  been  more 
powerful  and  more  civilized  than  the  other  hordes ;  and  yet,  the 
former  two  are  much  addicted  to  anthropophagy,  while  the  last  are 
distinguished  by  a  repugnance  to  it,  which,  M.  Humboldt  thinks, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  melioration  of  their  social  condition; 
he  does  not  attempt,  however,  to  account  in  any  other  way  for 
this  marked  difference.     It  is  probable,  that  it  may  in  part 
originate  in  a  different  mode  of  subsistence.    *  The  strangest 
'  contrasts/  he  says, '  are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of  na- 
'  tions,  some  of  whom  live  upon  fish,  monkeys,  and  ants,  while 
*  others  are  more  or  less  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  more 
'  or  less  occupied  in  fabricating  and  painting  pottery,  or  in 
'  weaving  hammocks  or  cotton  cloth/    The  anthropophagous 
tribes  are  generally  such  as  subsist  by  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and 
(hey  are  the  hunters,  not  of  the  open  plain,  but  of  the  forest. 
This  circumstance  of  their  condition  must  have  a  powerful  in* 
fluence  on  their  tastes  and  habits.    Fear,  cunning,  and  cruelty 
are  the  natural  characteristics  of  tribes  thus  situated.     But  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  have  led  to  cannibalism,  than  the  use  of 
the  monkey  as  food.    The  Botucudoes  are  said  to  look  upon 
the  negro  as  a  sort  of  ape,  and  to  call  him  by  the  same  name; 
ajid  in  their  view,  there  can  be  little  difference  between  eating 
a  black  man  and  a  black  monkey.    An  Indian  who  attended 
on   M.  Humboldt  avowed,  that  the  flesh  of  the  marimOnde 
monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  taste  of 
human  flesh.    The  habits  of  the  hunter  have  at  best  a  brutali- 
zing tendency;  but  the  practice  of  destroying  and  feeding  upon 
afrrimals  so  nearly  approaching  to  the  form  of  man,  must  nave  a 
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mote  direct  influence  in  le^semng  the  iimate  repugnance  (if  tBere 
be  such)  to  eating  human  flesh*.  That  neither  vengeance  nor 
hatred  in  all  cases  dictates  this  horrible  practice,  isv  clear. .  An 
old  missionary  who  had  spent  twenty  years  among  the  raqsajii* 
toes  of  the  forests  of  the  Gassicpriare,  told  the  Author,  that  ail 
Indian  alcayde  had,  a  few  years  before,  eaten  one  of  his  wiveg, 


'are  extremely  rare.'  JBut  cases  occur,  and  theabovercited 
would  *eem  to  be  one,  in  which  the  atrocious  crime  does  not 
appear  to  have  originated  in  any  refinement  of  cruelty,  but  in 
an  infernal  epicurism.  It  seems  most  likely,  that  the  pressure 
of  hunger,  which  has  been  found  sufficient  to  overcome  and 
extinguish  alike  the  most  powerful  affections  and  the  strongest 
antipathies*  even  among  civilized  nations,  first  introduced  this 
practice  among  the  savage  hordes  of  the  central  forests,  and 
that,  once  begun,  i(  b£8  been  perpetuated  on  various  pretexts*-^' 
from  superstition,  from  bravado,  from  vindictive  feeling,  and' 
even  from  a  vitiated  and  abominable  taste.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  habit  of  eating  human  fleph  is  said,  t*. 
have  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Abd-Allatif,  a  physician 
of  Bagdad,  and,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  an  historian  of 
great  veracity,  has  related  how  a  practice  which  at  first  efccited 
dread  and  horror,  soon,  occasioned  not  the  slightest  Surprise* 
It  began  with  the  poor,  apparently  in  a  time  of  famine,  but  at; 
length  spread  as  a  luxury  among  people  of  respectability;  and 
great  numbers  were  secretly  murdered  to  afford  a  supply.  Such 
at  least  is  the  statement  of  the  historian,  given  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  which  would  be  less  credible,  were  it  not  for 
the  well  authenticated, recitals  of  the  abominations  committed; 
by  the  Crusaders,  and,  among  others,  by  our  own  Cceur-de-lion. 
In  fact,  we  must  come  to  the  humiliating  conclusion,  that  no* 
thing  can  be  too  unnatural,  too  contrary  to  nature,  to  become, 
familiarized,  and  at  length  acceptable  to  corrupt  human  nature; 
nor  is  there  any  conceivable  loathsomeness  or  horror  which 
has  not  found  a  vitiated  appetite  or  depraved  imagination  to 
which  the  evil  has  recommended  itself  as  good. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  most  disgusting  but  not  unin-> 
structive  subject,  to  the  grand  and  the  beautiful  in  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  unbroken  solitude  of  these  regions  is  almost 
consolatory  to  the  imagination. 

#  M.  Humboldt  says,  that  roasted  monkeys  display  '  a  hideous  re- 
semblance to  a  ctyild,'  and  that  the  manner  of  roasting  these  anthro- 
pomorphous animals,  contributes  singularly  to  render  their  appear- 
ance dif sgreeabte  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.9 

2D2 
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*  In  this  interior  part  of  the  New  Continent/  remarks  our  AutWt 
4  we  almost  accustomed  ourselves  to  regard  men  as  not  being  essential 
to  the  order  of  nature.  The  earth  h  loaded  with  plants,  and  nothing; 
impedes  their  free  development.  An  immense  layer  of  mould  mam* 
fests  the  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and 
the  boas  are  masters  of  the  rivers :  the  jaguar,  the  pecari,  the  dante9 
and  the  monkeys  traverse  the  forest  without  fear  ana  without  danger; 
there  they  dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance.  This  aspect  of  ani- 
mated nature,  in  which  man  is  nothing,  has  in  it  something  strange 
and  sad.  To  this  we  reconcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the  ocean, 
and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa ;  though  in  those  scenes,  where  nothing 
recalls  to  mind  our  fields,  our  woods,  and  our  streams,  we  are  less 
astonished  at  the  vast  solitude  through  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a 
fertile  country  adorned  with  eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain  the 
traces  of  the  power  of  man :  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  world 
different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.'    Vol.  V.  pp.  290^  1. 

Having  passed  by  the  Pimichin  into  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Tra- 
vellers descended  the  latter  river  as  low  as  Fort  San  Carlos  in 
lat.  1°  53'  42"  N.,  where  a  garrison  of  ten  soldiers  with  six 
field-pieces  were  stationed  to  guard  the  Spanish  frontier.    On 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  a  square  building  with  fortifica- 
tions of  earth,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  cannons,  the  greater  part 
dismounted,  and  guarded  by  two  men,  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Castillo  de  San  Felipe.    It  would  not  tmve  taken  the 
Travellers  so  Ion?  a  time  to  reach,  by  this  river  and  the  Ama- 
zons, the  coast  of  Brazil*  as  it  did  to  return  by  the  Cassiquiare 
and  the  Orinoco  to  that  of  Caraccas ;  but  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  pass  from  the  Spanish  into  the  Portuguese  territory ; 
and  M.  Humboldt  afterwards  learned,  that  orders  had  been 
given'  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  seize  his  person  and  in- 
struments, had  he  intruded  into  its  territory,  and  to  send  him 
prisoner  to  Grand  Para,  and  thence  to  Lisbon ;  orders  which, 
though  subsequently  overruled  by  the  Portuguese  ministry, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  plans'.    After  passing  three 
nights,  therefore,  at  San  Carlos,  they  again  embarked.    In 
that  part  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  sky  is  constantly  veiled,  like 
that  of  the  Feroe  islands,  owing  to  the  extreme  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  astronomer  is  shut  out  froni  sun, 
moon,  and  stars ;  but  the  white  waters  of  the  Cassiquiare 
brought  back  by  degrees  '  a  more  serene  sky,  stars,  mosquitoes, 
'  and  crocodiles.'    During  the  whole  course  of  this  river,  a 
length  of  50  leagues,  not  200  inhabitants  were  then  to  be 
'Touud.    The  Indians  had  withdrawn  into  the  woods  toward  the 
east,  and  the  plains  of  the  west  were  almost  deserted.    During 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  natives  subsist  on  a  large  and  destruc- 
tive species  of  ant.    It  was  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  Tra- 
vellers left  San  Carlos.    From  the  14th  to  the  21st,  they  slept 
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constantly  in  the  open  air;  for  not  a  mission  or  station  occurs 
during  the  whole  voyage.  Not  fire  boats  in  the  course  of  the 
year  pass  this  river,  and  the  Travellers  had  not  met  a  living  soul 
since  leaving  Maypurea,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Missions.  For  twelve  days,  they  had  to  struggle 
against  the  currents  of  the  Cassiquiare,  exposed  to  the  noxious 
exhalations  of  the  steaming  forests  and  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
insect  tormentors.    M.  Humboldt  Bays : 

'  The  view  of  the  river  and  the  hum  of  the  insects  were  a  Utile 
monotonous  ;  but  some  remains  of  our  natural  cheerfulness  enabled 
ns  to  find  sources  of  relief  amid  our  wearisome  voyage.  We  disco- 
vered that,  by  eating  small  portions  of  dry  cacao,  ground  without 
sugar,  and  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  the  river  water,  we  succeeded 
hi  .appeasing  our  appetite  for  several  hours.  The  ants  and  the  mos- 
cfiettoet  occupied  us  more  than  the  humidity  and  the  want  of  food. 
Notwithstanding  the  wants  to  which  »e  were  exposed  during  our  ex- 
cursions to  the  Cordilleras,  the  navigation  from  Mandavaca  to  Esme- 
ralda has  always  appeared  to  us  the  most  painful  part  of  our  travels  in 
America.*    Vol.  V.  p.  444. 

On  the  21st  instant,  they  entered  the  Paragua  or  eastern 
head  of  the  Orinoco,  three  leagues  below  the  mission  of  Esme- 
ralda. It  was  a  month  since  they  had  left  that  river  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guaviare,  to  enter  the  Atabapo.  They  had  still 
a  voyage  of  750  miles  to  perform  to  Angostura,  but  it  was  with 
the  stream,  and  the  rowers  would  be  enabled  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  where  there  are  few  mosquitoes.  On  the 
'23d,  they  left  the  mission  of  Esmeralda;  on  the  27 ih,  they  a«aiu 
reached  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  and  on  the  28th,  the  Upper 
Great  Cataract,  at  Maypures.  *  It  is  probable,'  remarks  this 
adventurous  and  enlightened  Traveller, 

'  that  this  vast  country  will  not  always  be  doomed  to  the  desertion 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  led,  from  the  errors  of  monkish  adminis- 
tration and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that  characterizes  corporations.  An 
unhealthy  aud  damp  climate  and  the  excessive  numbers  of  moschettoes, 
will  as  little  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  on  the  Oroonoko  as  on 
the  Itio  Magdalena,  whenever  a  powerful  mercantile  interest  shall  call 
new  planters  thither.  The  imperfection  of  political  institutions  may 
fur  ages  have  converted  places  where  the  commerce  of  the  world 
should  be  found  concentered,  into  deserts;  but  the  time  approaches 
when  these  obstacles  will  exist  no  longer.  A  vicious  administration 
cannot  always  struggle  against  the  united  interests  of  men ;  and  civi- 
lization will  be  carried  insensibly  into  those  countries,  the  great 
destinies  of  which  nature  itself  proclaims,  by  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  immense  windings  of  the  rivers,  and  the  proxi- 
mity of  two  sess  that  bathe  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  India.' 

Vol.  V.  p.  513, 14. 
f  i  o  be  continued.) 
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Art  II.  Some  Account  of  the  Lift  and  Character  of  the  late  Thomas 
Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary  and 
to  the  Fever  Institution  of  %ondon.  Small  8vo.  pp.  888.  Pries 
7s.  6d.    London.    1826. 

HP  HE  very  interesting  account  of  the  last  days  of  this  eminent 
■*-  and  estimable  person,  which  has  been  for  some  years  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  has  probably  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  most  of  our  readers.*  We  are  well  pleased  to  see  an 
extended  memoir,  in  which  shape,  those  particulars  are  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  permanence  of  a  biographical  record.  The 
pages  referred  to  were  originally  written,  we  are  now  informed, 
without  any  view  to  publicity,  '  excepting  as  the  account  of 
4  the  facts  might  be  thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  others  by  the 
'  much  respected  clergyman  to  whose  hands  it  was  conveyed  as 
'  matter  for  his  further  preparation.*  It  seems  to  be  intimated, 
that  there  was  something  approaching  to  a  breach  of  confidence 
involved  in  the  different  course  adopted;  but  if  so,  it  is  one 
which  claims  forgiveness  alike  for  the  motive  and  the  result.  In 
'  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  dishonest  to  suppress  any  mate- 

*  rial  circumstance,  and  in  the  full  persuasion  that  Dr.  Bateman 
'  would  hot  himself  have  been  deterred  from  the  publication  by 

*  any  apprehension  of  the  mariner  in  which  it  mignt  be  received/ 
that  plain  and  affecting  statement  has  been  very  properly  in- 
corporated with  the  present  memoir. 

Dr.  Bateman  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  both  in 
his  domestic  and  professional  character,  even  prior  to  that  hap* 
py  change  which  took  place  in  his  religious  seutiments  and 
feelings,  he  exhibited  much  that  was  highly  exemplary.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  amiableness  and  moral  worth  by  which  be  was 
antecedently  distinguished,  that  give  so  much  force  to  both  his 
testimony  and  his  experience,  as  evincing  the  necessity,  even 
in  such  a  case,  of  a  renewal  of  the  mind  by  faith  in  order  to  a 
meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Dr.  Bateman  wtis  ex* 
actly  an  unbeliever  of  that  order  who  might  take  his  stand  oft  * 
fair  reputation  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  arid  say,  What 
lack  1  yet  ?  He  lived  to  know  that  the  one  thing1  which  he 
lacked  was,  in  reference  to  eternity,  the  every  thing.   ■ 

The  moral  history  of  such  an  individual  forms  d  case  etltetoe- 
ly  instructive  and  valuable'.  Religious  biography  is  never  made 
to  subserve  a  more  important  purpose,  than  when  it  is  employed 
to  register  facts  illustrative  of  the  progress  and  can?  of  that  uni* 
versal  disease,  infidelity,  under  the  various  mochficfetiotls  which 
it  assumes  in  the  history  of  individuals.  We  have  often  thought 


*  Eclect.  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  560. 
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that  an  authentic  and  competent  collection  of  such  moral  Cascs,s 
briefly  and  perspicuously  stated,  with  something  of  the  precision 
of  medical  tacts— tracing  as  far  as  possible  the  rise  ofscepti? 
cism  in  the  particular  instance  to  its  source,  and  describing  the 
occasion,  instrument,  and  process  of  conversion, — would  be 
invaluable.  We  need  not  be  told  that  the  efficiency  in  every 
case  is  the  same, — that  it  is  almighty  and  Divine.  It  is  not 
the  less  necessary,  that  the  instrumentality  employed  by  us 
should  be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
diseased  mind,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  aid  of  phi- 
losophy and  experience.  Little  good  can  be  expected  front 
prescribing  for  infidelity  in  the  gross.  It  is  found  to  be  exas- 
perated in  some  individuals,  by  the  very  treatment  by  which  in 
others  it  has  been  subdued.  The  same  book  that  has  convinced 
one,  has  appeared  to  another  totally  unsatisfactory  and  power- 
less. The  same  argument  that  has  proved  a  mighty  weapon  on 
one  occasion,  has  with  unhappy  skill  been  parried  or  blunted 
on  another.  On  close  examination,  however,  it  might  be  found* 
that  the  same  book  or  the  same  argument  would  have  had  a 
very  different  or  opposite  effect  on  the  same  individual  at  ano- 
ther time  or  under  other  circumstances.  And  it  is  a  painful 
thought,  that,  unskilfully  administered,  that  which  might  have 
brought  conviction,  may  not  only  fail  of  its  effect,  but  fortify! 
the  mind  in  error.  We  are  too  apt,  as  Mrs.  More  observes  witn 
her  characteristic  good  sense,  to  harbour  a  secret  self-complacent 
persuasion  on  such  occasions,  *  that  if  any  thing  can  do  the] 

*  person  good,  this  must  do  it ;  that  though  they  hear  not  Moses, 

*  and  the  Prophets,  they  can  never  resist  such  arguments/  And] 
when,  on  a  close  encounter  with  the  unbeliever,  those  argu- 
ments are  resisted,  we  are  apt  too  soon  to  give  way  to  petulance, 
or  to  despondency,  feeling  our  expedients  exhausted.  Whereas 
it  may  be,  that  such  a  previous  study  of  the  individual's  charac- 
ter, as  should  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  approach-, 
ing  him,  joined  to  that  general  knowledge  of  the  heart  whichjt 
is  the  proper  professional  science  of  the  Christian  teacher, 
would,  in  many  cases,  ensure  at  least  a  measure  of  success. 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  can  have  had  much  intercourse, 
with  intelligent,  or  even  with  unintelligent  unbelievers,  without 
having  the  conviction  awakened,  that  unbelief  bears  the  strictest 
analogy  to  a  disease,  communicating  more  or  less  perverseness. 
and  obliquity  to  the  operations  even  of  the  understanding.  We 
admit  this  in  general  terms,  when'  we  cite  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  "  the  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God."  But  in  dealing  with  this  distemper,  we  are' 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  province  and  duty  of  the  physician,  and 
to  deal  empirically  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  morbid  symp- 
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torn*.  It  is  true,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  moral  remedy  for 
that  disease  ;  but' the  difficulty  lies  in  the  effectual  exhibition 
of  that  remedy,  so  as  to  ensure  its  self-application,— the  only 
mode  in  which  it  can  work  a  cure. 

Most  menhave  their  assailable  points,  and  their  lucid  mo- 
ments of  at  least  half-belief.  To  ascertain  what  these  qxe,  and 
to  direct  the  force  of  argument  or  remonstrance  accordingly, 
is  the  first  step.  Till  both  a  common  ground  be  ascertained* 
and  a  common  medium  of  feeling  be  opened,  all  efforts  of  the 
kind  are  worse  than  useless.  The  grand  cause  of  unbelief  is 
what  the  Scriptures  term,  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against 
the  law  of  God.  But  when  we  come  to  analyse  the  workings 
of  that  enmity,  we  shall  find  that  every  man  has  his  particular 

f  round  of  quarrel,  if  we  may  so  express  it, — his  rtason  for 
isbelief,  if  he  thinks  at  all  on  the  subject,  and,  if  he  does  not 
think,  his  cause  of  disbelief.  To  that  reason  or  cause  must  our 
efforts  be  pointed ;  for  whatever  does  not  bear  upon  that  secret 
motive  which  is  the  key  to  the  opinions  of  the  individual,  will 
be  useless.  Our  opinions  are  the  mere  outworks  of  those 
stronger  reasons  which  fortify  the  heart. 

Dr.  Munter's  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Count  Struensee, 
is  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.*  One  of  the  Count's  prin- 
cipal objections  against  Christianity,  we  are  told,  was,  that  it 
is  not  universal.  No  one  could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
objection  had  the  slightest  influence  in  occasioning  his  liber- 
tine scepticism,  or  that  the  most  satisfactory  removal  of  it 
would  have  put  him  one  step  nearer  to  belief.  The  intelligent 
and  benevolent  minister  who  attended  him,  therefore,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  philosophical  argument,  sought  to  awaken 
the  feeling  of  repentance,  as  that  which,  in  such  cases,  must 

E  recede  faith.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  part  of  his 
eart  yet  remained  unseared,  and  there  he  probed  it  Stru- 
ensee and  Rochester,  Bunyan  and  John  Newton,  Kirke  White 
and  Dr.  Bateman,  may  all  be  cited  as  instances  of  what  the 
Scriptures  denominate  conversion, — conversion  from  infidelity 
to  the  obedience  of  faith,  attended  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  affections  and  conduct, — but  instances  almost  infinitely 
diverse  in  every  circumstance  relating  to  their  previous  charac- 
ter, the  means  of  their  conversion,  and  the  operations  of  mind 
involved  in  it.  In  ordinary  life,  we  are  continually  meeting 
with  sceptics  and  infidels  of  less  illustrious  name  and  of  inferior 
intellectual  powers,  but  answering,  in  their  moral  peculiarities, 
more  or  less,  to  each  variety  of  character,  and  requiring  to  be 
addressed  and  treated  accordingly. 


*  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  570. 
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.  The  prevalence  of  scepticism  among  medical  men  h&s  frer 
cjiiently  been  a  topic  of  remark,  and  a  subject  of  equal  regret 
and  astonishment.  *  Very  illustrious  examples/  Dr.  Bate- 
man's  Biographer  remarks,  '  are  not  wanting,  to  prove,  from 

•  time  to  time,  that  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  may  indeed 

*  inspire  religious  sentiments/  But  it  cannot  be  denied/  thai 
the  dissecting-room  has  not  always  proved  the  best  school  of 
the  heart.  Strang*  to  say,  the  anatomist  has  too  often  em- 
braced a  heartless  materialism,  while  the  astronomer  has  be~ 
come  an  atheist.  The  reason  of  this— the  proximate  cause,  is 
obviously  to  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  their  studies,  and 
the  habit  of  mind  they  induce.  The  commencement  of  infi- 
delity, it  may  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  is  always  in  the  af- 
fections and  desires,  though  -  it  may  not  be  easy  to  detect  in 
all  cases  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  case  of 
the  profligate,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  passions  prescribe 
the  creed,  and  that  infidelity  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  narcotic 
to  allay  the  conscience.  But  an  uneasiness  on  the  subject  o)( 
death,  a  future  state,  and  the  demerit  of  sjn,  is  often  felt  by 
those  who  may  not  seem  to  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  ex- 
ploding the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  the  wish  to  escape  from 
such  unwelcome  impressions  as  sickness,  mortality,  and  the 
sight  of  man's  bumbled  body,  are.  adapted  to  excite,  will  prp-i 
duce  an  effort  of  resistance  which,  according  to  the  seriousness 
or  levity  of  the  character,  is  likely  to  isgue  in  gross  inreligion 
or  in  philosophical  unbelief.  There  may  also  be,  in  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  individual,  a  predisposing  cause, 
which  shall  decide  the  form  that  his  scepticism  shall  assume, 
and  which,  had  his  heart  embraced  the  truth,  would  have  de- 
cided not  less  the  character  of  his  belief.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  though  inreligion  and  unbelief  com- 
mence in  the  state  of  the  affections,  they  derive  their  strength, 
from  the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  a  man  is  fully  confirmed  in 
disbelieving,  only  as  the  result  sometimes  of  great  pains.  He 
has  to  divest  himself  of  a  part  of  his  nature,  before  he  ceases 
to  believe  and  tremble.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  neglect  of  the 
early  cultivation  of  the  affections,  'Or  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  their  development,  will  pave  the  way  for  the  formation, 
of  a  sceptical  character,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  negative 
process.    But  that  character  is  fixed  by  habits  of  thinking. 

The  Writer  of  this  memoir  has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to 
assign  some  of  the  causes  of  that  philosophical  scepticism 
which  men  of  Science  and  those  who  are  occupied  with  phy- 
sical researches,  are  apt  to  take  up  with ;  and  his  observations 
.appear  to  us  to  merit  great  attention. 

A  The  very  first  principle  in  philosophy  is,  to  take  nothing  upon 
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authority.  Nothing  Is  to  be  admitted  but  facts.  The  Acta  are  to 
be  proved,  and  the  inductions  from  them  are  to  be  such  as  cannot  bt 
disputed*  Whatever  calls  itself  philosophy  must  come  to  us  on  tlieM 
conditions  ;  otherwise  we  decline  to  listen  to  it  altogether.  And  uo» 
questionably  there  can  be  no  true  philosophy  on  any  other  terms; 
ihat  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  any  thing  averred  by 
man  to  man  of  himself,  but  as  he  proves  what  he  declares  for  fact  to 
be  such ;  and  so  reasons  upon  that  fact,  that  no  other  reasoning  can 
be  brought  against  him.  The  extreme  severity  of  this  test  is  unavoid- 
able. Its  necessity  lies  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature.  It 
must  be  so  because  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  can  find  out  no- 
thing by  ourselves,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it,  in  any  other  manner.  No- 
thing else,  in  a  word,  is  knowledge.  And  hence  the  modesty  and  the 
humility  of  every  philosopher  properly  so  called.  He  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  affirm  the  smallest  matter,  but  as  he  is  able  to  demon- 
strate it9  for  he  knows  that  he  has  no  right  so  to  presume. 
.  '  But  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  In  faith,  therefore,  authority  is  every  thing;  and 
our  only  inquiry  here  is  into  the  evidences  of  the  authority  itael£  not 
of  the  things  which  that  authority  announces.  They  are  to  be  taken 
itnplicitly  as  they  are  delivered.  The  concern  of  philosophy  is 
with  this  world  which  is  seen ;  Chat  of  faith,  with  the  world  which  is 
not  seen.  In  philosophy,  man  is  called  upon  at  every  step  (such 
does  he  find  his  power  of  apprehension  and  his  capacity  to  be)  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful,  with  an  "  understanding  heart,"  that  he  has 
been  made  only  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  In  faith,  he  meets 
with  things  which  even  "  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  He  has 
been  created  with  faculties  sufficient  for  his  purposes  on  this  earth  ? 
but  beyond  it,  "  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  him, 
he  cannot  attain  unto  it."  The  difference  would  seem  to.be  of  easy 
Comprehension, — to  be  such  as  suits  the  condition  we  see  ourselves 
to  be  actually  in  here,  and  the  great  change  which  Revelation  pro- 
claims to  be  its  consequence.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  variance  from 
that  analogy  which  may  be  traced  in  all  we  have  to  do  with.  But 
there  is  this  difference.  We  have  been  apprised  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
when  we  turn  from  philosophy,  and  prepare  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  subject  of  Revelation,  it  behoves  us  to  bear  it  in  mind.  We  mart 
leave  the  philosophical  principle  to  the  province  in  which,  being  all  we 
needed,  it  has  served  us  so  well ;  and  proceed  with  an  absolute  sob- 
mission  of  the  understanding  to  matters  which,  although  they  may 
best  exercise  the  highest,  are  yet  so  placed  in  respect  to  it  aa  to  be 
altogether  unapproachable  by  its  own  unassisted  powers. 

1  And  in  this  requirement  there  is  nothing  unreasonable.  We  are 
daily  acting  upon  a  similar  principle  in  our  common  earthly  concerns. 
If  we  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a  country 
which  we  have  not  seen,  we  are  satisfied  to  depend  upon  the  authority 
of  a  witness  of  approved  veracity. 

'  Yet,  it  may  easily  happen  that  this  difference  between  the  object? 
of  philosophy  and  those  of  faith,  essential  as  it  is,  may  be  overl 
jn  tne  ardent  prosecution,  of  knowledge  i  or  that  ft*  {tracheal  j 
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quenoes  may  not  be  practically  admitted  ;  to  thai  the  Inquirer  after" 
truth,  seeking  it  by  instruments  intended  only  for  the  discovery  of  ittl 
inferior  forms,  falls  into  the  Capital  error  of  concluding  against  its 
most  glorious  manifestations,  because  these  cannot,  from  their  nature; 
be  so  apprehended :  as  if  a  man,  whose  telescope  had  brought  * 
beautiful  mid-day  landscape  home  io  his  delighted  eye  in  all  its  £ertf 
fection,  should  discredit  an  authentic  description  of  **  a  better  ccfcm* 
try,"  because  either  bight  or  distance  denied  him  the  sight  of-  It 
through  fh6  very sam*  fclaA'    pp.  177--1«Q.  ;  "        ,  T,  ? 

But  this  distinction  is  not  simply  overlooked  by  the  philoso^ 
pher  :  he  chooses  to  form  hia  ©pinion* exclusively  by  the  eviddftcv 
of  demonstration.  And  his  distaste  for  religion  In  part  attoetf 
from  its  not  admitting  of  the  attiiririient  6f  <*ertaihty  fry  tM 
6ame  process.  He  received,  it  is  true,  the  'evidfeface  of  testimony' 
in  the  matter  of  geographical  discovery  or  historical  informa- 
tion, because  no  practical  consequence  is  at  stake,  no*  sunren-< 
der  of  the  pride  of  reason  is  involved  in  the  admission,  And 
the  heart  takes  no  interest  in  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  state* 
ment.  In  like  manner,  the  mathematician  is  in  aanger  of  con*: 
trading  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  from  the  exolusive  habits  of 
thought  induced  by  his  favourite  science.  He  becomes  fond  of* 
that  mode  of  discovering  truth,  and  consequently  impatient  of. 
the  embarrassments  attending  every  other.  He  is  accustomed, 
to  arrive  at  the  triumphant  feeling  of  certainty,  and  to  exclaim 
with  conscious  elevation,  *  I  have  found  it ;'  and  be  is  dissatis- 
fied with  inquiries  which  expose  him  at  every  step  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  doubt.  And  there  is  another  and  still  greater  difhV 
culty  in  the  way  of  scientific  men  to  religion,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Author  of  the  present  memoir.  It  arises,  indeed* 
he  remarks,  out  of  the  former,  but  '•  exceeds  )t  in  the  tenacity 
'with  which  it  resists  dislodgement,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns 
'  the  temper,  rather  than  the  understanding.' 

'  The  philosopher  calls  no  one  master:  he  seeks  and  judges  for  him-' 
self.  The  Christian  is  a  dimple.  The  prime  requisite  to  relfgiou* 
belief  is  an  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  mind  to  be  taught  tvfen  a* 
a  little  child  9  nay,  a  perpetual,  fervent  desire  that  there  may  be  an* 
end  with  it  for  ever  of  every  thought  of  its-  own,  rind  of  all  teaching 
save  only  of  "  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above."  With  this  there  m 
no  dispute.  It  is  perfect)  and  as  such  must  be  received,  even  as  it 
has  been  given. 

'  But,  to  a  mind  long  habituated  to  a  jealous  scrutiny  of  evei-jr  ofc 
jeci  of  its  examination,  and  that  as  a  matter  not  less  of  duty  than  of. 
necessity,  in  order  that  ribthing  be  admitted!  ther*,  Which,  ffotii  Whflt ' 
soever  intellect  it  proceeded,  itself  ft  l{n%Uil  to  take  in,  ev&y  d£ 
inahd  of  subjection  is  felt  as  ah  unjust  invtifion  of  the  pt-bptt  *  digriit¥ 
of  human  nature.1*  The  will  k  gradually  mvoivtfd.  Instead  oTtW 
tumble  frame  of  a  barter, «  sentiment  of  equality  #f  right*  if  toot 
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of  •attainment  U  fixed  in  the  brent ;  and  to  every  admonition .  to  -an 
acknowledgement  of  sovereignty,  the  characteristic  feeling  of  the 
republic  of  letters  rises,  if  not  to  an  open  rejection  of  all  interfer- 
ence, at  least  to  a  degree  which  excludes  any  benefit  from  the  gra- 
cious offer  of  instruction*  The  situation  of  a  philosophic  mind  in 
respect  to  religion,  is  therefore  peculiar.  Trained  in  a  scrupulous 
particularity,  the  understanding  is  shocked  as  if  something  unreason- 
able were  required  of  it ;  and  violence  is.  done  to  the  most  natural  of 
all  human  feelings,  when  such  a  mind,  perhaps  of  the  finest  consti- 
tution, is  told  to  be  satisfied  in  a  manner  the  very  reverse  of  every 
thing  it  has  hitherto  considered  to  be  indispensable  to  satisfaction,  and 
in  this  matter  to  make  no  account  of  itself  any  more  for  ever.  Bait 
there  is  no  alternative.  The  understanding  must  submit  to  authority, 
and  the  will  must  submit  to  authority,  or  there  can  be  no  progress 
in  religion,  for  there  can  be  no  beginning.'    pp.  181, 3. 

A  better  comment  could  not  be  given  on  the  words  of  our 
Lord  :  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  Now 
to  advert  to  the  analogy  we  have  attempted  to  establish,  this 
state  of  mind  in  respect  to  religion,  is  clearly  an  tinbeia^y  and 
perverted  state,  both  as  it  results  from  a  partial  and  fioptttfect 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  has  been  allowed  lo 
shape  the  mind,  and  to  create  an  iqaptness  for  a  different  mode 
of  investigation,— and  as  the  understanding  has  also  in  this 
matter  come  to  be  influenced  by  the  will.  The  will  is  in  feet 
involved  in  every  intellectual  habit,  because  habit  is  agreeable, 
and  all  that  is  opposed  to  it  must  run  counter  to  the  will." 
Thus,  the  intellectual  sacrifice  which  a  philosophic  unbeliever 
has  to  make  in  submitting  to  the  evidence  and  authority  of  Re- 
velation, may  be  almost  as  great  as  the  sacrifice  of  sensual 
gratification  which  is  required  of  the  worldling  and  the  liber- 
thte. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  remedial  process,  if  we  may  so  expreas 
it,  must  commence  with  repentance.  A  conviction  of  sip  will 
be  the  first  healthful  symptom,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  faith  should  gain  access  to  the  mind  through  any  other 
avenue  than  that  of  the  conscience.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
philosophic  unbeliever,  repentance  will  ordinarily  be  the  result 
of  faith,  rather  than  conduct  to  it.  The  first  object  to  be  gained 
is*  to  bend  the  will  into  the  attitude  of  teachableness  and  Jbu- 
nulity.  This  is  the  strait  gate,  the  camel's  eye  to  such  ft  ppp, 
While  he  maintains  the  high  port  of.  a  philosophic  inquirer  or 
the  tone  of  a  oontroveriist,  he  is  not  in  a  posture  or  condition 
to  pass  through  this  narrow  entrance.  But  what  ia.to  ^rjpg 
him  to  bow  down  ?  Clearly  no  assumption  of  superiority .  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  advocate  or  teacher,— no  human  <ujl- 
thonty*— po  force  of  declamation,  *till  lea*  of  iateotiww  ~2ti* 
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not  of  man  that  he  must  condescend  to  learn :.  m  becoming  a 
disciple,  he  ia  not  required  to  recognise  any  other  master  than 
Christ.  "  If  any  man  lack  uusdom,  he  is  to  "  ask  it  of  God.** 
Now  prayer  places  s  man  precisely  in  that  attitude  in  which  it 
is  so  necessary  that  the  philosophic  sceptic  should  be  placed. 
It  is  the  posture  at  once  of  intellectual  submission  and  of  prac- 
tical obedience.  In  the  act  of  prayer,  the  mind  is  brought  into- 
direct  contact  with  the  great  Object  of  faith,  and  is  forced  to 
recognise  the  certainty  of  what  it  baffles  the  imagination  to 
conceive  of,  as  much  as  it  eludes  sensible  demonstration.  The 
will,  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  becomes  subordinated  to  the 
conscience,  and  the  understanding  is  made  to  feel  its  own  limi- 
tation and  weakness.  Yet,  this  homage  of  reason  to  faith  is' 
itself  so  rational,  that  few  infidels  have  ventured  to  deny  the 
abstract  reasonableness  of  prayer,  and  the  heathen  sages  Uni- 
versally recognised  it.  What  the  philosophic  infidel  is  most 
jealous  of,  is  the  prerogative  of  reason;  and  his  repugnance  ta 
the  claims  of  Revelation  is  strengthened  by  the  idea,  that  he, 
must  cease  to  reason  in  order  to  believe, — that  faith  and  sci~: 
ence,  faith  and  philosophy,  are  at  irreconcileable  variance^ 
Mow  prayer  leaves  the  reason  in  all  its  integrity,  its  preroga- 
tives unimpaired,  bnt  at  the  same  time  brings  that  reason  in 
contact  with  objects  transcending  its  grasp,  or  rather  impresses' 
the  conviction  that  reason,  when  it  passes  into  faith,  reaches  its' 
highest  exercise. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  this  is  the  practical  point  to  which; 
the  speculative  infidel  requires  to  be  brought, — to  admit  the 
reasonableness  and  obligation  of  this  prime  duty  even  of  natu- 
ral religion.  AH  theological  discussion,  all  argument  respect-, 
jrig  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  is  likely  to  prove  unavailing, 
till  the  inquirer  is  brought  to  make  this  concession  to  his 
Maker.  For  such  a  man  to  pray,  it  may  almost  be  said,  is  to' 
repent.  And  with  a  slight  accommodation  of  the  words  of 
Cowper,  it  may  be  added,  that 

— '  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  proudat  man  upon  hia  knees.' 

There  have  been  instances  in  which  the  maintenance  of  thfe- 
early  habit  of  secret  prayer,  even  after  it  had  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  a  formal  compliance  with  the  exaction  of  con-' 
science,  has  proved  a  link  strong- enough,  when  infidelity  had 
loosened  every  other  principle,  to  holdback  the  individual  from 
total  apostacy,  and  eventually  to  lead  him  back  to  religion. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  individual-was  ever  led  to ' 
evnbrace  Christianity  by  having  all  his  objections  and  difficulties 
successively  removed,  or  by  having  the  Christian  system  satis-' 
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factorily  explained  to  bis  understanding.  In  Dr.  Batepian'i 
case,  as  his  disbelief  had  not  been  occasioned,  so  neither,  we 
are  told,  was  it  removed  by  reasoning*  Compunction  for  bis 
long  '  neglect  of  God  and  religion/  was  the  first  indication  pf 
that  turning  of  heart  which  issued  in  his  becoming  a  firm  be- 
liever.   '  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,'  observes  bis  Biographer, 

1  that  the  arguments  which  have  most  disquieted  unbelievers  of  honest 
minds,  or  which  have  been  most  pertinaciously  pressed  by  others,  do 
no  longer  offend  the  convert,  although,  agreeably  to  the  supposition 
of  this  suggestion,  no  answer  to  them  has  been,  nor  indeed  could  have 
been  given.  Dr.  Bateman,  although  he  had  been  accustomed  to  recur 
anxiously  to  certain  philosophical  difficulties  on  all  previous  occasions 
of  religious  discussion,  appeared  never  to  think  of  them  again  after  his 
conversion.  Yet  those  difficulties,  such  as  they  had  been,  were  diffi- 
culties still.  No  explanation  had  come  to  him  of  any  of  his  former 
questions;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  being  aware  that  they  were  ques- 
tions still,  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.  He  had  never  been  more  com- 
petent at  any  period,  never  better  disposed,  to  the  consideration  of 
Scientific  subjects,  than  during  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  bofcjbavinp 
been  led  to  view  those  of  a  religious  nature  in  their  own  tru4^ht,  bis 
philosophical  doubts  troubled  him  no  more.'    pp.  184,  5. 

We  believe  this  to  be  as  common  as  it  is  natural ;  for  with 
regard  to  the  greater  part  of  those  doubts,  they  resemble  the 
suspicions  we  may  be  led  to  entertain  of  an  unknown  charac- 
ter, or  one  against  which  we  have  been  strongly  prejudiced.  Let 
Revelation  be  once  recognised  as  a  friend,  a  comforter,  and  all 
those  suspicions  will  at  once  appear  to  be  alike  idle  and  inju- 
rious, the  growth  of  ignorance  and  disaffection.  '  A  man/  say» 
Pascal, '  who  discovers  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  like 
*  an  heir  who  finds  the  title-deeds  of  bis  family :  will  be  say 
'that  they  are  false,  or  will  he  neglect  to  examine  them  V  No 
man  believing  that  the  Bible,  if  true,  contained  bis  title  to  heaven, 
ever  had  any  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  respecting  its  au- 
thority. 

Dr.  Bateman1  s  history  is  highly  instructive  in  another  point 
of  view,  and  his  Biographer  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgements of  every  friend  of  youth,  more  especially  of  every 
parent,  for  calling  attention  to  this  feature  of  bis  character. 


•That  the  steady  integrity  of  Dr.  Bateman's  general  conduct,  end 
his  faithful  discharge  of  every  professional  duty,  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  his  exemplary  filial  reverence,  will  be  readily  apprehended 
by  any  who  are  qualified  to  reflect  on  that  best  foundation  of  moral 
principle.  And  if  any  encouragement  were  wanting  to  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  early  religious  instruction,  the  remarkable  change- 
which  was  finally  wrought  upon  him  might  be  safely  adduced  with  that 
view.    For  Dr.  Bateman  bad  never  entirely  lost  that  benefit  of  such 
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cara,  wUhmit  which  the  bop*  of  conversion  must  have  been  still  Jess* 
He  had  never  spoken  ofrreJigion  or  of  religious  characters  wjth  levity* 
In  whatsoever  company  he  might  hear  them  treated  irreverently,  h>* 
pirn  tongue  was  not  known  to  join  in  the  license.  On  the  contrary^ 
i  such  language  always  evidently,  gave  him  offence  and  pain.  Neither 
did  he  malce  unbelief  a  plea  for  immorality  or  indecorum  of  any  kind, 
While  there  was  least  of  the  religious  principle,  much  of  the  moral 
good  remained.  That  awe  for  religion  which  became  one  of  the  first 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  childhood,  saved  him  afterwards  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  from  more  vicious  consequences  of  unbelief, 
and  afforded  a  secret  basis  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  The  seed- 
had  been  planted  in  the  seed-time,  and  with  many  tears  had  it  been, 
watered;  and  in  His  own  good  season  it  pleased  God  to  "  give  the- 
increase."  Duties  are  imperative  things.  It  is  a  duty  to  "  train  up, 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go."  And  prayer  is  a  duty.  For  we 
€j  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint."  Happy  the  mother  of  whom 
Ft  may  thus  be  said,  that "  she  ppeneth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness;"  for  "  her  children  arise  up  and' 
calf  her  blessed  1" '    pp.  189, 9a 


Thtjjflhftrks  which  follow,  relating  to  the  necessity  and  efiV 
cftey  e^Bfrly  parental  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affeer 
tions,  as  well  aa  the  remarks  on  early  education  which  occur  at 
the  beginning  of  the  memoir,  are  those  of  a  philosophical  obr 
server,  and  bespeak  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  he&ri.    A  work  is  now  on  our  table,  which  will  present  an, 
occasion  for  recurring  to  this  most  interesting  topic ;  ffnd  we- ' 
shall  therefore  refrain  from  adding  here  any  further  remarks* 
With  regard  to  the  present  volume,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
a4d,  that  we  regard  it  as  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to 
the  best  species  of  biography,  which  does  honour  to  both  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  Writer,  and  cannot  fail  tO;<|0)fjmote  very 
extensively  those  objects  which  he  has  evidently  had  in  view 
in  the  publication.     We  feel  to  have  no  right  to  expound  the 
modest  initials  which  contain  the  only  intimation  of  the  pen  to  * 
which  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  memoir,  but  cannot  foi*** 
bear  to  add,  that  a  task  of  equal  delicacy  has  rarely  been  per- 
formed with  so  perfect  a  propriety,  or  with  more  ability. 


Art  III.    Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  Jbr  the  Discovery,  of  a  North* - 

.    West  Passage  from,  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacify  ;  performed,  in  jthe  . 

Years  1824-25,  in  His  Majesty's  Ships  Hecla  and  Fury,  under  tfa , 

i  Orders  of  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,  R,N.  F.R&     Plates  - 

and  Charts.    4to.  pp.  S64.    Price  21.  10s.    1826. 

HPHE  failure  of  the  fourth  attempt — at  least  if  Captain  Ross's" 
-■•  hasty  trip  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  series— to  effect  * 
a  passage  through  the  tremendous  barriers  which  f&ioe  in  the 


and  determination  to  that  which  was  iroperfectfyltDombefort. 
We  trust  that  this  brilliant  career  is  not  to  cease,  MBthat  it 
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polar  seas,  sextos,  for  the  present,  to  have  closed'  tbfa  chapter 
of  the  history  of  navigation.  A  noble  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  clear  up  the  ob- 
scurity which  rested  on  those  extreme  regions  of  the  globe ; 
most  important  additions  nave  been  made  to  their  hydrography ; 
while  the  geographical  determination  of  the  continental  outline 
has  been  partially  effected  by  Capt.  Franklin.  The  mind  is* 
indeed,  strangely  excited  by  the  contemplatiQn  of  the  active 
exertions  which  are  making  in  all  directions  for  the  extension 
and  correction  of  scientific  geography ;  and '  an  Englishman's 
feelings  are  intensely  gratified  by  the  more  than  proportionate1 
share  which  has  signalised  the  skill  and  enterprise  ot  his  coun- 
trymen. From  the  days  of  Cook,  to  say  nothing  of  former  ad- 
venturers, our  navigators  have  been  continually  adding  to  the 
extent  and  certainty  of  science.  Vancouver,  Flinders,  Max- 
well, Hall,  Scoresby,  Weddell,  Parry,  King,  Franklin,  have 
either  achieved  most  important  discoveries,  or  given  accuracy 
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will  be  continued  until  nothing  more  remains  to  be^Rted  or1 
ascertained,  on  the  surface  or  along  the  indented  boundary  of 
the  mighty  deep.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  have  any 
particular  anxiety  to  witness  the  renewal  of  those  exertions  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage,  which,  after  having  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  general  distribution  and  the  particular  phe- 
nomena of  the  polar  regions,  have  been  checked,  tor  the  pretent, 
by  partial  disaster.  Enough  has  been  done  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  passage  exists;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  can  never  be  made  available  for  the  ob- 
jects of  comriferce.  Desirable  as  it  may  be,  in  a  scientific  view, 
that  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  navi- 

Etion  should  be  made  familiar  to  our  knowledge,  it  wiH  hardly 
deemed  expedient  to  persist  in  an  inquiry,  which  can  only 
be  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  haiards  and  privations*  and  of 
which  the  main  results  have  been  already  determined. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  former  expeditions,  there- 
was,  both  in  the  peculiar  and  the  collateral  circumstances  of  the 
case,  enough  of  encouragement  to  justify  perseverance  in  the 
same  course.  Captain  Franklin's  discovery  of  a  freely  navi- 
gable sea  on  the  northern  coafet  of  America,  the  Russian'  inves- 
tigations to  the  westward,  and  other  signs  of  possible,  if  not 
probable  success,  induced  the  British  Government  to  renew  die 
attempt  to  effect  the'  passage  by  the  way  of  Regent's  Inlet ;  and 
the  same  vessels,  under  the  orders  of  the  same  chief,  were  des- 
patched on  the  service.  The  Fury  was  commanded  by  Captaifc 
Hoppner.   In  all  respects  of  preparation  and  equipment^ 
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tttmmtents '  re  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  former  voyages, 
fend  4ke  vessels  left  England  under  all  possible  circumstances 
of  complete  and  comfortable  outfit.   It  will  be  recollected,  that, 

in  Captain  Parry's  prior  attempts,  he  hai1  ~ ■ :-  — :~  Al 

distinct  openings,  that  by  Melville  Isl 
Inlet*  and  the  channel  which  appeared 
called  Cockburn's  Island.  One  of  these  was  to  be  fixed  on 
for  the  present  trial,  and  although  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
preferred  the  last,  they  yielded  to  Captain  Parry's  decided 
wish  to  make  another  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  second.  The  ships  left  Deptford  on  the  8th  of  May  1824, 
and  on  June  26,  anchored  at  toe  Whalefish  Islands  in  Davis's 
£traits.  July  13,  they  fairly  entered  the  ice,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  .utmost  exertions  in  heaving,  warping,  and  sawing,  sock 
Weje  the.  obstacles  opposed  by  the  quantity,  magnitude,  and 
fljpteness  of  the  frozen  medium,  that  they  had  only  gained 
seventy  miles  at  the  close  of  the  month.    On  the  1st  of  August, 

*  heavytgale  pressed  the  ice  so  closely  together  as  to  give  the 
Hecla  several  awkward  '  nipri}'  and,  in  one  instance;  to  lay  her 
fairly  on  her  beam*ends.  .  It  was  not  until  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber that  the  ships,  were  disengaged  from  *  the  more  than  ordi- 

*  nary  barrier  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay/ 

*  I  shall,  doubtless,9  says  Capt  Parry, r  be  readily  excused  for  not 
liaviifg  entered  in  this  journal,  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  obstacles 
we  met  with,  and  of  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men 
to  overcome  them,  during  the  tedious  eight  weeks  employed  in  cross- 
ing thsSbarrier.  I  have  avoided  this  detail,  because,  while  it  might 
appear  an  endeavour  to  magnify  ordinary  difficulties,  which  it  is  our 
bouness  to  overcome,  rather  than  to  discuss,  I  am  convinced  that  no 
description  of  mine,  nor  even  the  minute  formality  of  the  log-book, 
could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  truth.  The  strain  we  con* 
stantly  hod  occasion  to  heave  on  the  hawsers,  as  springs  \o  force  the 
ships  through  the  ice,  was,  perhaps,  such  as  no  ships  ever  before  at- 
tempted; and  by  means  of  Phillips's  invaluable  capstan,  we  often 
separated  floes  of  such  magnitude  as  must  otherwise  have  baffled 
every  effort.  In  doing  this,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  avoid'  e*po*- 
Ing  the  men  to  very  great  risk,  from  the  frequent  breaking  ofth'e 
lumen.  On  one  occasion,  three  of  the  Hecla's  seamen  were  knocked 
down  as  instantaneously  as  by  a  gun-shot,  by  the  sudden  dying  out 
of  an  anchor*  and  a  marine  of  the  Fury  suffered  in  a  similar  manner 
wbeo  working  at  the  capstan ;  but  providentially  they  all  escaped 
with  severe  contusions.  A  more  serious  accident. occurred  in  the 
breaking  of  the  spindle  of  the  Fury's  windlass,,  depriving  her  of  the 
ns#  of  the  windlass-end  during  the  rest  of  the  season.9 

The  disadvantageous  circumstances  with  which  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  compelled  to  struggle,  were  the  result  of  an  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  season,  which,  besides  the  other  obvious 
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.difficulties  of  such  an  occurrence,  had  given  to  the  ice  as  ad- 
ditional breadth  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
.So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  as  to  ren- 
der it,  at  times,  not  improbable,  that  the  ships  might  actually 
be  frozen  up  in  the  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Once  clear  of  this 
vexatious  obstruction,  every  rag  of  canvas  was  set  for  Lancas- 
ter's Sound  ;  but  the  contest  with  the  weather,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  did  not  allow  of  a  further  progress  than 
to  the  winter  quarters  in  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
into  which  the  vessels  were  warped,  Oct.  1, 1824. 

It  is,  we  take  it  for  granted,  much  pleasanter  to  anchor  by  s 
regular  fire-side  in  an  English  winter,  than  to  be  froien  up  in 
Port  Bowen;  but  Captain  Parry's  description  of  the  cotnroifc 
secured  by  the  admirable  arrangements  on  board  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  has  half  tempted  us  to  a  different  opinion.    Sylvester's 
warming  apparatus  answered  to  admiration  the  purpose  of  dif 
.  fusing  an  equable  warmth  throughout  all  the  *  betweeri-decks ;' 
the  provision  of  eatables  and  drinkables  might  have  tempted 
an  epicure  to  the  voyage;  and  that  the  gratifications  of  milder 
climes  might  be  realized  in  Arctic  regions,  a  masquerade  was 
got  up  in  great  style,  at  regular  intervals.    In  the  meantime, 
the  men  of  science  were  busily  occupied  in  observing  the  vari- 
ous natural  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  either  sta- 
tedly or  casually.    The  variation  of  the  magnetic 'needle  was 
the  subject  of  minute  investigation,  and  exhibited  aq  increase, 
since  the  former  visit  of  1819,  of  not  less  than  nine  degrees. 
The  substitution  of  carefully  suspended,  for  suppotted;, $&$*&> 
enabled  the  experimenters  to  ascertain  a  series  of  very  curious 
and  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  regular  diufhal 
ment  of  that  important  and  mysterious  agency.    The 
daily  variation  was  noted  in  its  intensity ;  and  they  were1  led 
'  to  believe  that  the  sun,  as  also '  the  relative  position  of  the  Sdft 
*  and  moon  with  reference  to  the  magnetic  sphere/  had  a 
powerful' influence  on  both  these  peculiarities  of  diurnal  change. 
Another  singular  auality  of  this  pervading  principle  seetn*;t»6 
to  have  been  established-— and  it  may  serve  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  constancy,  amid  all  their  apparent'VafitAMHK, 
of  the  laws  impressed  on  his  works  by  the  great  Artificer*-*iftte. 
that  the  true  magnetic  bearing  of  the  lines  of  maximmm  and 
minimum  variation  are  the  same  at  Port  Bowen  and  at  Wool- 
wich.   The  probable  inference  from  this  discovery  Will*  of 
course,  be,  that  this  uniformity  prevails  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  Barlow's  simple  but  ingenious  invention  for  counteracting 
the  effects  of  the  ship's  attraction,  was  subjected. to  a  severe 
.  trial  in  regions  where  the  augmented  effect  of  the  iron-work 
.  of  the  vessel  had  previously  rendered  the  needle  useless;  but  it 
answered  its  purpose  most  completely. 
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*  & tfessvatJPort  Boweo,  where  the  dip  is  eigbty-elght  degrees,  and 
sa^isNtjnetic  intensity  acting  on  an  horizontal  needle  extremely  weak 
b  ecssejpence,  the  azimuth  compass  on  board  actually  gave  the 
"~  ?  sanation  as  that  observed  on  shoret  within  the  fair  and  reason- 
limit*  of  error  of  observation  under  such  circumstances.  Such 
^  invention  as  this,  so  sound  in  principle,  so  easy  of  application, 
KmI  bo  unhrersally  beneficial  in  practice,  needs  no  testimony  of  mine 
&  establish  its  merits;  but  when  I  copsider  the  many  anxious  days 
hnjt  sleepless  night*  which  the  uselessness  of  the  compass  in  these 
Mi*  hat  formerly  occasioned  me,  I  really  should  esteem  it  a  kind  of 
(jtnpnal  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Bariow,  as  well  as  gteat  injustice  to  so 
sssasotable  a  discovery,  not  to  have  stated  say  opinion  of  its  merits, 
snnW  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  put  tnem  to  a  satisfactory 


The  chase  answered  more  purposes  than  one.  It  procured 
Materials  for  natural  history  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  a  dozen 
N5$rs  gave  a  seasonable  supply  of  food  for  the  Eskiinaux  dpgs,, 
a$ro  were  kept  at  constant  work  in  a  sledge.  It  was,  inoreover, 
MHh  occupation  and  amusement,  though  it  sometimes  proved 
liazardous ;— as  in  the  instance  of 


:  svseaman  of  the  Fury,,  who,  hitting  stragpled  from  his  conipamon*, 
then  at, the.  too  of  a  high  bill,  saw  a  large  near  coming  towards  ham. 
!Mngt  unarmed,  he  prudently  made  o$  taking  off  bis  boots  to  enable 
Itfn.  to  run  the  fester,  but,  not  so  prudently,  precipitated  himself  over 
tt},almy*t  perpendicular  cUff,  down,  which  he  was  said  to  nave  rolled 
ir  fallen  several  hundred  fee.t ;  bete  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  people 
kip  lacerated  a  condition,  as  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state  tat 
mne  time  after*      t  ,  t  '  . 

"H  A  she-bear  killed  in  the  open  water  on  our  first  arrival  at  Port 
Ifcsvn,  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  nmternal  affection  in  her  anx> 
mf  to  save  her  two  cubs.  She  might  hersejf  easily  bare  escaped  the 
sswV  •*>*  would  not  fprsajte  her  young,  which  she  was  actually « tov*- 
■*/  o$  by  allowing  sjbennto  test  ooTier  back,  when  the  boat  came 
tear  them.  A  second  similar  instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when 
pa  cubs  haying  cot  down  into  a,  large  crack  in  the  ice,  their  mother 
s^ced  herself  Before  them,,  so  si  to  secure  ffeeni  from  toe  attacks  ef 
m.  people,  which  the  migfc  easily  l^e^vo4(Ja4herselt' 

Three  journeys  by  fond,  made  in  different  directions,  pro- 
laced  no  specific  advantage  in  the  way  of  discovery. 

The  high  land,  whick  surrounds.  Port  Boston,  intercepted  the 
fturn  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  on  the  22d  of  February,  1825,  they 
arched  the  ships,  though  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  data* 
bat  they  produced  any  effect  on  the  ice  by  which  navigsr 
ion  was  impeded.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  vessels 
tgain  got  under  weigh,  and  stood  over  towards  the  western 
bore  of  Regent's  Inlet  With  some  difficulty  they  succeeded 
n  getting  into  a  channel  of  clear  water  which  interposed  be- 
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tween  the  ice  and  the  shore1 ;  but  here  commenced  the  disasters  of 
the  voyage.  The  ice  soon  began  to  approach  the  land,  both  the 
ships  were  forced  ashore,  and  the  Fury  was  so  severely  '  nipped' 
'  ana  strained,  as  to  leak  considerably,  the  water  gaining  upon 
two  pumps,  and  part  of  the '  doubling9  floating  up.  The  series 
of  indefatigable  though  hopeless  exertions  that  now  took  place, 
is  not  to  be  made  intelligible  by  abridged  details.  All  the  re- 
sources of  experience  and  invention  were  exhausted*  An  arti- 
ficial harbour  was  formed  by  means  of  cables ;  and  even  when 
exertion  was  obviously  unavailing,  the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition seem  to  have  been  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that 
all  was  over.  At  length,  however,  they  yielded  to  stern  neces- 
sity, and  determined  on  abandoning  the  vessel  as  irreparably 
wrecked.    She  was 

1  heeling  so  much  outward,  that  her  main  channels  were  within  a  fotft 
of  the  water ;  and  the  large  floe-piece  which  was  still  alongside  tf 
her,  seemed  alone  to  support  her  below  water,  and  to  prevent  her 
tailing  over  still  more  considerably.  The  ship  had  been  forced  much 
further  up  the  beach  than  before,  dhd  she  hack  now  in  her  bilge  abort 
nine  feet  of  water,  which  reached  higher  than  the  lower-deck  beams. 
On  looking  down  the  stern-post,  which,  seen  against  the  light- coloured 
ground,  and  in  shoal  water,  was  now  very  distinctly  visible,  we  found 
that  she  had  pushed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  up  before  her,  and  that 
the  broken  keel,  stem-post,  and  dead  wood  had,  by  the '  recent  pres- 
sure, been  more  damaged  and  turned  up  than  before.  She  appeared 
principally  to  hang  upon  the  ground  abreast  the  gangwav*  where,  at  high 
'water,  the  depth  was  eleven  feet  alongside  her  keel ;  forward  and  aft 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet;  so  that  at  low  tide,  allowing  the  usual 
fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  she  would  be  lying  in  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet  only.  The  first  hour's  inspection  of  the  Fury's  condition  too 
plainly  assured  me  that,  exposed  as  she  was,  and  forcibly  pressed  up 
upon  an  open  and  stony  beach,  her  holds  full  of  water,  and  the  da- 
mage of  her  hull  to  all  appearance  and  in  all  probability  more  con- 
siderable than  before,  without  any  adequate  means  of  hauling  her  off 
to  seaward,  or  securing  her  from  the  further  incursions  of  the  ice, 
every  endeavour  of  ours  to  get  her  off,  or,  if  got  off,  to  float  her  to 
any  known  place  of  safety,  would  be  at  once  utterly  hopeless  in  itself, 
and  productive  of  extreme  risk  to  our  remaining  ship.' 

We  shall  lengthen  this  short  article,  not  by  any  protracted 
comment  of  our  own,  (for  which,  however  complacently  we 
might  indulge  in  sagacious  speculation,  we  are  not  aware  Of 
any  reasonable  pretext,)  -  but  by  an  extract  of  some  extent  "and 
considerable  importance,  containing  the  reflections  suggested 
to  Captain  Parry  by  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  his  ad- 
venture. 

'  The  accident  which  had  now  befallen  the  Fury,  and  which,  when 
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lis  filial  rajah  was  finally  ascertained,  at  once  put  an /end  to  every 
prospect  of  success  in  the  mairi  object  of  this  voyage,  is  not  an  event 
^rhich  will  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  either  ger» 
tonally  acquainted  with  the  Irue  nature  of  this!  precarious  navigation, 
or  bave  had  patience  to  follow  me  through  the  tedious  and  monoto-. 
tt»ai  detail  of  our  operations  during  seven  successive  summers.  To 
any  persons  thus  qualified  to  judge,  it  will  be  plain,  that  an  occurrence 
of  ttue  nature  was  at  all  times,  rather  to  be  expected  than  otherwise, 
and  that  the  only  real  cause  for  wonder  has  been  our  long  exemption  • 
from  such  a  catastrophe.  I  can  confidently  affirm,  and  I  trust  that, 
on  such  an  occasion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  moke  the  remark,  that 
the  mere  safety  of  the  ships  has  never  been  more  than  a  secondary 
object  in  the  conduct  of  the  expeditions  under  my  command*.  To 
nush  forward  while  there  was  any  open  water  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  • 
has  uniformly  been  our  first  endeavour  ;  it  has  not  been  until  the 
channel  has  actually  terminated,  that  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
£pjook  for  a  place  of  shelter,  to  which 4 he  ships  were  then  conducted 
with  all  possible  despatch :  and  I  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that 
no  ship  actipg  otherwise  will  ever  accomplish  the  North* west  Pas- 
esge.  On  numerous  occasions  which  will  easily  recur  to  the  memory 
pf  those  I  have  had  the  honour  to  command,  the  ships  might  easily 
have  been  placed  among  the  ice,  and  left  to  drift  with  it,  in  compa- 
rative, if  not  absolute  security,  when  the  holding  them  on  has  been 
preferred,  though  attended  with  hourly  and  imminent  peril.  This 
was  precisely  the  case  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  ships  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  pushed  into  the  ice  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week 
beforehand,  and  thus  preserved  from  all  risk  of  being  forced  on  shore  ; 
but  where  they  wouki  have  been  drifted,  and  when  they  would  have 
tteen  again  disengaged  from  the  ice,  or  at  liberty  to  take  advantage 
.of  the  occasional  openings  in  shore,  (by  which  alone  the  navigation 
of  these  seas  is  to  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,)  I  be- 
lieve it  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  the  most  distant  idea.  Such, 
then,  being  the  necessity  for  constant  and  unavoidable  risk,  it  cannot 
reasonably  excite  surprise,  that  on  a  single  occasion,  out  of  so  many 
ia  which  the  same  accident  seemed,  as  it  were,  impending,  it  should 
actually  have  taken  place. 

4  These  remarks  I  conceive  to  be  the  more  necessary,  because  I 
believe  that  our  former  successes  in  this  navigation,  and  our  entire 
exemption  from  serious  damage,  had  served  to  beget  a  very  general, 
but  erroneous  notion,  that  our  ships  were  proof  against  any  pressure 
to  which  they  might  be  subject.  This  belief  extended  ey^en  in  a 
certain  degree  to  those  employed  on  this  service,  who  almost  began 
to  consider  oar  ships  as  invulnerable ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  con- 
fess that,  though  a  moment's  reflection  would  at  any  time  contradict 
each  a  notion,  I  often  experienced  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  their 
strength  too  nearly  approaching  to  presumption.  We  have  now 
learned  by  experience,  that  a  body  of  ice  of  no  very  heavy  kind, 
when  bearing  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  its  whole  forte,  upon 
a  ship  touching  the  ground,  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  every  combina- 
tion, of  wood  and  iron,  at  defiance;  even  when  disposed*,  a*  in  the> 
Fury  and  Heels,  with  all  the  skill  and  strength  which  art  can  auggtittf 
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In  truths  a  ship*  like  any  other  work  of  man*  sinks, 
sink,  into  insignificance,  when  viewed  in  comparieon  with  thestu- 
pendons  scale  on  which  Nature's  works  are  framed  and  her  operation 
performed ;  and  a  vessel  of  whatever  magnitude,  or  whatever  strength, 
is  little  better  than  a  nutshell,  when  obliged  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  unyielding  ground  on  one  side,  and  a  moving  body  of  ice  on 
the  other/ 

Captain  Parry,  with  a  manliness  honourable  alike  .to  his 
head  and  heart,  avows  his  conviction  that  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  throughout  their  various,  and 
formidable  hazards,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mightier  arm  than 
that  of  human  strength,  and  a  higher  power  than  man's  saga- 
city or  energy  could  supply.  Still,  he  felt  the  disaster  keenly ; 
the  more  so,  as  appearances  indicated  an  easy  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  had  his  resources  been  unimpaired.  In  standing 
over  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Regent's  Inlet,  the  sea  was  found 
uearly  free  from  ice,  although  it  had,  a  few  weeks  previously, 
been  frozen  up  from  shore  to  shore.  Neill's  Harbour  afforded 
them  shelter  while  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed 
for  the  homeward  voyage,  and  they  finally  weighed  on  the 
31st  of  August. 

Captain  Parry  appears  still  anxious  to  pursue  his  favourite 
point.  He  ascribes  much  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  that  was 
encountered  from  the  ice,  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  1824 ; 
and  while  he  intimates  that  for  the  present,  the  prosecution  of 
these  voyages  is  laid  aside,  he  expresses  his  hope  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  resumption,  he  may  fee  selected  as  the  conductor 
of  the  enterprise. 

An  extensive  scientific  appendix  is  subjoined,  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  charts  is  given,  and  several  interesting  plates  illus- 
trate the  narrative- 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Turkish  Neto  Testament  incapable  of  Defence,  and  tie 
true  Principles  of  Biblical  Translation  vindicated:  in  Answer  to 
Professor  Lee's  Remarks  on  Dr.  Henderson's  Appeal  to  the  Bible 
Society  on  the  Subject  of  the  Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Paris  in  1619.  By  the  Author  Of  the  Appeal. 
8vo.  pp.  S06.  Price  8s:  6d.  London.  1825. 

2.  Some  Additional  Remarks  on  Dr.  Henderson's  Aff*d  to  the  Bilk 
Society,  in  Reply  to  a  namphlet  entitled.  "  The  Turkish  New 
Testament  incapable  of  Defence,"  Ac.  To  which  is  adCded,  an 
Appendix,  noticing  the  Statements  of  certain  Reviewers  on  the 
same  Subject.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  M. A.  D.D.  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Ac 
&e.    8\o.  pp.  144.    Price  Ss.    London.  1826. 

f^UR  attention  is  recalled  to  the  subject  of  these  two  pub* 
^  lications,  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Haldane,  that  Professor 
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Lee's  former  publication,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  silence  of 
the  British   and  Foreign  Bible  Society  respecting  it,  involves 

*  the  most  awful  delinquency — the  filling  up  of. the  measure  of 

*  .every  charge  that  has  been  brought'  agaipst  the  Committee, 
That  part  of  Professor  Lee's  First  Reply  which  is  more  especially 
alluded  to,  is  that  in  which,  we  are  told, '  he  appears  before  the 

*  public  as  the  apologist  of  a  false  rendering  of  the  word  of  God, 

*  on  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance.  He  boldly  pro- 
<  claims  bis  heretical  sentiments,  and  strenuously  labours  to  de- 
« fend  them.' 

«  He  defends  the  adding  of  what  is  human  to  what  is  divine  in  the 
momentous  article  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God.  He  joins  in 
this  matter,  the  piety  of  man  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  Righ- 
teousness of  Goa,— the  most  important  expression  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  which*  in  its  appropriated  signification,  runs  through  every 
part  of  them,— the  revelation  of  which  is  the  formal  reason  why  the 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.' 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  Ali  Bey's  version,  the  word 
hxoioovfn  is,  in  Rom.  iv.  13.  and  other  places,  translated  '  righte- 
4  teousness  anil  piety ;'  and  that  in  the  3d  verse  of  that  chapter* 
us  hKouwrvw  is  rendered  instead  of  righteousness.  Professor  Lee 
apologises  for  these  renderings  as  not  being  seriously  objec- 
tionable, and,  venturing  a  Kttle  out  of  his  province,  he  offers  a 
comment  on  the  passage  in  the  following  terms :  '  ' 

•  The  Jews  appear  to  have  imagined,  that  the  righteousness  and 
piety  which  God  required  as  necessary  for  the  justification. of  a  sinner, 
could  be  obtained  by  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  St.  Paul 
argues  against  this,  and  labours  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  the  righte- 
ousness by  which  Abraham  was  justified,  was  that  of  faith :  for  he  was 
accounted  righteous  by  his  faith  before  the  law  had  been  given.  That 
this  included  the  practice  of  piety,  there  can  be  no  doubt  \  for  Abiw* 
ham  was  commanded  to  walk  before  God,  and  to  be  perfect.  St.  Paul: 
also  tells  us,  Heb.  xi.  8.,  that '  Abraham  obeyed ;'  and  St.  James  says,, 
when  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Abraham*  (chap.  ii.  22^  '  Seest  thou 
how  faith  wrought  with. his  works*  and  by  works  was  faith  made  per- 
fect.' And  in  the  next  verse :  '  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled, 
which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.'  We  may  con- 
clude, perhaps,  from  all  this,  that  God  did  require  both  a  righteous- 
ness and  piety  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  works  of  the  law,' 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  inform  them  whence^ 
this  righteousness  and  piety  were  to  be  derived.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  this  inculcate  the  doctrine  with  which  Dr.  Henderson  has 
charged  the  passage  before  us,  allowing  his  own  comment  to  be  a  just 
one?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  because  God  requires  a  righteousness 
and  piety  of  which  the  Jews  were  then  ignorant,  it  must  follow  that. 
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the  doctrine  of  self-righteottsness  or  salYation  bj  good  work*  «W«, 
it  here  urged.  I  roust  confess*  I  am  unable  to  see  how  tlie  Doctor 
could  have  possibly  come  to  this  conclusion.9 

It  is  always  to  be  regretted,  when  theological  questions  be- 
come mixed  up  with  philological  criticism.  The  only  ground 
upon  which  the  use  of  the  synony rmcal  combination, '  righte- 
*  ousness  and  piety/  as  the  Tendering  of  the  simple  word  iMmodvm, 
could  be  vindicated,  would  be,  that  no  single  phrase  could  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  language,  that  should  adequately  corres- 
pond to  the  original  term.  In  his  Additional  Remarks,  Professor 
Lee  tells  us,  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the  case;  that  birr 
(righteousness)  being  scarcely  ever  used  by  the  Turks  in  a  re* 
ligious  sense,  but  denoting  in  general  filial  piety,  fidelity,  Sec., 
tukwa  (piety)  was  added  by  the  Translator  to  qualify  its  im- 
port ;  so  that,  when  the  two  are  combined,  the  idea  conveyed 
l?y  the  English  word  is  given  fully  and  completely,  and  nothing 
more.  That  this  was  AH  Bey's  motive  for  using  the  combina- 
tion, there  can,  we  think,  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  since,  bad  it 
been  his  design  to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
he  might  have  used  the  word  takwa  (piety)  alone.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  choice  of 
either  word  taken  by  itself;  and  when  the  extremely  comprehen- 
sive and  even  equivocal  meaning  of  the  original  word  is  consi- 
dered, this  is  by  no  haeans  extraordinary.  Schleusnerdoes  not 
rank  very  high  with  us  as  a  theological  authority,  but  his  critical 
opinion  as  to  the  force  of  Greek  words  may  be  thought  de- 
serving of  some  attention.  He  gives,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  Greek  term,  justitia,justitia  et  aquitatis  stadium,  benignttas, 
probitas,  sartctitas  et  integritas  vita,  &c.  &c. ;  referring,  as  exam- 
ples of  the  last  of  these  senses,  to  Matt.  y.  6,  10, 20 ;  *i.  33 ; 
Acts  xiii.  10 ;  Rom.  vi.  18, 19,  &c. ;  Eph.  v.  9 ;  Heb.  xii.  11, 
and  other  places,  where  it  is  undeniable  that  it  must  have  that 
import.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  tuuuoovm  does  mean  both  righte- 
ousness and  piety.  Besides  what  may  be  termed  its  forensic 
sense,  it  implies  justice  and  integrity,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  virtue  in  general.  Not  being  ourselves  Turkish  scholars, 
we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  word  birr  has  the  same  com- 
prehensiveness and  force ;  we  infer  that  it  has  not,  and  that 
no  single  word  could  express  it  in  all  its  variety  of  meaning. 
A  Translator  would  therefore  be  perfectly  justified,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  rendering  it  differently,  according  to  the  scope  of  the 
passage. 

Stiff,  while  we  think  it  easy  to  account  for  Ali  Bey's  using 
the  combined  words,  without  imputing  to  him  any  sinister  de- 
sign, we  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson,  that  the  additional  wordy 
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^rtrff^y)  have  te*  atofrch*  the  appearance  of  agtasft, and  *• 

^erroneous  one ;  and  we  regret  that  Professor  Lee  should  have 
contended  for  the  combination  as  in  this  instance  allowable. 
It  seems  that,  in  nearly  forty  instances,  Ali-Bey  uses  the  word 
bar  by  itself  to  exprese  Jtauocrwi;  and  the  word  has,  we  ave 
told,  been  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the  East,  In 
the  text  more  immediately  referred  to,  however,  it  may  ha  quet- 

•  tioned  whether  the  words  im  ^nmoavm  nartm  could  be  witk 
propriety  rendered  by  either  phrase.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
righteousness  of  faith  and  the  piety  of  faith  would  be  very  apt 

•  to  be  >  taken  as  convertible  terms,  and  our  own  Public  Ver- 
sion is  in  this  respect  open  to  the  objection  of  being  equivocal* 
Professor  Lee  seems  to  nave  been  misled  by  this  circumstance  : 
bis  comment  is  clearly  inadmissible.  But  Dr.  Henderson 
seems  to  us  to  succeed  little  better  in  his  gloss  on  the  passage. 

4  It  is/  he  says,  '  because  faith  terminates  on  this  finished  obecfience 
of  the  Saviour,  as  iu  grand  object  in  the  matter  of  justification,  that  it 
is  called  hxauwnm  x%<n\»u  "  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  a  designs* 
tion  no  where  given  to  implanted  righteousness.9    p.  181. 

Now  we  submit  that  faith  itself  is  never  called  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith.  If  it  were,  it  must  mean  a  righteous  faith,  or  the 
righteousness  which  consists  in  faith';  and  Ali  Bey's  rendering 
would  not,  in  that  case,  have  been  so  objectionable.  Nor  does 
the  expression  mean,  we  conceive,  the  righteousness  which  is 
the  grand  object  of  faith,  but,  the  righteousness  which  faith  in- 
strumentally  procures, — that  which  Abraham  obtained  by  faith  ; 
in  other  words,  justification  by  faith.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
bands,  that  the  verb  &***•«,  with  its  derivatives,  has  this  sense 
— tp  declare  righteous,  to  clear  by  a  judicial  decision.  When 
Christ  is  said  to  be  "  made  righteousness"  to  the  believer,  (oj^ 
as  Hooker  and  others  render  1  Cor.  i.  30,  after  the  Vidgittsv 
*made  ...  justice,*)  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  justifica- 
tion.* But  ^either  our  word  righteousness  nor  justice  ej^ 
presses  this  idea;  and  theologians  have  therefore  been  obliged 
to  coin  the  technical  word  justification,  in  order  to  express  the 
forensic  idea  conveyed  by  the  Apostle's  expression.  In  like 
manner,  the  words  «?  iixeuowmf  in  ver*  22,  might  be  rendered 
'for  justification,*  i.e. '  as  the  ground  of  his  being  constituted 
'  righteous.'  Calvin  uniformly  employs  the  wordJu$titutt which 
stems  the  most  accurately  to  answer  to  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  original :  in  this,  be  agrees  with  Bezaand  the  Vulgate; 
and  the  Rhemish  Tnmstation  accordingly  renders  it  justice. 
But  "  the  justice  of  God"  (Rom.  v  17)  conveys  to  an  English 

'  «  x 

*  *  Auctor  ct  catua  remitsiomi  ptccatorwmS    8chleusner« 
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reader,  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a  Divine  attributed  and  "the 
righteousness  of  God"  is  an  expression  equally  equivocal.  No 
charge  of  mistranslation,  indeed,  could  be  founded  on  these 
inadequate  renderings ;  and  had  AH  Bey  adhered  to  the  uni- 
form use  of  the  word  birr  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
word  dikaiosyne,  he  would  have  been  so  far  safe.  But  great 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  in  a  case  of  so  much  difficulty. 
If  he  has  mistaken  the  force  of  the  original  word  in  its  forensic 
application,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  he  de- 
signed to  pervert  the  sense,  than  there  is  to  impute  improper 
notions  to  those  who  have  rendered  it  by  justitia  or  justice. 
The  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  We  apprehend,  is  not  given,  unless 
the  word  justification,  or  some  term  conveying  that  idea,  be 
adopted  by  the  Translator. 

But  we  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  other 
corrupt  rendering,  Rom.  iv.  3,  "  instead  of  righteousness." 
This,  Dr.  Henderson  contends, '  substitutes  faith  as  a  principle 
'  which  God  will  accept  in  lieu  of  obedience ;  than  which  no- 
'  thing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed 
'  mercy/  Here  Dr.  Henderson  seems  inadvertently  to  fall  into 
the  same  logical  inaccuracy  that  he  is  complaining  of  in  AH 
Bey ;  for,  if  the  words  '  instead  of  righteousness,  mean  the 
same  as  '  in  lieu  of  obedience/  then,  righteousness  and  obedi- 
ence (or  piety)  must  mean  the  same  thing.  If  righteousness 
and  obedience  are  not  synonymous,  then,  the  rendering  objected 
to  does  not  substitute  faith  as  a  principle  which  God  will  accept 
in  place  of  obedience,  but  merely  as  that  which  he  will  count  in 

Elace  of  righteousness ;  and  that  righteousness  may  and  mast 
e  taken  to  mean,  in  this  reference,  a  declarative  righteousness 
— justification.  Our  own  Public  Version  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Henderson  to  be  equivocal,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase* 
lie  remarks,  is  given  by  Doddridge,  who  expounds  it, f  in  order 

*  to  justification/  though  he  retains  '  for  righteousness9  in  his 
translation.  Professor  Lee  had  remarked,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  as  rendered  by  AH  Bey  must  be  obvious ;  '  that 

•  Abraham  was  esteemed  righteous  in  consequence  of  the  faith 
'  there  spoken  of/  On  which  his  opponent  turns  round,  and 
asks :  '  in  what  language  has  the  term  instead,  the  sense  of  m 
'  consequence  V    Professor  Lee  replies : 

*  I  do  not  argue  that  either  for^  as  found  in  our  version,  or  instead, 
as  found  in  that  of  Ali  Bey,  will  singly  and  separately  mean  in  conse- 

*  Accordingly  Schleusner  thus  interprets  the  passage ;  Benignitas 
Divina extent  vim  mam*  Calvin  explains  it  as  meaning  the  justice 
qua  apud  Dei  tribunal  opprobctur* 


t 

fwtoffi  but  that*  ra  eaeh  ctie,  the  vfrhole 


that  Beta,  i* 
js~New  Testament  (1565},  for  w  lixaKxrvn*,  Rom.  iv.  S,  5, 9>  5»  24% 

has,  like  Ali  BejtprojustUuh  which  he  thus  explains.    "  Pro  justitia. 
.........Vulg.  et  Era*  ad  verbum,  ad  justitiam,  quod  est  obscurius . 

dictum.    Est  eoim  hie  quoque  Hebrais.  in  pnepositione  «$,  id  est  V*. 
ous  sienificat  vies  et  loco,  nt  Ps.  33.  a  3  et  alibi  ssepe.*    Beaa 
then,  lie  Ali  Bey,  has  been  determined  to  set  aside  this  important . 
doctrine!9  p,  96. 

We  have  already  said,  that  \for  (or  in  order  to)  justification/ 
appears  to  us  to  give  the  true  meaning.  Calvin  renders  it  up 
justitiam.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  word  **  might  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  pro,  (instead  of) :  then,  the  obvious  sense  would 
be,  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  instead  of  a  legal  or 
meritorious  claim,  instead  of  a  righteousness  by  works.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  other  sense  than  this  from  Ali 
Bey's  version ;  and  after  all,  as  the  sense  of  the  expressions* 
even  in  the  original,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  attending  to  the 
scope  and  force  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  the  import  of  the 
translation  must  be  obtained  by  the  reader  in  the  same  war. 
The  general  meaning  is  clear,  that  Abraham  was  justified  purely 
by  means  of  his  faitn.    Dr.  Henderson  says : 

4  To  my  mind  it  appears  to  be*  one  thing,  to  count  hhhjon  or  ft* 
stead  of  righteousness,  and  something  altogether  different,  to  counts 
person  righteous  m  consequence  df  tkatjaith:  the  one  is  the  input** 
tion  of  a  moral  act  or  quality  in  Ueu  of  universal  rectitude:  the  other 
regards  the  subject  of  that  operation  of  the  heart  as  sustaining  the 
character  of  righteous  in  virtue  ef  the  relation  in  #hich  he  has  fate* 
placed  by  faith.' 

Admitting  the  correctness  and  even  the  importance  of  thjs 
distinction,  we  can  readily  imagine,  that  many  persons  wou^r* 
understand  by  the  former  mode  of  expression^  neither  morsHMt' 
less  than  is  conveyed  by  the  latter.  They  might  not  see  *&fi 
as  a  sinless  man  would  be  justified  by  his  works,  add  a:  straw 
can  be  justified  only  by  faith,  faith  might  not,  in  ft  certafr#> 
sense,  be  said  to  be  imputed  to  ~the  believer  instead  of  univer- 
sal rectitude ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  places  him  id 
that  relation  in  which  he  would  have  stood,  had  he  not  failed. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  excommunicato  a  man  for  holding 
such  language.  Substantial  orthodoxy  may  consist  with  a 
deficiency  of  theological  precision.  We  hold  aa  firmly  as  dee* 
Dr.  Henderson,  that  it  is  not  for  faith,  but  by  it,  as  the  instru- 
ment, not  the  meritorious  cause,  that  the  believer  is  justified. 
Yet,  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  a  man  might  be  an  sbto 
translator,  an  accomplished  critic,  and  a  sound  Protesting 
without  exactly  symbolizing  with  all  Aa-  theological  deci*ioft# 
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of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines*.  ■  '  We  do  but  trouble 
'  the  faith  of  Christians  and  the  peace  of  the  true  Church  of 

•  God,'  remarks  Dr.  Owen,  '  whilst  we  dispute  about  expres- 

•  sion8,  terms,  and  notions,  where  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 

•  intended  may  be  declared  and  believed,  without  the  khow- 
'  ledge,  understanding,  or  use  of  any  of  them/ 

With  regard  to  Professor  Lee,  bis  last  publication  will  leave 
the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  the  cardinal  point  of 
justification  by  faith,  into  whatever  inaccuracies  of  expression 
or  mistaken  apprehensions  respecting  the  Apostle's  phraseo- 
logy,  he  may  have  fallen  in  his  first  pamphlet.  We  leave  it, 
however,  to  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves,  how  far  he 
has  deserved  to  be  held  up  to  public  execration  and  contempt, 
as  a  man  of  erroneous  and  dangerous  principles  and  heretical 
sentiments,  an  opposer  of  the  Gospel,  an  apologist  for  a  false 
rendering  of  the  word  of  God,  the  employment  of  whom  as  a 
corrector  of  oriental  translations  involves  the  Bible  Society  in 
the  most  astonishing  and  awful  delinquency ! ! 

*  The  language  of  the  Westminster  Confession:,  cited  by  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  Correspondent  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  Professor  Lee's 
supposed  heterodoxy,  is  as  follows.  *  Those  whom  God  effectually 
csJIeth,  he  also  freely  justifieth,  not  by  infusing  righteousness  into  them, 
but  by  pardoning  their  sins,  and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their 
persons  as  righteous ;  not  for  any  thing  wrought  in  them  or  done  by 
them,  but  for  Christ's  sake  alone ;  not  by  imputing  faith  itself,  the 
act  of  believing,  or  any  other  evangelical  obedience,  to  them  as  their 
righteousness,  but  by  imputing  the  obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ 
unto  them,  they  receiving .  and  resting  on  him  and  his  righteousness 
by  faith  ;  which  faith  they  have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
(rod-9  If  the  reader  will  compare  this  elaborate  article  with  the  more 
brief  and  simple  statement  of  the  Eleventh  Article  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  a  doctrine 
simply  stated,  apd  a  formal  explanation  of  it.  A  plain  reader  would 
be  stumbled  at  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  words  of  the 
article, '  not  by  imputing  faith  itself  as  their  righteousness,'  and  the 
text  cited  in  proof  of  the  article, '  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous* 
ness.'  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  has:  the  following 
expressions.  *  Nam  siqua  esset  tegis  vel  operum  justitia9  in  ipsis  Ao- 
minibus  resideret :  fde  autem,  quod  sibi  deest,  aliunde  mutuantur ; 

ideoque  apti  vocatur  imputativa  fidei  justitia .....Si  hoe UU  impvta- 

tur  tn  justitiam,  sequitur  non  aUter  esse  justum9  nisi  quia  Dei  bonkate 
confisuSf  omnia  ab  ipso  sperare  audet.*  Again,  in  his  exposition  of 
Eph.  ii.  8.  he  is  not  less  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  article. 
4  Uaterum  hunc  locum  male  vulgo  exponunt :  quia  Doni  vocabulum  re- 
stringuntadjidem  solum.  Nam  Pauius  superiorem  sententiam  aliis  ver~ 
bis  rcpetit.  Non  inteUigit  ergofdem  esse  donum  Dei,  sed  salutem 
donan  nobis  a  Deo  out  Dei  dono  obtingere? 
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■■  As  far  as  regards  tbe  main  allegation  brought  agafaet  the 
Eari street  Committee  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  we  Bead 
nofy  we  feel  persuaded,  add  another  word.  Mr.  Haldane  baa 
thought  proper  to  stand  forward  as  the  public  accuser  by  name 
of  Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham;  and  of  all  others  belonging 
to  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  of  these  objectionable  ren- 
derings in  the  Turkish  Version. 

'  I  accuse  them  before  the  public/  he  says,  '  either  of  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  Gospel  or  of  the  most  culpable  neglect  of  their  most 
imperative  duty  j  and,  in  either  case,  I  affirm  before  the  whole  com* 
try,  that  forgetting  for  a  moment  all  those  other  faults  and  neglects 
of  fearful  import,  of  which  they  stand  convicted,  they  are  utterly  die* 
qualified  for  that  situation  in  which  their  constituents  have  placed 
them.'  ,  . , 

Whether  Mr.  Simepn  understands  the  Gospel  as  well  as  Mr. 
Haldane,  their  writings  will  shew.  We  fear  that  the  parties, 
referred  to  can  none  of  them  take  the  benefit  of  tbe  alternative 
of '  gross  ignorance/  which  this  gentleman  so  politely  and  con- 
siderately allows  them,  as  one  horn  of  the  dilemma  on  which 
he  wishes  to  suspend  them.  As  to  culpable  neglect,  it  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Haldane  should  not  have  been  aware,  when 
he  published  his  Second  Review,  that  Professor  Lee  had  re- 
plied to  his  opponent,  repelling  tbe  calumnious  imputations 
which  had  been  cast,  upon  his  orthodoxy.  That  Reply  may 
not  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Haldane  and  his  friends ;  and  yet* 
Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  other  parties  arraigned^ 
may  be  satisfied,  and  the  public  at  large  may  be  satisfied—- sa- 
tisfied, we  mean,  that  Professor  Lee  is  neither  unfit  for  the 
high  literary  station  which  he  occupies  in  one  of  our  universi- 
ties, nor  for  the  critical  labours  for  which  his  services  have 
been  engaged  by  the  Bible  Committee, — that  he  is  neither  ,a 
heretic  nor  a  delinquent,  neither  Papist  not  infidel.  As  to  hie 
theological  attainments,  if  they  be  not  as  profpund  as  those  of 
his  Accuser,  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  language  of  John 
Howe  to  a  public  challenger  of  his  day :  '  If  your  judgement 
'  upon  the  case  itself  be  true,  I  conceive  that  truth,  accompja- 
'  nied  with  your  temper  and  spirit,  is  much  worse  than  their 
'  error/  ^ 

•  What  we  may  now  add,  will  be  with  no  view  to  vindicate 
either  Professor  Lee  or  his  employers,  but  will  be  in  reference' 
to  the  more  important  subject,  tbe  principles  of  Biblical  trans* 
lation. 

'  It  is  an  easy  matter/  Dr.  Henderson  observes,  '  to  lay 
'  down  rules  for  a  good  popular  translator/    We  do  not  quite 

S;ree  with  him/  It  is  extremely  difficult — not  to  say  impossi- 
e— to  lay  down  rules  applicable  alike  to,  ail  languages,  or  that 
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shall  not  be  nullified  by  the  necessary  exceptions.  Some  general 
principles  of  translation  are  of  self-evident  propriety,  and  hardly 
require  to  be  stated.    That  e? ery  translation  should  be '  close 
•  and  accurate/  yet, '  not  servile  or  verbal/  but  chaste,  perspi- 
cuous, and  uniform,  precise  and  dignified,— is  highly  desirable  ; 
in  a  word,  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  a 
good  translation.    But  these  rules  or  canons  would,  we  appre- 
nend,  be  of  very  little  use  as  directions  to  a  translator.    Pro- 
fessor Lee  and  Dr.  Henderson  are  not  at  issue  respecting  any 
of  these  rules, — except  that  to  the  one  which  Dr.  Henderson  lays 
down  under  the  heao  of  uniformity,  the  Professor  objects  As 
total  inefficiency  .<    The  rule  is,  that  the  words  of  the  sacred 
original  are  to  be  rendered  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  differ- 
ent passages  in  which  they  occur,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  unattainable,  owing  to  the  different  senses  in  which 
this  word  is  sometimes  used,  and  the  impossibility  of  always 
finding  a  word  of  equal  latitude  in  the  language  of  the  Ver- 
sion;—or,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  says,  except  where  a  dis- 
tinct representation  of  a  general  idea,  or  the  nature  of  the 
English  language,  or  the  avoiding  of  an  ambiguity,  or  harmony 
of  sound,  requires  a  different  mode  of  expression.    What  w 
tnis  but  saying,  that  this  is  to  be  the  Translator's  rule,  except 
where  his  judgement  or  taste  leads  him  to  see  reason  for  de- 
viating from  it?    Such  a  rule,  Professor  Lee  justly  remarks, 
can  have  little  influence  on  his  practice.    And,  accordingly,  it 
has  been  constantly  violated  by  our  Translators,  who  have 
sometimes  paid  the  most  attention  to  uniformity  of  rendering,, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  English  word  has  not  the  latitude 
of  the  original. 

But,  in  the  rule  that  a  Biblical  translation  should  be  exactly 
literal,  yet  not  servile  or  verbal,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  have 
another  canon  of  undoubted  verity,  but  of  extremely  little 
utility  as  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  practical  difficulty  lies  m 
drawing  the  line  between  the  faithful  and  the  servile,  the  lite- 
ral and  the  verbal.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  to  admit,  that  the 
'  key-stone  principle*  most  be  the  *  sacred  taste'  of  the  Trans- 
lator. He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  recollect  that,  besides 
this  sacred  taste,  there  must  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  idiomatic  niceties  and  distinctive  genius  of  the  language, 
in  order  to  steer  between  the  opposite  faults  of  a  too  free  and 
a  too  servile  rendering.  So  that  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  down 
qualifications  for  a  translator,  than  to  define  the  specific  rules 
by  which  he  must  be  guided. 

Dr.  Henderson  has,  indeed,  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  prin* 
ciples  of  translation  for  which  Professor  Lee  would  contend, 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Abb£  Dubois.    We  regret 
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tbatiie  should  bare>been  betrayed  into  this  most  mss  and 
unworthy  misrepresentation,  the  only  desiqn  of  which  is  obvi* 
eusly  to  cast  obloquy  on  his  adversary.  The  passage  he  cites, 
sufficiently  shews  the  utterly  unfounded  nature  of  the  invidious 
comparison,  v  The  words  of  the  Abb6  are,  that  *  a  translation 

*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  order  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and 
4  fix  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hindoos,  at  least  as  a  literary 

*  production,  ought  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  Indian  perform* 

*  ances  of  the  Bame  kind  among  them,  and  be  composed  in  fine 

*  poetry,  a  flowery  style,  and  a  high  stream  of  eloquence,  this 

*  being  universally  the  mode  in  which  all  Indian  performances 
4  of  any  worth  are  written.9  With  this,  the  reader  may  com- 
pare Professor  Lee's:  own  language. 

,  '  I  had;  expreaslv  stated  in  my  Remarks  on  the  principles  of  trans- 
lation, and  m  Dr,  TBI's  own  words,  that  while  a  transistor  was  not  io 
do  violence  to  the  Idiom  of  tne  language  into  which  he  was  transfst-* 
ing,  he  was,  on  the*  other  hand,  equally  to  guard  against  the  adoption 
or  any  words,  phrases,  or  modes  of  construction,  that  would  in  atty 
wajr  injure  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  original,  or  convey  one  sham 
of  meaning  more  or  less  than  what  it  was  designed  to  express;  Add 
again,  in  my  own  words,  tfcat  a  translator  was  not ««  to  iotrocbjge  anr 
thing  into  Jiis  translation,  which  does  not  correspond  to  his  original, 
both  in  raw?  and  style,  as  nearly  as  the  genius  or  both  languages  will 
allow."  Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  the  connexion  \4  to  close 
and  striking  as  Di\  Henderson  is  willing  to  represent  it :  and  then  let 
him  say,  whether  the  truth,  which  Dr.  H.  is  persurfded  he  has  on 
his  side,  stands  in  need  of  such  a  defence  as  this,* 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  Professor  Lee  has  in  any  case 
deviated  from  these  principles,  in  allowing  expressions  tp  es- 
cape correction,  which  do  not  correspond  in  sense  and  style  to 
the  original ;  because  it  is  his  principles  themselves  that  Qp4 
Henderson  is  labouring  to  traduce.  But  what  the  Abbe*  Dubois 
openly  contends  for  is,  the  falsification  of  Scripture  h  y  tfee 
wilful. perversion  of  its  history  and  most  essential,  doctrine 
He  would  conceal  from  the  poliahed  Hindoo,  that  our  JLord  waa 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  his  apostles  men  of  the  low  caa|» 
of  fishermen;  he  would  conceal  altogether  the  doctrine,  that 
'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;'  he  woujd 
cancel  at  once  the  whole  account  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  apfl  tljetr 
Christian  doctrine  of  atonement,  and:  change  the  '  naked,  te^t* 
of  the  Scriptures  into  a  tissue  of  imbecile  bombast  and  inanity. 
And  these,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
principles  entertained  by  Professor,  Lee.  We  are  anxious  Xo 
believe  that  JDr.  Henderson,  seduped  by  the  tempting,  oppor- 
tunity of  vilifying  his  opponent  by  linking  his.  name  with,  that 
of  the  Abb^-^djd  not  reflect  on  the.  extent  of  the  juyu^ti^e 
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which  he  was  committing,  or  was  not  aware  of  the  tad  fttffofteT  - 
of  the  Abbess  principles. 

Whatever  was  Ali  Bey's  reason  for  substituting,  in  so  many 
cases,  for  the  name  of  God,  a  periphrastic  mode  of  expression, 
such  as  the  Most  High  God,  the  Great  Disposer. of  Events, 
the  God  of  Peace,  &c.  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  expressions 
amount  to  a  falsification  of  Scripture,  nor  can  they  be  ascribed 
to  any  unholy  motive.  But  Dr.  Henderson  is  well  aware,  that 
Professor  Kieffer  has  been  engaged  in  actually  throwing  otrt 
these  '  flowery'  expressions,  contenting  himself  with  the  sober 
words  Allah  and  Kabb.  What  is  this  but  conceding,  it*  fact, 
all  that  Dr.  Henderson  contended  for?  In  reference  to  the 
epithets  in  question,  Professor  Lee  says-: 

4  Have  either  of  the  Professors  ever  argued  for  the  necessity  of 
their  introduction  I  I  believe  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  in- 
tended to  do  any  such  tiling;  nor  has  Professor  Kieffer*  as  far  as  «y 
knowledge  goes.  The  creed  of  us  both  is,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken,  that,  as  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  .nor  give  the 
version  a  Mabomraedan  teint,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  suppress  the 
edition  in  question  do  account  of  their  occurrence.9    p.  4?7» 

The  fact  seems  to  be  this.  This  Turkish  Version  ha*  been 
made  on  both  sides  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than  it  was 
worth  ;  it  has  been  attacked  with  an  asperity,  and  defended 
with  a  pertinacity,  that  neither  its  defects  nor  its  recommenda- 
tions warrant.  Nothing,  we  fear,  would  have  satisfied  Dr. 
Henderson,  but  that  it  should  be  totally  given  up.  No  altera- 
tions and  corrections,  though  they  should  even  have  amounted 
to  making  it  a  new  version,  would  apparently  have -conciliated 
him  :  the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  manuscript  was  with 
him  a  sine  qua  mm.  At  the  same  time,  there*  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  stickling  for  a  point  of  honour  on  the  other 
side.  Professor  Lee  has  defended  the  Version  in  reference  U> 
those  very  expressions  which  it  was  felt  necessary  to  suppress 
and  alter  ;  and  though  his  sole  object  appears  to  have  been,  to 
assign  reasons  for  not  suppressing  or  rejecting  the  translation^ 
yet,  he  has,  with  a  sort  ot  chivalrous  boldness,  ventured  muck 
too  far  in  defence  of  the  objectionable  phrases  employed  by 
Ali  Bey.  Dr.  Henderson  again  has  made  the  suppressed  Mid  " 
cancelled  expressions,  and  the  corrected  errors,  the  ground  of  ■ 
his  charges  against  the  Bible  Society.  His  attack,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  was  not  upon  Ali  Bey,  but  upon  the  Committee; 
the  only  question  related  to  their  edition ;  and  yet,  the  passa- 
ges which  were  made* the  subject  of  his  gravest  charges  and 
heaviest  complaints,  had  been  cancelled  long  before  his  remarks 
were  given  (o  the  public.  All  this  is  very  grievous  and  pitiable.  . 
Had  Dr.  Henderson  and  Professor  Lee  been  employed'  by  tb»/*  * 
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Bible  Society  to  settle  the  merits  and  undertake  the  joint  re* ' 
vision  of  the  obnoxious  version*  in  the  absence  of  any  previotm 
misunderstanding  or  personal  pique,'  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that 
they  would  have  come  to  an  harmonious  decision,  have  adopted 
the  same  canons  of  translation,  and  gone  on  very  agreeably  to- 
gether. The  scene  of  '  awful  delinquency/  as  Mr.  flaldane  . 
terms  it*  would  have  been  spared,  and  a  great  deal  of  bad  feel* 
ing  and  vile  misrepresentation  would  have  been  obviated*  We 
almost  wish  that  Ali  Bey's  version  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Kieffer,  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  drawing  from  Dr«  Henderson  the  following 
acknowledgement,  although  we  wish  that  he  bad  not  left  us  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  ignoramus  who  was  the  object  of  his  sarcasm. 
As  the  Turkish  Version  was  in  question,  it  was  certainly  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  Editor  of  that  Version  was  refer* 
red  to. 

*  Here  I  bee  leave  most  pointedly  to  deny  the  charge  brought 
against  me  by  the  Eclectic  Reviewer,  (Art.  VI.,  June  1824,)  that  I 
had  either  Professor  Kieffer  or  Professor  Lee  in  contemplation,  when 
I  spoke  of  "  versions  having  been  undertaken  or  carried  through  the 
press  by  men  equally  disqualified  by  their  previous  habits  or  their 
present  acquirements  for  putting  so  much  as  their  little  finger  to  such 
a  work."  Of  the  Parisian  Professor,  I  should  be  sorry  even  to  suffer 
a  word  to  escape  my  lips,  or  my  pen,  that  could  possibly  be  construed 
into  want  of  respect  for  his  talents,  or  a  withholdment  of  my  just  es- 
teem on  account  of  the  amiability  of  his  private  character  and  his  dis* 
finguished  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christ* 
tan  truth.  From  all  1  know  of  him,  I  believe  1  may  confidently  as- 
sert, that,  had  he  been  led  to  bring  out  the  obnoxious  edition  with 
that  circumspection  which  his  own  good  sense  would  have  prescribed 
as  necessary  in  conducting  a  work  of  such  importance ;  had  he  not 
been  driven  on  with  ratlier  "  undue  haste/'  and  had  not  empress  r&r 
strictions  been  laid  upon  him  to  depart  in  no  instance  from  the  text 
of  the  manuscript,  the  public  would  never  have  been  troubled  either 
with  my  appeal,  the  development  of  Professor  Lee's  principles  05 
translation,  or  the  present  continuation  of  the  controversy*  Toat  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  laid  any  such  re- 
strictions upon  him,  is  more  than  I  believe ;  butt  that  his  hands  were 
thus  tied  down,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  work,  is,  what  posi* 
five  information  warrants  me  to  affirm*'  p.  91. 

We  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with  *  the  arcana 
of  the  business/  to  understand  this.  We  are  glad  to  find,  how«» 
ever,  that  Dr.  Henderson  does  not  now  believe  the  Committee  of 
the  Bible  Society  to  have  been  to  blame,  any  more  than  t 
Parisian  agent*  Who  could  have  the  power  to  tie  Proft 
Kiefler's  hands,  we  know  not ;  but  we  apprehend  that  they  bene 
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long  ere  this  been  untied ;  and  since  be  has  actually  thrown  out. 
the  objectionable  expressions,  be  must  have  ceased  to  be  confined 
to  the  text  of  the  manuscript 

We  must  decline  going  further  into  the  verbal  criticisms  with 
which  Dr.  Henderson's  volume  is  chiefly  occupied.  Some  of 
his  objections  to  particular  renderings  appear  to  us  well  found- 
ed, but  we  are  by  no  means  singular  inthe  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  hypercriticism  in  his  remarks,  and 
that  some  of  the  faults  which  he  charges  on  AH  Bey's  version, 
will  apply  to  other  translations  which  are  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. Some  of  these  frivolous  objections  we  noticed  in  a  former 
article ;  and  Professor  Lee,  in  his  present  remarks,  has,  in  our 
humble  judgement,  satisfactorily  refuted  no  small  number  of  his 
criticisms.  But  it  is  high  time  that  this  critical  warfare  were 
terminated,  of  which,  indeed,  we  should  have  wished  to  take  no 
further  notice,  bad  not  the  disgraceful  attempt  been  made  to  re- 
vive the  subject  as  the  ground  of  personal  defamation  and  in- 
flammatory charges  against  the  Bible  Committee.  If  we  have 
not  totally  mistaken  Br.  Henderson's  character,  he  must  be  in 
no  small  degree  grieved  and  annoyed  to  find  himself  pressed 
into  such  bad  service.  For  our  own  parts,  we  could  wish  to  for- 
get that  the  Author  of  '  Iceland1  and  Biblical  Researches  in 
Russia  had  ever  come  before  us  in  a  less  honourable  character. 
He  has  accused  Professor  Lee  of  agreeing  with  the  Abbe  Du- 
bois in  his  principles  of  translation  :  we  wish  that  he  had  not 
himself  approached  him  so  nearly  in  the  spirit  of  his  criticism. 
If  the  Turkish  New  Testament  be  incapable  of  entire  defence, 
there  are  other  versions  which  the  application  of  the  same  sort 
of  criticism  might  ascertain  to  be  not  altogether  immaculate. 
The  Abbe  Dubois,  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  Christian  Remembran- 
cer have  severally  been  exerting  their  ingenuity  on  the  Seram- 
pore  Translations,  and  Mr.  Haldane  has  something  to  say  about 
the  Danish  and  the  French.  The  Oriental  Versions  are,  con* 
fessedly,  very  defective.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  Versions  of 
course  are  indefensible ;  and  most  of  the  Protestant,  if  we.qiay 
believe  different  critics,  are  not  much  better.  Our  own  Public 
Version  is  very  far  from  faultless.  Indeed,  the  Bible  Society 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  circulating 
only  the  Greek  Testament.  Dr.  Henderson  seems  half  inclined 
to  side  with  the  Rhemish  Translators,  who  so  pathetically  depre- 
cated the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  tne  vulgar  tongues. 
Thus  it  is  that  extremes  meet.  In  the  ultra-Protestant  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  God's  word,  which  is  now  shewing  itself,  we  have  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  Popish  jealousy  on  the  same  subject, 
which  has  led  the  Church  of  Rome  to  oppose  the  desecrating  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  rendering  them  into  the  vernacular  aii- 
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leets  of  Europe.  Lather  was  once  regarded  as  an  AH  B$y.; 
Wickliffe  as  a  Van  fiss.  Their  guilty  versions,  .their  adulter^ 
ated  Bibles*  nevertheless,  diffused  the  waters  of  life  over  the  de- 
sert, and  made  glad  the  city  of  God.    *  At  the  glorious  perkft 

*  of  the  Reformation/  remarks  Mr.  Jowett,  in  hid  Christian  Re- 
searches, '  when  the  Church  of  England  took  her  firm  stand  on 
'  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  her  enemies  sometimes  at* 

*  tacked  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  use  of  the  Bible :  at  other 
'  times,  they  took  lower  ground,  and  inveighed  against  the  com- 
4  potency  of  the  translations  executed  in  that  day.    In  the  pre-* 

*  sent  yet  more  wonderous  epoch,  when  whole  nations,  both 

*  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  appear  to  be  struggling  forth  to 

*  raise  themselves  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  the  religious 

*  part  of  mankind  are  anxiously  bent  on  giving  to  them  all,  that 

*  which  is  their  sole  security,  the  Bible ;  opposition  may  be  exr 
4  pected  to  assume  the  same  course  as  formerly.    Either  the 

*  alarm  will  be  excited,  as  though  the  general  diffusion  of  the 

*  Bible  tended  to  free-thinking  and  sedition  ;  or  else  the  ver~ 

*  aions  will,  perhaps,  be  represented  as  illiterate  and  inade* 

*  quate.'  In  the  early  stage  of  the  Bible  Society's  proceedings* 
it  was  chiefly  assailed  with  the  former  mode  of  attack.  That 
false  alarm  has  subsided,  and  we  no  longer  hear  the  cry  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  Bible  Society,  that  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Now, 
strange  to  say,  the  Bible  is  in  danger ! — the  versions  and  the 
editions  are  made  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  institution. 
Of  many  of  those  who. take  part  in  this  warfare,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  '  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of,9  nor  whose 
work  they  are  doing.  Yet,  they  ought  to  be  startled  at  some/of 
their  confederates. 


Art  V.    Discourse*  on  ike  Lord's  Prayer,  in  a  Series  of  Lecture* 
By  Samuel  Saunders.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Price.  10b.  6d.  London.  1825, 

WHETHER  we  regard  the  formulary  given  by  our  Lord  to 
his  disciples  at  their  request,  as  a  form  of  prayer  claiming 
to  be  used  by  all  Christians  in  their  daily  detotions,  or  only  as 
a  model,  a  plan  and  outline  of  appropriate  and  acceptable 
prayer;  in  either  point  of  view,  it  demands  to  be  frequent)/ 
Drought  before  the  attention  of  Christian  congregations,  in  the 
full  extent  of  the  scope  of  its  petitions,  and  tne  practical  obli- 
gations which  they  involve.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  one  of  those 
familiar  and  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  incontro- 
vertible portions  of  Scripture  which  preclude  all  dispute,  their 
general  meaning  and  authority  being  alike  admitted  by  all 
■■■*.■■■      2F2 
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Christians.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  with  advantage  as  the 
premises  of  araument,  as  forming  a  sort  of  vantage-ground. to  the 
Christian  teacher,  the  general  use  of  the^  prayer  furnishing  him, 
at  every  point,  with  an  acknowledgement  to  which  he  may  ap- 
peal as  to  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  his  exhortations.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  very  brevity 
and  apparent  simplicity  of  the  expressions  have  induced  a 
thougntless  repetition  of  them,  attended  by  very  obscure  no- 
tions of  their  real  meaning.  It  has  been  considered  a*  a  form 
of  prayer  proper  to  be  taught  to  children,  and  yet,  it  is  very  rare- 
ly that  a  child  will  be  found  to  connect  any  distinct  idea  with 
any  one  of  the  petitions.  ^  In  our  country  congregations*  this 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  the  case  with  a  large  pro* 

fortion  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  reciting  it 
t  is,  therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  particularly  desirable,  that 
it  should  be  made  the  topic  of  expository  discourse.  Nor  is  it 
less  so,  with  respect  to  those  who  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  who, 
in  so  doing,  are  very  likely  to  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  model,  as 
well  as  a  form,  and  to  overlook  both  the  directions  which  it  ifc 
eludes,  and  the  duties  which  it  enforces. 

The  mechanical  and  superstitious  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
'  will  be  deprecated  by  every  intelligent  Protestant,  but  too  much 
stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  it  as  a  directory  >  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  not  more  uniformly 
bast  into  this  mould.  Both  by  those  who  use  it  as  a  form  and 
by  those  who  neglect  to  recur  to  it,  it  may  be  feared,  ilf 
terseness  and  simplicity,  its  tone  of  filial  reverence,- its  catholic 
spirit,  and  its  charitable  and  placable  temper,  are  but  too  little 
referred  to  as  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  formulary, 
and  the  very  elements  or  ingredients  of  acceptable  prayer,  it 
may  have  been  the  fortune  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  bear  the 
Lord's  Prayer  recited  at  the  end  of  a  devotional  service,  when  it 
has  seemed  like  an  apology  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  ot  the 

Erayer,  rather  than  a  recapitulation  or  summary,  as  it  ought  to 
ave  been,  of  all  that  preceded  it  \  or  when,  perhaps,  it  formed 
0  striking  contrast  with  that  exercise  to  which  it  ought  to  have 
served  as  a  model.  Surely  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  forqi 
was  given  us,  as  Archbishop  Leigbton  remarks,  '  as  the  pattern 
.'  and  model  of  all  our  prayers ;  and  the  closer  they  keep  to  it, 
'  the  nearer  they  resemble  it,  they  are  the  more  approvable.  It 
'  is  a  wonder,  then/  he  adds,  '  how  any  can  scruple  the  use  of 
'  this  prayer  itself.  For  if  other  prayers  are  to  be  squared  by 
'  it,  what  forbids  to  use  that  which  is  the  square,  and  there-* 
4  fore  perfectest?  If  they  be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself 
'  must  be  better.  The  mumbling  of  it  over  without  understand- 
'  ing  and  affection,  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  gross  abuse  of  it, 
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*  and  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  as  all  other  lifetess- 
'  prayer  is.  And  this  is  not  only  the  Popish  abuse  of  it,  but 
'  too  much  our  own ;  for  when  we  do  not  both  understand  and1 
'  attentively  mind  what  we  say,  it  is  all  one  to  us,  though  in  our 
'  own  tongue,  as  if,  with  them,  we  said  it  in  an  unknown  Ian- 
'  £aaSe*  ^  is  a  foolish,  superstitious  conceit  to  imagine  that 
'  the  rattling  over  these  words  is  sufficient  for  prayer ;  but  it  is/ 
'  on  the  other  side,  a  weak,  groundless  scruple,  to  doubt  that 

*  the  use  of  it,  with  spiritual  affection,  is  both  lawful  and  coin-* 

*  atendable.** 

-  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  inaccuracy  in  the  remark,  that  '  if 

*  other  prayers  be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself  must  ber 
'  better,  since  this  conformity  is  not  to  be  a  verbal  resemblance.1 
The  inconclusiveness  of  the  Archbishop's  mode  of  arguing  will 
be  evident,  if  we  fill  up  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  thus :    If 
other  prayers  are  good  by  conformity  to  this  as  a  model,  itself  must,' 
a$  a  form  of  words,  be  better  than  any  other  prayers.     But,' 
perfect  as  it  is,  considered  tos  a  general  model  or  directory,  in  the7 
respects  we  have  adverted  to,  the  time  and  circumstances  under: 
which  it  was  given,  precluded  its  being  complete  as  a  form  of 
Christian  devotion.    In  this  sense,  a  prayer  which  contains  no' 
specific  reference  to  the  medium  of  access,  the  way  of  pardon, 
the  grand  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  his  Church,  and  the  fruits 
of  his  mediation,  cannot  be  better  than  formularies  of  a  more 
decidedly  Christian  character.     And  it  is  to  such  overstrained  : 
allegations  respecting  its  perfection,— a  perfection  which  it  was ' 
not  designed  to  exhibit,  because  *  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified/ 
—that  the  prejudices  which  Archbishop  Leighton  refers  to  have ' 
owed  their  rise  and  their  plausibility.    The  ground  on  which' 
we  should  rest  the  duty  and  expediency  of  using  it  as  a  form,  is, 
that  thereby  it  is  more  likely  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  asr 
a  general  directory — the  hexalogue  of  the  law  of  devotion.   Add 
to  which  the  consideration,  that  the  total  neglect  of  it  even  as- 
a  form,  seems  hardly  compatible  with  a  becoming  reverence* 
for  the  Divine  authority  of  Him  who  gave  it.    And  further,  its 
public  use  is  recommended  by  its  universal  recognition, ^and  by ' 
its  being,  like  the  Amen  with  which  it  closes,  a  prayer  in  which'* 
all  may  unite,  and  in  which  scarcely  any  would  scruple  to  ' 
join, — although  it  may  be  with  very  inadequate  ideas  of  its  full ' 
import. 

We  have  been  led  to  throw  out  these  remarks,  by  observing 
that  the  substance  of  the  Discourses  before  us  were  delivered  ' 
by  the  Author  in  a  series  of  Lord's  Day  morning  lectures ;  and 

•  Work*.    VoL IV.  (1820.)  pp.45, C 
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as  warm  friends  to  the  expository  mode  of  discoursing,  approv- 
ing too,  as  we  do,  of  the  selection  he  has  made  of  a  topic,  we 
cannot  but  recommend  his  example  to  imitation.  The  extreme 
brevity,  however,  of  his  preliminary  remarks,  or  rather,  the  omis- 
sion of  all  general  observations  on  the  primary  design,  occa- 
sion, scope,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  prayer,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  consideration  of  the  several  petitions,  seemed 
to  call  for  the  remarks  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sop- 
ply  the  Author's  deficiency.  That  this  formulary  should  oe 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  is  not  less  desirable,  than  that  its  peti- 
tions should  be  expanded  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  sup- 
posable  import.  Indeed,  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
it  was  never  intended  as  a  doctrinal  summary, — that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  it  comprehend  or  imply  the  whole  system  of 
Scriptural  truth,  must  be  as  forced  as  it  js  misplaced.  Some 
theologians  have  seemed  to  discover  a  very  needless  anxiety 
to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy'  of  this  prayer,  by  making;  it  speak 
what,  as  taken  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  prayer-books,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  beeu  designed  to  teach.  It  was 
given  as  a  rule  of  prayer,  not  as  a. symbol  of  doctrine.  *  This,9 
to  cite  again  the  words  of  the  admirable  Leighton,  *  may  be 
'  our  rule  ;  that  whatever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  this 
'prayer,  as  contained  under  it,  should  be  no  part  of  ours.'  But 
it  will  not  by  any  means  admit  of  being  held  up  as  a  creed, 
so  that  whatsoever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  its  con- 
tents as  an  article  of  faith,  should  be  no  part  of  our  belief.  It 
is  very  proper  to  point  out  its  entire  harmony  with  every  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  but  the  proof  of  those  doctrines  must  be  drawn 
from  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  the  present  volume  is,  that  it  con- 
tains so  little  reference  of  any  kind  to  the  subject  of  prayer, 
and  to  the  bearing  of  the  formulary  itself  as  a  rule  of  prayer. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  more  intent  on  explaining  what  the  petitions 
may  be  thought  to  imply,  than  the  devotional  use  which  they 
were  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  not  our  wish,  however,  by 
these  remarks,  to  depreciate  either  his  motives  or  bis  perform- 
ance, and  the  language  of  his  preface  must  have  disarmed  us 
of  any  feeling  of  critical  severity.  His  main  object  has  been, 
to  guard  the  reader  against  '  suffering  familiarity  with  the 
'  words  of  devotion  to  produce  indifference  to  its  spirit/  and  to 
enable  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  adopt  this  prayer 
'  on  account  of  its  convenient  brevity/  to  '  perceive  its  capa- 
'  cious  fulness/ 

'  He  has  no  ambition/  it  is  added,  «  to  extend  the  narrow  sphere  of 
his  notoriety,  but  be  is  not  ashamed  to  avow,  that  he  is  anxious  and 
emulous  to  enlarge  the  yet  more  narrow  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 
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Sho^l  <me  who  has  never  prayed  before,  be  persuaded  by  the*  ad- 
dresses to  begin  now ;  or  should  the  cold  indifference  of  the  formattst 
be,  in  a  single  instance,  abandoned  for  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 

'devout  man ;  oV  should  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  any  misinfaraed 
Christian  be  rendered  clearer,  to  as  to  give  new  enemy  to  his  woofied 
aspirations,  abundant  will  be  the  reward,  and  to  God  shall  be  the 

■  gray*' 

We  miss,  however,  the  remark  with  which  Leigh  ton  prefaces 

Ms  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.    '  We  have  There  indeed  a 

.'  4  complete  copy,  but  we  cannot  follow  it    He  who  set  it  us, 

*  must  put  His  Spirit  within  us,  to  lead  our  hand  and  heart  that 
'  we  may  follow  it,  as  He  here  shews  how  we  should  pray. 
/  Wft  are  not  born  with  this  vxtxjimui  oratores.    We  must 

.,  *  have  that  Spirit  of  His,  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  to  teach  us  effec- 

*  tually,  and  make  us  learn  this  Divine  art  of  prayer  according 
'  *  to  His  rules/    Had  Mr.  Saunders  studied  the  writings  of  this 

\  apostolic  man,  he  would,  we  think,  have  produced  a  volume 
mere  richly  imbued  with  the  unction  by  wnich  they  are  cha- 
racterised.   It  would,  indeed,  be  oabst  unjust  and  unreasonable 

'  to  find  fault  with  any  one,  more  especially  with  a  young  man, 
(which  we  presume  Jtfr.  Saunders  to  be,)  for  pot  writing  like 
Archbishop  Leigh  ton;  but  be  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
study  his  writings  without  catching  the  holy  infection  of  his 
fervour.  He  would  never  have  penned,  in  that  case,  the  tame 
and  vapid  remark,  that  prayer  '  is  important,  because  the  sin- 
'  cefe  and  enlightened  use  of  it  evinces  piety/  Such  cold 
truisms  are  infinitely  below  the  truth,  and  chill  the  soul  far 
more  than  they  can.  possibly  enlighten  the  understanding;. 
Yet,  we  readily  Delieve  that  the  Author's  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  much  warmer  than  his  composition.  Of  the  merits  of 
this,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  a  specimen  or  two, 
the  favourable  effect  of  which  wo  •nail  not  suffer  any  criticism* 
of  our  own  to  interfere  with.  * 

<  We  are  taught  to  address  God  as  '<  Our  Father  in  heaven,"  that 

.  we  may  indulge  encouraging  views  of.  his  omnipotence.    <*  God  is  in 

heaven,  and.  in  hip  hand  there  is  power  and  might."    He  ruletfr  in 

the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    What 

.  horror  would  overwhelm  the  impenitent  ainper,  were  he  to  bestow 

a  few  moments  only  of  serious  contemplation  on  this  awful  perfection 

,  of  the  Deity :  were  he  to  consider  that  the  Being  whom  he. regards 

le*i  than  all  other  beings,  is  infinitely  powerful:  that  the  Being, 

whom  he  is  every  day  offending  and  provoking,  girds  f  htf  winds,  and 

rolls  the  flood,  and  hurls  the  thunderbolt :— that  the  Being  whom  he 

has  made  his  enemy,  maintains  an  irresistible  control  over  the  most 

.  rebellious  of  his  creatures,  and  is  able,  by  a  single  act  ef  his  will,  to 

>.  infiict  immortal  anguish .  on  the.  daring  and  guilty  spirits  that  oppose 

.  kirni    But  with  what  different  emotions  may  almighty  power  be  cpn- 
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te*pteted  by  the  bumble  Christian!  To  hhn,  it  fo  not  the  krarce  rf 
inquietude,  but  of  peace;  not  of  terror,  but  of  joy ;  not  of  desprvfr. 
bet  of  confidence.  In  hit  behalf,  h  is  the  power  of  a  God;  unites 
with  the  companion  of  a  Father.  It  is  his  support  in  all  Iris  weak- 
ness* and  his  asylum  in  the  day  of  rebuke  and  adversity.,  Animated 
by  the  hope  of  an  interest  in  the  guardian  power  of  his  heavenly 
Parent,  he  may  extend  his  desires  over  the  widest  field  of  spiritual 
blessings.  He  may,  with  faith  and  humble  assurance,  pray  for  the 
pardon  of  all  hit  offences;  for  the  supplies  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for 
victory  over  sin  and  Satan,  death  and  hell ;  for  succour  and  assistance 
in  all- his  afflictions,  and  for  the  bliss  and  glory  of  eternity.  Hfe  knows 
that  he  cannot  ask  for  more  than  Divine  benevolence  has  encouraged 
hkn  to  expect,  or  than  Divine  power  is  able  to  confer.  His  "  Godf 
can  supply  all  his  need  out  of  the  riches  of  his  glory,  by  Christ 
Jesus.'* 

'  Heaven  is  the  best  and  the  happiest  world :  it  is  the  centre  of  all 
excellence :  it  is  the  place  where  the  Deity,  while  he  vails  his  glories 
from  all  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  gives  the  richest  manifestations 
of  himself,  and,  from  the  amplitude  of  his  own  benevolence,  perfects 
the  felicity  of  all  his  holy  attendants.  Heaven  is  the  exalted  abode 
of  the  noblest,  and  wisest,  and  purest  existences,  of  thrones,  and 
dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement :  there,  no  mind  is  debased  by 
ignorance,  or  deformed  by  vice ;  there,  no  countenance  is  sullied  witn 
tears,  no  heart  is  worn  with  grief;  but  knowledge,  and  holiness,  and 
exultation,  unite  to  diffuse  one  bright  and  eternal  day  around  all  the 
myriads  of  that  illustrious  society. 

'  This  palace  of  the  Deity  is  the  only  proper  home  of  his  children  x 
it  is  therefore  denominated,  their  incorruptible  and  unfading  inheri- 
tance. They  enjoy  a  right  in  it,  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace  c 
it  is  "  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  called  their  Fa- 
ther's house,  because,  at  the  termination  of  their  pilgrimage,  tbey 
shall  assemble  in  his  presence,  sit  at  his  table,  share  his  munificence, 
and  live  together  in  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  harmony.  It  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  glory,  because  every  mind  will  possess  the 
most  exalted  virtue,— every  christian  conqueror  will  be  distinguished 
by  everlasting  rewards,— and  every  form  will  be  a/rayed  in  celestial 
beauty. 

'  This  is  the  holy  and  happy  world  to  which  our  miifda  should  be 
elevated  in  prayer.  Our  E>i?ine  Father  would  not  that  we  should^ 
grovel  in  the  dust,  and  be  riveted  to  the  perishing  satisfactions  of  the, 
present  life :  but  that  we  should  seek  those  things  which  are  above^ 
where  *  Christ  sitteth  on  the  rfcht  hand  of  God ;"  and  •prici|  " 
those  joys  which  are  "  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  How  *' 
the  thought,  that  we  are  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever  /*  to  bob 
splendour  with  undazzled  eyes;  to  sit  on  thrones  of  glory;  "to  J 
fellowship  with  the  kings  and  princes  of  heaven ;  loosen  the  coi 
that  bind  us  to  this  transitory  world,  and  emancipate  us  from  f 
bondage  of  the  senses  1 '  How  powerfully  should  it  attract  us  tq  I 
throne  of  grace,  that,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  Upd»  oof     v 
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eaey  become  assimilated  to  the  purity  of  nta*  exalted  state!  Ho*  * 
should  it  subdue  and  annihilate  that  selfish  and  party  spirit  which  hag 
ao  long  distracted  the  church  of  Christ;  and  dashed  with  bitterness 
the  cup  of  joy  which  paternal  goodness  has  put  into  our  band*? 
and  disunited  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  Lamb,-t--iiieiiiheihV 
of  the  same  family,  and  children  of  the  same  Father  1  All  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  members  of  the  same  family} 
and  children  of  the  same  Father.  Who  then  should  abandon 
all  unnecessary  causes  of  disunion?  Who  should  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  love  I  Who  should  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  i  Who' should  put  away  from  among  them  all  wrath, 
and.  malice,  and  envy,  and  evil  speaking  I  Who  should  receive  each 
other  with  fraternal  affection,  and  mutually  exercise  all  the  tender 
charities  of  the  gospel  ?  These  obligations  devolve  on  you,  better* 
ers  t  not  only  in  relation  to  those  who  agree  with  you  in  all  the  minor* 
articles  of  religious  opinion,  but  in  relation  to  .  Christians  of  every 
class,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity*  "  Put  on,-  there* 
fore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercy,  kind* 
new,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering  ;  and,  above  *H 
things,  put  on  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."  ' 

*  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  who  art  the  source  of  all  devout 
and  benevolent  affections,  grant  that  all  thy  children  may  be  likcvf 
minded,  having  the  same  Jove,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind; 
Let  the  consideration  of  thine  ineffable  love  to  them,  unite  thorn  to 
bonds  of  pure  and  perpetual  affection ;  and  let  their  love  to  thee  be 
exemplified  by  an  attachment  to  each  other,  the  most  sincere  and 
fervent.  Centring  their  regards  in  thee,  as  the  amiable  Parent  of 
"  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  ;"  may  they  conduct  them- 
selves  agreeably  to  their  exalted  -relation,  by  evincing  every  disposi- 
tion thut  is  essential  to  filial  obedience,  and  by  continued  preparation* 
for  that  glorious  state  where  purity  and  love  are  perfect  and  eternal !' 

pp.  86—41. 

We  take  another  extract  from  the  fifth  discourse.    The  text^ 
it  is  remarked,  as  the  third  head,  shews  the  proper  manner  of 
'  evincing  our  dependence  on  God. 

«  While  our  Lord's  prayer  consists  chiefly  of  petitions  which  relate 
to  the  most  important  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  glorifying  of  Je* 
hovah ;  the  coming  of  his  rJfign ;  the  establishment  of  his  empire  in 
the  world  |  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins;  and  the  preservation  of  our 
sou)s  from  the  power  and  influence  of  temptation-;  it  does  not  exclude1 
such  a  reference  to  our  daily  wants  as  is  suitable 'to  our  dependent 
state,  tyut  greatly  encourage*  us  lujayftit  tip  Father  of  mercies  fcr* 
evjaues*noral  supply. 

^Hja  Vm#st  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  petition  for  our  daily 
bread  refers,. exclusively,  to  temporal  benefits.  A  contrary  opinio* 
has  been  entertained  by  some  persons,  which,  though  it<  maysavou* 
of  piety,  is  far  from,  being  correct ;  for  no  •  reason  can  be-  assigned* 
why  a  prayer  for  spiritual  support  (if  this  be  regarded  aa  snob) 
should  be  couched  m  mystic  terms,  while  every  other  petttoeavis 
expressed  In  language  perfectly  simple.  Besides,  the  objection,  would 
insinuate  the  impropriety  of  making  our  temporal  wants  the  aubject 
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of  prayer,  as  though  they  were  unworthy  of  our  attention ;  but,  if 
our  Heavenly  Father  is  the  Source  of  every  earthly  good»  and  has 
engaged  to  afford  daily  sustenance  to  all  who  rely  on  him,  it  were 
absurd  to  exclude  from  our  addresses  to  his  throne  so  suitable  Tsn 
expression  of  our  dependence  on  his  goodness. 

*  Spiritual  blessings  are  allowed  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  Our 
conformity  to  the  moral  image  of  God,— our  advancement  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  religion,  together 
with  our  preservation  from  the  (evil  influence  of  the  world,  and  pur 
increasing  meetness  for  heaven,  must  be  confessed  by.  every  serious 
mind  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  These  are  blessings 
which  we  should  regard  in  our  prayers  with  peculiar  Interest,  and 
crave  with  incessant  fervour.  But  no  argument  can  be  deduced  hence 
for  absolute  indifference  to  temporal  comforts.  The  superiority  of 
one  blessing  does  not  suppose  tiiat  another  blessing,  though  far  below 
it,  deserves  little  .or  no  regard.  If,  indeed,  our  teroporafsupplies  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  those  which  are  spiritual,,  the  former  must 
appear  comparatively  small ;  just  as  time,  with  all  its  years,  and  life, 
with  all  its  engagements,  when  compared  with  immortal  duration,  are 
utterly  insignificant. 

'  It  were  highly  desirable,  that  those  who  are  fascinated  and  en- 
snared by  this  world,— who  think  of  no  state  but  the  nresent,— who 
have  no  idea  o\'  greatness  or  happiness  beyond  that  which  is  derived 
from  gain,  or  honour*  or  display,  or  sensual  pleasure,  shotfld  reelect 
on  this  comparative  nothingness  of  earthly  gratifications ;  and  thus 
check  that  ill-directed  ardour  which  they  feel  for  the  perishing  satis- 
factions of  a  few  hasty  years.  With  respect  to  the  case  before  us, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  value  both  of  spiritual  and  of  temporal 
blessings  is  to  be  estimated,  at  least,  in  part,  by  their  adaptation  to 
the  ends  for  which  they  are  bestowed. 

*  Temporal  comforts  are  suited  to  a  state  of  earthly  existence. 
Were  we  utterly  deprived  of  them,  we  should  be  unable  to  fill  our 
respective  stations  in  life,  or  to  discharge  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
God  and  man.  Much  also  of  happiness  or  misery,  in  the  present 
world,  arises  from  the  proportion  of  earthly  good  which  may  be  al- 
lotted to  us ;  and,  as  no  man  can  prefer  misery,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
happiness,  so  no  man  can  prefer  indigence,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
wealth  s  or,  in  other  words,  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  evil,  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  good.  * 

*  The  supply  of  our  daily  wants,  according  to  the  situation  assigned 
to  us  by  Divine  Providence,  is  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  value ;  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  prayed  for  with  seriousness,  and  be  received 
with  gratitude.  To  decry  the  .value  of  so  merciful  a  boon,  when 
contemplated  in  this  light,  under  the  pretence  of  superior  ssjfcilsjrifcr, 
would  evince  more  of  affectation  than  of  genuine  piety:  FeiRBr- 
sons,  however,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  underrating  the-  comforts 
of  the  present  life.  The  principal  danger  lies  in  forgetting  the  gra- 
cious hand  which  bestows  them,  and  in  valuing  them  rather  for  the 
gratification  they  impart,  than  for  the  advantageous  opportunity  they 
afford,  of  glorifying  him  from  whose  parental  goodness  they,  are  con- 
tinually  flowing. 
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•■  4  *I<m  wffl  observe,  mat 'our  text  is  the  only^pornWef  our  Lord's 
prsyer  which  relates,  strictly  speaking,  to  temporal  things;  conse- 
quently, we  may  suppose,  that  it  includes  much  more  than  it  ex- 
presses; <and  that  it  is  a  brief  and  comprehensive  petition  for  all 
earthly  good.  By  the  term  *  bread/9  for  example,' we  are  to  under- 
aland  all  food  that  is  convenient  for  us :  and,  as  food  cannot  be  pro- 

3 red  by  the  majority  of  mankind  without  labour,  nor  enjoyed  by  any 
tss  without  health,  we  may  conclude,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
words,  that,  to  pray  for  «  our  daily  bread;0  is,  virtually,  to  ask  for 
wtreagth  and  health,  and,  in  short,  for  every' good  thing  that  may  be 

conducive  to  our  present  well-being.'  pp.  197—200. 

,   .,  .'  ■      ■  . 

-These  extracts  will  sufficiently  recommend  the  volume  to  our 

readers,  *s  comprising  a  series  of  judicious  and  welt-writtieti 

discourses,  which,  as  they  aim  no  higher  than  usefulness",  claim 

to  be  received  with  candour,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  obtain 

'  for  the  Author  the  approbation  he  seeks. 


Art.  VL     The  Theory  of  Composition  t  wth  Emmple*  m  Latin 
.    Prose  and  Verse,  Jreeln  translated  into  English.     By  Robert 
Burnside,  A.M.    12mo.  pp.  827*    Price  4s.  6cu    London,  1834. 

fpHIS  useful  little  volume  has  escaped  our  observation,  or  it 
*  should  have  received  an  earlier  notice.  We  have  had  so 
many  treatises  on  composition,  so  little  to  the  purpose,  and 
sometimes  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  sound  theory  oh 
the  subjects  to  which  they  referred,  that  a  plaiq,  intelligible, 

Practical  essay  on  thinking  and  writing  is  peculiarly  acceptable, 
he  work  before  us  is  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  perfectly 
unpretending;  it  has  no  cumbrous  affectation  of  elaborate 
system,  but  gives  the  precept  and  example  just  in  the  way  that 
a  well-informed  instructor  would  employ  in  addressing  a  pupil 
to  whose  intellectual  faculties  he  might  be  desirous  of  giving 
an  early  and  effective  expansion.  The  following  is  a  fair  speci- 
men. 

<  The  person  who  is  learning  to  compose,  must  use  hitown  thoughts 
and  language,  from  whatsoever  variety  of  quarters  the-  occasions  for 
Iris  thus  thinking  and  expressing  himself  may  have  proceeded.  But 
in  doing  this,  there  are  one  or  two  directions,  which,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  mentioned  before,  I.  beg  leave  now  to  state*  as 
Itftotibsably  necessary  for  him  to  follow,  if  he  would  write  well. 
TW  first  is,  that  the  word  or  phrase  employed  should  be  adjusted  to 
the  sentiment ;  and  that,  if  the  former  conveys  the  latter  indisthictly, 
inadequately,  or  feebly,  it  should  be  changed  for  something  not  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  Whether  that  correspoocteuee  exists  or  not, 
be  roust  determine,  by  comparing  his  language:  with  his  own  coueep- 
*bn  and  feeling.    When  the  reqiiinte  change  has  Wen  made,  and 
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the  passage  sttH  remains  faulty,  the  blame  attaches  not  to  the  word  fer 
words,*  but  to  the  sentiment.  Let  that  be  altered  for  the  betterr  and' 
of  course  another  change  in  the  expression  will  be  found  necessary,' 
that  will  give  equal  satisfaction.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of  improv- 
ing style*  To  reverse  the.  proceeding,  that  is,  to  raise  the  language 
when  the  thought  is  low,  is  to  be  turgid*  not  sublime.  In  Hide  man* 
nert  a  weak  idea  may  be  encumbered,  but  will  not  become  energetic, 
by  means  of  a  ponderous  dress;  and  though  cold  matter  may  dassle, 
it  will  not  give  the  more  heat  on  account  of  the  flame*1  in  wbJoh  4he' 
painter  has  enwrapped  it.'  pp.  53, 4. 

The  Latin  theories,  with  the  translations,  are,  we  think  p 
somewhat  of  an  encumbrance  to  the  book.  They  may  be  par- 
tially useful  in  the  business  of  teaching,  but  they  do  not  seem 
essentially  connected  with  the  former  part.  There  is,  more- 
over, one  among  them,  which  has  evidently  been  written  under 
the  influence  of  strong  prejudice  and  limited  information. 
The  'Comparison  between  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  Alexan- 
'  der  the  Great,9  appears,  at  least,  to  shew  that  the  Writer  had 
derived  his  materials  respecting  the  former  from  soma  court 
newspaper,  and  that,  concerning  the  second,  he  baa  very  im- 
perfectly studied  Arrian. 

<  Without  derogating  in  the  least  from  the  real  merits  of  these  two 
famous  commanders,  there  are  circumstances  which  tend  not  a  little 
to  dimjnish  the  admiration  their  military  achievements  have  excited. 
The  Persians,  against  whom  Alexander  fought,  employed  officers 
without  skill,  and  armies  without  discipline.    On  the  other  hand,. 
Napoleon  was  scarcely  known  as  a  genera),  before  the  flower  of  the 
allied  troops,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  were  cut  down 
by  former  French  commanders ;  so  that  few  were  left  for  him  to  en- 
counter, except  raw  recruits,  corrupted  by  bribery,  or  disheartened 
by  the  late  defeats.    His  battles  were  followed  by  a  very  different 
result,  when  he  had  to    combat  with  the  Russians  in  their   owa 
country,  and  with  the  English  and  their  allies  at  Waterloo;  and  it  is* 
highly  probable,  that  had  the  other  been  called  to  fight  against  lbs  . 
Romans,  he  would  have  experienced  a  similar  reverse.*  pp«  132, 3» 

To  say  that  the  Persian  armies  were  *  without  discipline*,' is 
not  altogether  correct.  The  Persian  horseman  wris,  and' still' 
is,  individually  formidable,  and  perfect  master  of  his  horstf  arid' 
arms.  That  the  cavalry  of  Danus  were  not  trained  after  thfc1 
European  fashion,  is  obvious ;  they  had,  however,  a  discipline' 
of  their  own,  which  made  them  effective  enough  when  ablj* 
commanded.  They  were  the  same  description  of  troops  thai, 
resisted  with  success  the  Roman  arms  in  after  times,  and  were 
probably  superior  to  those  who,  at  a  still  later  period,  were* 
irresistible  under  tbe  direction  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  soldiery! 
with  which  Memnon  of  Rhodes  proposed  to  undertake  this* 
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invasion  of  Macedon,  .and  actually  aphieved  the  preparatory 
conqjfett  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  must  have  been  far' frooi  ison-» 
teraptible.  As  t6  the*  idle  speculation  respecting  the  reverses 
that  Alexander  might  bavfe  sustained  if;  be, had* been  Opposed 
by  Roman  armies,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at. ibis  period,  the 
latter  were  not  the  efficient  troops  that  they  subsequently  be- 
caipe;  and  that  even,  in  the  best  days  of  "Roman  discipline, 
and  in  the  decree. of  the  Macedonian  power,  the  batda  of 
Pydna  wan  long  doubtful.  In  fact,  a  little  good  generalship 
displayed  in  the  skilful  employment  of  cavalry  and  Tight  infait* 
try,  would,  by  enabling  the  phalanx  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  legion,  have  ascertained  the  defeat  of  Paul  us  JEini* 
lius.  *JThp  battles  of  Pydna  and  Fontenoy,  be  it  observed  et\ 
passant,  yrer^9  al\er  having  been  apparently  gained,  lost  frou\ 
the  same  cause :  th^  phalanx  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  its 
weapons,  (h,e  column  did  npt,  from  the  stupidity  of  its  general,, 
deploy ;  and  tbe  .same  loose  system  of  attack,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
was,  m  .either  case,  successfully  employed  in  solution  of  the 
overbearing  density  pi  the  unmanoauvring  mass. 

tfc  .all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observations  on  Napo- 
leop  are  clearly  and  most  singularly  at  variance  with  facts.} 
and  it  is  especially  unfortunate  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
last  campaign  but  one,  they  refer  to  tbe  most  extraordinary 
series  of  victories  that  stands  on  record  in  military  history. 
When  }ie  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  found  it 
in  a  state  of  destitution  almost  amounting  to  disorganization, 
and  opposed  to  troops  superior,  probably  in  quality,  certainly 
in  appointments,  as  well  as  exceeding,  in  at  least  a  double 
proportion,  the  numbers  of  the  republican  soldiers.  Yet, 
under  these  disadvantages,  he  drove  before  him  trim  after 
army,  while  fortresses  and  entrenchments  were '  as  ineffectual 
as  mountains  and .  rivers  to  arrest  his  career*  If,  by  the  'very 
4  different  result9  of  the  'battles' fought «  with  the  Russians  ft 
'  their  own  cpuntry/  it  be  meant  that,  in  thfe  resctecfjvift  ent 
gagements,  tbe  latter  were  victorious,  we  should  have  beeq 
glad  to  know  the  authorities  on  which  the  Author  rested  hi) 
opinion.  That  the  weather  and  the  casualties  of  *hq  |tarp?to% 
were  fatal  to  the  French  army,  we  were  well  aware;  bufc we 
had' supposed  it  to  be  an  admitted  point,  that,  in  all  ibe  great 
battles— Smolensko,  Valontina,  Borodino,  Malo-Jaraslaeota^  ■■ 
the  invaders  were  victorious* 


.  '■  • « 
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ArtVIL    1.    AVuktotkeRedotyofPasay;    wi 
Character  and  Scenery.    8vo*  pp.  228.  Price  7a. 

2.  Miriam;  or  #*e  Ptnoer  of  Truth.    A  Jewish  Tale*    8?o.  pp.384. 
Price  10a.  6d.    London.  1826. 

HTHESE  volumes  belong  to  that  anomalous  class  of  compo- 
*  sitions,  which  professes  to  mingle  the  interest  of  romance 
with  religious  instruction,  and  to  make  the  sublime  realities  of 
Christian  faith  palatable  to  the  nauseating  taste  of  the  wdiid, 
by  a  judicious  mixture  of  agreeable  fiction.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  acquiesce  very  cordially  either  in  the  necessity  for  this 
accommodation,  or  in  its  propriety ;  but,  as  the  supply  con- 
tinues, we  presume  that  the  market  is  still  open,  and  the  traffic 
tolerably  brisk.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  these  things,  and  nothing  now  remains  but,  as  they 
fall  in  our  way — and  most  assuredly  we  do  not  go  out  of  oar 
way  to -seek  them — we  give  our  brief  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 
The  two  volumes  before  us  are  of  an  average  quality,  with  this 
difference ;  that  the  first  is  the  better  and  more  eauabry  writ- 
ten, while  the  second  is  the  more  interesting,  combining  with 
more  conspicuous  faults,  more  effective  execution.  The*  Visit 
*  to  the  Rectory '  describes  the  renewal,  after  a  considerable  in- 
terval, of  a  college  friendship  ;  and  this  meagre  outline  is  filled 
up  with  sketches  of  scenery  and  character,  occasional  nar- 
ratives, and  connected  dialogue.  The  following  account  of  a 
singular  sort  of  poacher,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  * 
composition. 

*  I  asked—*4  Has  he  never  been  punished  for  these  practices  in 

4  "  Repeatedly/'  answered  the  rector,  "  but  to  no  pornosfe  He 
has  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  there  he  maae  himself 
so  useful  .that  the  keeper  regretted  the  termination  of  his  confinement,. 
whilst  the  parish  murmured  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  family. 
He  was  once  brought  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  having  been  taken  that  morning  with  game  in  his  possession ; 
he  reminded  one  of  them,  that  he  had  been  very  angry  with  the  land* 
lord  on  a  former  occasion  for  having  omitted  to  provide  same  for 
their  dinner  when  he  could  not  eipect  it  to  be  tnere  legally,  ami 
then  proved  that  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  what  he  had  been 
deprived  of  would  have  been  served  op  at  their  worships' table.  1 
could  relate  similar  instances,  but  it  forms  an  honourable  part  of  hie- 
character,  that  he  has  never  been  known  to  indulge  any  revengefct 
feeling  towards  those  who  have  interfered  with  him  in  these  pursuits. 
He  has  often  become  acquainted  with  plans  of  intended  mischief,  and 
to  those  likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  he  has  uniformly  imparted  in- 
formation sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  I  must  also  add, 
that  I  have  found  him  very  grateful  for  trifling  services!" 

*  "  This,"  I  observed,  "  is  not  the  character  of  a  common  poacher." 
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c  M  It  may  probably  be  traced  to  hie  baring  always  pursued  his. 
course  solitarily.  Had  be  joined  himself  to  others  of  tbe  same  calling, 
he  would  probably  bate  afbrdedan  example  of  tbe  corruption  derived 
from  evil  communications.     I  have  often  endeavoured  to  convioce 
him  of  the  duty  of  obeying  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  conse 
quences  of  a  lite  spent  in  disobedience  to  them9  but  with  no  success. 
He  maintains  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  fleleT 
are  freely  given  to  all  who  can  catch  them,  and  that  no  man  has  II 
right  to  deprive  another  of  his  natural  inheritance.    He  has  appealed' 
to  me,  whether,  in  consequence  of  these  pursuits,  be  has  been  a  bad 
husband  or  a  careless  father,  and  I  could  not  assert  that  be  had.    His 
family  have  been  brought  up  decently.    He  is  addicted  to  no  vice* 
He  has  never  suffered  his  boys  to  accompany  him  in  his  pursuits,  but 
has  placed  diem  all  in  services  as  soon  as  they  were  fit  for  labour,  and' 
they  have  turned  out  well."  '    pp.  219, 20. 

The  Author  of  the  other  volume  shall  be  allowed  to '  insinuate* . 
her  own '  plot/ 

4  The  tale  of  "  Miriam,99  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  founded  on 
an  anecdote,  said  to  be  a  well-attested  fact,  which  the  Author  met 
with  some  months  ago  in  the  "  Cottage  Magazine,99  where  the  narrav' 
tive  is  briefly  detailed  with  great  simplicity  and  elegance ;  of  an 
American  Jew,  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  death  of  bis  only 
child,  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  reared  with  no  common  care  and 
affection.  She  embraced  the  Christian  faith  unknown  to  her  father  % 
until,  with  her  dying  lips,  she  confessed  to  him  her  apostacy  from 
Judaism,  giving  nim  at  the  same  time  a  Testament,  with  a  solemn 
injunction  to  believe  in  «  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'9  This  anecdote  ap- 
peared to  the  Author  a  good  outline  for  a  more  elaborate  work,  as 
furnishing  ample  subject  for  imagination,  and  considerable  ground  for 
instructive  information.9 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  controversial  portions  of 
the' volume  particularly  well  managed,  nor  are  some  points  of 
the  fiction  very  happily  conceived;  but,  altogether,  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  story,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
ia  written  With  much  greater  force  than  the  earlier  and  larger 
part  The  dying  scene,  in  which  Miriam  urges  her  father  to 
examine  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  puts  the  New  Tea- 
lament  into  his  hand,  ia  strongly  portrayed. 


■  -  .  *     • 

Art.  VIII.  Sketches  in  Biography  ;  designed  to  shew  the  Influence  of 
-  Literature  on  Character  and  Happiness.    By  John  Clayton,  Esq. 
13mo.  pp.415.    Price 7s. 6d.  Edinburgh.   1825. 

HPHIS  is,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting  publication ;  but  we 
-"-   are  rather  at  a  loss  to  trace  the  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween its  ostensible  principle  and  the  mode  of  its  execution. 
The  influence  of  Literature  on  character  and  happiness,  in  the 
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instance  of  any  given  individual,  can  be  but  Terr  imperfectly 
traced  in  the  course  of  twenty  pages,  the  average  length  of  the 
respective  biographies  in  the  volume  before  us.  For  such  a 
work  to  be  eminently  successful,  it  would  require,  either  that 
the  lives  selected  should  be  remarkable  for  novelty  of  circum- 
stance, or  that  the  development  of  character  should  be  effected 
tVith  much  skill  and  originality.  When  a  volume  of  some  ex** 
|>ense  presents  to  us  a  list  of  no  more  than  twenty,  specimen* 
of  biography,  we  naturally  ejrpect  that  there  shall  be  some 
oemterbalancing  excellence  to  Compensate  for  the  deficiency 
of  variety.  We  cannot  say  that  in  this  respect  our  expectations 
ba^e  been  altogether  gratified.  The  lives  are;  of  eminent  men, 
it  is  true ;  but,  in  their  abridged  form,  they  contain  little  more 
than  we  should  find  in  a* dictionary  on  an  extended  scale;  and' 
half  the  number,  expanded  to  more  adequate  dimensions,  would 
have  afforded  a  much  better  opportunity  for  interesting  anec- 
dote and  illustrative  discussion.  Aiiosto*  Metastasio,  Fene- 
lon,  Massillon,  Marmontel,  Buffon,  Linnmus,  Malesherbev 
Gellert,  Zimmerman,  Evelyn,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Locke,  Newton, 
Beatlie,  Cowper,  Elizabeth  Carter,  fcir  William  Jones*  Home, 
Eustace, — form  a  collection  of  names  .and  characters  well 
adapted  for  attractive  exhibition j  and  so  far  as  the  Author's* 
plan  admitted,  he  has  not  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  display 
them  to  advantage.  We  have  observed,  in  an  instance  or  two, 
statements  at  variance  with  our  recollections  of  the  facts  to 
whichthey  refer.    For  instance,  if  is  stated,  that 

c  The  injudicious  concessions  of  Necker  had  permitted  the  gem*! 
assembly  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  what  was  called  the  third  class,  to  be 
so  organized  that  the  power  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest 
order,  and  they  soon  shewed  a  determination  to  destroy  all  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  monarchy.' 

Is  Mr.  Clayton  ignorant  of  the  facts,  that  the  Hers  EUU, 
which  he  terms,  either  invidiously  or  injudiciously,  the  'lowest 

*  order/  contained  a  large  proportion  of  .the  ablest.  a,nd  most 
respectable  men  in  France ;  and  that  the  '  determination,'  **!>*; 
broadly  states  it, '  to  destroy  all  the  existing  inatiu^tiojas  gf 

•  the  monarchy,9  was  urged  with  the  greatest  zeal  by  some  of 
those  very  nobles  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  them?  Bat 
why  are  the '  concessions '  which  first  gave  to  the  Third  Estate 
a  double  representation,  and  ultimately  allowed  thcrotiafigc  of 
the  States-generaHnto  the  Constituent  Assembly*  to  be*  ©haYgetl 
upon  Necker?  He  came  after  a  series  of  ministers  whose 
measures  bad  left  him  do  option;  and  every  decided  step  that 
he  took,  was  either  previously  pledged  or  forced  from,  him  bj 
agencies  that  he  was  unable  tp  cpntroU    In  fact,  the  ordinal 
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Hftrt  of  Necker  lay  in  the  inordinate  vanity  which  led  him  to 
take  office  in  times  of  national  convulsion;  He  reckoned  on 
Ins  popularity  as  a  permanent  engine  of  government,  and  when 
that  failed  him,  he  was  left  without  resourced  The  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  who  preceded  him  in  the  administration,  bad  promised 
the  States -General,  and?  by  openly  inviting  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  had  made  the  double  representation  pt  the  Tien 
Etat  q '  concession '  as  inevitable  as .  it  was  just*  We  suspect 
tbat  Necker  bad  its  little  inclination  to  the  intervention  of  the 
States  as  any  of  his  coadjutors.  But  even  if  he  bad  possessed 
energy  and  audacity  enough  to  oppose  the  redemption  of  the 
(fledge,  his  feverish  anxiety  to  aland  tfell  in  the  public  favour 

vtoufd  have  withheld  him  from  the  attempt. 

•  ■  ■  * 

yi  Three  advocates,  Tronfchet,  Deslze,  and  another,  had  been  pre- 
viously nominated  to  defend  the  unfortunate  monarch,  (Louis  XVI.); 
but  the  third  having  Reclined  to  act,  the  generous  voluntary  offer  of 
Malesherbes  was  accepted/ 

This  is  negligently  stated.  Tronchet  and  target  wete  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  defence  of  Louis.  The  latter  refused,- 
and  Matesbefbes  took  his  place ;  but,  finding  that  the  task  wair 
still  too  heavy  for  their  joint  exertions,  the  king's  counsel  were 
permi  tted  to~eall  in  the  assistance  of  Des&se. 

Thefe  is  in  Mr.  datton's  preface,  a  recommendation  of  so 
much  importance,  and  in  which  our  own  experience  enables  u& 
so  cordially  to  join,  that  we  shall  insert  it  here. 

'In  the  course  of  my  travels,  i  have  seen  many  a  promising  andT 
titie  young  irian  gradually  led  to  dissipation,  gambling,  and  ruin,  mere-  * 
ly  by  the  want  of  means  to  make  a  solitary  evening  pass  pleasantly. , 
I  earnestly  advise  evetfy  youth  who  quits  that  abode  of  purity,  peace, 
and  delight,  his  paternal  home,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  ana 
writing.    At  every  place  where  he  may  reside  long,  either  in  England  * 
or  on  the  Continent,  let  him  study  to1  make  his  apartments  as  attract  > 
live  and  comfortable  as  possible,  for  he  will  find  a  little  extraordinary  • 
expense,  go  bestowed  at  the  beginning,  to  be  good  economy  in  the : 
end;  let  him  read  the  best  books  m  the  language  of  the  place  in- which . 
he  lives;  and,  above  all,  let  him  never  retire  to  rest  without  writing , 
at  least  a  page  of  original  comments  on  what,  he  has  seen,  read,  and 
heard  in  we'  day.    lms  habit  will  teach  him  to  observe  and  discrimi- 
nate, for  a  man  ceases'  to  read  with  a  desultory  and  wandering  mindf, 
which  is  otter  waste  of  time,  when  he  snows  that  an  account  of  all  the 
information  which  he  has  gained  mutt  be  written  at  night/ 

As  to  Diary-keeping,  we  can  only  say — e'est  selon;  but  to  the 
suggestion  relating  to  the  even  minute  accumulation  of  com- 
forts and  attractions  in  our  Own  peculiar  apartment,  we  give  our 
earnest  inforcement.    It  will  be  found  a  resource  in  the  hour  of 
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'  ennui,  &  shelter  in  the  season  of  vexation,  and  indirectly,  at 
least,  a  barrier  against  those  injurious  connexions  which  usually 
originate  in  the  absence  of  home-attraction  and  of  agreeable 
occupation  always  at  hand. 


Art.  IX.    Twentieth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African , 

read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
1826.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.,  pp.  232.  Price  Se.  6d.  London, 
1826. 

TI7E  fear  that,  in  a  general  way,  reports  of  public  societies 
"  stand  a  very  bad  chance  of  attracting  attention  and  gain- 
ing perusal,  except  within  the  circle  of  their  patrons  and  sub- 
scribers. As  Reviewers,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  notice 
such  publications  :  and  yet,  sometimes  they  deserve  notice  far 
more  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  not  less  fugitive  and  ephe- 
meral works  which  come  before  us.  The  Transactions  or  the 
African  Institution  are,  indeed,  documents  of  permanent  inte- 
rest. On  this  ground,  we  have  before  adverted  to  them ;  and 
we  feel  justified  in  strongly  recommending  the  purchase  and 
perusal  of  the  present  Report  as  containing  information  of 
which  every  friend  of  humanity  ought  to  be  in  possession. 

The  existence  of  such  a  society  as  this,  is  a  redeeming  feature 
in  our  national  character,  stained  as.it  is  with  the  foul  policy  of 
our  West  India  colonial  system.  But  for  the  watchful  labours 
of  its  Directors,  there  is  good  reasoft  to  believe  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  British  Government;  would  ere 
now  have  been  rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  the  law  which 
makes  it  piracy,  would  have  become  a  dead  letter.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  public  has  seemed  to  be  lulled  to  sleep, 'and  the  at- 
tention of  Administration  would  scarcely  have  be^n  kapt  alive  to 
the  obscure  transactions  in  the  Indian  and  African  seas,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  diligent  exertions  of  this  Society.  In  Mr.  Con- 
ning, indeed,  the  cause  over  which  the  Institution  watches,  his 
a  sincere  and  powerful  friend ;  and,  fettered  as  he  may  be  as  a 
minister,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  his  feelings  as 
a  man,  warmly  concur  in  the  object  which  its  directors  and  sup- 
porters have  at  heart.  The  conferences  on  the  Slave  Trope* 
which  were  adjourned  from  Verona  to  London^  have  not*  weave 
told,  been  hitherto  renewed.  '  Instead,  therefore*  of  any  gene* 
'  ral  measure  embracing  the  community  of  nations,  every  ad- 
'  vance  which  has  been  obtained,  is  the  result  of  the  particular 
'  legislation  of  individual  states,  conceded,  in  almost  every*  in- 
4  stance,  to  the  unwearied  intercession  of  the  British  Govern- 
'  Bient.'    The  Netherlands,  Spain,  France,  and  every  civilized 
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kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Portugal' and  the  Brazils,  ha?e 
put  the  Slave  Trade  without  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and 
there  is  now  a  lair  prospect,  that  the  pending  treaties  with  the 
courts  of  Rio  and  Lisbon,  will  secure  the  formal  abolitipn  of  the 
trade  by  tliQse  States.  Yet,  the  Slave  Trade,  though  declared 
illegal,  has  increased,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws,  and, 
it  is  to , be  feared*  the  connivamce,  or  at  least  criminal  supine- 
ness  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Brazilian  autho- 
rities. '  It  is  disheartening/  observe  the  Directors  of  the  Af- 
rican Institution, 

*  that  we  should  have  ourselves  to  keep  up  the  police-establishment 
of  the  world  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when  the  imme- 
diate effects  x>f  all  our  efforts  under  the  present  law  seem  to  be,  only 
to  drive  it  into  other  channels,  and  oblige  it  to  adopt 'circuitous  and 
fraudulent  designations.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  do  not  affect, 
themselves,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  taking  a  single  naval  precaution  to 
secure  the  observance  of  tneir  laws.  The  French  squadron  has,  some- 
times, been  absent  altogether,  and  always  very  insufficient ;  and  the 
Senegal  acquittals  are  not  likely  to  remove  the  alleged  reluctance  of 
their  cruisers.9 

Still,  the  abolition  of  the  Trade,  though  as  yet  in  a  great  mea- 
sure only  nominal,  is  a  real  advance  in  the  cause  of  humanity,. 

*  When  right  principles  are  once  acknowledged/  it  is  remark- 
ed, '  the  corrupt  practice  of  the  world  may  fight  against  them 
'  for  a  time,  but  must  at  last  fall  in  with  and  conform  to  the 

*  universal  opinion  of  all  that  is  respectable  among  mankind.' 
Happily,  the  honour  of  England  is  now  pledged  to  obtain  the 
enforcement  of  existing  treaties,  and  her  commercial  interests 
also  are  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

*  Fabricated  log-books,  double  sets  of  papers,  and  assortments  of  flags 
of  every  nation,  are  now  become  sucn  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
that  some  severe  penalties  must  be  agreed  upon,  among  states,  against 
forgeries  of  this  description,  by  which  the  pirate  and  the  slave-captain 
abuse  the  honour  of  every  independent  nation  whose  name  they  dese- 
crate as  much  as  they  disdain  all  sympathy  and  relationship  with  the 
common  interests  of  the  human  race/ 

But  who  are  the  buyers  ?  Were  there  no  market,  no  de- 
mand, the  supply,  ana  the  trade  which  furnishes  it,  might  be 
expected  to  cease  of  themselves.  Our  own  Colonies,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  no  indirect  means  of  importation.  The  American 
trade  is  stated  to  be  seemingly  '  almost  entirely  extinct.*  The 
States  of  Spanish  America  who  were  the  most  interested  in  the 
traffic,  have  shewn  an  eagerness  to  disown  and  prohibit  it. 

.  *  One  of  the  fim^cts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Guatimala, 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  their  con- 
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stkution,  "  every  man  fa  the  Republic  is  free ;  and  no  ofle  wfio  to/km 
refuse  under  its  laws  can  be  a  slave ;  nor  shaH  any  one  be  accounted 
a  citizen  who  carries  on  the  Slave  Trade.11  One  hundred  slaves  fret* 
the  Honduras  escaped  thither  on  hearing  of  this  law ;  and  though  de- 
manded bacjc  by  our  superintendent,  were,  on  Uie  same  principles  by 
which  the  slaves  of  the  Perle  were  brought  up  recently  from  Corn- 
wall by  habeas  corpus,  and  liberated,  allowed  the  shelter  of  the  Jaw 
which  had  proclaimed  them  free,' 

The  com  alluded  to  must  have  beeo  made  generally  fcwmn 
to  our  readers  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journal*  j  but  the 
details  have  not,  perhaps,  been  so  extensively  circulated  •  and 
afe  a  specimen  of  the  Slave  Trade  as  it  now  exuts,  the  fret,  ip  aft 
its  circumstances,  deserves  tp  be  placed  distinctly  before  th* 
Attention  of  our  readers. 

•  About  the  jMb  of  December  last,  a  French  vessel,  tailed  the 
Perle,  belonging  to  St.  Maloes,  under  the  command  of  one  Julie* 
JLegue,  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  on  her  return 
from  SJU  John's  -River,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  crew,  consisting 
only  of  twelve  men ;  the  captain,  supercargo,  and  eight  others,  huvt 
ing,  according  to  the  representations  of  Legue,  died  m  the  coarse  of 
the  voyage, 

'  The  vessel  was  boarded,  and  subsequently  seized,  by  LfeuC.  Rye, 
of  the  Coast-Guard  service.  She  was  found  well  fitted  out*  whb  fell  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  slave-trader,  and  the  hold  adapted  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  reception  of  slaves.  Among  her  other  stores,  there  were 
found,  manacles  and  shackles  in  great  abundance ;  a  bug  chain,  to 
confine  the  unfortunate  creatures  in  gangs;  with  all  the  usud  imple* 
ments  of  Negro  torture,  Among  other  things,  were  casks  of  palm- 
oil,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  black  skin  an  artificial  gloss, 
which,  when  natural,  is  indicative  of  health  and  strength. 

'  Five  poor  creatures  were  found  on  board,  whom  circumstances 
too  clearly  proved  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  wretched  cargo*. 
One  of  them  was  a  young  boy. 

:  '  These  poor  creatures  were  confined  in  the  main  hold,  having  only 
sails  to  lie  upon,  and  afew  pieces  of  coarse  canvas  to  protect  their  bo- 
dies from  the  inclemency  or  the  weather.  Their  brutal  owners-  repres* 
sented  them,,  of  course,  as  part  of  their  crew  ;  but, as  they  understood 
neither  French  nor  English,  nor  any.  other  European  language,  aad 
appeared,  besides,  to  be  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  most  common 
nautical  proceedings,  it  does  not  require  other  evidence  to  shew  the 
falsity  of  this  representation.  But  they  appeared  to  be  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  uses  of  the  slave  tackle  on  board,  and  too  much 
habituated  to  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  so  many  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  are  subjected,  for  any  doubts  to  remain  of  the  character 
ip  which  they  were  confined  on  board  this  vessel.  An  affidavit  was 
made  of  the  fact,  that,  while  the  crew  regaled  on  boiled  beef  and  fish, 
these  poor  Negroes  were  treated  with  the  pot-liquor  and  entrails — 
food  so  nauseous,  that  even  their  hungry  stomachs  rejected  it  witl) 
#*gust, 
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*  Imfredistcly  ob  the  ship's  arrival,  Mn  Hingstone,  $  gentleman  of 
dlatiagsjiihed  humanity  at  Stives,  and  who  has  on  this  occasion^  ealnV 
felted  no  leas  firmness  than  Immunity,  wre$e  tq  Mr.  Wilberforce;  men- 
tioning aome  of  the  fi^  above  stated  Mr.  Wflberfiirce  instructed 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  his  solicitor,  to  take  the  accessary  wbceesfogs ; 
for  restoring  the  poorsbvea  toireedbin;  and  en  rijUfcmtto  was  hn> 
m&tiatelv  made,  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cbcnhibn  Plea*,  who 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  grant  &  HatjctU  Uovpki^^txi  oh  the 
necessarily  ragoe  information  then  obtained,  and  efchiMM  aoocfa  hn^ 
mane  anxiety  forine^eniaiyanent  ana  eouuortaote  tsnaosenon  at  sne 
unibitonate  Negroes.  The  writ  wssvhnmedfyeiy  deanttcbedend* 
•fervfcd;  and  the  slaves,  of course,  brought  mr  shore;  but,  in  oooent 

£rnoe  4f  the  Qlness  of  one  of  the  party*  occaeiofied  by  the  severity** 
'weejnWftS  considerable  time  afapaed  befijru  they  could  be  brought 
So  London,  which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  middle  of  February  ft 
when  they  were  taken  befrre  Lord  Chief  JoaticeB^  inordertotherf 
typing  discharged.  But  here  some  difficulty  arose,  from  their  not  being 
j^  to  spea^  any  European  lanugo,  and  no  person  in  this  country 
feeing  in  be  round  'who  coujd  act  as  an  interpreter.  However,  bjf 
means  of  sjgns  and  gestures,  sufficient  infbrtnatlod  was  ootefoed  fro* 
then*  to  satisfy  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  they  ought  to  b*4ie* 
^charged.   :  •   .-...... 

'  On  his  Lordship's  demanding;the  return  of  the  writ,  it  was  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Welstead,  a  solicitor,  without  any  endorsed  return :  bis  in* 
atructions  being,  he  said,  imperfect,  he  wished  to  arosd  committing 
himself  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  of  the  captain ;  but  stated;  thai 
these  Africans  were*  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  European  crew,  hired 
io  navigate  the  vessel,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  they  should 
be  sent  back,  or  left  where  they  pleased. 

4  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  insulted  on  the  return  being  made  indue 
form,  and  observed  that  the  case  stood  thus :  Anappftcatiod  by  affida* 
vit  had  been  made  before  him,  that  certain  "Negro  stares  were  withht 
ibis  Majesty's  Jurisdiction  of  the  land  of  England,  and  were  hi- course 
of  conveyance  to  be  unlawfully  sold  as  such  ;  he  hair- therefore  issued 
the  King's  writ  for- the  captain  tashew  cause  why  he'detaiaed  these 
persons.  Neither  the  captain  nor  an  instructed  agent  appeared,  but 
the  poor  Africans  did ;  and,  being  there,  he  must  deal  with  themes 
the  Jaw.  warranted,  and  that  law  said,  no  man  could  remain  a  slave  one 
jnoment  after  he  touched  the  soil  of  England.  ,  He  must  inquire  who 
these  poor  men  were,  and  how  they  came  here  ?  and  observed,  thai  it 
was  nonsense  to  talk  of  poor  fellows  like  these  being  hired  as  naviga- 
tors, who  neither  spoke  nor  understood  the  language  of  the  crew ;  that 
there  could  be  no  moral  doubt  of  their  having  been  slaves ;  and  the 
people  of  the  ship  were  doubtless  cautious  how  they  attempted  to  set  up 
a  claim  on  them  as  servants,  knowing  well,  that,  upon  proof  of  slave- 
dealing,  they  would  come  within  the  penal  operation  or  the  slave  pi- 
racy laws. 

4  The  Negroes  were  finally  discharged ;  and  it  was  arranged-that 
Mr.  George  Stephen  should  give  an  undertaking  for  their  safety,  till 
fr#  Majesty's  Government  should  dispose  of  them. .  -     • 
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*  It  appears,  from  such  information  as  has  been  collected  from  them, 
that  the  vessel  was  homeward  bound  from  St.  Jolin's  River,  where  she 
Bad  taken  in  a  cargo  of  344  slaves,  of  whom  seventy  were  women,  and 
about  thirty  or  forty  children  ;  that  all  these,  except  the  five  now  in 
London!  and  two  boys  (who  subsequently  died  and  were  thrown  oves- 
board  during  the  voyage),  were  trans-shipped  at  sea,  into  a  consort  af 
the  Perle,  who  sailed  with  her. 

'in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  made  before  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Best,  for  the  care  of  these  Africans,  they  were  placed  in  the  work- 
house at  Hampstead,  where  they  were  well  taken  care  o£  and  at-  a 
comparatively  small  expense* ,  Whilst  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
measles,  and  suffered  otherwise  most  severely  from  ill  health ;  two  of 
them  died ;  and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  remove  the  others  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  an  order  was  obtained  from  Government  for 
them  to  be  received  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  North  Star*  then 
under  orders  for  Sierra  Leone*  to  which  place  they  are  now  on  their 
passage.'    pp.174— -177. 

To  return  to  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  buyers  of  upft.    The 
chief  markets  for  this  contraband  traffic  in.  flesh  and  Mood 
-    appear  to  be  the  Havannah  and  Brazil.    The  number  of  slaves- 
imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1824,  was' 96,712;  in  1825, 
25,769 ;  but  the  numbers  embarked  were  29,21 1  and  27,075 ; 
4400  having,  in  the.  two  years,  died  on  the  passage.    The  nana* 
ber  imported  into  Bahia  in  1824,  deducting  those  which  were 
re-exported  to  Rio,  and  are  included  in  the  above  account,  was 
2609  $  deaths,  SO  out  of  3187.    In  the  first  half  of  the  follow- 
ittg  year,  the  number  imported  was  150*,  being  in  the  same 
proportion.    The  returns  do  not  give  a  single  defrth  on  the 
passage ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Directors  rtanark,  that 
this  part  of  the  list  is  falsified,  lest  the  real  mortality  should 
attract  attention  to  the  excessive  tonnage.    Instances  are  cited, 
iu  which  this  fraud  has  been  detected.    The  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  Maraaham  during  those  years,  has  not  been  as- 
certained.   In  1822,  it  amounted  to  5648,  besides  165  who 
had  died  on  their  passage ;  and,  as  the  imports  of  both  Rio 
and  Bahia  have  increased  since  then,  there  is  reason  to  cm* 
elude  that  those  of  Maranham  have  not*  diminished.    Thus, 
the  total  number  annually  imported  into  Brazil  apjpears  to  be, 
on  an  average,  considerably,  wove  30,000 ;  and  the  deaths  on 
the  number  embarked  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  from  2600 
to  3000  more :  probably,  ten  per  cent,  would  not  be  too  high 
an  estimate.    The  number  of  slaves  landed  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  the  course  of,  the  year  1824,  is  calcu- 
lated at  upwards  of  16,000,  in  forty-four  vessels,  French  and 
Spanish.    The  authorities  of  that  ttolony  take  no  notice  of 
these  arrival*,  and  their  interested  and  criminal  negligence  is 
seconded  by  the  connivance  of  die  Naval  Department,  and  by 
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the  aWftff  of  the  Spanish  Government.  A  list  is  given'  of 
fire  Fmw  vessels  which  arrived  at  die  Port  of  Havannah  with, 
nearly  1500  negroes,  in  the  firstaix  months  of  .1825.  With  re- 
gard to  the  French  slave-trade,  which  has  now  extended  to, 
Cuba,  it  appears  that  their  traders  swarm  oh  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  - 
and  80  ships,  averaging  about  130  tons,  belonging  to  Rants, 
alone,  are  engaged  in  this  accursed  traffic,  by  which  they  aiw 
said  to  have  cleared  90  millions  of  francs  time  the  Raforatum. 
In  feet,  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  carry  their 
profligacy  as  far  as  ever,  the  French  have  become  the  slave*' 
carriers  of  the  Antilles. 

*  The  Baron  de  Steel's  sketch  of  Seats  leaves  nothing  to  be  added.! 
-The  bare-faced  jrennrswipe  with  which  the  Slave  Trade  b  rjsnfad- 
on,  exceeds  every  thine;  that  I  could  here  imagined  from  what  1  have- 
read  or  heard  on  the  soUaot,  81av*-dealing  u  the  common,  topic  at< 
the  Exchange  and  in  the  oommercial  clans.  They  don't  (eke  even, 
the  trouble  of  concealing  their  human  cargoes  under  the  names,  of 
mules,  bale*,  or  logs.  Insurance,  which  was  at  thirty-three  shilling* 
last  rear,  is  now  as  low  as  twenty-five  shillings,  and  m  great  ■**™tTWTi 
on  the  part  of  the  scnu-ers.  The-  names  of  those  engaged  in  that 
trade  are  a  mystery  to  nobody.  In  order  to  secure,  an  interest  in 
tbett/avour,  the  alaro-deabcs  oblige  moat  of  the  tradsanM*'ws4m> 
they  emoloy-Y«uoh  as  ssjbmafes«,.alnp<hafldlers, dto>  to  take  M 


(gaaeraUy  of  1008  rrancs.each)  &a  part  of  their  dues.  Too  prukeks 
pal  shipbuilders,  though .  tally  aware  of  the  destination  of  tbsir.  wet*. 
sels,  don't  appear  to  naveaoy  direct  interest  in.  the,  trade.  In  saetj) 
it  would  be  uselest  to  bind  them  by  any  other  tie  to  the  OjMtmustsm 
of  the  trade;  for  the  very  form  of  the  vessels  which  they,  build,  ntakeai 
th«n  accomplices  de&cto.  These  vessels,  principally  schooners  aanL 
brigs  of  small  dimensions,  remarkably  well  bunt  for  sailing,  could  act. 
be  used  with  advantage  for  any  lawful  trade.  Their  number,  ancetdV' 
iag  to  the  most  moderate  fabtiUtien,  exceed* eighty,  of  the  average; 
tonnage  of  ISO.  When  they  bare  any -reason  totuspaot  that  one  of- 
their,  vessels,  on  her  return  to  Neatx,  will  be  subjected toaaetaw. 
eyaminarion,  letters  are  seat  out  to  all  the  pilots  on  the  coast  *»  wnrei 
her  off,  andsendhsr.  to  Antwerp,  I  walked  down  th*t}u«t>aad  bed; 
nty  attention  poiiised  by  a  friend  to.  s*ver*l  object*  r«h«&  at*  tesayv 
a  sailor  myself*  might  have  escaped  raj  wlice,  G*m.  juimbar  a£ 
water-casks,  the  sue  and  object  at  which  ffpa)  opt  be  nwasken  byan 
person  who  has  any  practice  ia  that  matter,  were'  lying  «q  tUjsjuav 
ready  for  embarkation.  Four  veaseb,  of  the  bast  possible  cat  fir 
sailing,  were  ia  the  docks  needy  tmisbed.  I  went  on  board-onerf 
them,  which'  had  been  sold  on  the  asest)  morning,  aadwsw  to  be 
launched  in  a  few  days.  The  dimensions  of  the  hatches  clearly  mdi> 
cated  her  destination  at  the  first  sight;  but  thai  b  not  iaN  t  the  plat, 
form,  two  and  a  half  tost  from  the  deckvwas  already  fitted  up  *W  the 
recepdon  of  sieve*.  Seven  other  vessels,  most  evidently  slave  *huw™.. 
Bcbooqers,  brigs,  and  a  lugger— were  afloat  on  the  river ;  one  was  a 
new  ship,  not  yet  named  (  three  had  their  names  struck  out,  which 
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they  generally  do  after  every  voyage ;  the  three  others  were  the  Pntf* 
line,  the  Comtante  of  Nants,  and  Britonne,  106  tons.  I  went  on' 
board  this  last,  which  was  for  sale.  An  iron  kitchen,  of  a  size  suffi- 
cient for  a  man-of-War,  was  fastened  on  the  deck,  as  if  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  this  being  a  slave  ship.  She  had  made  one  successful  voy- 
age ;  and,  though  the  platform  had  been  removed,  the  horrid  smell 
of  the  haman  victims  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  sailor  who  was  on1 
board  as  a  guard  seemed  to  suspect  our  intentions ;  ami  as  I  observed 
that  he  understood  English,  I  thought  the  best  way  would  be  to  ask 
'  him  plainly  how  many  slaves  his  schooner  would  hold*  Upon  this  he 
hesitated,  and  answered,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  '  Well,' 
said  my  friend,  *  how  many  ?  250,  do  you  think  V  '  Rather  more/ 
was  his  reply.  But  this  is  not  all :  1  wanted  something  more  positive, 
and  I  begged  of  my  companion  to  get  some  iron  shackles  for  roe, 
which  I  could  take  to  Paris  as  a  corpus  delicti.  He  said  that  nothing 
could  be  more  easy,  and  walked  into  the  first  blacksmith's  shop  on 
the  quay,  only  requesting  that  I  should  remain  at  a  certain  distance* 
in  order  not  to  excite  suspicion.  The  blacksmith: first  hesitated:  but 
when  my  friend  told  him  that  he  wanted  the  irons  for  some  refractory 
sailors,  on  board  an  American  vessel,  he  was  shewn  to  a  loft,  where 
shackles,  handcuffs,  and  thumb-screws  were  heaped  by  hundreds,  and 
bought  me  the  horrid  samples  that  I  wanted." 

'  Well  might  Mr.  Canning  write  to  our  ambassador  a!  Paris, 
"  Scarcely  an  arrival  takes  place  from  Africa,  without  bringing  with 
it  accounts  that  Slave  Trade  undertakings,  covered  by  the  flag,  and1 
carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,  are  in  activity  from  north-  to 
sooth,  and  from  west  to  east,  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  that  vast 
peninsula ;  and  in  the  African  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  and  else- 
where, French  subjects  are  continually  heard  of  as  fitting  out  vessels 
for  the  Slave  Trade.  In  the  Very  ports  of  France  herself,  these 
undertakings  form  the  entire  and  almost  public  concern  of  companies 
of  her  merchants.  One  of  these  ports,  that  of  Nantz,  seems  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  it ;  and  is  thus  pointed  out  to  the  marked  atten- 
tion of  the  French  Government.  Your  Excellency,  arid  your  prede- 
cessor, have  repeatedly  given  to  the'  French  Minister  the  particulars 
of  these  equipments,  from  their  earliest  state  to  the  time  at  which" 
they  leave  that  port  for  their  ultimate  destination-;  bur  still  these 
proceedings  fo  forward  with  unabated  vigour,  and,  as  it  appears, 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  French  laws  on  tab  subject  are  neither" 
efficient  in  themselves,  even  in  the  heart  of  her  dominions ;  nor  can-* 
it  be  believed  that  they  are  acted  upon  with  integrity.  You  will  sub- 
mit these  statements  to  Che  Government  of  France :  and  you  will  ex-- 
press  a  hope,  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  not  longer  perahy 
on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  a  traffic  which  has  been,  abandoned'  a* 
disgraceful  by  every  other  power  of  the  civilised  world:'9  *  pp.  67—71". 

Surinam  appears  to  be  the  principal  mart  for  slaves  from 
Bissao,  Cacheo,  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  *  The  latter 
colony  is  represented  to  be  '  wholly  devoted  to  the  Slave  Trade, 
'  from  the  Portuguese  governor  down  to  the  free  Black  settlers. 
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*  several  of  whom  have  established  .  a  regular  ••  co 
4  with  ^he  principal  houq^s  ^t  the  Havannah.*  Cayenne  ia  else 
a  slave- mart,  and  Martinique  another;  besides  which,. tkere  ia*  ; 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and/  by  means  of  smuggling,  the  Mau- 
ritius itself.  Altogether,  the  lowest  computation  wUkgipe! 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  human  beings  annual^ 
torn  from.  Africa,  aid,  m  Tiolation  of  every  principle  of  law;: 
humanity,  and  religion,  treated  as  the  vilest  felony— b^jng 
either  murdered  in  the  passage,  or  consigned  to  the  most  calling, 
and  qppressive  slavery.  At  Mozambique,  the  commandapt  atr 
the  Portuguese  Factory  having  provoked  wars  among  the  natives 
for  the  express  purpose  of  cheapening  slaves,  the  price,  in  goods, 
was  only  about  half  a  dollar  each.  The  usual  price  on  the. 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is  between  two  and  three  Spanish  dol*» 
lacs.  On  the  western  coast,  the  price  is  much  higher.  Kussoxr 
children  are  spoken  of  as  very  cheap  at  20  dollars ;  and  by 
some  of  the  intercepted  accounts  of  the  French  purchases,  it 
appears,  that  they  gave  26  or  27  dollars  for  children,  and  about 
79  (nearly  £18)  for  men. 

Such  is  the  system  by  which,  it  was  long  contended,,  our  ow^> 
West  India  Colonies  could  alone  be  maintained*    By  this  in- 
fernal trade,  they  have  been  stocked,  and  the  slavery  which  > 
still,  exists  there,  is  its,  permanent  result    The  fruit  answers  to  ^ 
the  tree  that  bore  it.    They  ere  two  homogeneous  and  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  same  system.    Nantz  now,  is  only  what? 
Liverpool  was ;  and  our  West  India  islands  still  trade  in  men, 
with  this  restriction  merely,  that  they  can  only  grow  slaves;* 
and  must  not  import  them ;— that  they  are  confined  to  an  in- 
ternal trade,  and  can  only  buy  and  sell  the  slave  population* 
of  the  soil,  instead  of  buying  in  Africa.    To  speak .  of  the 
slave-trade  as  abolished  even  in  our  own  colonics,  is  inaccu- 
rate.   What  difference  does  it  make, in  the  principle,  whether., 
aKussoo  child  is  kidnapped  and  sold  to  a  French  trader,  y/ho?, 
buys  to  sell  again,  or  a  negro  child  bojrn  in  Jamaica  is  (ttftt  vpr. 
to  -auction  and  bought  by  a  British  planter  I    The  .bopws  of. 
the  middle  passagp  are  indeed  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the^ 
import  trade  ;  end  could  the  commerce  be  -.totally  destroyed;* 
Am  would  obtain  a  deliverance  from  the  corse  which  hues  *6<' 
long  consigned  her  to  barbarism.   But  the'  sale  of  men,  the- 
home  traffic  in  fifesh,  is  still  unchecked  -atfd  it  is  attended  with  * 
nhis  agCTavatSon,  that  tdhite  blood,  in  numberless  instances,  i* 
mingled  with  that  of  the  African  in  the  marketable  article  called 
anegro*    We  call  this  an  aggravation,  not  because  the  colour 
of  th&  African  Ifmeoa  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  treating . 
him  as  an  animal*  but  because  the  moral  debasement,  the  dere- 
liction of  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  slave-trader,  must  be 
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greater  in  the  case  of  bargaining  away  the  fruits  of  a  licentious 
intercourse  between  his  own  caste  and  the  slaves  and  victims 
of  thai  profligacy. 

But  Dr.  Chalmers  thinks  that  the  West  India  planters  have 
been  unjustly  stigmatised,  intemperately  calumniated.  Many 
humane  and  accomplished  individuals  belong  to  that  much 
injured  body.  The  latter  assertion,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
deny ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  ask— If  they  really  wish  the 
publio  to  distinguish  between  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  be- 
tween the  innocent  inheritor  of  a  slave-plantation,  and  tike 
ruthless  miscreants  who  still  carry  oh  a  piratical  commerce,— 
why  are  not  these  humane  and  accomplished  individuals  found 
foremost  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  African  In- 
stitution,— which  has  for  its  sole  object,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  Africa,  and  to  obtain  the  extinction  of  the  trade  in  slaves  ? 
Is  it  not,  that  they  would  feel  themselves  thereby  involved  in 
conscious  inconsistency?  Thus,  perceiving  the  principle  of 
colonial  slavery  and  that  of  the  *lave  trade  to  be  the  same, 
they  are  held  back  from  opposing  enormities  which  they  abhor ; 
disqualified,  if  not  by  their  private  character,  yet  by  their  po- 
litical condition,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  noblest  exertions 
of  philanthropy.  Why,  what  a  curse  do  these  colonial  estates 
entail  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  their  invo- 
luntary possessors,  when  the  mere  circumstance  of  owning  and 
possessing  slaves,  incapacitates  the  most  humane  and  accom- 
plished of  the  class  for  coming  forward  in  such  a  cause*  Surely, 
there  is  a  moral  emancipation  which  they  too  stand  in  need  of, 
to  enable  them  to  exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  British  citi- 
zens, all  the  functions  of  Christian  men. 

That  no  portion  of  British  capital  is  still  engaged  in  the 
trade  itself,  is,  we  fear,  more  than  can  be  safely  affirmed.  We 
have  understood  that  very  intimate  mercantile  relations  subsist 
between  our  West  India  merchants  and  the  island  of  Cuba,— 
that  sink  of  the  Antilles,  that  Pandemonium  of  the  Western 
hemisphere,  in  which  the  very  dregs  of  the  colonial  system  of 
Spain  seem  to  have  collected  and  settled.  We  should  rejoice 
to  believe  that  French  and  Spanish  capitalists  are  alone  impli- 
cated in  the  nefarious  commerce  of  which  the  Havannah  it  still 
the  emporium. 

However  this  may  be,  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  the  trade  in  men  will  never  be  totally 
extinguished.  The  market  must  be  destroyed,  and  then,  and 
we  are  afraid  not  till  then,  the  supply  will  cease  to  be  furnished 
by  unprincipled  men  at  the  instigation  of  the  Moloch, 
avarice.  Still,  we  would  neither  underrate  nor  discourage  the 
attempts  made  to  check  and  lessen  the  supply,  and  to  render 
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thfl  traffic  as  unprofitable  and  hazardous  as  possible  t  for  crtrf 
thing  that  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  slave,  has  an  indirect 
influence  in  meliorating  %la  condition,  by  making  bint,  more 
valuable  to  his  owner.  Jn  this  point  of  view,  the  present  Re- 
port holds  out  eocoura^g  prospects ;  and  the  exploratory  -nw 
searches  of  onr  adventurous  travellers  in  the  interior  of  A£rio% 
promise  to  lead  eventually  to  the  moat beneflcUl  results.'  .      , ■,. 

*  While  the  Deserts  and  the  savage  character  of  the  Moors,1  it  is 
remarked,  '  warn  strangers  from  the  North ;  whilst  equally  barbarous 
and  comparatively  unknown  nations  close  up  the  East ;  and  the  ap- 
proach from  the  South  is  hitherto  unexplored  ;  U  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  Africa 
must  bend  their  relations  towards  the  West,  The  period  seems 
rapidly  arriving,  when  the  difficulties  of  communication,  once  ima- 
gined insurmountable,  will  have  passed  away.  The  want  of  a  lead' 
ing  power  amongst  the  petty  native  tribes  into  which  the  country 
round  Sierra  Leone  is  broken,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  that 
direction;  but  as  our  reputation  extends,  and  the  experience  of  a 
beneficial  commerce  with  us  is  strengthened,  the  common  interest 
of  all  parties  will  unite  them  (as  in  the  cose  of  the  Alimany)  in  keep- 
ing the  means  of  intercourse  uninterrupted.  The  habits  and  the  arts 
of  Europe  must  make  their  way,  when  they  are  brought  from  a  milder 
school  than  that  of  the  Guinea  trader.  It  is  Sierra  Leone  that  the 
natives  can  reach  most  easily  ;  and  if  they  catch  but  a  few  European 
feelings,  and  learn  but  a  few  of  such  wants  as  regular  industry  of  their 
own  can  alone  enable  them  to  supply,  the  victory  of  civilization  will 
be  won. 

*  But  first  the  Slave  Trade  must  be  put  down.  Nothing  else  can 
rwaove  from  Europe  the  infamy  of  that  established  (act,  in  which  all 
the  travelling  merchants  who  come  to  Sierra  Laooe  an  afrroed,  that 
the  facility  of  travelling  is  regulated  by  the  distance  from  the  coast.* 

After  adverting  to  the  recent  cession  made  by  the  Sherhro 
Bulloms  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  of  territory  extending 
over  100  miles  of  sea-coast,  the  Directors  add  ; 

General  Tamer,  m  his  despatch  of  last  October,  contaaspkued  tl 


result  of  tSMM  cessions  with  the  greatest  satwfiwtinn.  "  As  regards 
the  Slave  Trade,  tho  district  now  ceded  to  us  has  for  many  years  been 
the  theatre  of  the  most  active  operations  in  this,  or  perhaps  **y  other, 
part  of  Africa;  and  the  best  Urfornuttion  wbjefa  I  o*n  collect,  warrants 
my  rating  the  number  annually  exported  at  not  less  than  15,000 ;  alt 
of  whom  will  in  future  be  employed  in  cultivating  tba  soil,  | 


and  collecting  articles  of  export,  and  improving  their  own  eon* 
Nor  will  the  kings  or  headmen  of  these  or  the  surrounding  a 
have,  in  future,  any  interest  in  carrying  oa  those  cruel  and  desola- 


ting wars  which  depopulated  whole  districts.  The  o 
gaged  in  the  war,  and  who  are  an  inland  people,  I  sent 
to  desire  that  they  would  no  longer  carry  on  the  war, 


e  other  parties  en- 
.  I  sent  messengers  to,  - 

jsire  that  they  would  no  longer  carry  on  the  war,  as  I  had  taken 

•he  country  under  toy  protection.     They  expressed  their  willingness* 
2H2 
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to  peace,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  tbemcame  dowivand 
begged  to  be  taken  under  my  protection,  which  was  done.  I  could 
not  remain  long  enough  in  the  Sherbro  to  receive  the  more  distant 
ones ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  about  a  (general 
peace  throughout  these  countries,  and  cause  the  kings  and  chiefs  to 
turn  their  attention  to  more  humane  and  profitable  pursuits."  But 
she  month  following,  this  prospect  widened  further.  **  I  have  re- 
ceived," he  writes,  "  from  chiefs  to  the  northward  of  tUs  colony,  an 
offer  to  give  us  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  and  to  abolish  for 
ever  the  Slave  Trade ;  receiving,  in  return,  our  protection,  and  the 
penefit  of  a  free  trade  with  us;  inviting  me  to  go  and  take  possession 
of  {heir  country,  which  embraces  the  two  rivers  Pongas  and  Moot*,  *> 
celebrated  for  their  slaving  transactions,  and  running  fhf^mh  the 
nK»t  fertile  districts  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Our  nape  ^isivace 
are  spreading  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout  this  part  of  Africa ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  but  I  shall  have  the  nonour,  ere  long,  to  an* 
nounce  the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  for  1000  miles  roiind 
me,  and  a  tenfold  increase  to  the  trade  of  this  colony."  \ 

4  The  Directors  earnestly  hope,  thai  his  Majesty's '  Ministers  have 
determined,  if  not  to  accept  these  offered  cessions  of  territory^  yet  to 
turn  them  to  such  an  account  that  they  may  be  readers  available 
for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  district*.  It  is, 
at  least,  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction,  that  the  native  sovereigns  have 
thus  manifested  a  sense  of  the  miseries  which  this  inhuman  traffic 
entails  on  their  unhappy  country,  sufficient  to  justify  NMr^  Canning's 
last  appeal  to  the  Government  of  France ;  "  whether,  they  can  sdll 
prolong  it,  after  even  this  miserable  pretext  pf  tbetnditionalpopu* 
ferity  of  the  Slave  Trade  among  the  native  chiefs,  ft  fcrmally  dis- 
proved/9   pp.88— 90. 

We  beg.  again  strongly  to  recommend  the  whole  Report  and 
the  Appendix  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. . 

*  ■ 

_  _ ^ ^^^_ _^_  i  _  ^ _^^— . 

Art.  X.  I.  A  CrUique  on  the  Seventeenth  Artick  of  tks<%^^ 

land,  demonstrating  its  Anti-Calvinistic  Sense;. to  which  are  added, 
Observations  on  the  Abstract  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Decrees,  and 
the  natural  Effect  which  its  Adoption  must  have  on  the  Temper 

:  and  Conduct  of  the  Professor.  By  the  Rev.  James  Rooqae*,  A<B. 
Vicar  of  Westharptree,  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  .  Inscribed^  by 
Permission,  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
8vo.  pp.  26.    Bristol,  1826. 

2.  Considerations  on  the  Subject  of  Calvinism  /  and  a  short  Treatise 
on  Regeneration  ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  such  as  feel  interested 
in  the  Enquiry,  whether  Calvinism  be  or  be  nofc  the  Doctripe  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  William  Bruce 
Knight,  A.  M.,  Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Small  8vou  pp.  160. 
London,  1822. 

"flL|  R.  Rouquet  is  a  much  cleverer  man  than  the  Bishop  o* 
^"  Winchester,  for,  within  the  compass  of  six  and  twenty. 
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pages*  he  has  contrived  to  give  as  good  a  *  refutation  of  Calvi- 
nism/ as  his  Lordship  has  been  able  to  effect  by  means  of  a 
heavy  octavo  volume.  The  Vicar  of  Westharptree  has  disco- 
vered that  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  Calvinism, 
lie  assures  us,  is  utterly  and  expressly  condemned  in  the  seven- 
teenth article  of  the  Church  of  England,  as '  a  dangerous  dowft- 
fal,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  many  into  desperation  and 
'  unclean  living/  For,  though  the  Article  does  not  speak  of 
Calvinism  by  name,  but  says,  that  "for  curious  and  carnal  per- 

*  sons  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before 

*  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is  a  most  dan- 
4  gerous  downfal ;'  yet,  as  all  Calvinists  are  manifestly  curious 
and  carnal  persons,  and  all  such  persons  Calvinists,  and  as 
moreover,  all  such  curious  and  carnal  Calvinists  have  conti- 
nually before  their  eyes  that  sentence,  it  is  quite  plain*  that 
Calvinism  is  the  same  thing ;  ergo,  all  Calvinists  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  devil. 

'  What  Calvin's  doctrines  were/  says  Mr,  Rouquet,  4  it  is, 
'  perhaps,  not  needful  to  state :  they  are  well  known/  They 
are  certainly  not  known  to  Mr.  Rouquet ;  at  least,  we  are  bound 
in  charity  to  hope  they  are  not.  His  reading  on  this  subject 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  far  beyond  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Winchester.  He  cites  from  the  latter  writer,  his  infamous  mis- 
representation of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination,  for 
proof  of  which  he  bad  the  temerity  to  refer  to  the  third  book  of 
the  Institutes,  ch.  24,  sect!  14.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Rou- 
quet ever  read  a  page  of  Calvin  in  his  life,  and  he  has,  therefore, 
we  may  presume,  unknowingly  assisted  in  propagating  one  of 
the  grossest  falsehoods  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  an 
unprincipled  party  writer.  We  have  not  Winchester's  book 
at  hand,  but  the  passage,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Rouquet,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  "  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predestination  is  resolved  (as  may  be  esta- 
blished by  sundry  Quotations)  into  the  sole  mil  of  the  Deity  t  both  as  to 
the  electa  and  as  to  the  reprobate  ; — as  to  the  first,  he  asserts  the  decrees 
of  God  to  be  absolute,  without  any  respect  to  faith  in  Christ,  or  a  good 
fife ; — as  to  the  reprobate,  they,  by  the  same  absolute  decree,  are  pre- 
destinated and  determined  to  sin,  and  to  damnation.  Calv.  Inst*  Lib.  in. 
Chap.  24.  Sect.  14.  How  he  keeps  clear  of  making  God  the  author  of 
sin,  it  behoves  his  followers  to  explain."    (  Winchester,  p.  17*)' 

A  few  sentences  from  the  paragraph  referred  to,  will  place  in 
its  true  light  this  flagrant  misrepresentation.  We  need  scarcely 
premise  to  our  readers,  that  we  by  no  means  stand  pledged  to 
approve  or  to  defend  all  that  the  paragraph  contains.  From 
some  of  Calvin's  statements  we  strongly  dissent.    At  the  .same 
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time,  where  his  expression*  are  the  least  defensible,  Ire  belief 
him  to  hare  been  less  Catoimtfic  than  many  of  the  Reformers, 
or  than  the  beads  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  '  That  the  reprobate  obey  not  the  wiw* 
'  of  God  when  made  Icaown  to  them,  is  justly  imjmted  to  the 
«  wickedness  and  depravity  of  their  hearts  \  provided  H  be  at 
<  the  same  time  stated,  that  they  are  abandoned-,  to  this  depra-* 
4  vity,  because  they  have  been  raised  np  by  a  just  but  Ihwarot^ 
4  ehle  judgment  of  God  to  display  his  glory  in  their  condemn 
4  nation,  So,  when  it  is  related  of  toe  sons  of  Eh,  that  they  He* 

*  tened  not  to  his  salutary  admonitions,  «  because  the  lord' 

*  "  would  shy  them  ;"  (1  Sam.  ii,  25);  it  is  no t  denied^  that 
4  their  obstinacy  proceeded  from  their  own  wickedness,  bat  it 
4  is  plainly  implied,  that  though  the  Lord  was  able,  to  soften 

*  their  hearts,  yet,  they  were  left  in  their  obstinacy,  because  hie 
'  immutable  decree  had  predestinated  them  to  destruction/  * 

This  chapter  forms,  perhaps,  the  moat  exceptionable 
part  of  the  whole  work,  and  tew  modern  Cahrhusts  (except 
those  of  Mr.  Vanghan9s  and  Or.  Hawker's  school,  whom  Gal«* 
vin  would  have  disowned  vrith  abhorrence,)  would  venture  to 
subscribe  to  all  its  unguarded  positions.  StiU,  the  glaring  false- 
hood of  Winchester's  representation  can  receive  no  palliation 
from  any  thing  that  we  may  deem  objectionable  in  Cwrin's  Ian* 
guage,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  maintains  nothing  that  can  be 
tortured  into  a  resemblance  to  the  sentiments  aseraed  to  him. 
That  he  held  &  predetermination  to  sin  m  the  **dW,— that  he- 
considered  the  Divine  predestination  as  causing  their  wicked- 
ness,— is  clearly  disproved  by  bis  owrt  language.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  they  are  righteously  left  and  abandoned  to  die  conse- 
quences .of  their  own  depravity.  The  language  of  die  Seven- 
teenth Article  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  ':  Predentin 

*  nation  to  life  is,  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God  whereby  (be* 
4  fore  the  foundations  of  the  work!  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 

*  decreed  by  his  own  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 
4  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  In  Christ  out  of 
4  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation/ 
Calvin  held,  as  included  in  this  position,  that  there  are  those 
whom  he  hath  not  so  chosen,  and  consequently  decreed  mot  to 
deliver ;  that  is,  whom  he  hath  left ;  and  their  predestination  to 
destruction  is  the  mere  negation  of  the  predestination  to  life 
declared  in  the  article.  Those  who,  with  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Mr.  Rouquet,  profess  to  hold  the  Seventeenth  Article,  and,  atther 
same  time,  to  reject  and  refute  Calvinism,  are  bound  to  prove 
that  this  inference  is  inaccurate  and  gratuitous.    When  Calvin* 

*  Allen'a  Translation,  t  Vol  IL  p.  460. 
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says,  speaking  of  the  eons  of  Eli,  that  they  were  lefty  because 
God  had  predetermined  so  to  leave  them,  he  is  not  assigning 
any  cause  of  their  wickedness,  but  merely  a  cause  of  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  Qod  towards  them.  The  '  immutable  de- 
'  cree'  is  represented  as  the  reason  of  the  Divine  conduct,  not 
the  source  or  theirs.  The  error  of  this  great  man  lay  in  presum- 
ing to  assign  the  decrees  of  Ood  as  the  reason  and  cause  of  the 
Divine  proceedings ;  when,  in  fact,  they  form,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  no  reason  at  all.  The  laws  of  God  and  the  promises 
of  God  may  be  considered  as  reasons  of  the  Divine  conduct  to- 
wards us,  because  he  has  deigned  to  bind  himself  by  these 
revealed  declarations  of  his  will  and  purpose,  and  his  truth 
affords  an  infinite  reason  for  his  acting  in  conformity  to  them : 
they  are,  therefore,  among  "  the  things  thai  are  revealed,  which 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  children."  But  a  secret  and  eternal 
decree  can  neither  be  any  reason  tout,  nor  any  reason  in  itself, 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  but  pnnat  be,  if  it  exist  at  all,  the  unknown' 
result  of  an  unknown  reason.  To  say  that  God  abandoned 
Pharaoh  to  his  hardness  of  heart  because  he  had  decreed  so  to 
abandon  him,  is  merely  saying,  that  he  did  so  because  he  did' 
so.  With  the  Eternal,  the  action  and  the  purpose  to  act  are  the' 
same  thing;  time,  which  makes  the  only  difference,  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  that  concerns  the  Divine  nature. # 

It  is  not,  however,  because  Calvin  is  unphilosophical  in  any 
of  bis  reasonings,  that  he  is  the  favourite  object  of  vituperation 
with  the  present  race  of  pigmy  theologians  who  sit  in  high 
places.  What  they  charge  him  with  holding,  he  does  not 
affirm.  And  Winchester's  bold  assertion,  that  he  maintained 
the  decrees  of  God  '  to  be  absolute,  without  any  respect  to  faith 

*  in  Christ  or  a  good  life? — is  at  once  too  palpably  at  variance 
with  every  doctrine  which  Calvin  taught,  to  require  refutation, 
and  too  malignant  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  other  motive1 
than  the  wish  to  defame.  If  a  living  prelate  were  not  a  mot* 
influential  authority  than  a  deceased  one,  Bishop  Horsley  V  caw* 
tion  to  his  clergy  against  the  ignorant  abuse  or  the  greatest  of' 

•  In  another  place,  however,  Cabin  thus  explains  himself  on  thfe 
head:  *  If  predestination  is  no  other  than  a  dispensation  of  Divine  jus* 
4  tice;  mysterious  indeed,  hot  liable  to  no  blame,  since  H  is  certain 
'"  they  were  not  unworthy  of  being  predestinated  to  that  fate;  it  » 

*  equally  certain,  that  the  destruction  they  incur  by  predestination-is 
'  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice.  Besides,  their  perdition  de» 
€  pends  on  the  Divine  predestination  in  such  a  manner  that  the  causa 

*  and  matter  of  it  are  found  in  themselves.    Wherefore  let  us  raffter' 

*  contemplate  thetoident  cause  of  condemnation  tohichis  nearer  to  us*  in 

*  the  corrupt  nature  of  mankind y  than  search  after  a  hidden  andaltoge- 
1  ther  incomprehenswk  one  in  the  predesHnatson  of  God' 
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the  Reformers  would  not  obtain  so  much  less  deference  tlmr 
the  flimsy  i  Refutation'  of  Bishop  Tomline. 

We  may  be  thought  to  be  paying  more  attention  to  Mr. 
Rouquet  than  so  insignificant  a  production  warrants ;  but 
feeble  as  it  is,  it  is  the  echo  of  assertions  loudly  and  continu- 
ally reiterated  in  higher  quarters,  and  on  this  account  we  have 
noticed  it.  The  main  pretence  for  representing  the  senti- 
ments of  Calvin  as  at  variance  with  the  Seventeenth  Article,  is. 
founded  on  the  words  chosen  in  Christ,  which,  it  is  affirmed* 
were  designedly  used  to  exclude  and  oppose  the  Calviniatic 
doctrine. 

*  Here/  says  Mr.  Rouquet,  *  the  question  presents  itself,  How  are 
they  chosen  in  Christ  ?  By  an  irrespective  decreet  or  not?  /Cranmer's 
plan  was  to  avoid  the  Cafvinistic  question  of  Decrees,  and  to  teach 
dnry  an  election  in  Christ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  not  only  closely 
adheres  to  Scripture,  but  virtually  includes  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Christian  covenant  under  the  notion  of  Election.1 

Archbishop  Laurence  has,  if  we  recollect  right*  urged  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind ;  with  what  utter  ignorance  of  Calvin's 
writings,  the  following  citation  will  shew. 

«  As  it  is  erroneous,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  election 
upon  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  by  which  we  discover  our  interest  in 
election ;  so,  we  shall  observe  the  best  order,  if,  in  seeking  an  asstnv 
ance  of  our  election,  we  confine  our  attention  to  those  subsequent 
signs  which  are  certain  attestations  of  it.  Satan  never  attacks  the 
faithful  with  a  more  grievous  or  dangerous  temptation,  than  when  he 
disquiets  them  with  doubts  of  their  election,  and  stimulates  to  an  im- 
proper desire  of  seeking  it  in  a  wrong  way.  I  call  it  seeking  m  a 
wrong  way»  when  miserable  man  endeavours  to  force  his  way  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  to  penetrate  even  to  the  high- 
est eternity,  that  he  may  discover  what  is  determined  concerning 
him  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  Then  he  precipitates  himself  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  profound  of  an  unfathomable  gulf;  then  be  entangles 
himself  in  numberless  and  inextricable  snares ;  then  he  sinks  himself » 

in  an  abyss  of  total  darkness. This  temptation  is  the;  more  fatal, , 

because  there  is  no  other  to  which  men  in  general  have  a  stronger 
propensity.  For  there  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found,  whose  mind 
is  not  sometimes  struck  with  this  thought,  Whence  can  you  obtain - 
salvation  but  from  the  election  of  God;  and  what  revelation  have 
you  received  of  election  ?  If  this  has  once  impressed  a  man,  it  either 
perpetually  excruciates  this  unhappy  being  with  dreadful  torments, 

or  altogether  stupefies  him  with  astonishment... Therefore,  if  we* 

dread  shipwreck,  let  us  anxiously  beware  of  this  rock,  on  which  none  • 
ever  strike  without  being  destroyed.    But,  though  the  dismissing  of. 
predestination  may  be  compared  to  a  dangerous  ocean ;  yet,  in  tra- 
versing it,  the  navigation  is  safe  and  serene,  and  I  will  also  add  plea- 
sant, unless  any  one  freely  wishes  to  expose  himself  to  danger*    For, 
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ns  these  who,  in  order  to  gain  on  assurance  of  their  election*  examine 
into  the  eternal  counsel  ef  God  without  the  word,  plunge  themsehes 
into  a  fetal  abass,  so,  they  who  investigate  it  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
manner,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  word,  derive  from  such  inquiry  th* 
benefit  of  peculiar  consolation.    Let  this,  then,  be  our  way  of  inquiry  %. 
to  bepnond  end  with  the  calling  of  God.......^ 

'  in  the  first  place,  if  we  sqeic  toe  fatherly  clemency  and  propitious1 
heart  of  God,  our  eyesxntpt  be  directed  to  Christ,  in  whom  alone  the' 
Father  is  well  pleased.  If  we  seek  salvation,  life,  and  the  immortality1 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  recourse  must  be  had  to  no  other ;  for  tie 
alone  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the  Anchor  of  Salvation,  and  (he  Heir 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  what  is  the  end  of  Election,  but 
that,  being  adopted  as  children  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  may  by 
his  favour  obtain*  salvation  and  immortality  ?  Toe  personal  therefore, 
whom  God  hath  adopted  as  his  children,  he  is  said  to  have  chosen,  net 
in  themselves,  but  in  Christ,  became  it  was  imoossible  for  Him  to  love 
them,  except  in  him,  or  to  honour  them  with  the  inheritance,  of  his 
kingdom,  unless  previously  made  partakers  of  him.  Bmt,  tfwe  are 
chosen  in  him,  tbe  shall  find  no  assurance  of  salvation  in  ourselves, 
nor  even  in  God  the  Father,  considered  alone,  abstractedly  from  the 
Son.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mirror  in  which  it  behoves  us  to  con- 
template our  election,  and  here  we  may  do  h  with  safety.  For,  as 
the  Father  hath  determined  to  unite  to  the  body  of  his  Son,  ail  %ho 
are  the  objects  of  his  eternal  choice,  that  he  may  have  as  his  children 
all  that  he  recognises  among  his  members,  we  have  a  testimony  suffi* 
ciently  clear  and  strong,  that,  if  we  have  communion  with  Christ* 
we  are  written  in  the*  book  of  life.'* 

The  coincidence  of  this  language  and  of  the  whole  train  of 
thought  with  the  doctrine  and  sentiment  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article,  is  so  striking  and  complete,  that  Were*  we  to  judge 
merely  from  internal  evidence,  we  inight  conclude  that  articled 
to  have  been  framed  by  no  other  person  than  the!  great  Re* 
former  himself.  la  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  h£ 
holds  similar  language..  '  In  Christ  o,  ergo  extra  nosjii  his 
comment  on  Eph.  1,  4,  8cc.f  And  indeed,  neither  Calvin  n6r 
Calvinism  knows  any  thing  of  any  other  election  than  ait  elec- 
tion; in  Christ.  " 

We  may  now^isaus*  Mr.  Rouquet  with  one  word  of  advice^ 
His  prinapal^ajin  appears  to  hft4o  set  up  Cranmer  as  the  apos~ 
tie  of  the  English  Cnurch,  and  to  represent  him  as  opposed 
alike  in  doctrine,  spirit,  and  character,  to  John  Calvin,  the 
4  despotism,  and  cruel  resentment '  of  whose  faith,  we  are  told, 
were  soon  manifested  in  the  case  of  Servetus.  From  this  com- 
parison we  should  infer,  that  there  is  another  book  besides 
Oalvhrfi  Institutes,  with  which  Mr.  Houquet  is  very  indifferent- 

a  i  - — _.  .  -  : — ~~ 

•  Allen's  Calvin :  vol.  iL  pp.  447-^-50. 
f  See  the  passage  cited.  Bclec  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  174,  5* 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.-  2  I 
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ly  acquainted,  namely,  the  history  of  England.  With'  no  wfnh 
to  vindicate  the  Geneva  Reformer  in  mat  atrocious  departure 
from  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
that  the  murder  of  Servetus  was  a  deed  of  greater  enormity 
than  that  of  Joan  Bocher,  and  the  -  subsequent  execution  of 
George  Van  Paris,  both  of  which  were  the  acts  of  Cranmer. 
As  a  matter  of  prudence,  then,  we  recommend  Mr.  Rou- 
quet to  say  nothing  more  in  future  upon  this  point*  lest  it  should 
Strike  his  readers  that  Cranmer  was  the  worse  Cafoimtt  of  the 
two.  As  to  his  vulgar  and  virulent  aqpejpibns  on  the  moral 
character  of  Calvinists  in  general,  in  whom*,  he  says,  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  the  current* of  their  vices**— they  form  an  ad- 
mirable exemplification,  of  his  notions  of'  charity,  that  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  Christians.1  For  some  of  his  blasphemous,  ex* 
pressions,  ignorance  in  a  clergyman  is  a  poor  apology. 
•  Mr.  Rouquet  asserts,  that  the  Lord  Bishop  ofBatb  and 
Wells  kindly  perused  this  Critique  in  the  manuscript,  And  per- 
mitted it  to  be  inscribed  to  him,  aaa  mark  of  his  approbation. 
The  first  part  of  this  statement  we  cannot  believe :  the  very 
supposition  were  an  insult  to  his  Lordship's  understanding* 

Mr.  Knight's  book  is  a  production  of  the  same  school  as 
Mr.  Rouquet's  Critique*  It  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
public,  and  we  notice  it  now,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking, that  the  Examining  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Van  Mildert, 
as  well  as  the  Vicar  of  Westharptree,  has  thought  proper  to 
insert  as  '  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort/  the  pretended  ab- 
breviation of  them  by  Tilenus  ;  either  wilfully  concealing/  or 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  no  such  articles  were  ever  issued  by 
that  Synod,  and  that  the  whole  was  an  impudent  liljel.  '  I 
'  have  long  been  aware/  remarks  Mr.  Scott,  after  citing  the 
original  articles,  '  that  there  is  no  new  thine  under  the  sun ; 
'  and  that "  speaking  all  manner  of  evil  falsely*  of  the  dis- 
'  ciples  of  Christ,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  and  that  mis- 
'  representing  and  slandering  men  called  Calvinists,  'has  been 
'  very  general,  ever  since  the  term  was  invented.  But  I  own, 
'  I  never  before  met  with  so  gross,  so  barefaced,  and  so  inex- 
1  cusable  a  misrepresentation  as  this,,  in  all  my  studies  of 
'  modem  controversy.  It  can  onlv  be  equalled  by  the  false 
'  testimony  borne  against  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  as  recorded 
'  in  holy  writ  But  is  that  cause  likely  to  be  in  itself  good 
1  and  of  God,  which  needs  to  be  supported  by  so  unhallowed 
'  weapons  ?,# 

Mr.  Knight  is  so  obliging  as  to  inform  us,  that  *  the  question 
'  with  respect  to  Calvinism  has  been  completely  set  at  rest.9 

«• — — ■ 

*  Scott's  «  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort."    p.  199. 
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is  high  time  that  it  were ;  but,  so  long  as  reviling  the  memory 
this  great  Reformer,  and  ,ignorantfy  misrepresenting  his 
ctrines,  are  the  ready  way  to  ecclesiastical  advancement,  the 
estion  never  will  be  settled,  for  needy  or  ambitious  clerks 
II  still  be  scribbling  about  it  and  about  it. 


t.  XI.  The  Labours  of  Idleness  ;  or  Seven  Nights*  Entertainment, 
By  Guy  Penseval.  Small  8vo.  pp.  330.  Price  9s.  6d.  London. 
1826. 

F  does  not  require  the  vitga  dtvitta  to  detect  die  fine  ore  ef 

genuine  talent  beneath  the  green  surface  of  these  compose 
ns,  although  the  vein  sometimes  lies  deep,  and  the  propor- 
n  of  alloy  is  considerable.  Whoever  Guy  Penseval  may  be, 
is  capable  of  better  things  than  this '  laborious  idleness.9 

his  present  performance,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly ;  and 
:,  were  the  prose  as  good  as  the  poetry,  the  wit  as  genuine 
the  feeling,  the  sentiments  as  correct  as  the  descriptions  afre 
iphical,  the  matter  uniformly  equal  to  the  style,  and  the 
thor  equal  to  himself,— we  should  have  had  a  pleasing  task 
perform,  in  recommending  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  a 
rk  displaying  real  genius,  but,  we  are  now  compelled  to  add, 
kius  not  brought  under  proper  cultivation,  ana,  if  we  may 

allowed  the  expression,  not  xome  to  its  proper  flavour, 
ian  of  the  Vale  is  a  delightful  jeu  de  fantaisie.  This  play- 
ow  of  Ariel  leaves  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  far  benind. 
3  tale  reminds  us  of  those  rare  and  exquisite  visions  of  the. 
ow,  in  which  the  imagination  seems  carried  beyond  its  wak- 

powers,  which  leave  a  blank  when  they  vanish,  and  we  in 
a  court  sleep  in  the  hope  of  dreaming  them  over  again.  Our 
ders  shall  hear  her  voice. 

*  I've  been  roaming !  I'ye  been  roaming  I 

Where  the  meadow  dew  is  sweet, 
And  like  a  queen  I'm  coming 
With  its  pearls  upon  my  feet. 

4  I've  been  roaming !  I've  been  roaming ! 

O'er  red  rose  and  lily  fair, 
And  like  a  sylph  I'm  coming 

With  their  blossoms  in  my  hair. 

*  Pve  been  roaming !  I've  been  roaming  f 

Where  the  honeysuckle  creeps, 
And  like  a  bee  I'm  coming 
With  its  kisses  on  my  lips. 
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*  I've  been  roaming!  Pve  been  roaming !  .* 

Over  hill  and  over  plain, 
And  like  a  bird  I'm  coining 

To  my  bower  back  again.9 

This  creature  of*  the  elements  passes  for  the  only  daughter 
of  a  solitary  widow,  of  whose  lone  habitation  the  narrator  is  an 
inmate,  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  wild  vale  for  the 
benefit  of  bis liealth  after  an  attack  of  nervous  disorder. 

'  Her  mother  has  often  told  me  that  she  did  not  know  how  Lilian 
subsisted.  She  would  never  sit  down  to  a  regular  meal,  but  would 
sometimes  take  a  morsel  of  bread  with  her  when  she  purposed  a  dis- 
tant excursion,  and  even  this  would  be  found  strewed  on  some  path- 
way for  the  birds  who  might  happen  to  light  there.  She  was  impa- 
tient of  confinement;  and  often  when  her  mother  h|ul  seen  her 
to  bed,  on  going  into  her  room  an  hour,  after,  it  would  be  found 
empty,  and  Lilian  escaped  unseen  to  wander  by  moonlight  in  the 
▼alley.  This  happened  frequently  during  my  residence  there ;  and 
once  being  excited  by  curiosity,  I  went  out  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  her  in  the  bottom  of  a  dell— drinking  dew  out  of  the  cups  of 
flowers.  "  Lilian/9  said  I,  •*  why  have  we  lost  you  ?"  "  My  sisters ! 
my  sisters !"  answered  she  impatiently.  "  What  sisters  ?"  "  Look ! 
look !"  said  she,  pointing  to  some  fantastic  shapes  into  which  the 
spray  of  the  distant  cataract  was  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
moon.  "  I  see  nothing  but  the  river  foam  dancing  in  the  moonbeams.99 
"  These,"  she  replied,  "  these  are  my  sisters*— the  only  sisters  Lilian 
ever  knew :  Listen  !  do  they  not  speak  to  each  ether  i"  "  Come, 
you  are  too  romantic,  Lilian,  the  water,  as  it  falls,  murmurs  indistinctly* 
and  at  this  distance  misleads  you.'9  "  Nearer  then  I99  said  the  girt* 
"  I  must  hear  what  they  say.  And  before  I  could  interpose,  she 
rushed  to  the  brow  of  the  cataract  and  disappeared.  Utternig  a  cry 
of  terror,  I  followed,  and  just  as  I  had  reached  the  spot  where  she 
vanished,  her  mother  came  to  tell  me  that  Lilian  had  ^returned  to 
the  cottage.  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  lost  in  astonishment  at  >  this 
singular  occurrence.  In  the  morning,  when  her  mother  expostulated 
with  Lilian  about  the  imprudence  of  wandering  in  the  night  air,  she 
replied  in  a  roundelay : 

'  The  wren  hath  her  nest  at  the  root  of  a  tree, ' 
And  the  tufted  moss  is  the  couch  of  the  bee, 
Where  rain. nor  cold  hath  power  to  harm  her; 
The  bed  of  the  eagle  is  built  in  the  sky, 
And  the  bittern  in  rushes  doth  nightly  lie ; 
Then  why  should  Lilian's  bed  .be  warmer  ? 

'  Her  senses  were  incontestably  more-  acute  than  bejobgs  to  the 
nature  of  mortality.  She  would  often  stop  in  the  midst  ef^ur  con- 
versation, to  listen,  as  she  said,— to  the  wind  walking  oyer  the  flow.T 
ere ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  little  time  I  would  perceive  t|ie  breeze.  \o 
swell  into  a  transient  gust  as  it  passed  by  the  .place  Where  we  stood.' 
Whether  in  some  instances  her  roma&tic  imagination  might  not  have 
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suggested  ideal  murmurs,  I  wfll  not  decide,  but  ber  delicate  peroep* 
tione  of  sound  were  mostly  verified  by  fact.  I  remember  sitting  with 
ber  one  sunny  day  on  the  river  bank,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the 
▼ale*  when,  after  a  fit  of  contemplative  silence,  upon  my  addressing 
myself  to  break  it,  she  raised  her  head,  end  motioning  me  to  be  still, 
began  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
mixed  murmur  which  rises  from  the  breast  of  the  woodland  hi  summer 
tisse,  a  kind  of  irregular  cbatot—  • 

•  Hear!  hear! 

Hew  the  vaMieHs  tinkle  all  around, 

As  the  sweet,  wind  shakes  thorn    hear  1 
What  a  wild  and  sylvan  sound  1 

Hear!  hear! 
How  the  soft  waves  talk  beneath  the  bank ! 
And  rash  sighs  to  willow— hear ! 

The  reed  to  the  osier  dank. 

•Hear!  hear! 
How  the  blue  fly  bines  in  the  air 
With  his  voice  in  his  tiny  wings    hear ! 

He  sings  at  his  flowery  fare. 

*  Hear  I   hear! 

How  the  wood-bird  murmurs  in  the  dark, 
And  the  distant  cuckoo  chimes— hear  1 
From  the  sun«cloud  trills  the  lark. 

«  She  could  discriminate  accurately  between  the  soents  of  flowers 
of  the  same  species,  so  as  to  name  them  blindfold.  Her  sight  was  so 
fine  that  she  would  detect  the  minnows  lying  on  the  bed  of  a  Hrceifar 
sjs  the  darkest  weather,  when  to  me  they  were  indistinguishable  from, 
the  slimy  pebbles  of  the  bottom ;  on  putting  down  a  straw  fo  the  place 
she  pointed  out,  they  flitted.    Her  other  senses  were  equally  ditrrimt- 


•  But  in  what  abe  chiefly  resembled  our  notions  as  a  anirit,  was  theli^ 
seas,  grace,  and  peculiar  swiftness  of  ber  motion.  Something  betweeji 
flying  and  dancing.  Her  movements  were  so  rapid,  that  sometimes  4 
required  no  greet  stretch  of  superstition  to  believe  that  sne  actually 
vanished  into  the  air.  The  wild  and  restless  life  she  led,  wandering 
over  hill,  dell,  rock,  and  precipice,  had  given  an  elasticity  to  her  foot, 

liffhti 


which  made  her  seem  to  trend  on  air  i  whilst  the  slightncss  of  ber 
limbs,  formed  on  the  ssost  delicate  model  of  beauty  and  grace,  ap- 
peared, by  the  tremulous  instability  which  they  gave  to  her  frame,  to 
indicate  a  necessity  for  perpetual  and  ew» varying  motion.  I  bad 
often  dreamed  of  Attendant  Spirits,  Sylphs,  Hourtes,  Semi-deities, 
and  imagined  beings  partaking  of  a  double  nature,  the  spiritual  and 
corporeal,  bemgs  of  an  intermediate  class,  whose  outlines  and  figures 
were  hitman,  but  whose  form  was  insubstantial ;  whose  actions,  habitSt 
and  thoughts  were  not  preternatural,  nor  supernatural  wholly,  but 
such  as  human  actions,  habits,  and  thoughts  would  be  when  refioed  by 
some  celestial  alchemy,  Twhich  would  dear,  them  of  their  grossnese 
without  divesting  them  of  their  specific  essence:  with  such  visionary 
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beings  had  my  waking  dreams  been  peopled,  but  never  until  now 
were  these  conceptions  apparently  realized.  This  creature  adequate* 
ly  represented  my  preconceived  notion  of  an  intermediate  being.' 

The  whole  of  this  Tale  is  in  the  Writer's  best  style ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  style  of  auiet  elegance  and  serious  gayety :  '  Love's 
•  Devotion  is  in  a  aeeper  strain,  simple  and  touching,  and  shews 
that  the  Narrator  mistakes  his  forte  when  he  aaftumea  the  mask 
of  levity,  and  attempts  *  cajolery  and  badinage/  We  shall 
make  room  for  another  extract,  taken  from  this  Tale. 

'  Jenny  Llewellyn  had  fallen  in  love,  about  a  year  before  her  death, 
with  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  lived  some  miles  off  in 
the  country,  and  he  had  returned  her  passion  with  every  mark  of  sin- 
cerity. Being  an  orphan,  an  old  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  propriety  of  conduct,  had  taken  her  as  a 
sort  of  companion,  and  given  her  some  slight  education.  But  her 
lover  in  the  mean  time  had  seen  another  girl,  whose  wealth,  as  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  neighbouring  grazier,  made  her  appear  to  both  him 
and  his  father  (especially  the  latter)  a  much  better  match  than  sim- 

Ele,  portionless  Jessy.    He  married  his  new  love,  and  hvbroke  Jessy's 
eart.    She  had  been  always  very  delicate ;  a  slight  blast  of  misfor- 
tune was  enough  to  kill  so  tender  a  flower.    She  fell  into  a  decline, 
which  was  the  more  fatal,  as  she  studiously  concealed  the  cause  of  it ; 
and  her  mistress,  finding  her  now  useless  as  a  companion,  had  dis- 
missed her  with  a  few  guineas  and  her  blessing,  to  recover  or  die  as 
she  might.     Can  there  be  imagined  a  picture  more  affecting  than  this 
poor  girl,  with  an  aching;  heart,  a  burning  brow,  and  a  step  faltering 
with  sickness,  quitting  the  roof  which  refused  to  shelter  her,  and  seek- 
ing wistfully  for  a  quiet  spot  where  she  might  lay  down  her  head  and 
die  ?    But  she  did  find  a  pitying  bosom,  wherein  to  pour  out  her  an- 
guish and  her  sorrows ;  she  did  find  a  roof,  though  ah  humble  one, 
to  shelter  and  conceal  her;  she  died,  if  not  in  happiness,  at  least  in 
peace,  with  the  certainty  of  a  tear  at  her  departure,  and  a  flower  on 
her  grave.    Her  friend  Ellen  was  alone  privy  to  the  grief  of  which  she 
was  dying  :  to  her  cottage  she  repaired,  where  all  toe  little  offices  of 
kindness  and  attention,  which  the  most  disinterested  affection  could 
suggest,  were  fulfilled  with  a  sedulity  as  unremitting  as  it  was  vain. 
She  never  uttered  a  complaint ;  rarely  spoke  of  him  who  had  forsaken 
her ;  and  then  only  in  terms  of  unabated  love  and  sweet  forgiveness. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  deserve  him ;  said  that  it  was  no 
wonder  he  preferred  one  who  was  so  handsome,  and  so  rich,— neither 
of  which,  she  remarked  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile,  she  could  pretend  to 
be :  she  was  persuaded  he  had  only  yielded  to  the  authority  of  his  ra- 
ther; and  added,  that  even  if  he  had  forgotten  her  a  little  unkindly, 
she  forgave  him  with  all  her  heart :  she  besought  Heaven  that  he 
might  live  happily  with  his  beautiful  wife,  and  never  feel  a  pang  of  re- 
morse on  account  of  his  treatment  of  her,  to  embitter  his  Hfe  for  a  mo- 
ment.   Thus  she  gradually  declined :  her  cheek  lost  all  mi  delicate 
freshness,  her  eye  assumed  the  unearthly  lustre  whith  often  precedes 
dissolution,  her  strength  went,  and  even  her  voice  sank  into  a  gentle 
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whisper  that  could  scarce  be  hoard  beyond1  her  pflfow.  After  linger- 
ing a  few  months  in  this  way,  the  died  on  her  -friend  1  bosom,  with  a 
smile  that  told  how  happy  she  was  to  leave  a  world  which  had  used 
her  unoffending  spirit  so  hardly.' 

'  Jessy  bad  even  (but  thii  was  a  aecret  to  all  except  her  friend 
Ellen)  written  a  mat  deal  of  poetry,  and  the  Tillage  wat  surprised  by 
hearing  songs  about  love,  weddings,  perjured'  swains,,  and  broken 
hearts,  winch  the  oldest  inhabitant*  could  not' remember  amongst  all 
the  traditionary  melodies  of  the  place.  I  asked  to  see  tome  or  theae 
composition*,  but  Ellen  told  me,  the  manuscripts  had  all  keen  destroy- 
ed as  soon  as  the  writer  of  them  had  learned  them. pat  off,  lest  the, 
might  be  discovered  by  her  handwriting  ;  For  it  appears  that  she  had 
instinctively  the  fear  of  being  considered  a  blue-Stocking,  One  of 
them  only,  which  she.  bad  Written  a  short  time  before  her  death,  and 
which  Ellen  had  begged  of  her  as  a  keepsake,  remained  in  existence.' 
It  waa  carefully  locked  up  in  a  little  box  which  Stood,  upon  a  high 
shelf  over  the  chimney-niece,  and  the  poor  girl,  as  she  took  it  out  to 
show  it  me,  again  bunt  into  a  flood  of  tears,  kissed  it  several  tiroes,  end 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  a  pretty  long  scroll,  written  in  a  weak 
and  illegible  hand,  but  the  words  almost,  all  spelled  accurately,  and  the. 
grammar  by  no  means  wo  defective  as  ope  would  have  expected.  t 
entreated  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  readily  granted,  with 
an  appearance  too  of  satisfaction  that  I  seemed  to  value  the  treasure 
so  highly.' 

<  Oh,  tell  ye  not  my  tower, 
Lest  be  perchance  should  sorrow  at  the  tale, 
That  from  the  time  we  parted  .     , 

My  cheek  grew  palei. 
lusn  not,  thou,  *  '    '  " 
Beauteous,  I  own,  as  the  bright 
Tell  him  not  that  I  died 
Love-lorn  and  broken-hearted, 

*  Say  not  bow  I  have  perished ; 
Oh !  no,  no,  no,— say  you  not  that  I  pined, 
Because  I  was  forsaken, 
Or  be  unkind  : 
Say  that  for  his  sweet  wife  I  ever  prayed, 
And  that  his  dear,  dear  name  I  ever  cherished, 
Till  I  to  sleep  was  laid 
Where  I  shall  never  waken. 

.*  Let  him  not  see  me  carried 
To  my  cold  grave :  toll  not  the  passing  boll, 
For  be  might  haply  sadden 
To  hear  that  knell ; 
I  would  not  oust  him  an  unhappy  tear  ••— 
But  should  be  come,  and  ask — who  died  unmarried  ? 
Who  lies  i' the  white-plumed  bier?— 
Say'  'tis  some  unknown  maid*. 
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'  Bury  me  'neath  the  willow 
That  mourns  in  the  far  corner  of  the  green : 
Amid  iu  drooping  tresses 
Will  not  be  seen 
So  small  a  tomb,  as  mine*    Garland  it  gay 
With  flowers*  to  hide  the  name  above  my  pillow ; 
Then,  if  he  pass  that  way, 
He  shall  not  know  'tis  Jessy's. 

i 

*  But  should  he  learn  my  story, 
Bid  him  not  weep,  nor  my  sad  fate  deplore: 
Saythat  I  would  not  have  him 
Thihk  of  it  more : 
Remind  him  of  how  pale  I  used  to  be, 
And  like  to  die.— If  he  should  be  too  sorry, 
Give  him  this  kiss  for  roe, 
And  tell  him  I  forgave  him/ 

These  stanzas  have  both  the  air  and  the  spirit  of  some  of.the 
happiest  specimens  of  our  early  Eriglish  poetry,  and  the  stanza 
seems9  by  its  intricate  and  broken  harmony,  to  wind  round  the 
feelings. 

We  regret  that  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  should  be  in  so 
'  much  less  pleasing  a  style.  '  The  Enchanted  Lyre9  ia  *  sweet 
*  by  fits,'  but  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it,  and  the 
pauses  are  sometimes  very  indifferently  filled  up,  more  especi- 
ally when  G.  P.  lapses  into  badinage  and  satire.  The  Shep- 
herd of  Toppledown  hill  is  clever,  but  the  coarseness  and  pro- 
faneness  or  some  parts  are  ill  atoned  for  by  the  Geoffrey-Cray- 
on-like  touches  thrown  into  others.  The  Dead  Man's  Dream 
may  borrow  something  like  an  apology  from  Dante  and  his 
monkish  originals ;  but,  in  plain  prose,  such  recitals  are  as  re- 
volting as  they  are  objectionable :.  their  tendency  at  least, 
though  not  their  design,  is  decidedly  irreligious.  This,  indeed, 
is  too  much  the  character  of  the  volume  ;  and  were  it  not' that 
we  hope  much  better  things  from  the  Author,  we  should  scarcely 
have  felt  justified  in  bestowing  so  much  attention  upon  a  work 
which  we  cannot,  after  all,  recommend.  Were  the  irreligion'by 
which  it  is  marked  merely  negative,  even  then,  to  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader,  the  moral  influence  of  excluding  every 
Christian  sentiment  from  the  range  of  thought,  and  pf  feigning 
heathenism,  is  positively  vicious  and  dangerous.  But  we  regret 
to  say,  that  .there  occur  a  few  passages  demanding  still  severer 
reprobation.  We  allude  more  especially  to  the  flippant  refer- 
ence to  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  at  p.  89,  and  theinfidel 
sentiment  in  the  second  stanza  at  page  102,  which,  though  pkt 
into  the  mouth  of  a  '  wild  bee/  stems  too  much  like  that  of  the 
poet.    It  is,  at  all  events,  a  verse  whioh,  '  dying,  he  vMl  wish  to 


J 
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*  blot.'  At  page  67,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  writer's rbett3r 
mind,  and,  though  the  couplet  affirms  more. than  holds  true  of 
every  solitary,  it  will  be  well  if  it  answers  its  purpose  in  re- 
minding the  Author  of  Him  who,  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume,  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  t 

■  ■  i  ■     i    i  i        ■    ■  ^ 

•    '  t      '     •  j 

Art.  XII.    My  Early  Days.    By  Walter  Ferguson/.  Esq.    18me. 

pp.  160.    Price  2s.    Edinburgh.  J828. 

T^HIS  is  a  very  little  book,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  ha^e 
-"*  a  long  review.  It  claims,  however,  to  be  selected  from  the 
crowd  of  similar  publications,  for  the. high  degree  of  merit  at- 
taching to  it,  and  the  force  and  excellence  of  the  .moral  lesson 
conveyed  by  the  tale.  It  is  beautifully  written,  arid  were  we 
to  speak  of  it  as  warmly  as  we  felt  disposed  to  do  under  the 
fresh  impression  of  the  perusal,  we  might  be  suspected  of  par- 
tiality or  extravagance.  The  unpretentiihg  oharafctef  dthhh 
publication,  and  the  unpromising"  look  it  derives  from  anu^y 
wood-cut  given  as,  a  frontispiece,  bad  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to 
its  claims.  But,  after  we  had  taken  it  up,  we  could  not  1.4y  it 
down  till  we  had  finished  it;  and  an  extract  9r  two,  will,  we 
think,  induce  every  one -of  our  readers  to  follow  our  example. 

*  The  school-Jiouse  of  Glen  O,  the  only  temple  of  Minerva  th^t 
existed  in  the  yalley,  was  as  unobtrusive  and  primitive,  a  fabric  as 
ever  it  pleased  the  arts  and  sciences  to  pitch  upon  for  their  residence. 
To  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
minister's  noustf  did  not,  like  the  village,  possess  srfbll  front  view*  of 
the  country  towards  the  sea.  The  village,  when  viewed  from  OuY 
door,  appeared  to  the  right.  On  the  left  were  the  meeting-house,  the 
open  grounds,  and  the  slight  blue  hills  tttyt 'screened  the  view  of 
ocean.  Our.  residence  was  elevated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  along 
whose  base* lay  a  road  in  good  repair,  -leading  to  the  mill,  the.  school 
bouse,  my  father's  chapel,  Fort  Maurice,  the  'family  seat  ef  our 
landlord,  and  the  extended  sea^hepch.  A  private  |>ath,  for  the 
clergyman's  sole  use,  ran  in  the  rspr  of  ourliouse,  crossing  a  rustic 
bridge,  thrown  over  the  stream  (bat  supplied  the  mill,  and  winding 
among  trees  and  shrubs,  until  it  reached  tfie  chapel-grounds  and  our 
farm-fields,  which  lay  beside  them.  It  there  terminated.  On  ar>e£ 
tensive  level  eminence,  commanding  a*  noble  View  of  a  landscape! 
where  sublimity  and  beauty  struggled  fbr  tlte  mastery,  you  were  at 
once  saluted  by  the  simple  academy  of  rural  instruction,  ftndfrm  fcffii 
adorned  temple  of  village-worship,  without  porch,  or  piWar,  or  cu- 
{M>Ja,  or  steeple,  or  aught  to  increase  their  authority  or  extend- their 
jngueoce*  save  the  unpretending  sincerity  of  a  few  devoted  people 
who  bad  resblVed  to  •/fear  God  and  keep  h^  conj^mdments.^    ,,i:j 

*  The  gaie  that  opened  on  these  hallowed  haunts  b£:learmng  ana 
religion,  was  supported  on  the  massive  stems  of  two  old' trees  of  thq 
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mountain-adit  that  grew  about  six  feet  asunder.  It  was  painted  pore 
white,  and,  by  a  particular  decree  of  the  elders,  its  virgin  coat  was 
renewed  every  spring.  The  school-house,  which  was  to  the  right  as 
you  entered*  literally  enjoyed  a  green  old  age.  The  ivy  and  the 
honey-suckle,  folding  their  verdant  arms  around  its  walls,  seemed 
emulous  in  giving  every  corner  of  the  matronly  mansion  a  share  of 
their  caresses*  The  interior  was  divided  into  two  apartments  :  one 
large,  well-aired,  and  lighted,  having  the  forms,  tables,  desk,  and 
chair  of  state  usual  in  a  country  school-room ;  the  other,  small,  with 
a  single  window,  whose  diamond*  shaped  panes  and  leaden  sash  con- 
trived to  keep,  even  in  the  clear  days  of  summer,  a  kind  of  perpetual 
twilight,  that  ever  excited  a  visionary  awe  in  the  curious  stripling  who 
indulged  in  a  presumptuous  peep  at  the  secrets  of  this  mysterious  sanc- 
tuary. It  contained,  after  all,  but  little  tojgratify  the  inquisitive  glance 
of  youth.  The  congregational  register,  the  sacramental  service,  the 
books  and  varied  literary  apparatus  of  the  teacher,  composed  all  its 
treasures.  Such  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  simplicity  flocked  for  in- 
struction. I  have  often  reflected  on  it  in  after  days,  and  I  have 
thought  that  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  might  be  construed  into 
an  emblem  of  singular  beauty.  The  humble  tabernacle  rising  in  front 
of  the  school-house, — the  lonely  burial-field  lying  in  shadow  behind 
its  walls, — made  it  appear  as  if  education  were  directing  the  eye  of 
the  young  spirit  to  fix  its  gase  on  heaven,  while  it  silently  pointed  to 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  the  mouldering  dust  of  slumbering  fore- 
fathers/ 

The  portrait  of '  the  Master*  is  to  the  life,  and  completes  the 
picture.    The  following  is  in  a  different  style. 

« _  Gerald  was  exasperated.  He  desired  me  "to  take  the  oars 
on  ray  knee,  and  balance  the  boat,  while  he  trimmed  the  sails.  I  did 
so.  He  threw  off  his  hat,  and  extended  his  tall  figure  to-  its  full 
freight.  I  think  I  yet  see  his  beautiful  proportions — the  long  curls 
of  his  dark  hair  ruffed  by  the  gale.  He  caught  she  rope— "Here's 
a  long  pull — a  strong  pull —  and  a  pull  altogether."  I  heard  no 
more.  A  gust  of  wind  took  the  sails  fairly  abreast,— in  an  instant 
we  were  dashed  into  the  ocean.  The  oars  were  the  saving  of  my  life. 
1  held  one  of  them  with  a  death-grasp.  Ages  appeared  to  roll  over 
me  while  driven  on  the  billows.  The  spray  splashed  in  my  face.  I 
heard  like  the  roaring  of  many  cataracts,  but  could  see  nothing.  At 
that  moment  I  felt  neither  hope  nor  fear :  instinct  alone  was  all  that 
lived  within  me.  Nature  at  length  gave  way.  I  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  The  oar  slipped  from  my  benumbed  fingers.  Of  what  sue* 
ceeded  that  time  of  horror,  I  have  no  remembrance. 

*  *  •  «  • 

*  Gerald  !  late  as  it  is  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  when  the  memory 
of  past  griefs  has  faded — even  now,  would  1,  if  possible,  pass  over  thy 
untimely  destiny  in  silence.  That  buoyant  and  beautiful  form  on 
which  thy  fond  mother  doted,  never  gladdened  her  expecting  eyes 
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again. 


She  might  take  many*  a  long  look  fata  the  lofty  windows, 
before  she  would  again  see  her  darting,  bounding  over  the  green 
award,  like  a  young  deer,  to  meet  her  calL  Thou  wert  gone-~gone — 
gone.  The  tree  of  thy  proud  race  was  shorn  of  its  liveliest  blossoms ; 
— thy  father's  princely  fortune  was  filted  to  adorn  a  stranger's  name. 
Why  is  there  yet  one  vacant  place  among^Ui^  tombs  of  thine  ances- 
cestors  ?  It  is  a  vain  and  empty  sjbow.  T^e  guest  it  waits  for,  will  . 
never  return  to  grace  it.  The  spirit  of  Gerald  was  restless  when  in 
life :— in  death,  he  possessed  a  troubled  grave*  He  was  sepulchred 
among  the  waters— among  the  wild,  weary,  wasting,  vandering 
waters.9 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  touching  apostrophe 

was  inspired  by  the  memory  of  a  real  occurrence ;  and,  in  spite 

of  all  that  may  be  said  against  alliteration,  he  who  does  not 

feel  its  thrilling  effect  in  the  closing  sentence,  can  have  no 

poetry  in  his  soul,  nor  much  sensibility  of  any  kind. 

The  volume  contains  two  poems — we  know  not  which  to 
select  as  the  more  touchingly  beautiful.  The  first,  entitled 
'  A  Mother's  Gift/  reminds  us  of  some  verses  in  the  same 
stanza  and  on  a  similar  subject,  that  we  havt  seen  elsewhere  $ 
but  the  resemblance  is  probably  accidental,  and  it  is  merely 
general.  The  thought  conveyed  in  the  third  verse,  is  at  once 
natural  and  striking. 

*  And  should  the  sooner,  in  his  pride, 

Lauph  that  fond  faith  to  scorn,  - 
And  bid  him  cast  the  pledge  aside. 

That  he  from  youth  had  borne, 
She  bade  him  pans*  and  ask  Ms  breast,   - 
If  he,  or  she,  had  loved  hint  best/ 

The  other  poem  has  an  artless  originality  about  it,  which 
well  comports  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  effusion  of  real 
feeling.    We  must  give  it  entire. 


•.  I  go  to  the  laud  where  the  pir*  spirits  dwell* 
.  'Midst  bowers  of  beauty  and  bliss : 
Than  why  should  I  take  an  unwilling  farewell 
Of  a  false,  fleeting  world  like  this  I 
Do  I  wish  to  live  over 
The  past  once  again, 
That  thus  I  discover 
At  parting  such  pain  I  . 
Oh  no,  'tis  not  so,— -though  my  tears  overflow, 
To  my  Master  and  Maker  I  long  to  go. 

•  Soft  voices  are  calling,— O  haste  thee  away  I  • 
The  feast  is  prepared,  and  the  song; 

The  guests  are  In  waiting,  and  we  only  stay 
To*  bear  thee  in  triumph  along. 
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Our  pinions  havjc  power 
,  Unknown  to  the  wind, 

And  earth9  in  an  hour, 
We'll  leave  far  behind. 
On  high,  as  we  fly  to  our  home  in  the  sky, 
The  stars  seem  to  whirl  as  we  pass  by. 

'  O  Father !  forgive  the  frail  being  that  grieves 

As  she  casts  a  last  look  below, 
On  two  that  are  tender,  and  one,  that  she  leaves 
Alone,  on  a  jour ncy'  of  wo. 
For  a  wife  and  a  mother 

Perhaps  they'll  complain, 
And  the  voice  of  another 
Would  cheer  them  in  vain. 
When  deep  in  my  sleep,  a  sad  silence  I  keep, 
They'll  call  on  their  loved  one,  and  watch,  and  weep 

'  Thou  God  of  all  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  love, 

With  my  dying  breath  raised  to  thee, 
I  trust  that  thou  wilt  to  these  mourners  prove 
The  guardian  thou  hast  been  to  me. 
Ere  the  soul  shall  have  broken 

Its  fetters  of  clay, 
O  grant  me  a  token, 
I  answer,  I  pray ; 
That  I,  with  no  sigh  of  regret,  may  then  die, . 
And  haste  to  the  heaven  that  waits  on  high.' 


Art.  XIII.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Thaxted,  Aug.  29,  1826.  at  the 
Interment  of  the  Rev.  John  Jennings,  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Congregation  in  that  Town.  By  William  Chaplin.,  To  which  is 
prefixed,  the  Address  delivered  at  the  Grave.  By  Joseph  Mo- 
rison.  Published  at  Request,  8vo.  pp.  24.  Price  Is.  Bishops 
Stortford,  1826. 

^UCH  a  publication  as  this  may  be  considered  as  almost  of 
^  a  private  character,  and  it  is  assuredly  not  for  any  purposes 
of  criticism  that  we  are  induced  to  notice  it.  We  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  simple  and  affecting  account  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings's last  moments.  On  being  told  that  his  people  had  been 
very  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  him,  he  Teplied  : 

'  '<  I  thank  God — I  hope  they  are  praying  with  submission.  It  is 
sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hand,  and  to  know  no  will  but  his.  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  a  merciful,  wise,  and  compassionate  Saviour.  Lord,  give 
me  patience  to  bear  thy  will,  for  I  have  none  of  my  own."  Address- 
ing himself  to  his  amiable  and  affectionate  partner,  he  expressed  a 
strong  desire  that  she  might  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  adding  : 
His  will  is  the  wisest,  his  will  is  the  kindest,  his  will  is  the  best."  ' 
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After  again  praying"  most  affectionately  for  bej  and  for  the 
people  of  his  charge,  he  requested  that  the  curtains  might  .be 
drawn, '  saying  that  he  was  dying.  He  fell,  however,  into  a 
slumber,  on  awaking  from  which,  he  said,  '  I  have  had  a  sweet 
sleep,  but  I  shall  soon  rest  in  heaven/  In  about  ten  minutes  he 
expired. — Can  fiction  surpass  this  unadorned  recital  ?  Addi- 
son's death  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  exemplification  of 
how  a  Christian  can  die.  But  there  are  some  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest  attaching  to  this  scene  ;  and  the  aged  pastor 
and  the  congregation  he  is  about  to  leave,  reciprocally  inter- 
ceding for  each  other  just  as  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  forms 
a  picture  on  which  the  imagination  might  love  to  dwell. 

Our  chief  reason,  however,  for  noticing  this  publication  is, 
to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  Dissenting 
churches  in  general,  the  very  judicious  advice  with  which  the 
Sermon  concludes,  relative  to  the  duty  of  filling  up  the  vacant 
pastorship.  On  this  subject  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
offer  a  few  remarks;  ana  it  has  given  us  no  small  satisfaction 
to  find  the  Author's  sentiments  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
our  own.  Mr.  Chaplin  contends  that  the  sole  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  pastoral  office  is  vested  in  the  Church,  the  New  Tes- 
tament recognizing  no  other  description  of  persons  in  refer- 
ence to  these  concerns.  '  The  subscription  list  is  altogether  a 
*  voluntary  thing,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
'  all  sorts  of  characters  at  their  own  caprice ;'  and  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  received  sudden  accessions  on 
the  eve  of  such  an  appointment.  '  It  is  strange/  remarks 
Mr.  Chaplin,  '  that  any  persons  should  have  conceived  this  to 
€  be  a  basis  on  which  is  to  rest  the  right  of  appointing  men  to 
<  the  most  sacred  of  all  offices  and  trusts.* 

*  But  church-membership  is  a  permanent  relation,  appointed  by 
die  Lord  Jesus,  and  regulated  under  the  authority  of  his  word.  It 
therefore  forms  a  legitimate  and  abiding  ground  for  the  proceeding 
in  question,  as  well  as  for  all  others  relating  to  the  holy  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  If  any  church  depart  from  it,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  such  a  church  is  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
confusion  or  dissension  ;  for  a  spring  has  been  loosened,  which  opened 
the  door  for  much  evil  work.  I  feel  it  my  duty,  my  Christian 
friends,  to  warn  you  against  this  at  the  present  critical  juncture. 
From  much  observation  and  reflection,  I  am  induced  to  hold  up  the 
principle  I  have  mentioned  as  one  of  vital  importance  to  our  church- 
es  ;  and  I  now  urge  it  upon  you  as  one  that  ought  never  to  be  ceded.9 

In  all.  this  we  fully  concur,  but  we  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  caution  with  which  these  remarks  are  followed 
up. 
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«  At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  remark  that  you  will  not  exercise 
this  right  in  a  becoming  manner,  nor  will  you  maintain  jour  proper 
character  as  a  Christian  society,  if  you  do  not  act  with  great  discre- 
tion and  prudence*  and  particularly  towards  those  tfyour  fellow 
worshippers  who  are  not  united  to  your  communion.  Their  concur- 
rence and  approval  you  will  not,  I  nope,  treat  with  indifference.  It 
will  be  found  of  no  small  importance  to  you  and  to  them,  for  the 
church  to  form  its  decisions,  and  to  pass  its  acts,  with  a  special  view 
to  general  harmony  and  peace.  It  should  be  made  very  apparent 
that  the  church  seeks  the  edification  and  profit  of  all;  that  you  are 
anxious  to  secure  such  a  ministry  in  this  place  as  will  be  likely  to 
obtain  the  cordial  good  will  of  all  classes,  so  that  the  hearers  aft  large 
might  take  pleasure  in  attending  divine  ordinances,  and  thus  be  in  the 
way  of  receiving  real  and  substantial  benefit  to  their  souls.  A  .church 
loses  sight  of  its  duty  and  interests  when  it.  stands  up  for  its  rights 
superciliously,  and  pushes  them  rashly;  when  it  forgets  that  one 
grand  end  of  a  standing  ministry  is  its  own  enlargement  as  weH  as  its 
edification,  and  that  this  is  hardly  to  be  expected  where  die  acts  of 
the  church  are  not  done  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  kindness  and 
Christian  love.    I  hope,  my  friends,  you  will  have  much  of  the 

Sirit  of  Christ  among  you,  and  if  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  always 
ew  that  you  seek  the  Christian  concurrence  of  all  your  fellow  wor- 
shippers, and  that  you  value  it/    pp.  23, 4* 
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the  Committee  of  the  British  end 
Foreiga  Bible  Society,  in  their  Imtt 
Number  of  Monthly  Extracts  from  Cor- 
respondence, published  September  30, 
adverting  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  Society  which 
Ijave  obtained  currency  through  she  me- 
dium of  several  periodical  journals,  have 
furnished  a  detailed  view  of  all  the  items 
of  payment  for  the  year  ending  at  Lady- 
day  last  From  this  doewmeat,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  whole  expenses  of  sjmt 
nagement,  inolodiog  the  salaries  of  Fo- 
reign Agents,  it  lets  Ihmn  seven  per  araf. 
upon  the  total  expenditure.  It  is  more- 
over stated,  that  '  the  Committee  have 
also  in  preparation,  explanations  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Friends  of  the  Society, 
on  other  parts  of  their  pest  transactions 
which  have  been  misrepresented  in  van* 
oos  publications.' 

Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  of  Shrewsbary,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  in  one  vek 
12mo.  Memoirs  of  the  life,  Character* 
and  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Henry,  the  well-known  Author  of  the 
Exposition  on  the  Bible.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  intending  an  entirely  new  Lift?, 
he  will,  in  addition  to  such  facts  in  Mr. 
Toot's  account  as  are  interesting,  in- 
troduce much  original  matter,  for  which 
he  has  ample  materials ;  but,  beiag  de- 
sirous of  rendering  the  work  as  complete 
as  may  be,  Mr.  Williams  will  feel  ob- 
liged, if  those  who  possess  any  of  Mr. 
Henry's  MSS,  particularly  Diaries  and 
Letters,  will  allow  him  an  oypOituuUy 
of  perusing  them.  If  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Willhuns  by  ooach,  they  shall  he  care- 
fully preserved,  and  speedily  returned, 
free  of  expense. 

Mr.  M'Leod,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes 
to  publish  by  subscription,  in  one  vol. 
12ma,  A  View  of  Inspiration,  compre- 
hending  the  nature  and  distinctions  of 
the  spiritual  gifts  and  offices  of  the  apos- 
tolic age.  To  the  prospectus  are  at- 
tached, recommendations  of  the  work 
by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Dr.  Stuart, 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Jollifie,  Author  of  Letters  from 
Palestine,  has  in  the  press,  Narrative  of 
an  Excursion  from  Corfu  to  Smyrna ; 
comprising  a  Tour  through  part  of  Alba- 
nia and  the  North  of  Greece,  with  some 
account  of  the  ancient  and  present  State 
of  Athens.  To  which  will  be  annexed, 
a  Translation  of  the  Erastc  of  Plato. 


Nearly  ready,  in  a  neat  pocket  vol* 
18mo.  The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  or  Popular 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England;  with  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Law-Terms,  Maxima, 
Acta  of  Parliament,  and  Jodmiel  Anti- 
quities. The  many  recent-  change*  ka 
the  Leva  and  Statutes  have  been  caret 
fufly  incorporated  Into  the.present  work* 
up  to  the  period  of  pnMJeatioo,  so  as  te 
exhibit  a  condensed  Sosamary  of  taw 
whole  Civil,  Criminal,  end  Geeetite* 
fionaA  Law  of  England*  at  now  adminis- 
tered. 

In  the  press,  The  Latin  Reader,  from 
the  Fifth  German  Edition,  by  Professor 
Frederick  Jacobs,  of  Gotha,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  the  Greek  BetdsQ 
Jte.  Ifce. 

Mr.  Ellis  hat  in  the  press,  a  see***) 
edition  of  his  Towr  thiwafch  Hawaii,  with 
additions. 

Among  dm  literary  Aanoals 
lag  against  the  approach  of 
Friendship's  Oftring,  edited  by  T.  E. 
Harvey,  Esq.,  will  have  to  boast  of  wary 
high  Kteraty  merit,  as  wcH  as  of  a 
splendid  aeries  of  Engravings.  In 
literary  department  win  be  found, 
many  others,  the  following  names  em 
contributors  t—-R.  Seotbey,  Esq.,  Mrs* 
Hemans,  Jaaaes  Montgomery,  Esq.,  Miss 
Mitford,  Rev.  G.  Croly,  Hor.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Lord  Porcbester,  L.E.U,  Thoxsas 
Hood,  Esq.,  B.  Barton,  Esq.,  Rev,  T. 
Dale,  H.  Node,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  The  Author  of  "  Gilbert  Earle," 
"  Tr  wiSTtwifg,  Esq^  T.  K.'  Hervey,  Esq., 
W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gent,  Esq., 
W.  Sotheby,  Esq.,  D.  L.  Richardson, 
Esq.  Miss  Roberts,  lee  fcc.  fcc.  The 
Illustrations  consist  of  Engravings,  from 
original  Pictures,  by  Messrs.  Dauby, 
Martin,  Bastlake,  Wright,  Hardier, 
Davis,  fee.  Jtc,  executed  la  the  first 
style,  by  Messrs.  Heath,  Finden,  Rom* 
ney,  Humphreys,  Cook,  and  others. 

Early  in  November  will  be  peblished, 
the  English  Gentleman's  Literary  Ma* 
nual,  or  a  View  of  a  library  of  Standard 
English  Literature;  with  notices  bio- 
graphical and  critical,  including  many 
curious  original  anecdotes  of  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  estimates  for  fanstsbing  libraries, 
and  lists  of  books  adapted  for  pence* 
going  abroad,  regimental  libraries,  Ate. 

The  author  of  the  Gate  to  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  unlock*. 
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ed,  in  preparing  for  publication,  The 
Gate  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Samaritan,' 
and  Syriac,  unlocked  by  a  new  and  cany 
method ;  with  biographical  notice*  of 
celebrated  oriental  scholars, and  interest* 
ing  collections  relative  to  oriental  litera- 
ture ;  for  the  use  of  Biblical  Students. 

A  translation  from  the  German,  of  a 
work  by  Sturm,  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  country,  entitled,  Contemplations 
on  the  Sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  will 
shortly  be  published.  The  translator, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  whose  version  of  the 
Morning  Communings,  has  been  so  fa- 
vourably received,  has  prefixed  to  the 
work,  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  au- 
thor, from  materials  collected  by  him  in 
Germany. 

The  General  Index  to  Dodsley's  An- 
nual Register,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

A  complete  Index  to  HowelPs  State 
Trials,  drawn  up  by  a  professional  gen- 
tleman, on  a  very  comprehensive  plan, 
is  in  the  press. 

.  Preparing  for  publication,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Kighth  ; 
being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  His- 
tory of  England.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F.A.S.  R.A.L.     In  one  vol.  4to. 

In  the  press,  Notes  und  Reflections 
dnring  a  Ramble  in  Germany.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Recollections  in  the  Penin- 
sula," "  Sketches  of  India,"  "  Scenes  and 
Impressions  in  Kgypt  and  Italy,11  and 
"Story  of  a  Life." 

In  the  press,  The  Golden  Violet,  with 


its  Tales  of  Romance  and  Chivalry,  and 
other  Poems.  By  L.  E.  L.  Author  nf 
"  The  Improvisatrice,"  «'  The.  Trouba- 
dour," &c. 

In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lindley  Murray  ;  in  a  Series 
of  Letters,  written  by  himself;  with  por- 
trait, and  fac-simile  of  bis  writing.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Travels  of  the  Russian 
Mission  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and 
Residence  in  Pekiu,  in  the  Years  1820, 
31.  By  George  Timkowski ;  with  Cor- 
rections and  Notes,  by  M.  J.  Klaproth. 
In  2  vols.  6vo,  illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  &c.  &c. 

-  In  the  press,  A  Chronological  History 
of  the  West  Indies.  By  Captain  Tbos. 
Southey,  Commander,  Royal  Navy.  Id 
3  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Materia  Indies;  or  some 
Account  of  those  Articles  which  arc  em- 
ployed by  the  Hindoos,  and  other  East- 
ern Nations,  in  their  Medicine,  Arts 
Agriculture,  and  Horticulture ;  together 
with' lists  of  Scientific  Books,  in  various 
Oriental  Languages,  Ate.  By  White- 
law  Ainslie,  M.D.  M.R.A.S.  late  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Southern  India.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

-  Mr.  Britton's  long  promised  Fifth 
Volume  of,  The  Architectural  Antiqui- 
ties  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  published 
early  in  October.— At  the  same  time, 
No.  II.  to  complete  the  Work. — Also, 
No.  16,  of  the  <  Public  Buildings  of 
London,'  containing  Seven  Engravings 
and  descriptive  Letter-press. 
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EDUCATION. 

A  System  of  Popular  Geometry;  con- 
taining in  a  few  lessons  so  much  of  the 
Elemeutb  of  Euclid,  as  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  lor  a  right  understanding  of 
every  art  and  science,  in  its  leading 
truths  and  general  principles.  By  G. 
I>arlcy,  A.B.  12; no.  3s,  6d. 

MbDICINE. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  more  In- 
timate Nature  uf  Fever  j  deduced  from 
Physiological  Analysis,  and  illustrated 
by  Critical  Hem  arks  and  Practical  Ob- 
servations;.   By    James   Black,    M.  D. 


Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi. 
clans  of  London.  8yo.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

TBBOLOOT. 

The  Abominations  of  Babylon,  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Continental  So- 
eiety  at  its  Eighth  Anniversary.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  M'Neilc,  A.M.  Rector  of  Albury, 
&c   Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  Thazted,  Aug. 
29,  1826,  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  Pastor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Church  in  that  Town.  By  William 
Chaplin.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  Grave,  by  Joseph 
Morisou.  is. 
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Artj.l.    History  of  the  Conquest  qf  England  by  the  Nornuaut  whk 
Us  Causesnem  the  Earliest, Period,  and.  iu  Consequences  to  the 
Present  Time,     'translated  from  the  French  ot  £.  Thierry* 
kll,v   Svajs.  8vo.  pp.  1519.    Price  1L  Ib>.    London,  1825. 

TT  is  high  time  for  the  men  of  England  to  look  about  Uteri, 

*  unless  they  mean  to  yield  to  the  writers  of  France  a  supe- 
riority, which,  though  they  are  as  yet  far  from  baring  reached* 
t&ey  are  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to  attain.  In  poetical 
composition  they  will  always  fail,  until  they  revive  the  poeti- 
cal dialect  of  their  ancestors ;  but  their  language  is  well  suited 
to  historical  record,  and  their  habits  df  thinking  and  research 
seem  now  to  hare  taken  thai  right  direction  which  has  beejt 
hitherto  wanting  to  their  Efforts  in  this  departtnent  of  literatdre. 
Though  they  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  range  abreast  with  sucH 
men  as  Hallam  and  Sharon  Turner,  they  are  some  strides  itt 
advance  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Dry  Southey.    They  Seeta*  h<iw- 

^ever,  judging  from  the  recent  example  of  Mt^het,  and  the  im* 
mediate  instance  6f  "ML  Thierry,  ta  have  an  injurious  properi- 
sity  to  the  assumption  of  some  favourite  and  pervading  theory* 
specious  indeed,  and  possibly  true,  but  not  by  any  means  got 
clearly  established  as  to  justify  Jts  unqualified  adoption.  Td 
hfc' guiding  principle,  there  cat*  indeed  be  ho  objection*  and  he 
baMnr  *  steady  observance  of  its  influence^  given  a  power Alt)  . 
though  frequently  painful  effect  to  his  narrative*  In  all  nat$J 
onaiconflicts^  be  is  the  advocate  of  the  corlquered  party  ;«-^ 
vieta  Cdtoki  might  have  been  his  niotto.  He  Cvever  suffer*  hiifi-f 
self  to  be  denied  by  the  false  brilliancy  of  military  fame,  ndi 
to  be  turned  aside  from  his  Sympathy  wtth  the  oppressed  by  the 

*  porbp,  prides  and  circumstance'  eft  successful  wflfftrre.  All 
this  is  as  it  should  be;  bat  in  some  of  Mb  mniiot  details,  be> 
seems  to  maintain  too  exclusively,  the  principle  of  nationality^ 
and  to.  attribute  {nenrrections  of  a  partial  and  local  kind*  to  to 
generous  .imutience  «f  the  foreign  Voice*    Still,  whateve*  ef 
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justice  there  may  be  in  this  criticism,  it  cannot  interfere  with 
the  general  merits  of  the  work,  and  we  can  cordially  congratu- 
late the  readers  of  history,  whether  they  may  be  of  the  investi- 
gating class  or  of  the  superficial  order,  on  the  appearance  of 
an  historical  essay  at  once  original  and  deeply  interesting. 

The  leading  details  of  the  present  work  relate  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest ;  but  these  are  introduced  by  a  brief,  though 
spirited  summary  of  the  previous  history  of  England,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  view  of  the  subsequent  period?  of  our  annals. 
With  respect  to  the  main  series  of  transactions,  it  takes  in, 
first,  the  events  included  between  the  dates  of  1066,  in  October 
of  which  year  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  1070, 
when  all  the  centres  of  resistance  were  crushed.  Secondly,  it 
passes  on  to  the  '  political  invasion/  or  the  systematic  attempts 
to  disorganize  the  conquered  nation,  which  terminated,  in  1076, 
with  '  the  execution  of  the  last  chief  of  Saxon  face,  and  the  sen- 
*  tence  of  degradation  passed  upon  the  last  bishop  of  that  race/ 
The  third  period,  closing  in  1086,  was  marked  by  the  efforts  of 
the  conqueror  to  reduce  to  settled  order  the  state  of  things 
thus  accomplished.  The  fourth  includes  the  civil  wars  which 
took  place  among  the  victors  quarrelling  for  the  spoil,  .and 
ends  in  1152,  at  the  establishment  of  Henry,  son  of  the  em- 
press Matilda,  on  the  Anglo-Norman  throne.  The  fifth,  termi- 
nating in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  is  distinguished 
by  the  foreign  wars  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  First. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  frame-work,  that  M.  Thierry  has  not 
been  content  with  writing  history  in  the  turnpike-road  style, 
but  that  be  has  contemplated  events  with  a  discriminating  eye, 
and  that  he  has  exercised  at  least  a  vigorous  and  decided 
judgement  on  the  events  which  passed  in  review  before  him. 
A  more  interesting  period  he  could  hardly  have  chosen,  since 
it  required  for  its  full  and  distinct  treatment,  thai  the  historian 
should  unravel  the  complicated  transactions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Europe,  and  trace  the  origin,  the  enter- 
prises, and  the  settlement  of  the  various  tribes  of  emigrant 
savages  which,  pouring  in  from  the  north  in  successive  inunda- 
tions, made  themselves  masters  of  the  regions  of  the  south. 
This,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task,  is,  in  our  view,  the  most 
valuable  and  ably  executed  portion  of  M.  Thierry's -labours. 
He  has  examined  for  himself  the  primary  authorities,  and  exa- 
mined every  collateral  source  of  illustration.  The  chronicler 
and  the  troubadour,  the  ballad-maker  and  the  annalist,  have 
supplied  him  with  materials ;  and  he  has,  so  Car  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  general  character  of  his  work,  adopted  their 
style  and  manner,  where  it  might  be  applicable  to  the  imme- 
diate subject.    He  has  rightly  discarded  the  prevalent  affeo* 
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tation  of  adjusting  the  composition  of  history  by  classical 
models ;  and  it  has  a  very  singular,  and  we  are  tempted  to  say, 
a  very  picturesque  effect,  to  find  the  high-sounding  and  lati- 
nized names  of  the  leaders  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  translated 
back  into  their  native  dialects.  For  Merovicus,  we  have  Mere- 
wig;  Mod  trig  displaces  Clovis;  and  Charles  Martel  comes 
upon  us  under  the  appalling  designation  of  Karl  the  Forge- 
hammer.  In  the  following  extract,  our  readers  will  hardly  re- 
cognise the  history  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Mero- 
vingian Clovis,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 

•  The  portion  of  the  territory  of  Gaul  occupied  by  the  Franks, 
extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  The  tribe  which  had  ad- 
vanced the  furthest  to  the  south  and  west,  was  that  of  the  Sicambri 
or  sons  of  Merc-wig  •  so  called  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  ancient 
chiefs,  renowned  for  his  bravery,  and  venerated  by  the  whole  people 
as  a  gomroon  ancestor*  At  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  Mere-wig 
was  a  youngman  named  Lot-wig,  who  was  ambitious,  avaricious, 
and  cruel.  The  Gaulish  bishops  visited  and  addressed  their  messages 
to  him  ;  and  some  of  them  became  very  complaisant  domestics  in  nis 
household,  which,  in  their  Roman  language,  thev  styled  the  royal 
couH*  The  barbarian  was,  at  first,  but  little  sensible  to  their  flatte- 
ries, and  plundered  the  churches  and  the  lands  of  the  clergy1  as 
tfefbre ;  but  a  precious  vessel  carried  off  by  the  Franks  from  the  great 
cathedral  of  Rheims,  attached  him  by  the  ties  of  interest,  and  soon 
by  those  of  friendship,  to  a  prelate  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than 
the  rest.  Under  the  auspices  of  Rein  igi us,  bishop  of  Rheims,  all 
events  seem  to  concur  in  forwarding  the  great  plan  of  the  priests  of 
Gaul.  First,  by  a  marvellous  chance,  the  pagan  whom  it  was  de- 
sired to  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  married  the  only  woman  pro- 
fessing Christianity  according  to  the  Romish  dogmas,  that  was  then 
to  be  found  among  the  whole  Teutonic  race.  The  caresses  of  the 
believing  wife  (as  the  histories  of  the  time  express  it)  softened  by 
degrees  the  heart  of  the  unbelieving  husband.  In  a  battle  fought 
against  a  German  people  who  wished  to  follow  the  Franks  into  Gaul, 
and  take  a  part  of  their  conquest,  Lot*  wig,  whose  soldiers  were  giving 
way,  invoked  the  god  of  Lot-hilde,  his  wife,  and  promised  to  believe 
in  him  on  condition  of  his  gaining  the  battle.  He  gained  it,  and  kept 
his, word.  N 

'  The  example  of  the  man  in  power,  the  presents  of  Lot-bildfi  Qnd 
the  bishops,  and  perhaps  the.  attraction  of  oovcjly,  effected  the  <Jon- 
vertion  or  a  number  of  the  Frank  soldiers,  amounting,  say  the  Histo- 
rians, to  three  thousand ;  but  they  confess  that  these  wished  io  be 
baptized  in  order  to  please  their  chief,  before  they  knew  what  bap- 
tism was.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Rheims,  All  which  the 
arts  of  Rome,  destined  shortly  to  perish  m  Gaul,  could  yet  furnish  of 
brilliancy  and  splendor,  was  lavishly  employed  in  decorating  the 
triumph  of  the  bishops:  the  streets  were  adorned  with  carpets;  blinds 
of  various  colours,  stretching  from  roof  to  roof,  intercepted  the  glare 
and  beat  of  the  sun,  as  at  the  games  of  the  circus  \  the  pavement  was 
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Btrewed  vhh  flowers,  and  perfumes  arose  in  Sundance.  The  bishop 
of  Rheims,  in  vestments  covered  with  gold,  walked  beside  the  fierce 
Sicamber,  whom  he  called  bis  spiritual  son.  "  Father,"  said  the 
latter,  wondering  at  such  pomp,  "  is  this  then  that  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven to  which  thou  hast  promised  to  lead  me  i"  ' 

The  history  of  Britain,  previously  to  the  Saxon  itov&siotis,  is 
exhibited  with  M.  Thierry  s  accustomed  skill,  and  be  displays 
a  conversance  with  English  literature  very  unusual  in  a  French* 
man.  The  struggles  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders,  are 
so  described  as  to  awaken  all  our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  tbe 
former;  and  the  historian  is  not  negligent  in  that  part  of  his 
{ask  which  required  him  to  expose  the  eagerness  and  subtlety 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  pursuit  of  gold  and  power. 
His  pases,  though  without  intention  on  the  part  of  M*  T., 
who  makes  no  reference  to  the  individual,  give  an  annihilating 
answer  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Lingard,  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  whose  history  will  be  here- 
after cited  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  specimens  extant  of 
prejudice  and  Jesuitical  perversion.  The  man  might  have 
written — for  he  has  evidently  enough  both  of  learning  and  of 
ability — a  History  of  England  that  would  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  that  still  exists  in  our  literature ;  but  the  Romish 
priest  prevailed,  and  he  gave  up  fair  and  lasting  fame  for  spuri- 
ous and  temporary  reputation.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
ten  years  hence,  his  book  will  be  forgotten. 

It  should  seem  that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  infidelity  is 
now  assuming  a  new,  and  we  will  admit,  a  more  respectable 
fbrtn.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  the  better  sort 
6f  free-thinkers — a  class  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  letters — to  pay  a  vague  and  nominal  homage  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  appear  to  allow,  under  specific  restrictions,  its 
superior  pretensions  as  the  guide  of  life  and  the  foundation  of 
general  morals  ;  nor  do  they  object  to  its  adoption  as  an  ulti- 
mate appeal,  a  final  referee  in  cases  of  conscience,  as  well  as  in 
all  that  concerns  the  coherence  and  well-being  of  society.  The 
fact  is,  that  these  individuals  are  at  deadly  war  with  Popery,  as 
a  system  tending  to  enslave  the  mind  and  debase  tbe  heart ; 
and  they  feel  the  advantage  of  a  rallying  point,  a  higher 
ground,  where  they  may  take  their  stand,  and  avail  themselves 
of  effective  weapons  in  a  conflict  which  they  feel  to  involve,  at 
least,  the  best  earthly  interests  of  man.  Not  that  we  are  to 
reckon  on  these  men  as  cordial  allies.  They  are  enlightened 
as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  and  they  will  join  us  in  our 
plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  society,  or  in  our  advocacy 
of  more  popular  systems  of  political  administration ;  but,  in 
our  character  of  religionists,  they  can  afford  us  do  kinder  feeU 
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iog  than  that  of  courteous  contempt  and  friendly  wonder  that 
people,  in  other  respects  so  liberal  and  well-judging,  can  yield 
to  the  influences  of  vulgar  fanaticism.  M.  Thierry  seems  to 
belong  to  this  sect;  he  detests  popery  as  a  scheme  for  deterio- 
rating and  enslaving  the  very  intellects  of  men ;  and,  wejl 
aware  that  society  cannot  exist  without  the  higher  sanctions  of 
religion,  he  consents  to  patronize  Christianity  in  its  better 
forms,  as,  on  the  whole,  not  incompatible  with  liberal  instito- 
tions.  We  regret  that  such  men  cannot  be  wholly  on  our  side, 
and  that,  instead  of  this  half-hearted  fellowship,  he  does  not 
become  with  us  one  and  indivisible.  But  our  sorrow  is  for  them, 
not  for  ourselves  nor  for  our  cause*  They  are  a< 
an  important  task  by  aiding  in  the  exposure  of  unhiallowj 
usurpations ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  are  satisfied  in  committing 
results  to  the  disposal  of  unerring  wisdom.  The  following 
paragraph  may  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  M.  Thierry's  senti- 
ments on  these  subjects. 

•  At  an  early  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  there  came  into  Britain 
two  preachers  named  Lupus  fend  Germain  of  Auxerre.  These  mcp 
combated  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  not  by  logical  arguments,  but  bfv 
texts  and  quotations.  "  How,"  said  they,  "  can  it  be  maintained, 
that  man  is  born  without  original  guilt,  when  it  is  expressly  written, 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  ana  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me  f  This 
sort  of  proof  was  toot  without  its  power  over  some  gross  intellects ;  and 
Germain  d*  Auxerre  succeeded  in  restoring  in  Britain  some  degree  of 
what  the  orthodox  called  the  honour  of  divine  grace*  It  must  be  said, 
to  the  credit  of  this  man,  that  his  preaching  to  the  Britons  was  the 
consequence  rather  of  his  own  personal  zeal  and  conviction,  than  of  a 
mission  from  the  pontifical  authority,* 

We  suspect  that  M.  Thierry  states  the  matter  somewhat  too 
broadly,  when  he  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  '  orthodox '  as- 
sailed relagianism,  '  not  by  logical  arguments/  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  Anti -Pelagians  have  been  at  any  time  backward 
in  the  appeal  to  logic ;  and  we  dare  say  that  the  worthy  Germa- 
nus  of  Auxerre  stood  as  stoutly  to  his  arms,  as  the  most  perti- 
nacious wrangler  among  his  opponents.  But  we  must  confers 
ourselves  especially  puzzled  by  M.  Thierry's  sneer  at  the  pro- 
duction of  Bible-texts,  on  an  occasion  where  they  were  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  They  appealed  to  Scripture  as  to  a  common 
and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  controversy ;  and  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  imputed  grossness  of  intellect,  since  the 
'  quotation  referred  to  seems  to  us  not  only  very  much  in  point, 
but  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  various  conflicts  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
with  the  successive  visitations  and  final  prevalence  of  tfye 
latter,  are  interestingly  narrated,  and  the  details  are  marked  by 
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an  attention  to  costume  and  topographical  accuracy,  altogether 
remarkable  in  a  Frenchman  writing  about  England  *  The 
Danish  incursions  are  distinctly  described,  and  the  alternations 
of  victory  and  defeat  which  marked  the  struggle  between  the 
predatory  Scandinavians  and  the  Anglo  Saxons,  are  detailed  in 
a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner.  All  this,  however,  we 
must  dismiss  with  brief  reference,  and  pass  forward  to  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  But,  before  we  enter  on  the  subsequent  portion* 
.we  shall  extract  a  paragraph  which  not  only  claims  insertion 
here  as  in  its  proper  place,  but  will  explain  and  justify  the  feel- 
ing in  which  M.  Thierry  has  composed  his  history,  and  to  which 
we  adverted  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  article. 

*  The  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  subju- 
gated and  oppressed  by  a  people  of  different  language  and  origin,  is 
now  to  be  commenced.  That  race  of  men,  therefore,  will  now  claim 
the  interest  of  the  historian,  for  it  will  be  the  suffering  race;  In' the 
same  manner  as  the  suffering  race  of  the  Britons  has  interested  him  in 
the  preceding  pages.  This  is  a  privilege  acquired  by  every  nation, 
by  every  generation  of  human  beings,  from  the  moment  that  another 
generation,  having  neither  the  claims  of  justice  to  enforce,  nor  the 
rights  of  nature  to  vindicate,  against  the  former,  but  whom  the  mad 
passion  for  rule,  the  thirst  of  gain,  or  the  caprice  of  nate  has  called 
to  arras,  rise  and  march  over  the  bodies  of  men  who  have  never 
marched  over  those  of  their  forefathers.  Without  being  the  less  im- 
partial, and  without  in  any  degree  perverting  the  truth  of  facts,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  pity  the  fate,  in  past  ages  as  well  as  in  the  present, 
of  men  and  ot%  nations  become  victims  of  injustice  and  violence.  This 
is  no  more  than  is  due  to  equity  and  humanity,  and  if  the  unfortunate 
are  sacred  to  their  contemporaries,  they  are  equally  so  to  history.9 

The  chieftain  who  ultimately  expelled  the  Danes,  and  re- 
established the  Saxon  supremacy,  was  the  celebrated  Godwin  ; 
a  man  of  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assert  and  to  believe, 
that  he  was  at  once  faithless  and  ferocious.  In  the  narrative 
of  M.  Thierry,  he  is  the  hero  of  his  age  and  country,  the  cau  • 
tious,  but  firm  and  enterprising  assertor  of  the  independence  of 
England  ;  and,  although  the  matter  may  not  be  quite  so  self- 
evident  as  it  appears  in  the  pages  before  us,  we  are  disposed,  ou 
the  whole,  to  admit  his  representation  as  substantially  correct. 
This  illustrious  Saxon  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  whose  name 
was  Ulf-noth,  and  his  original  employment  was  the  care  of  his 
father's  flocks.  Having  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  a 
Danish  chief,  he  was  raised  to  military  command,  and  in  course 
of  time  became  rich  and  powerful.  During  the  reign  of  Bard- 
knut — the  Hardicanute  of  our  historic* — he  was  accused,,  ap- 
parently on  very  insufficient  evidence,  of  having  occasioned,  by 
nis  treachery,  the  death  of  Elf-red,  half-brother  of  the  king,  anil 
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was  compelled  to  purchase  immunity  at  an  enormous  price. 
The  rule  of  Hard-knut  pressed  heavily  on  the  English  people* 
The  Danes  lorded  it  over  the  Saxons  with  systematic  rapacity 
and  intolerable  insolence,  while  the  latter  cherished  in .  secret, 
the  stern  purpose  of  revenge.  On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the 
feelings  of  hatred  burst  forth  into  open  demonstration. 

•  God-win  and  his  ton  Her-ald,  or  Har-old  according  to  the  Saxon 
orthography,  raised  the  standard  this  time  for  the  pare  independence 
of  the  country,  against  every  Dane,  king  or  pretender,  chief  or  soldier. 
The  Danes,  driven  rapidly  northward,  and  chased  from  town  to  town, 
took  to  their  ships,  and  landed  with  diminished  numbers,  on  the  shorts 
of  their  ancient  country.  On  their  return  home,  they  related  a  tale 
of  treason,  the  romantic  circumstances  of  which  may  be  found  de- 
tailed in  a  manner  equally  fabulous  in  the  histories  of  various  nations. 
They  said,  that  Har-old,  the  son  of  God-win,  had  invited  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  to  a  great  banquet,  to  which  the  Saxons  came  armed, 
and  attacked  them  unawares. 

•  It  was,  however,  no  surprise  of  this  kind,  but  an  open  war,  which 
pot  an  end  to  the  Danish  dominion  in  England.  God-win  and  his 
son,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  nation,  played  the  roost  distinguished 
part  in  this  national  war.  In  the  moment  of  deliverance,  the  whole 
care  of  public  aflkirs  was  confided  to  the  son  of  Ulf-noth  the  herdsman, 
who,  by  rescuing  bis  country  from  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  had 
accomplished  the  singular  fortune  which  he  commenced  by  saving  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy  from  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  God-win, 
had  he  wished  it,  might  have  been  made  king  of  England ;  very  few 
suffrages  would  have  been  refused  him :  but  he  chose  rather  to  point 
out  to  the  English  people  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  recent  events, 
who  had  no  enemies,  and  was  envied  by  none,— one  who  was  inoffen- 
sive to  all  by  his  obscurity,  and  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  all  from  his 
misfortunes;  this  was  Ed-ward,the  second  son  of  Ethel-red,  the  man 
whose  brother  he  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  and  brought  to  an 
untimely  end.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Chief  of  the  West,  a  great 
council,  held  at  Gillingham,  decided  that  a  national  message  should 
be  sent  to  Ed- ward  in  Normandy,  to  announce  to  him  that  the  people 
had  made  him  king,  on  condition  of  his  bringing  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  Normans  in  his  train.* 

We  are  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  view  of  these  important 
transactions,  precisely  because  it  is  the  most  favourable ;  and 
we  know  not  why  the  historian  should  be  always  solicitous  to 
exhibit  his  characters  under  the  least  amiable  and  attractive 
aspect.  Unhappily,  indeed,  human  nature  exhibits  more  ave- 
rage features  or  depravity  than  of  goodness ;  and  a  very  different, 
jas  well  as,  perhaps,  a  more  plausible  representation  of  all  these 
circumstances  might  easily  be  given.  Godwin  might,  proba- 
bly, '  have  been  made  king  of  England/  but  he  must  have 
worn  a  bloody  diadem,  and  maintained  by  the  sword  a  doubt- 
ful dominion.     His  servile  origin  would  have  indisposed  the 
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haughty ;  his  singular  good-fortune  might  incline  the  envious 
to  cabal ;  and  to  a  shrewd  and  cool  calculator,  the  enjoyment 
of  real  power  would  be  more  gratifying  than  the  mere  trap- 
pings of  royalty,  with  an  uncertain  authority  and  a  disputed 
throne.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  anticipate  the  entire 
management  of  national  affairs  under  the  nominal  reign  of  a 
monarch  of  feeble  character;  a^d  he  took  a  step  vh^cif  ^4e  fair 
to  confiqn  his  political  influence,  ytben  he  eflfr  ctp'4  thf  marriage 
of  bis  daughter  Edith  with  the  weak  and  vacillating?  Edward* 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  consequences,  or  at  least 
the  sequences  of  all  these  manoeuvres  were  disastrous  to  the 
country.     Edward,  by  his  jealousies  and  weak  compliances, 

Prepared  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Anglo-Saion  race, 
fotwithstanding  his  pledge,  his  court  was  Nortn^n,  and  his 
reign  unpopular.  *  The  Almighty /  is  the  observation  of  JJeory 
of  Huntingdon, '  must  have  formed  at  the  sam,e  time,  two  plans 
'  of  destruction  for  the  English  race,  and  have  beep  please^  to 
'  lay  for  them  a  sort  of  military  ambuscade ;  for  his  let  loosje 
'  the  Dapes  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  carefully  created  qad 
'  cemented  the  Norman  alliance ;  so  that  if,  by  chance,  we  es- 

*  caped  from  the  open  assaults  of  the  Danes,  the  unforeseen 
'  cunning  of  the  Normans  might  still  be  in  readiness  to  surprise 
'  us.9  Among  the  foreign  visiters  who  were  welcomed  by  tHti 
infatuated  Edward,  was 'William  the  Bastard,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, whose  progress  through  the  rich  and  flourishing  towns 
and  villages  of  England,  probably  inflamed  the  cupidity  which 
afterwards  incited  him  to  the  invasion  of  the  lapd.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  days  of  Godwin  were  drawing  to  a  close.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Normans, 
and  in  rendering  the  Saxon  interest  paramount ;  but  the  mind  of 
the  king  had  been  indelibly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  was  the  murderer  of  young  Birred.    This  accusation 

*  pursued  the  Saxon  patriot  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Ope  day*  when 
seated  at  Edward's  table,  he  suddenly  fainted  away ;  and  this  apc^dent 
was  the  foundation  of  a  romantic  and  very  doubtful  story,  although  it 
is  repeated  by  several  historians.  They  relate  that  one  of  the  atten- 
dants, while  filling  a  goblet,  made  a  false  step  and  stumbled,  but 
saved  himself  from  failing  by  the  help  of  his  other  leg.  M  Ah  l,v  said 
Godwin,  laughing,  to  the  king,  «  the  brother  came  to  help  his  brother." 
"  No  doubt,"  returned  Edward,  casting  a  significant  glance  at  the 
Saxon,  "  the  brother  has  need  of  his  brother ;  and  would  to  God  that 
mine  were  still  living  1"  «  O  king,"  exclaimed  Godwin,  "  wherefore 
is  it  that  the  least  remembrance  of  thy  brother  makes  thee  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  me  ?  If  I  contributed,  even  indirectly,  to  his  misfor- 
tune, may  the  God  of  heaven  cause  this  mouthful  of  bread  to  choke 
me !"  Godwin  put  the  bread  into  his  mouth,  say  the  writers  who  re- 
late this  adventure,  and  was  immediately  suffocated.    The  truth  ts^ 
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ilufths  death  was  not  so  sodden;  but  that,  having  wJlea  from  kit  Mat , 
he  wai  carried  eat  of  the  spaiUssut  by  two  of  hit  §008,  Fostig  aa4 
Qurth,  and  expired  &m  days  after.  The  acooonta  of  ail  these  eveata 
generally  vary,  as  the  writer  happens  to  be  of  Norman  or  of  Engtisb 
birth.  *  I  constantly  see  before  me,"  says  an  historian  who  Bred 
within  a  century  afterwards, "  two  roads— *wo  opposite  Torsions  \  and 
I  wish  Ay  readers  to  be  forewarned  of  the  danger  to  which  I  an  «qr~ 
self  exposed.'?  * 

Hartrid,  Qodw/in'a  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship 
of  bis  family,  to  hie  father's  honours  and  jpfluence,  *^pd  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  fkvour  of  Edward.  He  was  a  brave  and  high* 
spirited  man,  but  singularly  inoautious ;  and  almost  every  par* 
ticular  of  his  personal  history  tends  to  waken  a  strong  interest 
in  the  fete  of  the  individual,  while  we  lament  the  very  wap* 
tonness  of  self-exposure  which  ultimately  effected  his  own  de- 
struction and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  The  strange  heedless- 
ness which  induced  him,  in  opposition  to  King  Edward's  em* 
phytic  warning,  to  put  himself  in  the  bauds  of  the  crafty  and 
unprincipled  William  ;  the  impetuosity  which,  when  the  inva- 
sion took  place,  led  him  to  confront  the  Norman  army  with 
$fe*t(y  inferior  forces  ;  and  the  headstrong  valour  which  ear- 
ned' Mm  and  his  Saxon  footmen,  quitting  the  shelter  pf  their 
entrenchments,  in  full  career  against  th*  Norm&n  cJuy^Jry ; 
wese  all  Striking  exemplifications  of  character  antf  ptKrcePliTft 
pledges  of  ultimate  defeat,  in  the  struggle  with  an  enemy  bfUfe> 
as  himself,  and  guided  by  a  policy  of  which  the  generous  Saxon 
took  no  account.  Harold,  contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
his  brothers,  risked  all  upon  a  single  battle;  and  thenceforward/ 
t\)e  Bastard  and  his  ruffian  followers  ruled  England  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Insurrections,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  limited  scale, 
served  only  to  illustrate  the  desperate  valour  of  the  natives  who, 
though  sometimes  victorious,  could  nqyer  make  *ny  permanent 
impression  on  the  Norman  strength. 

'  From  the  tvne  tha^^he  conquest  began  to  prosper,  not  yoqng  sol- 
diers and  0I4  warlike  chiefs  alone,  but  whole  families,  men,  woment 
and  children,  emigrated  from  Gaul  to  seek  their  fbrttpies  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  English.  To  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  j/ 
tins  country  was  Uke  a  land  newly  discovered,  which  they  wetit  id 
colonise.  «  Heel  the  Breton,"  says  an  old  record,  «  and  his  wife 
Celestine,  came  to  the  army  of  the  Norman  bastard,  and  reoehred  a 
gift  from  this  same  bastard,  of  the  manor  of  Elioghall,  with  all  its  do* 
pendencies/'    One  Guillaumc  (mm  another  old  record  m  fbpnpej 

in*  Tifanie,  his  maid  Maufp,  and  h* 


came  into  England  with  his  wil 

dog  Hardigras*  Men  who  adventured  together  in  the  chances  of  the. 
invasion,  became  sworn  brothers  in  anas,  and  contracted  fellowships 
in  gain  and  loss,  for  life  and  dearth.  Robert  D'Oily  and  Roger 
d'lvry.came  to  the  conquest  as  brethren  leagued  together  by  fluth 
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and  by  oath  Their  clothes  and  their  arms  were  alike,  and  they  shared 
together  the  lands  which  they  conquered.  Eude  and  Ptcot,  Robert 
Marmion  and  Gaultier  de  Somerviue,  did  the  same*  Jean  de  Conrcy 
and  Amaury  de  St  Florent  swore  their  fraternity  of  arms  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Rouen :  they  vowed  to  serve  together  to 
live  and  die  together,  and  to  share -together  their  pay  and- whatever 
they  might  gain  by  the  sword.  Others,  at  the  moment  of  their  de- 
parture, disposed  of  all  that  they  possessed  on  that  side  the  channel, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  determined!  to  make  themselves  a  new 
and  more  brilliant  fortune.  Thus  it  was  that  Geoffiroy  de  Chaumont, 
son  of  Gidoin,  viscount  of  Blois,  gave  to  his  niece  Denise  all  the  lands 
which  he  possessed  in  the  county  of  Blois,  at  Cbaumont  and  Toms. 
"  He  departed  for  the  conquest,"  says  the  historian,  "  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Chaumont  with  an  immense  treasure*,  large  sums  of  money, 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  rarity,  and  the  titles  of  possession  of 

more  than  one  great  and  rich  domain." 

#  *  *  *  • 

<  "  Ignoble  squires,  impure  vagabonds,"  say  the  contemporary  wri- 
ters, "  disposed  at  their  pleasure  of  young  women  of  the  best  families, 
leaving  them  to  weep  and  wish  for  death.  Frantic  wretches  1  they 
wondered  at  their  own  acts,  and  went  mad  with  pride  and  astonish- 
ment at  finding  themselves  so  powerful,  and  having  servants  with 
greater  wealth  than  their  fathers  had  ever  possessed.  Whatever 
they  had  the  will,  they  believed  they  had  the  right,  to  do ;  they  shed 
blood  in  wantonness ;  they  snatched  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  tile 
mouths  of  the  unfortunate ;  they  seized  every  thjng  —money,  goods, 

and  land." 

#  #  *  #  • 

*  One  alone  amongst  all  the  warriors  in  the  conqueror's  train, 
claimed  neither  lands,  nor  gold,  nor  women;  and  'would  accept  no 

Sart  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished :  he  was  named  Guilbert,  son  of 
Lichard.  He  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lord  into  England, 
because  such  was  his  duty ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  stolen 
property,  but  would  return  into  Normandy,  to  live  on  his  own  patri- 
mony, which,  though  small,  was  lawful,  and  content  with  his  own 
portion,  would  take  nothing  from  others.9 

The  priests  who  came  over  in  great  numbers  from  Normandy* 
were  not  less  profligate  in  their  spoliations  than  their  secular 
countrymen.  They  degraded  the  Saxon  prelates  and  clergy, 
and  ejected  them  from  their  benefices,  without  shame  or  re* 
morse.  Derision  was  added  to  barbarity,  and  insult  to  rapa- 
city. There  was,  however,  one  honest  and  high-minded  man, 
even  among  this  crew  of  heartless  hypocrites,  to  bear  a  stern 
and  solemn  protest  against  their  atrocious  proceedings.  Gui- 
mand,  a  Norman  monk,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  character, 
visited  England  at  the  invitation  of  William;  but,  in  reply  to  the 
offer  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  set  before  him  the  enor- 
mity of  his  conduct,  refused  to  sanction  his  usurpations,  and 
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W^cteST  Tils  splendid  briber  with  rtia^natiimotis  indignatibti.— 

•  ioy>  England/  said  this  Holy  and  disinterested  re^jfb^JS^ 
'*  seems  one  vast  prey  j  and  1  should  dread  to  touch  it  for  jg^ 

'•  treasures,  as  I  should  to  put  my  hands  into  a  fire/  .  But  Jtjyfl  - 
worthy  bad  no  imitator*,  and  the  selfish  and  grasping  mwtr 
.ipured  at  a  conscientiousness  which  covered  their  own  fe)onie# 
with  deeper  ingstnv.  The  spoilers  did  not,  iudeed,  enjoy  their 
prey  altogether  without  disturbance.  Freqtlent  insurrections 
took  place;  a  kind  of  Guerilla  warfare  was  kept  up  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  U>  this  period  is  to  be  referred  the 
origin  of  the  popular  ballads  which  commemorate  the  daring 
achievements  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  some  gallant  outlaw- 
Robin  Hood,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough.  These  men 

*  took  as  much  pride  in  the  title  of  outlaw,  as,  id  a  free  aation,  is  .at- 
tached to  that  of  citizen.  History  names  them  not;  she  has  passed 
iJtem  over  in  silence :  or,  following  the  language  of  the  legal  acts  de- 
creed by  the  conquering  race,  she  has  branded  them  with  epithets 
which  take  from  theip  all  interest — with  the  names  of  rebel%  traUb+9^ 
robber,  bandit*  But  let  us  not  he  imposed  on  by  these  titles  odious  in 
appearance:  they  are  those  which,  in  every  country  under  foreign 
subjection,  have  been  borne  by  the  few  brave  men  who,1  while  the  rest 
-of  their  nation  submitted  to  the  chain,  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 
4ke  mountains  and  deserts,  leaving  the  cities  to  the  slaves.  Such  as 
had  not  the  courage  to  follow  these  brave  men's  example,  would  ac- 
company them  with  their  wishes  ;  and— to  return  to  England— ~wliUe 
ordonnances  drawn  up  in  the  French  language  were  prescribing  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  towns  and  villages*  to  track  the  outlaw—  the 
forester,  like  a  wolf,  and  pursue  him  with  hie  and  cry  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet,  from  hundred  to  hundred,  English  songs  were  circulating,  m 
honour  of  this  enemy  to  the  foreign  power,  whose  treasury  Was  saldto 
be  the  count's  purse,  and  his  flock  the  king's  deer.  The  popular 
poets  of  the  time  celebrated  his  victories,  his  combats,  his  stratagems, 
against  the  self-styled  guardians  of  the  public  safety— -how  he  bad 
tired  out  the  viscount's  men  and  horses  in  pursuit— how  he  had  taken 
the  bishop,  ransomed  him  for  a  thousand  marks,  and  made  him  danoe 
a  measure  in  his  pontifical  habits.' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  vast  ac- 
quisitions, the  author  of  these  devastations  was  a  miserable 
man,  and  that  the  mighty  Conquerorythe  lord  of  fifteen  hundred 
.confiscated  manors,  the  chief  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  and  Abe 
master  of  a  realm  of  slaves,  trembled  on  his  blood-ioemented 
throne.  When  he  sat  amid  his  warriors  and  prelates* 1m  looks 
were  frowning  and  gloomy,  nor  could  the  golden  diadem  which 
encircled  his  forehead,  tranquillize  his  apprehensions.  He-was 
agitated  by  fears  of  change.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  at- 
tachment of  his  Normans,  nor  was  the  debased  condition  of  his 
English  serfs  a  sufficient  security  against  his  dread  o^a  re- 
action. 
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4  The  human  heads  on  which  he  trod,  were  in  hit  eyes  a  ground 
not  sufficiently  firm  and  secure :  he  tormented  himself  aoout  his  own 
future  years  and  the  fate  of  his  children  ;  and  put  questions  concern- 
ing his  presentiments  to  men  reputed  wise,  in  an  age  when  divinatiop 
was  a  part  of  wisdom*  A  Norman  poet,  almost  contemporary,  repre- 
sents him  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  English  and  Norman  priests,  and 
soliciting  of  them,  with  puerile  importunity,  a  decisive  exposition  of 
the  fate  of  his  posterity.  At  every  word  tnat  fell  from  their  lips,  this 
great  conqueror  trembled  before  them,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  serf  or 
citizen  would  have  trembled  in  his  presence.' 

Long  did  the  remembrance  of  these  destructive  visitations 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  Two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  a  monastic  writer  ascribed  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property,  and  the  prevalence  of  mutual  dislike  between  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  to  the  still  subsisting  distinction  of 
race ;  and  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  an  explorer  of  anti- 
quity represented  the  artizans  and  peasantry  of  England,  as  a 
class  unjustly  deprived  of  its  inheritance.  Nay,  M.  Thierry 
seems  to  consider  our  nobility,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  little 
better  than  heirs  of  Norman  spoliation.  He  styles  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  *  the  living  representatives  of  the  old  Eng- 
*  lish  and  of  old  England/  and  intimates  that  the  people — re- 
viewers of  course  included — have  the  advantage  of  a  more  an- 
cient lineage,  and,  as  possessing  a  prior  claim,  are  the  rightful 
lords  of  the  soil.  We  can,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  this 
scheme,  if  it  can  be  quietly  established ;  and  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  find  that,  on  the  score  of  our  Saxon  descent, 
established  by  our  lack  of  a  Norman  title,  we  have  an  admitted 
claim  to  a  decent  segment  of  King  William's  fifteen  hundred 
manors. 

The  reigns  of  the  Red  King  and  Henry  his  brother,  afforded 
little  respite  to  the  Saxons ;  but  the  wars  between  Stephen  of 
Blois  and  the  Empress  Matilda,  gave  them  partial  intermis- 
sion. The  reign  or  Henry  the  Second  was  remarkable  for  the 
singular  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Thomas-&-Becket ;  a 
contest  in  which  the  lower  orders  took  a  keen  interest,  since 
they  identified  with  their  own,  the  cause  of  the  first  English 
archbishop,  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  Respecting  Becfcet's 
personal  motives,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for 
any  other  impulse  than  tnat  of  pride  and  obstinacy.  His  oppo- 
sition to  Henry  was  distinguished  by  no  appeal  to  sound  prin- 
ciple or  to  magnanimous  sentiments  5  it  was  simply  a  straggle 
for  power,  in  which  violence  at  last  prevailed. 

'  To  the  cause  of  Becket,— whatever  it  might  be,  and  whatever 
might  be  his  impulse — whether  ambition  or  love  of  resistance,  or 
stubbornness  in  his  determinations,  or  conviction  of  religious  duty,  or 
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a  dim  and  ill-defined  consciousness  of  national  hostility,  or  a  mixture 
of  all  these  passions  and  dispositioii*,-*-was  joined— perhaps  without 
his  knowledge,  but  at  least  independently  *of  him— a  cauat  more 
worthy  than  his  own— the  cause  of  those  men  who  were  enslaved  by 
the  forefathers  of  the  kins,  of  whom  he  had  declared  himself  the  ad- 
versary; and  this  it  is  which  raises  this  great  intrigue  to  a  higher 
rank  in  history,  than  the  ordinary  disputes  between  the  crown  and 
the  mitre.' 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  awful  prevalence  of  perjury*  Oaths  of  the 
most  solemn  kind,  enforced  by  sanctions  the  most  appalling:, 
were  broken  with  a  levity  and  frequency  which  shew  how 
fatally  the  disastrous  system  of  Rome  had  operated  bn  the 
consciences  of  men.  The  very  fact,  that  dispensation  front 
the  obligation  of  a  sworn  pledge  might  be  purchased,  or  that, 
the  guilt  of  its  most  profligate  violation  was  to  be  absolved  at 
a  stipulated  price,  had  of  itself  a  demoralizing  influence  which 
inevitably  led  to  so  melancholy  a  result.  It  should  seem  too, 
that  the  fear  of  canonical  visitation  in  the  form  of  an  interdict* 
has  been  somewhat  over-charged  by  historians.  There  are 
numerous  instances  on  record  of  ineffectual  menace  in  thitf 
way;  and  the  clergy  would  .not  unfrequently  be  incautious 
enough  to  betray  the  utter  contempt  in  which  they  held  them* 

In  no  part  of  his  history  does  M.  Thierry  remit  his  deter* 
mined  hostility  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  Europe.  He  cites* 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  price  which  '  most  European 
'  nations  have  paid  for  the  establishment  of  those  privileged 
«  families  whioh  are  still  decorated  with  the  title  or  noble,'  a 
curious  document  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  Donald 
O'Neyl,  king  of  Ulster,  with  his  chiefs  and  people,  appeals  to 
the  pope  against  the  intolerable  exactions  and  >  oppressions  of 
the  conquerors  of  Ireland.  He  gives  a  brief  but  fearful  detail 
of  the  miseries  that  the  subjugated  were  compelled  to  suffer* 
and  pledges  himself  and  his  nation  to  a  '  war  unto  death? 
against  the  tyrants  of  their  country.  Nor  has  this  menace  been 
an  idle  one ;  neither  is  it  yet  forgotten. 


c  In  bur  own  days,  blood  has  flowed  in  Ireland  on  abcount  of 
old  quarrel  of  the  conquest.  The  period  in  futurity  when  this  totu#> 
rel  shall  be  terminated,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  and  avertkm  for 
England,  its  government,  its  manners,  and  ilk  language,  is  still  th4 
native  passion  of  the  Irish  race.  From  the  day  of  the  ravasioti,  tbtf 
will  of  that  race  of  men  has  been  constantly  opposed  to  the  will  of 
its  masters ;  it  has  detested  what  they  have  loved*  and  loved  what 
they  have  detested.  They,  whose  long  misfortunes  were  in  grdst 
measure  caused  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  rushed  into  the  arms 
of  popery  with  a  sort  of  fury,  so  soon  as  England  had  freed  herself 
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from  it.  This  udconqucrable  obstinacy, — this  lengthened  remem- 
brance of  departed  liberty — this  faculty  of  preserving  and  nourishing, 
through  ages  of  physical  misery  and  suffering,  the  thought  of  that 
which  is  no  more, — of  never  despairing  of  a  constantly-vanquished 
cause,  for  which  many  generations  have  successively,  and  in  vain, 
perished  in  the  field,  and  by  the  executioner, — is,  perhaps,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  the  greatest  example  that  a  people  has  ever 
given.' 

M.  Thierry  never  abates  of  this  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
and  this  righteous  censure  of  the  oppressor.  When  detailing 
the  circumstances  attending  the  disgraceful  seizure  of  Richard 
the  Fir*t  by  the  Austrian  Liet-pold,  he  comments  with  becom- 
ing indignation  on  the  readiness  which  the  princes  of  Austria 
have  manifested  to  consign  to  their  duugtons  '  foreigners  illus- 

•  trious  either  by  rank  or  character ;'  and  reprobates  those  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated  against '  men  whose  only  crime  was  the 

•  having  loved  their  country's  liberty.' 

There  remains  one  question  to  put,  and  to  answer,  before  we 
dismiss  these  valuable  and  interesting  volumes.  Was  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  or  was  it  not,  productive  of  ultimate  advantage 
to  the  country  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  so  grievously 
scourged  ?  To  this  question,  M.  Thierry  does  not  enable  us  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply,  but,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,-  he 
seems  disposed  to  derive  from  it  much  of  what  is  advantageous 
in  the  present  state  of  the  British  constitution.  If  this  he 
really  his  sentiment,  we  differ  from  him  altogether.  England, 
when  the  men  of  Normandy  violated  her  soil,  was  wealthy  and 
happy ;  and  the  system  of  society  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Of  all  this  they  obliterated  every  vestige,  and  in  exchange  for 
those  blessings,  they  entailed  upon  us  a  complicated  and  inju- 
rious scheme  of  jurisprudence,  full  of  subtlety  and  chicanery, 
and  well  suited  to  the  proverbially  litigious  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
mans, though  entirely  adverse  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions.  That  this  state  of  things  should,  iu  an 
enlightened  age,  be  still  permitted  to  subsist,  is  among  the 
most  astonishing  of  anomalies.  Cheapness,  promptitude,  and 
accessibility,  are  qualities  without  which  substantial  justice 
cannot  exist ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  found  in  our  judicial  code, 
we  have  not  read  it  rightly.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  good 
in  our  constitution,  we  inherit  from  our  Saxon  ancestors :  the 
rest  is  Norman. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  M.  Thierry  has  found  an  adequate 
translator.  The  work  is  not  merely  done  into  Englhh ;  it  is,  a* 
all  translations  should  be,  made  native. 
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Art.  II.  History  of  the  Crusades  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.    From  the  French  of  J.  C.  Simo&de  de  Stsmohdi. 
With  ati  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Translator.    8vo.  pp.  90& 
8s.    London.    1896. 


I N  the  broad  page  of  the  history  of  nations,  the  story  of  the 
-">  Church  of  Christ  wears  the  humble  appearance  of  a  mere 
episode.  It  is  but  occasionally,  and  as  by  accident,  that  the 
concerns  and  progress  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  come  into 
notice ;  and  then  it  is  generally  as  clashing  with  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world.  Christianity  seldom  appears  on  the  theatre  of 
events,  but  either  as  a  sufferer  or  in  disguise,  as  a  heretic  or  an 
a  martyr.  Her  footsteps  are  chiefly  to  be  traced  by  her 
blood,  by  the  light  of  the  fires  kindled  by  her  persecutors,  or 
by  the  more  equivocal  traces  afforded  by  the  dust  and  clamour 
of  religious  controversy. 

The  history  of  the  Albigensic  and  Waldensic  Christiana 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  episodes  of  this 
description.  It  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,— as  a, 
deeply  tragic. tale,  as  connected  with  the. revival  of  literature, 
as  an  era  in  the  progress  of  religious  liberty!,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  ia  on  the  last  of 
these  grounds  that  the  Translator  of  the  present  volume  has 
been  induced  to  bring  before  the  English  public  this  portion  of 
M.  Sismondi' s  History  of  Prance. 

•  Although  only  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  yet,  it  embraces 
an  entire  and,  to  a  considerable  degree*  independent  subject,  giving 
a  view  of  a  series  of  interesting  events,  issuing  in  a  catastrophe  of 

great  importance  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of 
istinjg  influence  upon  the.  destinies  of  Europe.  It  commences  with 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  comprises  a  period  of  about  forty  years; 
detailing  the  progress  in  civilization,  liberty,  and  religion,  of  the  6ne 
countries  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  destruction  of  that  liberty; 
and  civilization,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  those  countries,  and  the 
extinction  of  those  early  efforts  for  religious  reformation,'  through  the 
power  and  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  relates  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  provisions  by  which  that  merciless  tribunal 
was  adapted  to  become  for  ages  the  grand  engine  of  domination  to 
that  ambitious  and  persecuting  power.  ^  And  it  marks  the.  com- 
plete establishment  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  try  the 
surrender  of  all  those  state*  with  their  rights  and  liberties,  to  the 
dominion  and  control  of  the  French  monarch  under  the  direction  of 
the  Roman  pontiC9 

Into  the  particular  views  and  opinions  of  the^TraDslator,  wet 
feel  little  inclination  to  enter.  That  the  principles  of  die  Comrt 
of  Rome  are  unchanged,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  notwithstandh 
ing  the  mild  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  late  amiable  Pius.YlL 
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and  bis  liberal-minded  minister,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi.  In  Austria, 
in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Ireland,  the  priesthood  maintain  the 
dame  intolerant  claims,. and  demonstrate  the  same  hostility  to 
light  and  freedom,  that  they  ever  did.  The  spiritual  claims  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  from  the  Pope  down  to  the  humblest 
priest,  are  essentially  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  coil- 
science,  being  founded  oh  a  tremendous  usurpation  of  the 
Srerogatives  of  Christ.  We  put  quite  out  of  consideration,  the 
isputed  right  to  release  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  The 
doctrines  of  auricular  confession,  of  penance,  and  of  pufgatory. 
together  with  the  mysterious  power  on  which  the  sacerdotal 
domination  is  founded,  of'  making  the  body  of  ChrisC-^-tiiese 
cardinal  articles  of  Romanism  form  a  threefold  chain  of  erithral- 
merit  which  hold  alike  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  in 
deplorable  and  fatal  bondage.  He  that  binds  himself  in  this 
thin  web  of  sorcery,  is  much  in  the  condition  in  which  ScMbey 

E laces  the  son  of  Hodeirah  in  his  wild  tale  of  Thalrifci,  when 
e  has  consented  to  twine  round  his  own  hands  the  magic 
thread. 

'  The  thread  is  small,  the  thread  is'fine ;  v 

But  he  must  be  a  stronger  than  thee, 
Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mitieV 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  persecution,  however,  it  may 
be  fairly  retorted,  that  every  national  church  has  persecuted. - 
The  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  thi  Church  of 
Geneva,  have  all  exercised  the  assumed  right  to  punish  Htirfetica 
fend  schisttmtics.  If  the  principles  upoa  whidf  the  crtistde 
against  the  Albigenses  was  undertaken,  hkt  never  ftatett  re- 
nounced by  any  authentic  or  dfflcldl  tfrt  6f  the  Rdnitth  Cbdtcb, 
toeithef  has  ant  official  disclaimer  t>6en  issued  ty  ih6  CliMcti 
6f  England,  of  the  atrocities  committed  b^  her  pfejtfiea  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  It  is  absurd  to  &ak  Jfor 
this.  Were  the  crime  of  having  persecuted  and  die  dimoaition 
still  to  persecute,  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  the  itemish 
Church,  nothing  more  tf  ould  be  necessary  thin  that  the  eccle- 
siastical power  ahould  be,  in  every  state  and  kingdom,  feubot-* 
dinattid  to  the  citil  and  ftonstHtttional  attthoritietf  t  fognftetive 
and  juridical,  in  the  same  tftenritf  as  it  is  tti  tMtf  WWtatfy, 
Where  the  laWs  govern,  and  thi*  people  *te  *  pkttf  to  th6Stf 
laws,  there  the  Church  cantfot  persecute. 

Ecclesiastical  power  is  a  pure  despotism,  underived,  tfreapOft- 
sible,  recognising  in  its  subjects  no  representative  6r  elective 
rights),  admitting  of  no  popular  control,  and  of  bo  appeal 
except  to  itself.  The  theory  of  this  power  is  every  where  the? 
same :  it  is  that  of  a  theocrasy.  The  Court  of  Rome  h*» 
never  churned  mora  or  other  porter  than  did  thd  "--■--*- 
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&tar*cbamber ;  and  the  Canons  of  the.  English  Church  exhibit 
the  organic  remains  of  that  same  leviathan  which  once  lived  . 
and  raged  in  this  counlfy*  Protestantism,  released  from  Law, 
would  still  prove*  as  in  days  gone  by,  a  Popish  persecutor. 
In  Ireland,  its  very  laws  were  a  disgrace  upon  the  name  of 
law,  a  code  of  blood  and  horrible  injustice.  On  the  Conti-t 
nent,  Presbyterians  .have  vied  with  Roman  Catholics  in  intole* 
ranee  and  persecution.  Popery  and  Protestantism,  in  thuft 
point  of  view,  are  distinctions  of  little  force  and  meaning;  and 
it  is  alike  unwise  and  unfair,  to  reptany  argument  in  feyour  of 
the  latter  upon  so  slender  and  doubtful  a  foundation.  ■.  We  owe 
something,  it  is  true,  to  the '.'  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  who 
first  made  the  Civil:  Magistrate  .the  head  ,of  the  clergy  in  this 
country ;  but  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  parliamentary 
and  constitutional  control,  was  not  effected  at  the  Reform** 
tion ;,  and  it  is  to  this,  not  to  our  having  a  Protestant  Church, 
that  we  owe  oar  religious  freedom. ,'.. 

The  Editor,  of  this  volume  remarks,  very  jwstfy,  that' we 
'  hold  our  liberties  only  by  the  tenure  of  our  power  to  maiqtainv 
'  them/  He  seems  to  forget,  however,  whence  that  power  wag 
derived,  or  what  are  its  securities.  It  is  a  power  that  waa 
wrested,  as  to  its  origin,  by  Roman  Catholic  baron*,  from  a 
Popish,  king,  and  aa  to  its  consummation,  was  extorted  by  a 
Protestant  people  from  a  Protestant  sovereign. And  a  Protec- 
tant hierarchy.  Protestantism  cannot  secure  that  power:  its 
only  safeguards  are  the  Constitutional  rights  which  are  vested 
in -the  British  Commons,  and  their  being  the  representatives  at 
the  people. 

.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  that  this  broad  and  palpable  distinc- 
tion between  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  political  character,  should  be  po  little  understood.  Its 
policy  may  vary  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  politically,  intolerant,- 
according,  not  merely  to  its  .ability,  but  .to  the  views  and  pri- 
vate feelings  of  its  rulers.  And  when,  it  does  oppress  and' 
persecute,  it  acts  as  a  political  power,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  that  other  churches  and  sovereigns  have  claimed  to 
punish  heresy  and  schism.  Bishop  Bonner,  Archbishop  Qran-> 
mer,'and  John  Calvin  persecuted  to  death  on  the  same  princi- 
ples of  arbitrary  intolerance..  Ganganelli  ,and  Piua  VII.  werfe 
opposed  td  persecution.  JBut  the  power  to  persecute  can  be 
exercised  only  when  the  magistracy  is,  the. creature  of  the 
Church,  and  the  laws  are  framed  by  the  priesthood,  not  by 
the  people.  The  exclusion  of  the  .priesthood  from;  the .  legis- 
lature and  the  magistracy  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  totally 
depriving  the  Church  of  this  power,  the  propensity  to  exercise 
which,  when  possessed,  is  common   to  all  churches,  and  indi- 
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viduals '  of  all  parties,  because  it  is  deeply  rooted  in    our 
nature. 

But  Popery*  deprived  of  all  political  power,  is  still  a  bane- 
ful and  degrading  despotism.  Why  is  so  much  dread  expressed 
as  to  its  regaining  its  political  power,  and  so  little  said 
of  its  character  as  a  spiritual  usurpation  ?  Why  go  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Albigenses  to  prove,  that.  Popery  is  the  un- 
changeable enemy  of  the  best  interests  of  man  ? — an  enemy, 
however,  less  to  be  dreaded  by  those  against  whom  it  draws 
the  sword  and  kindles  its  fires,  than  by  those  whom  it  holds  as 
willing  captives  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage, — the  bond- 
age of  the  heart  and  conscience.  Follow  out  the  three  doc- 
trines of  Coufession,  Penance,  and  Purgatory,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  mysterious  attributes,  and  spiritual  power,  and 
celibacy  of  the  priest — doctrines  interwoven  with  the  whole 
system  of  Popery,  and  which  can  neither  be  disclaimed  .nor 
dissevered  from  it, — follow  them  out  into  their  legitimate  and 
unavoidable  practical  consequences, — and  it  will .  be  easy  to 
shew,  that  a  corruption  of  morals  as  well  as  of.  every  correct 

Srinciple  of  religion  must  be  the  result  The  tendency  which 
hristianity  has  to  raise  the  standard  of  morals,  most  be  neu- 
tralized by  a  system  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  its  dis- 
tinguishing doctrines.  As  a  system  of  idolatry,  Popery,  in  its 
grosser  forms,  differs  scarcely  in  any  thing  from  heathenism ; 
the  Virgin,  Saint  Peter,  and  Saint  Dominick  being  the  Mater 
Dea,  the  Jupiter,  and  the  Moloch  of  the  Christianized  pan- 
theon. But,  independently  of  this,  the  Atonement  of  Christ, 
the  Justification  of  the  sinner  through  his  blood,  the  efficacy 
of  his  mediation,  and  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Sanctificatioo, 
are  not  merely  obscured,  but  contradicted  by  the  system  which 
authorizes  the  sale  and  purchase  of  prayers  and  masses,  of 
pardons  and  indulgencies,  which  substitutes  penal  commu- 
tation for  justification  through  faith,  and  makes  hell  redeem- 
able, like  the  land-tax,  by  penny  a  week  subscriptions  to  a 
purgatorian  society. 

If  Popery  were  perfectly  tolerant,-— not  a  lamb. in  clothing 
only,  but  in  nature,  it  would  not  be  one  whit  less  detestable. 
Its  persecuting  propensity  may  be  aggravated  by  the  nature  of 
its  spiritual  claims;  and  when  those  claims  are  united  to 
political  power,  they  form  an  engine  of  the  more 'diabolical 
malignity,  such  as  the  Inquisition  fully  realized.  But  still,  this 
is  not  a  necessary  combination ;  it  is,  in  a  sense,  an  accident 
of  Popery,  and  does  not  enter  into  its  essence.  To  insist  upon 
'this,  therefore,  is  to  take  the  weakest  ground  of  argument. 
And  we  very  much  fear,  that  the  clamour  for  and  against  what 
is  called  Catholic  emancipation,  the  No  Popery  cry,  has 
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• 

the  effect  of  keeping  out  of  view  what  ought  to  be  uppermost 
in  our  thoughts  as  Christians,  and  most  prominent  in  our  dis- 
cussions as  Protestants,  the  distinctive  character  of  Popery  as 
a  spiritual  domination  and  an  awful  heresy.  It  has  been 
regarded  with  anger  and  with  fear,  rather,  than  \vith  an  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  deprecation  and  abhorrence ;  and 
recourse  has  been  too  often  had  to  carnal  weapons, — pains, 
and  penalties,  and  restrictions,-*-*?  if  the  combat  were  with 
flesh  and  blood,  rather  than  with  spiritual  wickednesses,  im- 
palpabfe  to  any  but  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God.  *  '        . 

The  hatred  of  persecution  in  any  and  every  shape,  and  by 
whomsoever  exercised,  is,  however,  a  salutary  sentiment  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  cherish;  and  so  far,  the  design  of  the 
present  publication  has  our  cordial  approval.  Independently 
of  this,  the  history  has  attractions  which  will  recommend  the 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers ;  and  with  a  view  to  excite 
their  interest  in  its  contents,  we  shall  attempt  a  brief  outline  of 
the  story. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  France  still  con- 
sisted of  four  distinct  principalities,  marked  by  the  same  dif- 
ference of  language  and  national  character  which  still  subsists 
among  the  provinces  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.  These 
were,  Northern  or  Walloon.  France,  or  what  might  be  denomi- 
nated France  Proper,  the  dominions  of  Philip  Augustus ; 
British  or  Western  France,  which  included  Aquitaine;  Ger- 
manic France,  consisting  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy ;  and 
Southern  France,  compnsing  all  the  countries  in  which  the 
Provencal  was  spoken,  ana  which  were  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  king  of  Aragon.  Languedoc,  Provence,  Catalonia,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
were  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race,  addicted 
to  commerce,  and  possessed  of  an  infant  literature,  while  the 

freater  part  of  Europe  was  still  in  the  grossest  barbarism, 
heir  cities  were  numerous  and  flourishing ;  their  forms  of 
municipal  government  nearly  republican.  They  had  consuls 
chosen- by  the  people,  and  possessed  the  privilege  of  forming; 
communes,  whicn  rendered  them  nearly  equal  to  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, with  which  they  traded.  Into  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  prosperity,  M.  Sismondi  does  not  appear  to  enter.  We 
have  slightly  adverted  to  them  in  a  former  article.*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  had  served  to 
give  the  stimulus  to  commercial  enterprise  and  manufacturing 
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industry  in  these  countries,  and  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
municipalities  were  the  natural   consequence    of  increasing 
wealth.    The  political  strength  of  the   British  Commons,  to 
which  we  may  trace  our  liberties  and  rights,  had  a  similar 
origin.     Industry  and  wealth  can  exist  only  under  the  protec- 
tion of  equal  laws  securing  the  property  of  those  who,  while 
engaged  in  its  acquisition,  are  not  in  a  posture  or  condition 
to  defend  their  possessions.    Hence,  an  equitable  legislation 
has  constantly  connected  itself  with  mercantile  interests,  and 
religious  freedom  has  followed  upon  the  establishment  of  civil 
liberty.     In  the  middle  ages,  Provence  is  said  to  have   con- 
tained more  free  persons  than  any  other  part  of  France.    The 
superior  political  institutions  enjoyed  by  tne  states  of  Southern 
France  would  naturally  render  them  the  asylum  of  refugees 
from  all  quarters.    Accordingly,  great  numbers  of  Jews  are 
stated  to  have  found  shelter  in  the  commercial  capitals,  while 
fugitives  of  all  descriptions  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern 
France,  countries  torn  by  war  or  exposed  to  ecclesiastical  op- 
pression, must  have  greatly  swelled  the  population  of  those 
provinces.    The  fires  of  persecution  had  been  kindled  at  Turin, 
the  scene  of  Bishop  Claude's  apostolic  labours,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  cities,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.    About  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh,  Cologne  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
several  heretics,  respecting  whose  sentiments  there  is  no  room 
to  question  that  they  were  substantially  Scriptural.    In  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Cathari  or  Puritans  abounded  in  Germany, 
Flanders,  Lorraine,  Southern  France,  Savoy,  and  Milan ;  and 
a  small  company  of  German  refugees  found  their  way  from 
Qascony  into '  England,  where  they  were  cruelly  persecuted, 
and,  after  undergoing  a  public  whipping  and  other  penal  se- 
verities, perished  with  cold  and  hunger.    Galdinus,  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  died  in  1173,  distinguished  himself  as  an  un- 
relenting persecutor  of  the  Cathari.     By  the  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  1 163,  princes  were  exhorted  to  imprison  all  heretics  in 
their  dominions,  and  to  confiscate  their  effects.     Still,  the 
persecution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  general.  M.  Sismondi 
indeed  states,  that '  the  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  did 
*  not  immediately  announce  itself  as  a  heresy/ 

*  Since  many  prelates  of  the  Church  had  given  the  example  of 
such  reform,  those  who  followed  them,  did  not  consider  themselves 
as  going  astray ;  and  Rome  herself  had  sometimes  considered  the 
paterins,  the  catharins,  the  poor  of  Lyon%  and  all  those  new  religious 
societies,  as  so  many  orders  of  monks  who  were  rousing  the  fervour 
of  the  public,  and  who  never  thought  of  shaking  off  her  yoke.  In- 
nocent III.,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  in  the  vigour  of  bis 
age,  was  the  first  who  appeared  to  feel  the  importance  of  thai;  inde- 
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pendent  spirit  which  was  already  degenerating  into  revolt.  Hi*  pre* 
decessors,  engaged  in  a  perilous  struggle  with  the  two  Henrys  and 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  thought  their  entire  force  not  too  much  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  emperors ;  and  in  those  times,  had  themselves 
accepted  the  name  of  paltrins,  which  had  been  given  to  their  moat 
zealous  partisans.  But  Innocent  III.,  whose  genius  at  once  em- 
braced and  governed  the  universe,  was  as  incapable  of  temporizing 
as  he  was  of  pity.  At  the  same  time  that  he  destroyed  the  political 
balance  of  Itajv  and  Germany ;  that  he  menaced  by  turns  the  kings 
of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England ;  that  he  affected  the  tone  of* 
master  with  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  of  Hungary,  of  Bulgaria,  pf 
Norway,  and  of  Armenia  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  directed  or  repressed 
at  will  the  Crusaders  who  were  occupied  in  overturning  the  Gree^ 
empire,  and  in  establishing  that  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople;— 
Innocent  III.,  as  if  he  had  had  no  other  occupation,  watched  over, 
attacked,  and  punished  all  opinions  different  from  those  of  the  Roman 
Church,  all  independence  of  mind,  every  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
thinking  in  religion.' 

.  * 

The  province  of  Narbonne  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  object  of  Innocent's  particular  attention.  In 
the  year  1193,  the  first  of  his  pontificate,  he  sent  into  it  two 
monks  of  Citeaux,  commissioned  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See 
to  discover  and  pursue  heresy,  and  to  invoke  against  it  this 
vengeance  of  the  civil  authorities.  To  them  were  afterwards 
added  other  commissaries  and  a  number  of  .preaching  friars, 
who  traversed  the  province  disputing  and  inveighing  against  the 
new  doctrines.  The  regular  clergy,  offended  by  the  arrogance 
and  violence  of  these  told  intruders,  were  not  disposed  tp 
support  them  in  these  measures ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  under  different  pretences,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne 
and  the  bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Viviers  were  deposed.  The 
bishop  of  Ozma  and  his  companion  St.  Dominick,  then  sub- 
prior  of  his  cathedral,  began  about  the  year  1204  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  heretics.  *  Why  do  yoju 
'  not  drive  tljem  out  ?  Why  do  you  not  exterminate  mem  V  thje 
former  is  recorded  to  have  said  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towqs 
he  visited.     '  We  cannot/  was  the  reply ;  '  we  have  been 

*  brought  up  with  them,  we  have  relations  among  them,  and 

*  we  see  the  goodness  of  their  lives.'    '  Thus/  remarks  a  coo- 
temporary  writer,  '  does  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  only  by  the 

*  appearance  of  a  pure  and  spotless  life,  lead  away  these  in- 
'  considerate  people  from  the  truth/ 

The  Emperor  Otho,  the  tool  and  vassal  of  the  Pope,  readily 

S  anted  him  an  edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  patertns  in  J taly . 
ut  there  were  many  of  the  high  lords  and  barons  who  had 
themselves  adopted  the  new  opinions,  and  who,  instead  of 
consenting,  to  persecute,  protected  the  heretics ;  tyhile  others 
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saw  in  them  only  industrious  vassals,  whom  they  could  not 
destroy  without  affecting  their  own  revenues  and  power.  No 
means  were  left  untried  by  Innocent  to  overcome  this  reluc- 
tance :  on  the  one  hand,  he  abandoned  to  them  all  the  property 
of  the  heretics,  which  they  chose  on  any  pretence  to  confiscate ; 
and  while  he  thus  stimulated  their  avarice,  he  threatened,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  to  lay  their  persons  under  an  anathema, 
and  their  dominions  under  an  interdict.  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  insolent  demands 
of  the  papal  legate,  was  formally  excommunicated  ;  and  the 
subsequent  murder  of  the  haughty  priest  in  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  the  count's  gentlemen,  roused  to  fury  the  wrath  of  the  papal 
tyrant.  The  Count  was  publicly  anathematised,  and  his  terri- 
tories devoted  to  destruction.  Innocent  appealed  to  the  am- 
bition of  Philip  Augustus,  exhorting  him  to  carry  on  in  person 
the  sacred  war  of  extermination  against  the  heretics,  who  were, 
he  said,  far  worse  than  the  Saracens,  and  to  strip  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  of  all  his  possessions.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
the  archbishops  or  Lyons  and  Tours,  to  the  bishops  of  Paris 
and  Nevere,  and  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  engage  their 
concurrence  in  the  diabolical  enterprise.  Those  who  should 
take  the  Cross  against  the  Provencals,  were  offered  the  utmost 
extent  of  indulgence  that  had  been  granted  to  those  who  had 
laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land,  without  in- 
curring the  risk  and  toils  of  the  journey.  The  first  to  engage 
in  this  domestic  crusade,  were  Eudes,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  (a  title  which  the  Count 
d'Evreux  inherited  from  his  English  mother,)  and  the  counts  of 
Nevere,  St.  Paul,  Auxerre,  Geneve,  and  Forez. 

Arnold  Amalric,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  at  the  head  of  the  Ber- 
nardine  order  of  monks,  emulated  the  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
in  preaching  up  this  war  of  extermination ;  promising,  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
plenary  absolution,  to  the  day  of  their  death  inclusive,  to  all 
who  should  perish  in  the  expedition.  While  the  Bernard! nes 
were  thus  beating  up  the  drum  ecclesiastic  for  military  recruits, 
Innocent  III.  charged  a  new  congregation,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  the  Spaniard  Dominick,  to  go  on  foot,  two 
by  two,  through  the  villages,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
number,  names,  and  dwellings  of  all  persons  suspected  of 
heresy,  in  order  to  their  being  seized  and  executed  when  the 
opportunity  should  arrive.  TTiis  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Inquisition.  Foucjuet,  the  new  bishop  of  Toulouse,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  individual  who  suggested  to  Innocent  the 
foundation  and  principal  rules  9f  this  new  order,  the  Experi- 
ment of  which  was  made  for  seven  years  in  his  diocese,  before 
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the  Pope  confirmed  it  in  the  council  of  Lateran.  This  man, 
the  son  of  a  Genoese  merchant  settled  at  Marseilles,  had 
formerly  distinguished  himself  as  a  troubadour.  In  his  sub- 
sequent conduct,  marked  by  all  the  malignity  of  a  renegade, 
he  afforded  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  any  persons  of 
that  class  enlisted  oh  the  side  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry.  'His 
poetical  career  terminated  in  1200,  when  he  assumed  the 
Cistertian  habit  and  order.  His  treachery  or  his  zeal  appears 
soon  to  have  recommended  him  as  a  fit  instrument  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  work  of  papal  vengeance ;  and  to  him 
was  confided  the  sequestered  bishopric  of  that  diocese  which 
was  doomed  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  tragedy.* 

The  immense  preparations  made  by  these  new  crusaders, 
filled  Languedoc  with  terror.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
countries  devoted  to  vengeance  by  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  aft 
being  more  particularly  the  seats  of  heresy,  were  the  states  of 
Raymond  VI.  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  those  of  bis  nephew, 
Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of  Alby,  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  and 
Limoux.  The  former,  overwhelmed  with  terror,  declared  him- 
self ready  to  submit  to  any  terms,  to  avert  the  invasion  of  hif 
territories.  Innocent  received  his  ambassadors  with  dissembled 
favour,  holding  out  the  promise  of  entire  pardon;  at  the  same 
time  he  secretly  directed  the  Abbot  ot  Citeaux  to  employ 
towards  this  Count  a  wise  dissimulation,  that  other  heretics 
might  be  the  more  easily  defeated,  and  that  afterwards  he 
might  be  crushed  when  left  alone.  Raymond  Roger,  con- 
vinced of  the  inutility  of  negotiation,  placed  garrisons  in  ajl 
his  strong  towns,  and  prepared  for  a  valiant  out  unavailing 
defence. 

The  divided  state  of  France  at  this  period  favoured  the  in- 
fernal project.  No  national  feeling,  no  common  government 
or  common  interests  united  the  various  principalities.  Ray- 
mond, Count  of  Toulouse,  applied  to  his  cousin,  Philip 
Augustus,  for  protection,  who  received  his  envoy  at  first  with 
fair  words ;  but,  on  discovering  that  the  Count  had  made  a 
similar  application  to  his  rival,  the  Emperor  Otho,  he  openly 
refused  all  assistance,  and  one  body  of  the  crusading  army  was 
composed  of  his  subjects,  headed  by  the  bishop  of  ruy.  The 
archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  assembled  a  second  body,  composed 
of  levies  from  Western  France,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  while  the  main  body  under  Abbot  Arnold,  assembled  at 

■  ■*■■» 

•  A  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  given  by  the  Editor  of  Lays  of  t&e 
Minnesingers,  p.  226.  He  is  there  stated  to  have  returned  to  the 
xloister ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake:  he  died  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  " 
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Lyons,  were  natives  of  Burgundy  and  vassal*  of  the  Emperor* 
Thus,  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  a  partition  of  the  states  of  South* 
era  France  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  three  grand  feudal 
heads.  *  The*  ohief  merit  and  direotion  of  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, attached  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  who,  as  the  personal 
etiemy  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  mixed  motives  of  revenge,  fanaticism,  and  ambition. 
.  In  the'  spring  ef  1209,  the  crusading  army  began  to  move. 
The  lowest  and  most  probable  computation  estimates  their 
numbers  at  60,000,  while  some  accounts  exaggerate-  the  number 
to  three,  and  even  five  hundred  thousand.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, include  in  the  former  estimate,  M.  Sismondi  says,  '  the 
•  ignorant  and  fanatical  multitude  which  followed  each  preacher, 
'  armed  with  scythes  and  clubs,  promising  themselves, .  that  if 
'  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  combat  the  knights  of  Lan-* 
'  guedoc,  they  might  at  least  be  able  to  murder  the  women  and 
'  children  of  the  heretics/ 

4  The  hearer  the  Crusaders  approached,  the  more  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  who  had  given  himself  up  to  their  power,  was  struck  with 
terror.  On  the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  by  granting  new  privileges  to  some,  and  pardoning  the 
offences  of  others:  on  the  other  hand,  he  consented  to  purchase  his 
absolution  from  the  pope's  legate,  by  the  most  humiliating  concessions. 
He  consigned  to  the  apostolic  notary  seven  of  his  principal  castles  as 
a  pledge  of  his  fidelity;  he  permitted  the  consuls  of  his  nest  cities  to 
consent  to  abandon  him  if  ne  should  depart  from  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  he  submitted  beforehand  to  the  judgement  which 
the  legate  should  pronounce  upon  fifteen  accusations  which  the 
agents  of  the  persecution  had  laid  against  him ;  and  finally,  he 
suffered  himself,  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  be  conducted  into  the 
church  of  St.  Gilles*  with  a  cord  about  his  neck  and  his  shoulders 
naked,  and  there  received  the  discipline  around  the  altar.  After  all 
these  humiliations,  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  cross  against  the  here- 
tics ;  and  it  was  by  favour  that  he  was  permitted  to  join  those  who 
were  about  to  attack  his  nephew,  becoming  their  guide  for  that  pur- 
pose/ 

Pity  yields  to  contempt  as  we  follow  this  unhappy  man 
through  the  successive  steps  of  his  degradation,  although 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  hold  wnich,  in  those  times, 
the  authority  of  the  church  had  on  the  strongest  minds.  He 
met  the  invading  army  at  Valence,'  and  conducted  it  to  Mont- 
pellier,  where  the  young  Viscount  of  Beziers  made  a  last  effort 
to  conciliate  the  legate.  Arnold  replied,  that  what  he  had  to 
do,  was  to  defend  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  should  be 
shewn  no  mercy.  It  would  have  been  difficult  now,  indeed,  to 
turu  back  the  tide  of  that  ipui)4ation  which  had  l?een  brought 
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down  upon  this  fertile  and  once  happy  region.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  observe  any  discrimination  .between  Catholic 
and  heretic  ■      i 

The  tnonka  thirsted  for  blood,  the  crusaders,  for  plunder,; 
and  a  whole  population  were  their  victims*  .  The  batons  and 
knights  shut  themselves  up  with  their  peasantry  in  their  castle*; 
but,  at  the  approach  of  the  armed  multitude,  some  were  aban- 
doned, as  Servian  and  Puy-la-Roque.;  others  were  permitted 
to  ransom  themselves.  Villemur  was  burned.  At  CbasseneuiL 
after  a  vigorous  resistance ,  the  garrison  capitulated*  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  retire ;  but  the  inhabitants,  being  involved 
in  a  sweeping  charge  of  heresy,,  were  massacred,  and  the 
place  given  up  to  pillage.  Beziets,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  a  coup  <k  main :  the  citizens  made 
a  sortie,  but  were  repulsed  and  so  closely  pursued,  that  the 
besiegers  '  entered  the  gates  with  them  and  found  themselves 
4  masters  of  the  city/  The  fact,  most  probably,  waft,  that  they 
became  possessed  of  it  through  treachery.  It  was  at  the  storm- 
ing of  this  city,  that  Abbot  Arnold  is  said  to  have  given  the 
much  celebrated  reply,  when  the  knights  inquired  of  bim,  hoy 
they  should  distinguish  the  Catholics  from  the  heretics :  'Kill 
4  them  all ;  the  Lord  mil  know  his  own.*  Historians  differ  a*  to 
the  number  of  victims.  The  Abbot  of  Citeanx,  in  bis  letter 
to  Pope  Innocent,  modestly  estimates  it  at  fifteen  thousand .: 
Bernard  of  Limoges,  a  contemporary,  makes  it  amount  to 
38,000 ;  and  another  authority  carries  it  to  60,000.  The  grqaier 
part  of  the  population  of  the  surrounding  villages  bad,  in  fact, 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls,  and.  the  number  of  women  and 

children  must  have  been  considerable. 

«. 

'  When  the  Crasaders  had'tnassacred  the  last  living  Creature  in 
Beziere,  and  had  pillaged  thtf  houses  of  all  that  they  thought  worth 
carrying  off,  they  *et  nre  to  the  city  in  every  part  at  once,  and  re- 
duced the  whole  to  a  vast  ftinereal  pile.  Not  *  home  remained 
standing  i  not  pne  human  being  alive.' 

This  massacre  took  place  in  the  middle  of  July,  11209.  On 
the  1st  of  August;  not  yet  satiated  with  blood,  die  Crusadtors 
arrived  before  Carcassonne,  where  the  young  Viscount  h*d 
strongly  intrenched  himself.  The  wholfe  country  was  desttted 
at  their  approach,  and  more  than' a  hundred  castles  are-stated 
to  have  been  found  unoccupied.  After  a  vigorous  defence, 
Raymond.  Roger  was  induced  by  the  failure  of  water  in  the 
cisterns  and  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  to.  aooept  of  terras 
of  honourable- capitulation  proposed  by  the  peifidioln  legate; 
•but  no- sooner  ban  he  presented  himself' at  the  oairtfs  than  Ar- 
nold*, disdaining*  t&  keep  faith  with  a  ieretic,*  erdefeii  him  ^ to 
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be  arrested  with  all  the  knights  included  in  the  capitulation 
The  city,  however,  had  not  yet  been  given  up ;  and  during  the 
night,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  made  their  escapet>y  a 
subterraneous  passage  said  to  be  three  leagues  in  length,  leav- 
ing behind  all  their  effects.  The  besiegers  were  astonished, 
the  next  morning,  at  finding  the  walls  of  the  city  unoccupied, 
and  for  some  time  tbey  hesitated  to  enter  the  deserted  city. 
Arnold,  enraged  at  the  escape  of  his  victims,  revenged  him- 
self on  the  fugitives  collected  by  his  scouts  and  the  prisoners 
in  his  hands.  Four  hundred  men  and  women  he  caused  to  be 
burned,  and  fifty  to  be  hanged. 

The  conquered  territory  was  now  to  be  disposed  of.  Arnold 
first  offered  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  he  refused  them,  saying  that  he  had 
plenty  of  domains  and  lordships  of  his  own,  and  that  he  thought 
they  had  done  the  young  Viscount  evil  enough,  without  de- 
spoiling him  of  his  heritage.  The  Counts  of  Nevers  and  St 
Paul  held  similar  language.  Simon  de  Montfort,  however,  had 
no  such  scruples,  and  with  affected  reluctance  he  joyfully  took 
possession  or  the  provinces,  on  which  he  imposed  a  heavy  tri- 
bute. The  forty  days  having  expired,  which  was  the  term  of 
service  agreed  on,  the  Crusaders  disbanded  and  returned  home ; 
but  De  Montfort,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Count  de  Foix, 
continued,  at  the  head  of  his  own  soldiers,  to  prosecute  the 
war.  In  November,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  states  he 
bad  usurped,  and  whom  he  detained  a  close  prisoner,  died,  as 
was  said,  of  dysentery :  that  he  perished  by  a.  violent  death, 
was  believed  even  by  Innocent  HI. 

M.  Sismondi  attempts  to  apologize,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Crusaders. 
They  came,  he  says,  '  from  that  part  of  Burgundy  and  Nor- 
*  thern  France  where  crimes  have  always  been  rare ;'  but— the 
heretics  were,  in  their  eyes,  outcasts. from  the  human  race. 

*  Accustomed  to  confide  their  consciences  to  their  priests,  to  hear 
.the  orders  of  Rome  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  never  to  submit  to 
the  judgement  of  reason  that  which  appertained  to  faith,  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  horror  they  felt  for  the  sectaries.  The 
more  zealous  they  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  more  ardently  they 
laboured  for  the  destruction  of  heretics,  the  better  Christians  they 
thought  themselves.  And  if  at  any  time  they  felt  a  movement  of 
pity  and  terror  while  assisting  at  their  punishment,  they  thought  it  a 
revolt  of  the  flesh,  which  they  confessed  at  the  tribunal  of  penitence ; 
nor  could  they  get  rid  of  their  remorse  till  their  priests  had  given 
them  absolution.  Wo  to  the  men  whose  religion  is  completelyper- 
verted !  All  their  most  virtuous  sentiments  lead  them  astray.  Their 
zeal  is  changed  into  ferocity.    Their  humility  consigns  them  to  the 
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direction  of  the  impostors  who  conduct  them.  Their  renr  charity 
tocomes  sanguinary :  they  sacrifice  those  from  whom  they  fear  con- 
tagion, and  they  demand  a  baptism  of  blood,  to-sere  tome  elect  of 
the  Lord.' 

With  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  Who  joined  (he 
Crusade,  however,  not  even  their  religion  can  be  admitted  as 
an  extenuation  of  their  crimes.  They  were  mere  vagabonds 
and  mercenaries*  Besides,  it  may  be  questioned  whetner  the 
victims  of  this  most  atrocious  inroad  were  regarded  with  re* 
ligious  horror,  so  much  as  with  a  national  antipathy.  It  was 
as  Provencals,  rather  than  as  heretics, — a  character  which 
could  not  be  supposed  to  attach  to  a  whole  people,  that  they 
were  unfeelingly  massacred ;  just  as  the  natives  of  a  neigh- 
bouring island  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  were  hunted  and  dc- 
atroyed  by  the  English,  not  as  Catholics,  but  as  Irish.  We 
may  admit  the  full  force  of  M.  Sismondi's  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  French  nation,  that  Frenchmen  were  not  alone  implicated. 
An  Italian,  Pope  Innocent,  first  gave  the  signal,  and  bestowed 
the  recompense.  Two  Spaniards,  the  Bishop  of  Ozma  and  the 
notorious  Dominick,  rivalled  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  in  preach- 
ing the  crusade.  >  Germans,  at  the  call  of  their  monks,  came 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  even  from  the  extremities  of  Austria. 
And  an  Englishman,  Matthew  Paris,  '  bears  testimony  to  the 

*  zeal  of  his  countrymen  in  the  same  cause,  and  to  their  trium- 

*  phant  joy  at  the  miracle — for  so  he  calls  the  massacre  of 

*  JBeziers — which  had  avenged  the  Lord/ 

The  conquest  of  the  suspected  country  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  war  seemed  to  be  terminated ;  but  the  monks 
of  Citeaux,  unwilling  to  lay  aside  their  vocation  or  to  relin- . 
<juish  the  profits  of  their  mission,  continued  to  preach  the  cru- 
sade when  there  were  none  to  combat,  impelling,  every  year, 
fresh  hordes  of  fanatics  upon  these  miserable  provinces.  One 
shudders  at  the  cool  ferocity  of  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  who, 
issuing  from  their  convents,  '  spread  themselves  through  the 
'  states  of  Europe,  occupied  all  the  pulpits,  appealed  to  all  the 
'  passions  to  convert  them  into  one,  and  shewed  how  every  vice 
'  might  be  expiated  by  crime,  and  how  the  soul  polluted  with 
4  every  shameful  passion,  might  become  pure  and  spotless  by 

*  bathing  in  the  blood  of  heretics/ 

Simon  de  Montfort,  anxious  to  secure  and  not  less  eager  to 
defend  his  ill-gotten  possessions,  readily  entered  into  the  view* 
of  the  Cistertian  monks,  and  at  the"  head  of  new  levies  in  the 
following  year,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  cruelty.  Castle  after 
castle  fell  into  his  bands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  uni- 
formly massacred.  Among  those  who  were  induced,  in  1211, 
to  take  the  Cross  against  tne  Albigenses,  occur  the  names  of 
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Leopold,  duke,  of  Austria,  and  the  Counts  of  Moos, 
and  Auxerre.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Raymond  had  at 
length  been  stimulated  to  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  now  found 
himself  supported  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  the  Counts  of  Fob 
and  Commmges,  the  Viscount  of  Beam,  the  Seneschal  of 
Aquitaine,  and  other  barons  whose  interests  had  become  one 
with  his  own.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  compelled 
De  Montfort  to  raise  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  bad  recon- 
quered all  the  strong  places  of  Albigeois.  '  In  more  than  fifty 
'  castles,  the  inhabitants  eagerly  expelled  or  massacred  their 
'  French  garrisons,  to  surrender  themselves  to  their  ancient 
'  lord/  A  short  breathing-time  was .  afforded,  in  1212,  by  the 
crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  which  drew  off  a  consi- 
derable number  of  prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  pilgrims  from 
France,  Aquitaine,  and  Italy.  Arnold,  now  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  bishop  of 
Nantes,  were  among  those  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  to  assist 
in  the  only  achievement  by  which  the  Crusaders  distinguishes 
themselves  in  Spain, — the  massacre  pf  the  Jews  at  Toledo. 
Innocent  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
Court  of  Aragon,  began  to  waver  in  his  policy,  or  deemed  it 
prudent  to  dissemble.  The  death  of  the  accomplished  sove- 
reign of  Aragon,  who  fell  before  the  walls  of  Muret  near  Tou- 
louse on  the  12th  of  September,  1213,  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Albijgenses.  But  in  April  following,  the  Counts  of  Foix 
and  Commmges,  and  the  city  of  Toulouse,  were  permitted  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Church,  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  legate  J  and  in  1215,  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  put 
an  end  to  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  finally  dis- 
posed of  the  conquered  territory. 

*  We  have  thus  traced/  remarks  M.  Sismondi, '  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  the  first  Reformation*  The  slaughter  had  been  so  prodigious, 
the  massacres  so  universal,  tbe  terror  so  profound  and  of  so  long  du- 
ration, that  the  Church  appeared  to  have  completely  attained  her  ob- 
ject. The  worship  of  the  reformed  Albigenses  nad  every  where 
ceased.  All  teaching  was  become  impossible.  Almost  all  the  doc- 
tors of  the  new  Church  had  perished  in  a  frightful  manner  i  and  the 
very  small  number  of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  Cross- 
ders,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  distant  regions,  ami  were  able 
to  avoid  new  persecutions,  onl/by  preserving  the  most  ahspl— e  silence 
respecting  their  doctrines.  The  private  believers  who  had  not  perished 
>y  tbe  fire  and  the  sword,  or  who  had  not  withdrawn  by  fljghlp  knew 
that  they  could  save  their  lives  only  by  burying  their  secret  in  their 
own  bosoms.  For  them,  there  were  no  more  sermons,  no  more  prayefs, 
no  more  Christian ,  communion,  no  more  instruction :  even  their  chil- 
dren were  not  made  acquainted  with  their  secret  sentiments.* 

This  was  not,  however,  the  termination  of  the  tragedy ;  and 
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it  wad  found  easiter  to  rttetminate  the  mhabitanfe  of  aprt* 
vittce,'  than  to  extinguish  a  htaesy,  which  had  sprekd  through 
a  great 'part  of  France,  Italy,  Germany*  and  Spain.  '  In  Leoft 
and  Galicia,  as  well  as  in  Aragon,  it  had  made  considerable  pror 
gress ;  and  a  complete  history  of  the  Albigensic  Reformation 
ought  to  include  a  review  of  the  transactions  in  the  Peninsula; 
M.  Sismondi,  however,  in  the  present  work,  is  only  the  historian 
of  France. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  ambitious  leaders  of  the  On-* 
eade,  Who  had' rivalled  each  other  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  De 
Montfort  and  Archbishop  Arnold,  quarrelled  about  the  division 
of  their  conquests.  Bach  laid  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Nai^- 
bbnne.  The  one  had  recourse  to  arms,  the  other,  to  the  power 
of  excommunication;  but  the  churchman  no#  found  himself 
set  at  defiance,  and  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Pope.  Innocent  III. 
died  in  1216,  while  tne  Cause  was  still'  pending;  but  Phrfip 
Augustus  confirmed  De  Montfort  in  all  hre  infamous  con^Uestt^ 
acknowledging  ;bim  as  his  vassal.  HedidiKJfrlong  eiyoy  his 
poeses&ion*.  While  prosecuting  theaiegeof  Toulouse,  in  June 
1218,  an  enormous  fetone,  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  city, 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  delivered  th»T**>~ 
Etmsians  from  their  execrable  enemy.    •  ■  *■:■■". 

'  The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort  marks  one  of  those  epoch*, 
M.  Sismondi  remarks,  not  tmftequbntly  met  with  m  history^ 
when  the  historians  all  forsake  us  at  opce.  Peter  de  Vaut 
Cernay's  history  of  the  Albigenses  ends  with  the  year  1$1&. 
The  Chronicle  of  Guillaume  rArmorique  and  the  anonymous 
History  of  Toulouse  come  down  no  later  than  191 9*  Froo* 
1217  to  1221,  what  M*  Sismondi  terms  the  fifth  Crusade,  but 
which  was  more  properly  the  sixth,  the  seen*  of  which  was  laid 
chiefly  in  Egypt,  occupied  the  principal  attention  of  thte  States  of 
Christendom.  '  The  warlike  devotion  of  the  French  had  re- 
'  sumed  its  former 'direction  towards  the  East,  and  the  iffotti 
*  of  Bishop  Fouquet  to  excite  new  fanatics  to  the  murder  of 
'  the  Albigenses,  remained  almost  without  effect.9  The  young 
Count  Raymond  VII.  was  enabled  by  this  means  to  establish 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  which  he  had 
regained  possession.  But  the  son  of  De  Montfort  was  sunk 
ported  by  Pope  Honorius;  and  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  hit 
conquests,  that  Pope,  inheriting  the  spirit  and  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  diverted  in  his  favour  one  half  of  the  twentieth 
which  had  been  imposed  for  the  Crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
upon  the  clergy  of  France. 

.•1  v  .    ■ 

•  Prince  Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  did  not  yield  in  fanatidmi 
or  in  hatred  against  the  heretics,  to  any  of  the  monks  who  wercthjs 
father's  subjects.    He  gladly  todk'upon  himself  this  new  expedition 
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against  the  Albigenses,  to  which  the  twentieth  'bad  been  dcistsjsl 
The  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  Count  of  St.  Paul,  thirty  other  Vmk 
counts,  more  than  twenty  bishops,  and  six  hundred  kniahts  took  Ik 
cross  to  follow  him,  accompanied  by  ten  thousand  archers*  WiA 
these  forces,  Louis  joined  Count  Amaury  de  Montfort  before  mf 
castle  of  Marmande,  which  he  was  besieging,  and  which  was  defends! 
by  Count  d'Astarrac.' 

Pressed  by  so  powerful  an  array,  the  besieged  were  soon  ia> 
duced  to  capitulate,  and  Louis  pledged  his  word  to  their  per- 
sonal safety.  But  the  bishop  of  Saintes  advised  him  to  kitt 
and  burn  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  as  heretics  and  apostates* 
The  Duke  of  Brittany  and  the  Count  of  St.  Paul  are  said  to 
have  remonstrated  against  this  attempt  of  the  man  of  God  in 
his  holy  zeal,  to  cause  the  son  of  the  king  of  France  to  break 
his  word;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Auch  added  that  they  were 
not  heretics.  Louis,  on  this,  save  permission  to  the  garrison  to 
proceed  where  they  might  think  proper ;  but,  in  the  mean-time, 

'  Amaury  de  Montfort  had  entered  into  Marmande,  and  had  given 
command  to  execute  the  work  which  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  had  re- 
commended, in  order  to  procure  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  anas; 
All  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the'  number  of  fife 
thousand,  were  massacred.    Louis,  after  testifying  some  displeasssw 
against  Amaury  for  having  thus  violated  the  royal  promise,  proceeded 
with  him  towards  Toulouse,  to  lay  siege  to  that  capital.    BertransV 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  whom  Honorius  had  appoint* 
ed,  in  1217,  his  legate  in  Albigeois,  had  sworn  that  in  Toulouse 
"  should  remain  neither  man,  woman,  boy,  nor  girl,  but  that  all  should 
be  put  to  death,  without  sparing  any,  old  or  young,  and  thati  in  ail  the 
city,  there  should  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another ."    This  oath 
had  been  related  to  Count  Raymond,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Crusaders,  summoned  all  his  friends  and  allies  to  his  defence.' 

For  this  time,  the  oath  of  the  Legate  was  frustrated  by  the 
valour  of  the  Toulousians ;  and,  after  losing  a  great  number  of 
men  by  the  sword  and  by  sickness,  Louis  broke  up  his  camp,, 
and  retreated  with  precipitation.     Towards  the  end  of  1221, 
Montauban,  Beziers,  A  gen,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince had  been  regained  by  Raymond  VIL,  and  Carcassonne 
was  almost  the  only  place  of  strength  remaining  to  Amaury  of 
all  his  father's  conquests.    Those  of  the  persecuted  party  who 
had  escaped  by  flight,  now  returned  to  Languedoc,  and  num- 
bers poured  into  this  province,  fleeing  from  the  severities  pur- 
sued against  them  in  the  neighbouring  territories.    In  vainr 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  during  the  latter 
years  of  Philip  Augustus,  to  induce  him  to  engage  any  further 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Albigenses ;  but  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  July,  1223!  he  bequeathed  20,000  livres  to  Anmu~ 
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ry  de  Montfort  to  be  employed  in  the  holy  work  of  extermina- 
tes heresy.  The  young  Count,  however,  was  finally  com* 
pelted  to  abandon  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  to  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse  and  Foix ;-  and  he  transferred  all  his  claims  t<> 
Louis  VIII.,  receiving  as  an  equivalent  the  post  of  Constable  of' 
France. 

The  Court  of  Rome  never  lost  sight,  however,  of  the  object 
on  which  it  was  implacably  bent,  the  destruction  of  the  Bouse 
of  Saint  Gilles ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1226,  Louis  VIII;  in  vir- 
tue of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Pope,  took  the  field  agaiost  the 
heretics,  as  they  were  called,  at  the  head  of  50,000  norserienr. 
Intimidated  by  these  formal  preparations,  as  well  as  overawed 
by  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  all  the  allies  of  Raymond  pre- 
served, or  affected  to  preserve,  a  strict  neutrality,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  who  knew  that  it  wouM  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  temporize.  Excessive  fear  dissolved  all  the 
ancient  bonds  of  affection,  of  relationship,  and  of  feudal  sub- 

{'ection ;  and  when  Louis  arrived  at  Lyons,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
le  received  deputation  after  deputation  from  the  barons  and 
cities  in  the  county,  tendering  respectively  their  submission  and 
allegiance.    Avignon,  Aries,  Marseilles,  and  Nice,  and  all  the 
country  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  belonged  at 
that  time  to  the  empire,  not  to  France.    The  authority  of  the 
Emperor  over  that  part  of  the  country  was,  however,  reduced  to* 
a  mere  name;   and  when  Avignon,  though  attached  to  the 
House  of  St.  Gilles,  offered  to  Louis  provisions  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone,  the  Legate  and  the  priests  instigated  him  to  <fe-; 
mand  a  free  passage  through  the  city.    Upon  this,  the  consuls.; 
boldly  shut  their  gates  against  him.    After  some  ineffectual? 
negotiation,  on  the  10th  or  June,  Louis  commenced  the  sieg? 
of  this  city ;  but  to  reduce  it,  was  found  a  more  difficult  enter* 
prise  than  the  Legate  and  the  Crusaders  had  anticipated.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  that  the  siege  was  maintained,  the  Count' 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  and  two  hundred  knights 
banneret,  sunk  under  the  destructive  fever  that  attacked  thfe, 
army ;  and  Matthew  Paris  makes  the  total  number  of  all  ranks; 
who  perished  before  the  walls,  amount  to  20,000  men.    At. 
length,  on  the   12th  of  September,  the  city  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms,  but  which,  regard  for  the  Emperor  alone  in- 
duced the  King  and  the  Legate  to  concede  or  to  observe.   Fif- 
teen days  after  Louis  bad  taken  the  city,  a  terrible  inundation  of 
the  Durance  covered  the  space  which  had  been  occupied  by  the* 
French  camp,  so  that,  bad  not  the  soldiers  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters within  the  Valla,  they  would  all  have  been  swept  away* 
Louis  now  advanced  without  opposition  to  within  four  leagues 
of  Toulouse,  receiving,  in  his  way,  the  homage  of  the  nobles, 
and  magnificently  feasted  by  Bishop  Fouquet. 
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•  But  the  germs  of  that  saklj  which  had  caused  so  many  ravage* 
during  the  siege  of  Avignon,  still  remained  is  the  army ;  end  tfcc 
fatigue,  the  heat,  and  the  march  across  an  unhealthy  country  during 
the  feverish  aeaaon,  gave  them  additional  activity.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rbeims,  the  Count  of  Ksmur,  and  Bouchard  de.  Marii,  werx 
among  the  first  victims  of  this  epidemic.  On  hit  arrival  at  Mont- 
penrier  in  Auvergne,  on  the  29th  of  October,  Louis  VIII.  felt  him- 
self attacked :  be  was  obliged  to  rest  there,  and  won  discovered  that 
his  malady  was  mortal.  He  expired  on  the  8th  of  November,  129G.* 

The  death  of  tbia  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  Crusade,  though 
not  to  the  disorders  and  calamities  with  which  tbia  unhappy 
province  continued  to  be  ravaged  for  the  ensuing  seventeen 
years.  The  history  of  these  events,  however,  is  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  nor  is  il 
narrated  in  a  very  clear  or  succinct  manner.  In  1229,  Ray- 
mond VII.  abandoned  to  Louis  IX.  two  thirds  of  his  heredi- 
tary possessions,  and  consented  to  bold  the  remainder  at  a  fief 
of  the  Crown,  submitting  at  the  «ame  time  to  the  most  humili- 
ating conditions. with  a  view  to  make  his  peace  with  bis  in- 
satiable persecutors.  In  the  same  year,  the  Inqni«HkiQ  ,«nu 
permanently  established  in  Langnedoc;  the  walls, of  Tonlowe 
war*  thrown  down,  to  punish  the  citizens  for  their  roajotSMaBt ; 
and  here  the  infernal  Fouquet  spent  the  but  years  of  hi*  lift 
in  acts  of  tyranny  and  ferocious  zeaL    He  died  in  1231. 

'  *  The  reform  which  had  commenced  in '  Albigeoii,1  bad  been  ex- 
tinguished there  by  the  arms  of  half  Europe.  Blood  never  ceased 
to  flow,  nor  the  flames  to  devour  their  victims  In  these jiroriness,  now 
abandoned  to  the  dark  fanaticism  of  the  inquisitors,  mt  that  tenor 
whichhad  dispersed  the  heretics,  had  also  scattered  spark*  through 
all  Europe,  by  which  the  torch  of  reason  might  be  again  rekindled. 
No  voice,  no  outward  appearance  announced  the  preaching  of  re- 
form, or  troubled  the  public  tranquillity.  Yet,  the  piumited  Albi- 
genses,  who,  far  from  their  country,  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  or  the  poor  artisan,  whose  labours  they 
shared  in  profound  obscurity,  had  taught  their  hosts  to  read  the  gos- 
pel in  common,  to  pray  In  their  native  tongue  without  the  rnlnatry 
of  priests,  to  praise  God,  and  gratefully  submit  to  the  ^■■'■—■■■r"*" 
which  his  hand  inflicted,  as  the  Means  of  their  sanctiflcatioa.  In  vain 
did  the  Inquisition  believe  that  it  had  compelled  human  reason  to 
submission,  and  established  an  invariable  rule  of  faith.  In  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  which  it  had  created,  it  saw,  all  at  once,  some  lumi- 
nous points  appear,  where  it  would  Least  have  expected  them.  lis 
efforts  to  extinguish,  served  only  to  scatter  them ;  and  no  sooner  had, 
it  conquered,  than  it  was  compelled  to  renew  the  combat.*    p.  2S&V 

A  considerable  number  of  heretics  were  discovered- ha  Rome 
itself,  whom  Gregory  IX.  caused  to  be  burned  before  the  gates 
of  Santa   Maria   Majora,  while  others,  who  were   priests   or 
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idecta  vhnre  imprisoned.  The  report  of  their  appearance  in 
Lombardy  and  the  two  Sicilies,  induced  the  Pope  to  profit  by 
his  recent  reconciliation  with  Frederic  II.,  to  obtain  a  sanguis 
nary  edict  against  them.  The  knights  of  St.  Jago  of  Gaficia 
were,  by  a  bull,  specially  charged  with  the  extermination  of 
iieresy  in  the  Peninsula, '  Others  of  the  Albigenses  are  stated 
to  have  found  refuge  in  Gascony,  then  a  dependency  of  the 
English  crown,  but  where  the  authority  of  the  government  was 
almost  absolutely  disregarded  ;  so  that  here, '  the  heretics,  mas- 
'  ters  of  the  strong  castles,  defended  themselves  by  open  force/ 
At  Stettin  in  Germany,  the  heresy  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  extirpated,  re-appeared  to  the  gre&t  dismay  of  the  Court 
of  Rome. 

'  Gregory  addressed  bulls  to  the  bishops  of  Minder*,  of  Lubeck, 
.and  of  Rachbasbourg  in  Styria,  to  induce  them  to  preach  up  a  cru- 
sade against  the  heretics.  In  order  to  eacrte  greater  horror  against 
these  sectaries,  the  most  fearful  things  were  related  concerning  them, 
which  excited  equal  astonishment  ana  abomination.  A  hideous  toad, 
said  the  Pope,  was  presented  at  once  to  the  adoration  and  the  ca- 
resses of  the  initiated.  The  same  being,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
devil,  afterwards  took,  successively,  different  forms,  all  equally  re- 
voking, and  all  offered  to  the  salutations  of  bis  worshippers.  Sudt 
4a  accusation  could  not  fail  of  success.  The  fanatics  took  up  arms 
In  crowds,  under  the  conduct  of  the  German  bishops.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Holland  joined  them,  and  took  the  command 
of  this*  army  of  the  Cross.  Those  among  the  sectaries  who  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  carry  arms,  or  who  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the 
strong  places,  were  first  brought  to  judgement ;  and  in  the  year  1238. 
M  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heretics  were  burned  alive,  througn 
all  Germany :  a  still  greater  number  were  converted."  The  army  of 
the  crusaders  afterwards  marched  against  Stettin :  the  sectaries  had 
the  boldness  to  arrest  them  in  the  open  field ;  but  six  thousand  of 
them  were  destroyed  in  the  combat :  ethers  were  driven  into  the 
Oder,  and  drowned,  and  the  whole  race  was  exterminated.9 
»  ♦      '         .♦  *  '  • 

•The  reader  is,  doubtless,  wearied  with  the  repetition  of  the  same 
decrees,  the  same  menaces,  and  the  same  horrors ;  but,  if  we  did 
not  follow  the  persecutors  in  the  annual  renewal  of  their  laws  and  of 
their  sanguinary  acts,  we  should  give  a  very  false  idea  of  the  progress 
of  power,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Heresy  was  not  de- 
stroyed by  tSose  violent  shocks,  after  which  we  may  at  least  be  per* 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  tomb.  These  disastrous 
revolutions  were  succeeded  by  a  protracted  agony,  but  tranquillity 
was  never  restored :  persecution  was  never  suspended,  even  "by  the 
death  of  its  victims.  The  only  expedient  for  maintaining  the  unity 
of  the  faith  which  the  Church  had  ever  known,  was  to  burn  those 
who  separated  from  it.  For  two  hundred  years  the  fires  had  been 
kindled;   yet,  every  day,  Catholics  abandoned  the,  faith  of,  their 
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fathers*  to  embrace  that  which  mart  conduct  tbeai  t»  the 
was  in  rain  that  Gregory  IX,  had  destroyed,  in  12S1,  all  die  heretics 
who  had  been  concealed  at  Rome  and  m  the  atalee  of  die  Chorea. 
Numerous  letters  addreaied  by  him,  in  1235,  to  all  the  bishops  of 
jthat  part  of  Italy,  announced,  that,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  Inquisitors,  the.  patents  had  made  fresh  progress.  A  counc8 
was  also  held  die  same  year  in  France,  at  Naroonne,  at  which  the 
archbishops  of  Narbonne*  of  Aries,  and  of  Ai*  presided,  which 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  inquisitors  of  the  three  provinces,  declar- 
ing, likewise,  that  heresy  bad  broken  out  afresh.'    pp.  M0,  6. 

Yet,  owing  to  circumstances  which  are  not  very  etapjy 
ascertained,  the  Protean  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  led  4e 
die  issuing  of  an  order,  only  two  years  after  (1237),  addressed 
tp  the  inquisitors  of  Languedoc,  directing  them  tq  suspepd  all 
inquiries  respecting  heretics;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  this 
province,  from  the  year  1237  to  1241,  the,  Inquisition,  remained 
in  a  state  of  total  inactivity.  The  shameless  ^otUKW  and 
unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  the  epiiitcid 
remonstrance  of  the  republican  cities  of  the  South  of  E^juice, 
are  supposed  to  have  produced  this  order.  The  Tnanjitition, 
however,  was  either  not  totally  suppressed,  or  had  been.  je> 
established,  when,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1242,  some  *  henrtfes* 
surprised  the  castle  of  Avignonet,  and  captured  the  whole  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  four  Dominicans,  two  Franciscans,  end 
seven  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  whom  they  cot  to  pieces. 
The  wretched  men  are  said  to  have  awaited  theJgr  lain,  go  their 
knees,  and  singing  Te  Deum,  confident  of  insuring,  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  by  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  -" 

The  connexion  between  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  axkj  tip 
Albigensea  of  France,  will  come  under  consideration .  in  m 
future  article.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  forbear  jremarkf 
ing,  that  neither  M.  Sismondi  nor  his  Translator  haevdnly  or 
competently  dealt  with  the  question,  how  far  the  orueede 
against  the  Albigensea  partook  of  a  religious,  and  bow 'far  of  a 
political  character.  That  the  extermination  of  heresy  wee  the 
pretended  object  of  the  crusade,  must  be  admitted.;  andao  it 
was  of  that  crusade  in  which  the  Latin  barbarians  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greek  Christians,  instead  of  the  Saracens, 
and  pillaged  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire.  But  diet  this 
was  a  mere  pretext,  is  evident;  since  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Languedoc  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  'ejn- 
braced  the  new  doctrines ;  and  there  must  have  bees  other 
reasons  why  the  territories  of  die  Count  of  Toulouse  weip  £*ad 
upon  as  the  theatre  of  this  desolating  warfare.  jjie  Coqgf  pf 
Rome  has  sometimes  had  the  credit  of  originating 
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which  have  been  concerted  in  other  cabinets ;  and  not  infre- 
quently, the  Pope,  like  other  sovereigns,  has  been  the  daps  of 
misrepresentation  and  intrigue,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
crafty  secretary,  legate,  or  foreign  ambassador.  It  is,  We' 
think,  quite  clear,  that  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Sti 
Gilles  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  monks  of  Citeaux.  By 
their  arte  and  efi'orte  the  crusade  was  both  brought  about  and 
directed,  and  they  wielded  in  this  war  the  whole  power  of  Rome. 
The  secret  springs  of  these  transactions  may  perhaps  be  sought 
for  in  the  private  motives  of  revenge  and  ambition  by  which 
Arnold  and  Fouquet  were  actuated.  But  for  some  powerful 
influence  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  wholly  unaccountable,  that 
the  Count  de  Foix,  who  was  notoriously  inclined  to  favour 
the  Albigensic  heretics,  should  have  found  little  difficulty  in 
reconciling  himself  with  the  Court  of  Rome;  while  the  de- 
voted Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  orthodoxy  there  was  no  ground 
to  impeach,  was  unable,  by  the  most  humiliating  concessions^ 
to  purchase  leave  to  hold  his  possessions  in  quiet.  The  unra- 
lentiug  manner  in  which  he  was  pursued,  did  not  comport  with 
the  usual  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  Innocent  III.  appears  to 
have  been  disposed  to  protect  him.  Many  fathers,  who  as- 
sisted at  the  Lateran  Council,  strenuously  defended  the  perse-  . 
cuter]  counts,  and  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  province,  which  they  charged  on  Bishop 
Fouquet  as  their  principal  author.  That  the  chief  conspirator 
should  have  been  at  one  time  a  troubadour,  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  not  any 
religious  motive  that  led  him  to  take  shelter  among  the  monks 
of  Citeaux.  As  to  the  Abbot,  Count  Raymond  distinctly  com- 
plained to  the  Pope,  that  a  man  should  be  sent  as  legate  into 
his  territory,  who  was  his  personal  enemy.  ' 

In  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the  houses  of  St  Gilles" 
and  Mont.fort,  religion  had  no  concern.  The  history  of  those 
times  abounds  with  similar  feuds  and  contests,  where  both 
parties  were  alike  true  sons  of  the  Church.  Nor  must  it  ho 
forgotten,  that  the  horrors  of  the  Albigensic  crusade  were  the 
common  attendants  upon  civil  warfare.  The  history  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  pages  of  Froissart,  the  annals  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  the  history  of  Ireland,  exhibit  but  too 
many  counterparts  to  the  transactions  which  we  have  been  re- 
viewing. The  history  of  Eccelino  III.  lord  of  Romano,  is  a 
remarkable  instance.  So  great  was  the  general  abhorrence  at 
length  excited  by  his  excesses,  that,  in  the  year  1265,  a  crusade 
was  declared  against  him  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der IV.,  and  a  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  at' the 
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head  of  it.*  A  holy  war  seems  tu  have  been,  indeed*  a  natural 
fend  convenient  expedient;  and  though  the  parties  against 
whom  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  would  no  doubt  be  held  up 
as  enemies  of  the  Church,  there  is  little  propriety  in  confound* 
ing  such  wars  with  direct  acts  of  religious  persecution.     . 

Among  the  thousands  who  were  the  victims  of  thin  crusade, 
toanv  claim  to  be  distinguished  as  martyrs*  But  the  sufferings 
of  tfce  Provencals  as  a  nation,  do  not  belong  to  martyrology, 
any  more  than  those  which  attended  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England,  or  which  have  been  consequent-  on  the  struggle 
between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Monkish  party  in  toe 
Spanish  Peninsula.  The  truth  is,  that  the  national  antipathies 
and  political  animosities  of  those  times,  took  their  eolour  and 
character  from  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  thus,  fanaticism 
blended  itself  with  every  civil  revolution  and  every  military 
isnterprise.  The  share  which  religion  bad  in  such  transactions, 
has  probably  been  exaggerated  by  writers  of  either  party ;— 
by  the  Romish  historians,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  triumph* 
of  their  Church,  and  to  justify  such  unprovoked  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  prelates, — by  Protestant  writers,  to  titefai  a 
just  indignation  against  the  Komish  tyranny.  But,  on  a  closer 
examination,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  while  mixed  motives  actuated  the  leading  parlies. 
To  Popery  sis  a  system,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
must,  indeed,  be  ascribed  the  guilt  of  having  inflamed  and 
dreadfully  aggravated  tb6  disorders  of  that  critical  period.  Yet, 
it  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject  that  would  lead  us 
to  see  nothing  m  the  history  of  those  events,  but  a  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  heretics.  This  was  but  as  it  were 
en  under-plot  of  the  political  drama.  Pope  and  prelate  were 
but  other  names  for  emperor  and  prince ;  bishops  were-  seen 
fighting  at  the  head  of  invading  armies,  and  the  heads  of  reli- 
gious orders  were,  in  fact,  territorial  sovereigns,  the  equals  and 
rivals  of  the  feudal  nobility.  The  contest  was  between  arbi- 
trary power  and  the  nascent  spirit  of  civil  liberty,- of  which 
the  religious  reformation  was  in  great  measure  the  effect,  as  it 
was  discerned  to  be  the  symptom.  The  sacerdotal  power  had 
been  established  on  the  ruins  of  popular  freedom ;  and  the 
rising  wealth  and  importance  of  the  municipalities  of  Southern 
France, — the  republican  spirit,  cherished  by  commercial  enter- 
prise and  ecuitable  institutions,  which  began  to  manifest  itself, 
and  which  Detrayed  itself  sometimes  with  jrreat  boldness  in 
the  songs  of  the  Troubadour, — the  new  attitude,  in  fac£ -as- 
sumed by  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  cities  of -the  South, 
t        _______  .  • 

■  II       ...  ■  ■■■■■       «— <W_M_>»--M— i 
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perplexed  both  priests  and  potentates  with  fears  of  disastrous 
change.  Religious  bigotry  had  very  little  share  in  awakening 
those  animosities  which  sprang  from  tlie  fears  of  a  coward  des- 
potism. The  love  of  liberty  was  the  great  heresy  which  it  was 
sought  to  exterminate,  and  literature  was  regarded  with  almost 
equal  hostility,  from  its  well  known  connexion  with  a  spirit  of 
freedom.  Thus,  the  Provencal  language  itself  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  a  traitor ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  joint  con- 
spiracy between  the  throne  and  ithe  altar  had  for  their  object, 
to  barbarize  in  order  to  enslave. 

The  same  interests  and  the  same  principles  are  still  at  work, 
as  the  antagonists  of  popular  freedom.  They  have  developed 
themselves  in  all  their  native  horrors  in  Spain.  They  preside 
equally  over  the  councils  of  Austria,  and  we  fear  of  Russia, 
and  are  struggling  for  ascendancy  in  France.  Why  give  the 
name  of  Popery  to  this  spirit  of  despotism,  when  all  history 
proves  that  it  can  ally  itself  to  any  church,  or  to  any  form  of 
government,  that  is  invested  with  arbitrary  power  ?  The  priest 
and  the  tyrant  are  natural  allies  ;  they  have  often  been  united 
in  the  same  individual ;  and  so  have  the  patriot  and  the  reform- 
er. Still,  they  are  distinct  characters.  Protestantism  has  fur- 
nished its  Popes  ;  Romanism  has  had  its  patriots  and  its  mar- 
tyrs. It  is  the  alliance  of  despotism  with  a  fanatical  bigotry, 
that  produces  the  monster  Persecution.  But  the  distinctive 
and  specific  character  of  Popery  or  Romanism,  is  that  of  a 
spiritual  usurpation  ;  a  system  adapted  at  once  to  cripple  and 
to  debase  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect  and  the  best  energies 
of  the  heart.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  selfish  and  un- 
manly dread  of  Popery,  founded  on  traditional  alarms,  in  those 
who  are  themselves  the  fautors  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  those  popular  rights  which  are  the  best  security  of  our 
Protestant  freedom.  At  all  events,  it  becomes  the  Christian  to 
regard  Popery  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  evil,  an  awful 
perversion  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  a  deadly  snare  to  the 
souls  of  men ;  and  as  such,  it  must  be  combated.  Parliament- 
ary enactments  will  not  cast  it  out :  this  kind  cut  come  forth 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  the  Word  of  God. 


Art.  III.    The  Friend  of  India.    Quarterly  Series.    No.  XIL    May, 
1 825.    Serampore.    Printed  at  the  Miuion  Press. 

U/E  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  in  some  former  Numbers,  to 
*  "  this  well  conducted  and  highly  valuable  periodical  mis- 
cellany issuing  from  the  Serampore  Press.  The  present  Num- 
ber contains  several  interesting  articles  to  which  we  may 
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hereafter  find  an  opportunity  to  advert;  in  particular,  some 
Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Burmese,  com- 
municated by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hough*,  and  articles  on  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  and  of  the  Native 
Press  in  India.  But  our  present  object  is  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  substance  of  a  paper  containing  an  account 
of  a  journey  undertaken  in  1824,  at  the  desire  of  the  much 
lamented  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a 
part  of  ibe  unknown  interior  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  That 
important  island  has  since  been  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  in  ex- 
change for  their  possessions  in  the  Peninsula.  The  narrative, 
however,  will  not  on  that  account  be  deemed  the  less  interest- 
ing. 

The  nation  to  whom  this  mission  was  directed,  inhabit  the 
populous  districts  in  the  interior,  of  the  Bay  of  Tappaoooly, 
The  general  opinion  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Batak  character,  to- 
gether with  the  representations  of  various  individuals  rending 
in  the  Bay,  had  led  to  its  being  considered  as  a  somewhat 
hazardous  enterprise  to  explore  their  country. 


'  Unfortunately,  the  well-attested  practice  of  CsnnibaKm  hi 
of  its  most  odious  forms,  so  horrible  to  the  imagination  of  civQiaed 
nations,  had  served  to  corroborate  their  worst  representations ;  and 
a  barrier  had  thus  been  raised  against  almost  every  effort  of  rcsoardi 
into  a  populous  country,  for  more  than  a  century  bordered  by  our 
settlements  and  factories,  and  the  exclusive  source  of  some  elf  our 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  Except  a  journey  perforated 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Millar  and  Hollowav,  which 
appears  to  have  been  extended  scarcely  beyond  the  woody  hius  on  the 
west,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  personal  communications  which  Euro- 
peans have  had  with  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Batak  country, 
or  the  open  and  more  level  districts  between  the  mountains  and  toe 
straits  or  Malacca.9 

The  expedition  party  consisted  of  Messrs*  Burton  and  Ward, 
their  two  servants,  and  sixteen  koolies.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
they  left  the  village  of  Sibolga,  and  crossed  the  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Tappanooly.  Here  they  landed,  and 
proceeded  for*  two  hours  over  a  grassy  valley,  enlivened  with 
cultivated  spots,  and  intersected  by  mountain  torrents,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Bay,  form  the  river  above 
mentioned.  At  one  o'clock,  they  began  to  ascend  the  first 
range  of  mountains,  and  at  about  half  past  five,  reached  a 
village  on  the  other  side,  named  Parik  Debata,  commanding  m 

I         ■        ■  ' I    ■    ■  !         I   ..        ,  i.i      ,       ,n  I  ■  . 

•  Of  these,  the  Editor  of  the  Modem  Traveller  has  availed  him* 
self  in  his  volume  on  Birmah,  Siam,  and  Anam,  p.  75,  fcc# 
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extensive  view  of  a  hilly  district  lying  between  prolongations 
of  the  first  and  second  great  ranges  of  mountains.  The  road 
thus  far  was  extremely  ragged  and  difficult,  lying  over  an 
assemblage  of  hills  '  so  irregularly  clustered  as  to  afford  but  a 
'  faint  resemblance  of  the  distinct  ranges  of  the  southern  parts 
*  of  the  island.'  In  one  place,  it  descended  for  half  an  hour 
in  an  almost  perpendicular  water-court,.',  where  the  points  and 
edges  of  the  bare  rock  occasioned  much  annoyance.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Parik  Debata,  they  discharged  their  fire- 
arms ; '  a  useful  practice  of  the  Bataks,  to  signify  the  peaceable 
'  approach  of  travellers  and  persons  of  distinction.'  The  sa- 
Inte  was  returned  by  the  chief  and  several  of  the  people,  who 
met  the  party  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  escorted  them  to  the 
village,  where  they  were  treated  with  grilled  veal,  hospitably 
lodged,  and  dismissed  in  the  morning  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  the  chief  conducting  them  the  next  stage  of  their 
journey. 

\  The  second  evening,  they  reached  a  village  near  the  middle 
of  the  hilly  plain,— as  it  most  be  called  in  reference  to  the 
loftier  mountains.  The  district  is  called  Pagaran  Lambung, 
and  contains  ten  or  twelve  villages,  each  averaging  from  250 
to,  300  souls.  The  surface  of  this  tract  consists  almost  entirely 
of  bills  of  various  dimensions,  covered  with  wood,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  where  they  have  been  partially 
cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potatoe.  Every  hill  of 
the  vast  number  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  stream  or  two  of 
water :  these,  winding  along  their  bases,  are  collected,  near 
the  middle  of  the  two  ranges,  into  a  considerable  river,  which, 

fiassing  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  in  a  northerly  direction, 
alls  into  the  sea  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tappa- 
nooly.  Camphor,  gambir,  and  benzoin-trees  were  observed  to 
abound  in  great  perfection,  with  a  variety  of  singular  plants. 
The  country  seemed  very  free  from  wild  beasts :  they  met  with 
but  a  single  track  of  one,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of  a 
rhinoceros. 

The  third  day,  being  Sunday,  the  party  halted  at  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  On  the  fourth,  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  in  four  hours,  passed  Huta  Tingjgi,  a  village  situated  on  an 
elevated  part  of  the  second  range.  The  route  then  lay  for  some 
distance  over  woody  hills  and  deep  valleys  as  before,  till,  at 
length,  they  entered  upon  a  more  open  country,  where  the 
hills  sank  to  mere  undulations,  and  after  a  rapid  march  of 
five  hours,  reached  a  dirty  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. Here  they  halted  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  mountain,  where  an. 
opening  in  the  bills  afforded  a  delightful  view  of  the  Toba 
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districts  at  an  immense  distance.  The  monhtsthi  itaftlf  lit 
been  cleared  on  every  side  for  cultivation, retaining  its  uiiginiat 
forest  merely  in  a  ton  at  this  top.  On  descending  Ha  verdant 
aide*  tney  entered  a  richly  cultivated  valley,  in  which,  although 
few  habitations  were  as  yet  discernible,  every  thing  indicated 
their  approach  to  an  extensive  population.  The  s&nfery  here 
was  eminently  beautiful. 

«  The  valley  may  be  described  as  three  miles  in  length,  tad  As 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  winding  so  variously  among  toe  bills  as  to 
present  almost  at  every  step  a  new  and  distinct  prospect.  A  moon- 
tain  stream,  meandering  from  side  to  side  throughout  its  extent,  ind 


chain  of  rice -fields  almost  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  sott  i 
sandy  and  grey.  The  hills  were  entirely  free  from  wood,  and  _ 
with  the  sweet  potatoe,  in  many  instances  to  the  very  tofb 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  scene,  contrasted  with  the  rugged  wilds  tb 
which  we  had  been  accustomed;  produced  on  our  minds  an  eftet  so 
delightful,  that,  had  our  journey  terminated  here,  we  should  have 
felt  quite  repaid  for  the  labour  it  had  cost  us. 

'  The  path  at  length  ascended  into  a  clift  of  the  hills,.  Aran  .which 
our  attention  was  drawn  by  a  fall  of  the  rivulet.  On  turafs*|  aside  to 
view  it,  a  portion  of  the  district  of  Silindung  discovered  itself  thmyfc 
a  break  of  the  trees.  Nothing  can  express  the  astonishment  with 
which  we  were  seized  when  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
obtained  a  more  extensive  view.  Even  the  koelies,  at  this  Unexpected 
scene,  appeared  for  a  moment  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  with  onSe* 
accord  cast  down  their  burdens,  and  burst  into  expreanohs  of  die 
wannest  admiration.  The  principal  object  of  the  picture  wife  ah  evefc 
plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  forming  a  vast  unbroken  field  of 
rice.  A  fiue  broad  river,  with  numberless  tributary  streams  winding 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  supplying  aqueducts  for  inisatioo  in 
every  direction,  served  to  adorn  it*  But  the  numbers  of  villages  be- 
studding  its, borders,  and  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  the  concourse 
of  people  assembled  at  a  market  in  its  centre,  together  wfih  tfc 
variety  of  objects  inseparable  from  the  busy  haunts  of  makL  rerfdeired 
it  interesting  beyond  expression.  The  plain  is  surrounded  by  ftD6 
from  500  to  1000  feet  high,  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  and  tfcfe  whole 
surrounding  country  was  perfectly  free  from  wood,  excitit  the  lbttH 
mhi  of  two  or  three  mountains,  said  to  fads  the  abode  or  ratomtitouo 
serpents  and  evil  spirits*9 

On  preparing  to  descend  into  the  plain,  they  did  not  omit 
to  discharge  the  customary  salute  to  announce  their  approach, 
when  they  were  soon  joined  by  several  chiefs  of  villages  who 
were  returning  from  a  trading  journey  to  Tappanooly.  Tbe 
news  of  the  arrival  of  white  men  where  such  a  sight  bad  never 
been  witnessed,  quickly  spread  through  the  market  they  were 
approaching,  ana  au  immense  concourse  was  drawn  forth  to 
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m*et  them.  The  contact  of  the  multitude  strongly  reminded 
them  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  *  not  only  with  regard  to  surprise  and 
'  curiosity,  but  as  it  respects  that  simplicity  and  imbecillity 
*  which  seem  so  strikingly  to  have  marked  the  American 
'  character.'  Finding  it  impossible  to  make  way  for  them 
through  the  eager  crowd,  their  guide  conducted  them  by  a 
circuitous  path  to  the  market-place,  where  they  found  the 
■chiefs  and  elders  seated  in  a  circle  with  immense  brass  pipes, 
awaiting  their  arrival.  Here,  the  rjoise  and  pressure  became 
more  violent  than  ever,  and  they  were  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  a  house,  several  of  the  chiefs  clearing  the  way  before  them 
with  their  formidable  pipes.  Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy 
the  childish  clamours  of  the  multitude,  but  their  exhibiting 
themselves,  and  every  article  about  them,  from  a  loft  which 
overlooked  the  street. 

The  Travellers  represent  themselves  as  having  been  scarcely 
less  interested  with  the  internal  appearance  of  this  village,  than 
they  had  previously  been  with  that  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-four  houses,  ranged  in  a  straight  line, 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  open  space  of  three  or  four  yards. 

'  The  opposite  side  was  formed  by  a  corresponding  row  of  open 
buildings  on  the  same  model,  somewhat  smaller,  appropriated  by 
night  as  thesteeping-placu  of  the  young  men,  and,  by  day,  to  the 
more  public  occupations  of  the  family  ;  the  space  between  the  cieling 
and  the  roof  being  used  as  a  granary  and  a  depot  for  the  sculls  of 
tlteir  enemies.  Each  house  was  elevated  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
ground  on  large  wooden  posts  or  pillars.  The  side  walls,  of  planks, 
were  carried  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  projecting  outward  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  ends  were  formed  by  a  similar  projection 
continued  to  the  apex  roof,  and  forming  a  kind  of  inclined  gable. 
The  roof  appeared  disproportionately  large,  being  very  high,  sunk  in 
the  middle,  raised  and  projected  at  the  ends,  and  surmounted,  at 
each  apex,  with  an  imitation  of  a  bullock's  head  and  horns;  thus 
affording  a  convenient  shade  in  the  street  from  the  rain  and  the  sun. 
The  entrance,  unlike  that  of  the  Batak  bouses  on  the  coast,  was  by  a 
trap-door  in  the  floor  from  beneath.  The  interior  contained  no  gepa- 
raie  apartments,  but  formed  a  single  room  thirty  or  forty  feet  by 
twenty.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  fire-place ;  but,  there  being 
neither  windows  nor  vent  for  the  smoke,  to  remain  long  within  was 
felt  as  almost  intolerable.  A  large  shelf  or  loft,  erected  down  the 
middle  and  along  the  sides,  together  with  a  wooden  jar  or  two,  or  a 
chest  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils,  constituted  the  principal  articles  of  furniture.  Of  the  de- 
tail and  economy  of  the  interior,  however,  we  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea.  Something  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  each  house 
was  peopled  with  no  fewer  than  from  thirty  to  forty  inmates.    The 
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bouses  were  constructed  generally  of  excellent  materials,  exhibiting: 
marks  of  superior  workmanship,  and  in  many  instances'  ornamented 
with  carving  and  paint.  The  villages  being  clean,  and  the  females 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  surrounded  with  num- 
bers of  playful  children,  they  afforded  a  pleasing  idea  of  industry, 
health,  and  domesticity*' 

Indisposition  prevented  the  Travellers  from  prosecuting  their 
journey,  as  they  had  intended,  as  far  as  the  great  Lake  of 
Toba,  situated  about  30  miles  to  the  north-east.  From  the  in- 
formation which  they  were  able  to  collect  from  the  coincident 
reports  of  several  natives,  it  would  appear  to  be  60  or  70  miles 
in  length,  and  from  15  to  20  miles  in  breadth,  Near  the 
centre  is  an  island  a  mile  perhaps  in  diameter,  on  which  is.  held 
an  extensive  periodical  market,  a  variety  of  commodities  being 
carried  thither  from  the  surrounding  shores  in  long  canoes, 
worked  by  from  forty  to  sixty  paddles.  A  deep  and  rapid  river 
was  represented  as  emptying  itself  into  the  lake  at  its  northern 
end,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams  from  every  quarter. 
The  natives  were  ignorant  of  any  outlet,  but  concurred  in 
stating,  that  the  waters  rise  and  fall,  twice  a  day,  from  a  cubit 
to  two  feet,  and  that  this  rise  and  fall  are  greater  at  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon.  Being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  they  attributed  this  motion  of 
the  late  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  lake  communicates  at  its  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity with  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  these  gentlemen  think 
to  be  in  all  probability  the  river  Rakkan  of  the  charts*.  The 
range  of  lofty  mountains  which  was  observed  stretching  down 
from  the  northern  extremity  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
terminates  abruptly  at  about  half  its  length,  leaving  the  country 
low  and  open.  The  ignorance  of  the  Bataks  of  Silindung  re- 
specting tnis  outlet,  was  subsequently  accounted  for  by  a  chief 
of  Tappanooly,  who  said,  that  there  was  a  certain  point  towards 
the  south-east,  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  abode  of 
evil  spirits,  and  beyond  which  any  attempt  to  pass  would  be 
punished  with  immediate  destruction. 

The  country  between  Silindung  and  Toba  consists  of  an  ele- 
vated plain,  about  thirty  miles  by  twenty  in  extent,  for  the  most 
Sart  cleared  of  wood,  and  under  cultivation.    It  is  called  the 
istrict  of  Butur.    The  Batak  country  is  described  generally 
-  .  •■^■■^^■^^■^■* 

*  Called  Rdkau  in  Hamilton's  Gazetteer.  It  is  there  stated  to  be 
navigable  for  sloops  to  a  great  distance  from  the  coast ;  '  but  vessels 
«  are  deterred  from  entering  it  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  or 
«  more  probably  the  reflux  of  the  sea.1  This  latter  conjecture 
seems  to  be  all  but  verified. 
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as  comprising  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Sumatra  which  lies 
between  the  Tine  and  2°  30'  N.  lat.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Malay  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  either  coast- 
On  the  N.  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Acheen,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Malay  countries  of  Rawa  and  Manangkabaw.  The  Lake 
of  Toba  is  situated  near  the  cimtre  of  the  Batak  country,  and 
the  most  populous  districts  are  on  its  borders.  Of  the  people 
themselves,  hitherto  so  completely  removed  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Europeans,  we  have  the  following  account,  partly  de- 
rived from  the  information  gathered  on  the  journey,  and  partly 
the  result  of  previous  acquaintance. 

in  their  personal  appearance,  tfie  Bataks  of  Silindung  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  a  middle  stature,  well  made  and  robust;  their  features 
distinct,  and  the  nose  rather  prominent;  their  skins  smooth 
and  of  lighter  complexion  than  those  of  the  natives  of  the 
coast.  The  men  wear  the  hair  long  and  tied  at  the  top  of  the 
head,  in  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos  ;  while  the  women  part 
the  hair  in  front,  precisely  like  the  women  of  India,  without 
any  head-dress.  The  countenances  of  the  children  unite  mild- 
ness with  great  vivacity,  but,  on  attaining  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve,  they  are  disfigured  by  the  monstrous  custom  of  filing 
•down  the  teeth  nearly  to  the  gum,  and  blackening  the  stump. 
All  trace  of  beauty  is  moreover  obliterated  in  the  females  soon 
after  reaching  maturity,  owing  to  their  being  employed  in  most 
of  the  labours  of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  manufactory  of 
cloth  and  in  all  sorts  of  domestic  drudgery.  Both  sexes  are  exr 
■ceedingly  addicted  to  smoking  a  stimulating  herb  of  a  slightly 
narcotic  quality,  which,  however,  they  eagerly  abandon  for 
tobacco.  The  men,  whether  on  a  journey  or  at  home,  having 
little  employment,  are  seldom  seen  without  their  pipes,  the 
tubes  of  which  are  generally  about  four  feet  in  length,  with  a 
bowl  of  proportionate  size,  giving  the  idea  of  a  sledge  ham- 
mer. Those  used  by  the  chiefs  are  mostly  of  brass,  polished 
and  neatly  indented:  those  of  the  common  people  are  of  wood, 
and  not  so  large. 

In  quietness  and  timidity,  the  people  of  Silindung  are  not 
.surpassed  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Misunderstandings  between 
individuals  of  the  same  village,  seldom  go  beyond  words  or  a 
complaint  to  the  chief;  and  their  wars,  if  such  they  can  be 
called,  exist  for  five  or  Bix  years  without  any  hostile  depreda- 
tion or  loss  of  many  lives  on  either  side.  This  peaceable  dis- 
position, the  Writer  seems  disposed  to  resolve  into  '  cowardice 
■*  and  the  influence  of  a  dark  and  enslaving  superstition;' — 
/although  it  is  not  very  obvious,  how  so  good  a  result  can  arise 
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from  bo  foul  a  source.    (         i    eii 
cruelty,  and  superstition  tew       put*  vu  ium 

With  regard  to  tbeir  religio  notions,  they 
believe  in  one  Supreme  Ben  C  sator  of  the  world, 
they  name  J)ebata-Ha$i-asi ;  *  tl  ii  deity,  Khe  the  J 
of  the  Hindoos,  is  supposed  to  e  remained  perfectly  4edn> 
cent  ever  since  com  ngt  wo  of  creation,  having  wesa^ 
committed  the  goi  world  to  his  three  M 

Btttara-guru,  the  goa  or  j  e,  aoi-padm,  die  god  off  — y. 
and  Mangana-butan,  the  one  of  evil  and  the  nm&  pownl 
of  the  three.  The  first  of  tl  si  ma  to  answer  in  earn*  a> 
spects  to  the  Hindoo  Vrihi  se  or  Jupiter.  Gam  of 
is  the  Hindoo  word  for  tea.  r,  and  Bdtam  ie  only  , 
accommodated  to  the  H  r  pn  notation*  Fraftn 
priest  and  preceptor  to  the  gods,  *  the  lord  of  words, 
perhaps  be  considered  as  an  avataror  form  of 
pada  corresponds  in  his  mild  character  to 
Mangana-bulan  is  still  more  evi  itly  Shire, 
These  three  deities  are  i  pos<  ,  owever,  not  to 
person,  but  through  the  mi  of  certain  vaheele 

who  are  stationed  over  <  t    lepartaaools  ;  m 

genii,  who  are  divided       o  %  dMgtywjg, 

and  debata  do$-tonga9 —        or       ions  above,  below, 
the  middle.    Besides  these,  every  village  is  suepoeoJ  L 
its  particular  guardian  deities,  and  every  indmdnel  hia 
dant  ghosts  and  demons,  good  i  nd  evil,  called  " 
satfaits.    On  their  way  to  Tap      ooly,  the  Tracv 
asked,  whether  they  had        i  \      $mUaa  on  the 
idols  are  worshipped,  and  in        ,  do 
adoration  are  paid;  but,       r        village, is IbfenT** 
wooden  image  before  wh<      i         the  are 

appealed  to  on  solemn  oo  the  pre 

village.  A  translation  is  given  '  the  form  of 
The  first  part  is  not '  int  pole;  the  '  1 
an  appeal  to  Debata  I  i         is  three 

ceeds:— 

«  Hei  ancestors!  Sons  of  Si-pa-sa  ri-bo,  the  lathers  of 
who  first  cleared  our  forests,  and  taught  us  to  buSd  I 
possessed  our  coasts  and  our  harbours,  who  gave  us  laws 
weights  and  measures,  and  this  image  before  which  we 
sett  observe  now  intently,  our  present  transaction. 

'  Hei*  all  ye  gods  of  the  world,  from  the  east, 
north-west,  west,  south-west,  south,  south  east,  of 
not  the  elder  or  the  younger,  but  great  is  your  nu 
now  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  ef 
Hear,  see,  intently  observe  our  doings  I    If  ha 
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him  into  the  earth,  iw>t  to  be  raised  again,  or  snatch  him  on  high, 
sever  to  be  seen  again,  or  burst  him  asunder,  not  to  be  again  bound 
up.  Let  him  and  all  his  property  be  utterly  lost  by  day  and  by  night 
for  ever  and  ever.' 

This  religious  veneration  for  their  ancestor*  and  belief  in 
supernatural  agency,  will  appear  to  be  in  nowise  connected 
with  any  clear  ideas  of  moral  rectitude.  Of  a  future  state  of 
recompense  and  punishment,  they  have  no  conception.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  datu  or  priest,  who  is  sometimes  the  raja 
or  chief;  but  his  whole  functions  consist  in  divination  and  'con- 
juring. They  l>ury  their  dead,  at  least  their  chiefs,  in  coffins 
of  wood  or  stone,  celebrating  the  funeral  by  feasts.  They  have 
written  laws,  which  are  not  in  general  very  severe ;  the  penal- 
ties, with  few  exceptions,  being  fines.  But  those  exceptions 
are  the  more  remarkable  from  the  very  unusual  disposal  of  the 
body  which  is  substituted  among  the  Bataks  for  anatomical 
dissection. 

'  Persons  caught  in  the  very  act  of  house-breaking  or  high-way 
robbery,  are  publicly  executed  with  the  knife  or  match-lock,  and  are 
then  immediately  eaten.  But,  if  the  delinquents  are  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  immediate  seizure,  they  are  only  fined.  A,  man  taken  » 
adultery  is  instantly  commenced  upon,  and  may  be  lawfully  eaten 
piece-meal  without  first  depriving  him  of  life.  Men  killed,  or  pri. 
■oners  taken  in  &  great  war,  are  also  publiclyeaten ;  but,  if  only  two 
villages  be  engaged,  this  is  not  allowable.  The  dead  are  then  left  on 
the  field,  to  be  buried  by  their  respective  parties,  and  prisoners  may 
be  redeemed.  Twelve  months  ago,  twenty  persons  were  completely 
eaten  in  one  day  at  the  village  where  we  resided  in  Silindung,  the 
sculls  of  whom  are  still  preserved.  They  were  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage situated  near  the  path  leading  to  the  coast,  whom  our  host  re- 
presented as  having  so  often  plundered  the  passengers,  that  their 
conduct  became  at  length  insufferable.  These  were  the  last  who  had 
thus  suffered  in  Silindung.9 

Of  all  the  accounts  of  anthropophagous  practices  which  we 
have  ever  seen,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  capricious  and  extra- 
ordinary. One  might  almost  imagiue  that  the  assigned  punish- 
ment of  the  felon  must  originally  have  been,  his  being  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  and  that,  for  want  of  such  executioners  at.  hand, 
—or  from  grudging  the  beasts  of  prey  their  gratification  and 
their  food,— this  refinement  upon  the  punishment  .bad  been 
introduced,  by  which  their  part  is  performed  by  the  human 
animals.  In  this  case,  it  would  se6m  to  be  neither  scarcity  of 
food*  nor  a  vitiated  taste,  nor  private  revenge,  nor  superstition, 
nor  a  sense  of  military  honour,  that  has  led  to  the  practice,-^ 
but,  strange  to  say,  a  homage  to  public  justice  and  indignation 
against  the  criminal !    It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the 
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Bataks  are  very  gross  feeders.  It  is  only  on  particular  occa- 
sions, indeed,  we  are  told,  that  they  indulge  themselves  in  eat* 
ing  animal  food,  but,  in  their  choice  of  animals  or  ev#»  rep* 
tiles,  they  are  by  no  means  delicate. 

4  Horses,  buffaloes,  cows,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls,  are  esteemed  jhe 
best ;  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  dogs,  cats,  snakes,  monkeys?  bats, 
&c.  Nor  does  it  make  any  particular  difference  in  their  estimation, 
whether  the  animal  or  reptile  has  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  it 
was  killed  in  good  health ;  whether  it  be  recently  dead,  or  whether 
bordering  on  putridity.  When  an  animal  is  killed  for  food,  they  re* 
serve  the  blood,  and  use  it  as  sauce,  pouring  it  over  the  meat  when 
cooked  and  chopped  into  pieces  of  about  an  ounce  each.' 

In  point  of  fact,  then,  though,  in  this  instance,  we  cannot 
trace  the  origin  of  cannibalism  to  the  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  destroying  and  feeding  upon  anthromorphous  animals, — 
it  is  found  connected  with  the  same  grossness  of  appetite  and 
omnivorous  propensities  that  are  remarked  in  the  American 
tribes.  The  above  statement  strikingly  confirms  another  ob- 
servation to  which  we  had  occasion  to  advert  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  in  our  last  Number* ;  namely,  that  the  tribes 
who  are  addicted  to  anthropophagy*  are  not  always  the  rudest 
or  the  most  ferocious.  Cannibalism,  in  the  Bataks,  seems 
united  with  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization ;  and  though 
they  cannot,  these  Travellers  say,  be  considered  as  kind  and 
humane,  numerous  instances  occurring  of  their  extreme  un- 
feelingness  and  cruelty,  still,  they  are  pacific,  mild,  and  even 
hospitable.  They  afford  the  only  instauce,  moreover,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  of  a  tribe  addicted  to  anthropophagy,  who 
were  in  possession  of  written  laws  and  a  species  of  literature. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  whether  the  practice  be  of 
long  standing, — a  remnant  of  a  more  barbarous  stage  of  so- 
ciety, which  has  been  modified  by  the  existing  restrictions,— 
or  one  of  modern  introduction. 

The  language  of  the  Bataks  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Malays,  as  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  Travellers 
no  doubt  of  their  common  origin.  Of  the  most  common  sub- 
stantives, one  word  in  three  is  either  the  same  as  in  the  Malay, 
or  so  similar  as  to  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  scholar. 
The  modifications  of  the  verb  also  are  in  conformity  to  Chose 
which  take  place  in  the  Malay.  The  proportion  of  Sungskrit 
in  the  Batak  language  is,  however,  believed  to  be  greater, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  its  having  received  no  accessions  from  the 
Arabic.    Their  language  of  common  conversation  (hatm  tokop) 

differs  more  widely  from  the  Malay,  than  the  written  language 

-— — 
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(haia  ha-ba-i  tati).  Their  aJohabetifr  character  is  of  Stingskrit 
origin,  and  is  written  from  lefeto-  right*.  It  is  calculated  that 
not  more  than  one  in  fifty  can  read.  Dr.  Jdarsden,  who  inti- 
mates that  one  half  can  read,  ia  supposed  to  have  been  misii*- 
formed.  They  hare  books  on  war,  religion,  and  medicine,  and 
are  said  even  to  have  a  history  of  the  creation  and  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  their  country ;  but  '  copies  of  these/  it  is 
added, '  we  have  not  met  with/  Their  poetical  compositions, 
in  structure  and  in  every  other  quality,  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Malays :  the  quatrain  stanza  is  uniformly  observed,  and 
they  are  represented  to  be  very  apt  in  introducing  these  rhym- 
ing pantuns  in  common  conversation.  Three  specimens  are 
given,  with  a  '  rather  free  translation/  The  first  half  of  the 
stanza  seems,  in  these  instances,  to  have  no  other  connexion 
with  the  sentiment  in  the  second  half,  than  its  supplying  the 
rhyme ;  as  in  the  well  known  Nursery  couplet, 

'  Dickery,  dickery,  dock: 
The  Cat  ran  up  the  clock,  &c' 

We  give  one  of  the  specimens : 

*  Urat  ni  Sa-pi-lu-lut 
Sa-ur  hon  Si-ba-gu-ri. 
U-nang  hita  na-gu-lot 
fcarha-nan  pa-u-fi-ta-i.' 

«  The  roots  of  the  sapilulut 
Mingle  with  those  of  the  sibaguri. 
Never  wrangle  about  a  matter ; 
It  is  better  to  discuss  it  calmly.' 

In  answer  to  various  questions  on  the  origin  of  the  Bafeks, 
the  principal  chief  of  Sihndung  informed  his  visiters,  that  they 
considered  themselves  as  the  first  people  who  had  settled  in 
Sumatra;  that  all  traditions  respecting  the  mother  country 
were  lost,  except  that  it  was  situated  far  to  the  east  beyond  the 
sea;  that  they  first  landed  to  the  eastward  of  the  fake,  and 
having  discovered  the  conveniences  it  afforded,  they  settled  on  its 
borders ;  that,  having  greatly  multiplied  in  the  course  of  time* 
numbers  came  and  settled  in  the  plain  of  Silindung;  that,  by 
a  further  increase  of  population,  the  districts  of  Dairi  to  the 
north,  and  of  Angkola  to  the  south,  were  successively  occu- 
pied ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  Manangkabaw,  which  eventually  acquired  more 

-  '      '*'  ' ' 
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#  '  Not  io  perpendicular  columns,  as  some  have  supposed.9  In 
Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  they  are  represented  as  writing  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top. 
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consequence  than  the  rest  The  Sultan  of  ManangkabaW  if, 
iu  fact,  still  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  nation  and  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country ;  besides  whom,  there  appears  to  be,  a  sort 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  vested  in  a  chief  wno  resides  on  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  great  Lake  ;  but  his  authority 
is  stated  to  be  merely  nominal. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
.that  the  Bataks  are  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the.  Malay 
nation,  but  that  the  separation  took  place  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mohammedism  among  the  islanders  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  Their  connexion  with  the  great  Hindoo  family  is 
sufficiently  established  by  both  their  physiological  and  phi- 
lological marks  of  relationship.  Their  laws,  tneir  literature, 
and  some  of  their  religious  notions  and  traditions,  seem  to  be 
the  monuments  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
from  which  they  have  gradually  declined.  Their  reverence  for 
their  ancestors  is  possibly  not  without  foundation :  they  are  the 
dregs  of  a  nobler  race.  Their  ignorance  in  navigation  is,  in 
islanders,  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  strikingly  distinguish** 
them  from  the  Malays ;  it  has  contributed  also  to  insulate  them 
and  keep  them  from  foreign  admixture.'  Neither  Christians 
nor  Mohammedans  appear  ever  to  have  obtained  access  to  them. 
Their  language  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  Sumatra, 
and  its  apparent  connexion  with  the  Sungskrit  would  favour 
this  supposition.  Altogether,  there  is  a  '  rude  genuineness' 
attaching  to  their  character,  which  marks  tbem  as  a  distinct  and 
original  race ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  cannibal  prac- 
tices,* they  may  even  be  considered  as  a,  favourable  specimen 
of  human  nature  left  to  obey  the  universal  tendency  to- deteri- 
oration, which,  in  the  absence  of  any  correct  notions  of  religionr 
is  exhibited  in  the  history  of  all  barbarous  nations.  Public 
communities,  like  the  human  mind  itself,  never  remain  station- 
ary. A  retrograde  movement  necessarily  ensues,  where  there 
is  no  advancement.  Idolatry,  itself  a  corruption  of  the  truth, 
becomes  more  and  more  corrupted,  and  its  latest  forms  are 
always  found  to  be  the  worst.  This  gradual  corruption  is  very 
apparent  in  the  Hindoo  polytheism,  and  its  distinct  stages  may 
almost  be  traced  in  the  chronology  of  its  pantheon.  Hence, 
the  irreconcileable  discordances  of  its  mythology,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  primary  deities,  who  become  lost  in  their  ava- 

■      ■  • 
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*  Dr.  Leyden  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Bataks  eat  their  aged 
and  infirm  relations  as  '  a  pious  ceremony*  Thus,  when  a  man  be- 
comes aged  and  infirm,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  own  children  to  eat 
him  in  the  season  when  salt  and  times  are.  cheapest.*  For  this  a 
dible  story,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation. 
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t*k  en  place  in  the  rtltgioq  of  the  Bataks  5  and  the  wood?* 
i»a#e  which  they,  awear  fey*  a*d  which  seetnt  unconnected  Virilh. 
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Art  IV.    Tht  B«l*i<uti*il  Htomy  tf  the  Siamdand  Hard  Cton? 
,   ,i*rili*  il]|»ty»ted.frei»  th*  Writing*  of  Tcrtullian.    By  John*! 
Bishop  of  Bristol,     8vo.    pp.  599'.    Price  12a  6d*    Cambridge* 
1828, 

HTHEtlE  seems  t6  be  A  at«hge  perversity  in  the  ttrinds  of 
*'  Oeritaan  literati.  Thef*  philosophers  patronize  toystieist*; 
while  their  thedlogfems a*e  ft*  rt^efflg  lilattets  of  the  greatest 
''pith  and  Atarment/  to  the  lOWefettffegtee  of  speculative  insij^' 
tftfioance. •  Thefects  of  OhrtttiabHy  *r6  stripped  of  all  that 
would  raiae  theft  abovfe  <hfe  defat!  leVel  <yf  cotornori  and  daily 
eapdrience;  while  itfe  doctrines  ate  lowered  down  to  the  freezing* 
tsmperatnre  of  heathen  ethics,  ltd  celestial  sanations  are  nen* 
tffchsed ;  its  supernatural  eVidenct*  ate  explained  awa^ ;  it*' 
heatedly  foflaentoe*  and  dittod  totahtmions  ate  treated  as  the 
mr&to  ^dtefflent*  of  ttMulity;Vnld  all  that  giVea  to  it  its  peeo*' 
lifer  ^arsctei*  and  it*  $pedal  Validity/ i^  dismissed,  with  acan*v 
cwortesy,  act  the  aelf-coienage  of  the  Visionary,  or  the  feverish 
invaginations  of  delirious  fanatitftfti.  All  this  is  set  forth  witfc; 
gtfMt  parade  Of  criticism,  *tod  *  studious  exhibition  of  tb* 
mhos;  at  l*ast,  of  argdtnent  *  frhile  the  subttanee  of  the  oqfe' 
vi  the  genuine  principles  of  thfe  tithter,  are  miserably  outraged* 
Mbch  erf  tftistnisdifeeted  irtdtatty  is,  ptobaMy,  assignable  to 
the 'systematic  and  servile  toiltivhtiott  of  habits  of  elementary 
itN}mty,  tfUaifittg  a-  dotts^rufettt  inability  to  Venture  safely  W* 
yuftd  the  ffiete  rtdtrifentrf  of  theological  science.  These  partial 
inquirers  ate  perpetually  fttat&ing  paradox  for  profundity/ 
jrhd  sterile  Inflovatictt  fot  enlightened  and  liberal  Sentiment. 
They  &tt  at  (he  outset,  ifiaritnuch  as  they  take  no  account  df 
the  nwral etteenciee  of  Bbthait nature.  The  manifestations  df 
the  Div'me  grory,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  Divine  chartdtev 
*s  exhibit**!  in  the  gospel,  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  their 
critical  canons;  ftttd  faftttiad  of  questioning  the  scmnddess-of  their 
own  vietva,  Or  the  justness  of  their  reasoning*  they  quietly  take 
to  pieces  the  wnole  evangelical  system,  that  they  may  recetfc* 
struct  it  by  their  o#n  hypothesis.  There  is  nothing  more  inia* 
drievotrs  than  synthetic  argumentation,  in  matters  of  eiemtfr 
oOncern ;  nothing  in  which  it  more  behooves  us  to  make  a  large 
ail*  impartial  induction,  than  in  the  things  which  btlong  to  our 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  2  0 
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peace.  TTtis,  these  self-complacent  men  willingly  are  ignorant 
of,  that  human  nature  is  labouring  under  the  oppression  of 
moral  disorder,  and  that  the  Bible,  the  word  of  God,  contains 
the  only  authentic  definition  of  the  malady  and  its  cure.  And 
the  statements  of  Revelation  on  these  points,  are  fully  sus- 
tained and  corroborated  by  the  appeal  to  tact  and  circumstance. 
The  further  we  carry  our  researches  into  all  that  is  within  us 
and  around  us,  the  stronger  will  be  the  demonstration,  and  the 
more  lively  our  conviction  of  the  great  truths  set  forth  in  the 
holy  oracles,  and  realized  by  the  renewed  mind,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ. 

But  this  neutralizing  process  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  It  must  be  car- 
ried further,  and  applied  to  the  collateral  evidences  and  illus- 
trations, as  well  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  system.  John  .Solo- 
mon Semler — a  name  of  considerable  note  in  Biblical  criticism 
— published,  at  various  dates  from  1770  to  1776,  an  edition  of 
Tertullian  in  six  volumes,  small  octavo,  with  an  amended  text, 
prefaces,  various  readings,  brief  occasional  notes,  and  copious 
indexes.  The  work  is  well  done ;  the  print,  though  both  typo- 
graphy and  paper  are  somewhat  coarse,  is  very  readable ;  the 
form  is  commodious,  and  the  apparatus,  especially  the  indices, 
extremely  valuable.  Semler  seems  rather  to  have  superintend- 
ed the  recension,  than  to  have  been  specifically  its  author, 
since  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  to  the 
efficient  and  successive  services  of  Sybel,  Schutz,  and  Wipdoif . 
In  fact,  excepting  general  inspection,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tributed little  beyond  three  or  four  prefaces,  to  the  different 
volumes,  and  a  dissertation  of  considerable  length  and  detail, 
which  will  presently  claim  from  us  a  further  reference.  Were 
we  not  ourselves  somewhat  vexatiously. experienced  in  .the 
uncertainties  of  literary  men,  as  well  as  in  their  proneneqs  to 
make  frivolous  excuses  for  idleness  or  inefficient  service*  we 
should  say,  that  there  was  something  almost  ridiculous  in  the 
repeated  change  of  agent  and  of  plan.  It  seems  to  have  been 
first  intended  to  publish  the  books  against  Marcion,  with 
various  readings ;  then  the  scheme  was  made  to  include  all. Ibe 
works  of  Tertullian,  accompanied  by  a  series  of '  TertulEanean 
*  Disputations,'  which  were  to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the 
church;  an  explanatory  index  was  then  promised,  to  oe  com* 
piled  by  the  '  claritsimm'  Schutz,  and,  after  all,  if  we  under- 
stand the  matter  rightly,  it  was  compiled  by  the  '  dociissmtu ' 
Windorf.  The  Disputations  dwindled  down  into  a  sidgle  dis- 
sertation, containing  certain  very  absurd  speculations;  add  these 
provoked  the  auimadversions  of  the  '  eruditissimus '  Walch, 
whose  comments  seem  to  have  settled  the  matter,  since  SemWc 
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ttafano  other  reply  than  a  miserable  excuse  about  the  impa- 
tience of  the  toress.  Notwithstanding  these  change*  in  the 
tafcttagehient,  tfie  edition*  is,  as  We  have  before  intimated,  tWfa- 
MBle  and  convenient,  arid  may  advantageously  supersede  an^  4f 
It*  predecessors*  with  the  exception  of  ftigaltius.  Pamelius  \* 
a  wordy  commentator ;  a  defect  from  which  even  ftigaltius 
cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  exempt.  With  the  editions  of 
the  ecclesiastics  Georges  and  La  Cerda,  we  have  no  acquain- 
tance, but  we  infer  from  Da  Pin's  description,  that  they  are 
utterly  worthless. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  a  digression.  Semler,  in  the  disserta- 
tion to  which  we  nave  already  referred,  undertakes  to  prove, 
that  the  works  of  Itenseus,  Justin  Martyr;  and  Tertullian.  are 
altogether  spurious ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  they  are  tne 
productions  of  a  sort  of  club  or  committee,  instituted  for  tfe$ 
express  purpose  of  executing  this  kind  of  forgeries.  Nothing 
i  can  surpass  in  debility,  the'  reasoning  by  whicn  he  endeavours 
to  prop  this  ill-constructed  hypothesis;  and  we  regret  our  in- 
ability to  cite  the  whole  of  the  acute  and  satisfactory  investiga- 
tion whieh  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  has  employed  in  demolition  6f 
this  strange  add  dangerous  theory— ^-dangerous,  not  from  its  inV 
mediate  character  or  effects,  but  from  its  remote  consequence*. 
Let  it  be  once  granted  that  similarity  of  ateument  and  phjaf$ 
\i  a  sufficient  reason  for  assigning  the  works  of  the  authors  i$ 
question  to  some  ancient  society  of  hackney  scribblers,  in  t!$ 
Roman  Grub-street,  and  the  next  inference  will  b$f  that  at  legist 
tbre£  out  of  the  four  evangelists  were  got  up  at  sonde  simttar 
workshop,  in  the  Paternoster-Row  or  Little- Britain  of  Jerusa- 
lem. So  weak,  in  fact,  are  some  of  the  arguments  assigned  bjr 
Semler,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  Believe  him  in  eartiert 
while  stating  them.  In  one  instance,  having  put  a  forced  ahd 
untenable  meaning  on  an  expression  of  Jerome's,  he  supposefi 
the  latter  to  affirm  that  Tertullian  was  the  first  preibyter  wha 
employed  the  Latin  language  as  a  medium  of  composition,  anq 
then  inquires :  "  T'" 


f  '       r» 


•How  can  TeittdKan  be  called  the  first  presbyter  who  astitbe 
Latin  language,  when  he  himself  says  that  he  composed  several  trea? 
dses  in  Greek  ?  I  must,'  writes  the  Bishop,  «  confess  myself  at  a  ksf 
to  discover  the  slightest  inconsistency  between  the  tiro  statements; 
if  to  author  composes  three  treatises  in  Greek,  and  two  or  thre? 
and  -  twenty  in  Latin,  may  he  not  with  propriety  be  classed  ambn£ 
Latin  writers  ?  It  it  probable  that  Jerome  bad  neveir  met  with  Ter* 
toman's  Greek  composition ;  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Eosebiu*  had 
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4  The  mention  of  Irenseus  leads  me  to  consider  another  of  Senator's 
objections.  "  Who,"  he  asks,  "  can  read  the  works  of  Irenseus  which 
are  now  extant,  without  being  convinced  that  the  author  was  alike 
deficient  in  talent  and  information  ?  Yet  Tertullian  has  designated 
him  as  a  minute  enquirer  into  all  kinds  of  learning  (or  doctrine). 
Does  not  this  grossly  inapplicable  eulogium  clearly  bespeak  the  so- 
phist and  declaimerr"  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  we  are 
scarcely  competent  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the  talent  of  Ire- 
nseus from  a  work  which,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  first 
book  and  some  scattered  fragments,  is  extant,  not  in  the  original,  but 
in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation.  From  the  portions  of  the  original 
which  still  remain,  we  should  infer  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  most 
useful  qualifications  of  an  author,  that  of  being  able  to  write  perspi- 
cuously upon  a  very  obscure  and  unpromising  subject.  What 
ground,  moreover,  is  there  for  supposing  that  Tertullian,  in  pro- 
nouncing this  eulogium  upon  Irenacus,  referred  only  to  the  single 
Work,  now  extant,  against  the  Gnostics  ?  Eusebius  gives  a  list  of 
other  works  written  by  him ;  and  uniformly  speaks  of  him  as  a  per- 
son, to  whose  authority  great  weight  was  attached  in  all  Ecclesiastical 
Concerns. 

.  •  But  Tertullian,  it  seems,  was  not  content  with  praising,  he  also 
borrowed  from  Irenseus,  and  that  too  without  acknowledgement* 
His  treatise  against  the  Valentinians  is  not  merely  an  imitation,  it  is 
in  many  places  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  that  author's  work ; 
yet  he  gives  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  source  from  which  he 
has  drawn  so  largely.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
Act  ?  Only,  as  Semler  would  persuade  us,  by  adopting  his  theory, 
that  there  existed  a  club  of  authors  who  "  sent  forth  their  own  pro- 
ductions into  the  world  under  borrowed  names ;  and  appeared  at  one 
time  as  the  Greek  Irenacus,  at  another  as  the  Latin  TertuFlian/*  But 
if  this  were  so,  whence  arises  the  great  inequality  which  Semler  him* 
self  has  discovered  between  them  ?  How  comes  it  that,  while  the 
works  of  Tertullian  exhibit  such  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
those  of  Irenseus,  according  to  Semler,  betray  a  miserable  poverty 
of  intellect  and  learning  ?  < 

'  The  close  resemblance  between  Tertullian  and  Irenaeus  in  the 
case  alluded  to,  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
The  design  of  the  first  book  of  Irenseus,  and  of  Tertullian's  treatise, 
is  precisely  the  same — to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians 
respecting  the  generation  of  iEons :  and  thus,  the  common  subject  of 
the  two  writers  would  naturally  lead  them  to  pursue  the  same  order, 
and  almost  to  use  the  same  language.  Most  strange,  indeed,  is  Sem- 
ler's  assertion,  that  Tertullian  has  not  even  named  Irenseus,  whom  he 
has  named,  even  in  the  very  passage  which  Semler  quotes,  in  con- 
junction with  Justin,  Miltiades,  and  Proculus.  He  there  states,  that 
all  these  writers  had  refuted  the  Valentinians ;  and  declares  that  it  U 
his  earnest  wish  to  imitate  them,  not  only  in  this  work  of  faith  (the 
refutation  of  heresy)  but  in  all  others.  He  has,  therefore,  told  his 
reader,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  in  this  treatise  he  is  only  an  imi- 
tator ;  and  his  occasional  deviations  from  the  statement  of  Irenstua 
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But  enough  of  Sender  and  "hia  t 

turn  to  the  immediate  aobjeet  r 
introduce  with  Jei 
.  *  TertolHan,  m  pnatytar,  the  fart 
AnoIloniiM,  m  anatweaf  the  annr 
ctuuettbeMa  of  » 
ana  vehement  ten* 
call*,  and  wrote 

*~ 

ifUa. 
at  Rome  wfth  an  agt'i":  2nmi>u*_*ti:i 
him  that  Cyprian  neri 
Tertntlian'<  worka,  arid   tw 
meaning  Tertadhan.     After 
tmtil  be  had 
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of  hUjworlnanderta.    . 
f  iprCMiy  again*  the 
cutione,  de  Jejaana,  dt 
which  he  added  a  ne*o_   _ 
have  lived  to  a  varj  admnm}  age, 
worki  which  ate  not 

Such  is  the  meagre  uulliut  .  _ 
of  a  man,  who  etood  high  w  ■•*- 
rariea,  and  *  bo**-  wntnap  aawt 
qualified  admiration.    M 
calar  points  ;  an,  Jbr  ia 
U  ft  presbyter,  with  the 
a*  to  render  theac  a 
celibacy  enjoined  by 
have  been  •tarud.'i 
require  particular 
the  life  of  ibu  ■ 
which  led  to  Iiii  ad 
heresiarch  MonUaai 
be  taken  literally, 
with  blasphemy,  an 
*  Lord  God  who  4 
4  sador:  l  dtk£  -I 
Bishop  of  fJor,« 
hardly  be 
daacribea  I 
the  three  l< 
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prevails  respecting  the  precise  nature  of  the  pretension* 
enthusiast.    Mosneim,  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs 

*  of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great/ 
describes  him  as  *  a  man  of  low  origin,  not  naturally  inclined 

*  to  evil,  but  of  a  melancholic  disposition  and  infirm  judge* 

*  inent,'  and  '  so  disordered  in  bis  imagination,  as  to  conceive 
'  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  btf  whtat 

*  the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  had  been  animated,  had, 

*  by  divine  appointment,  descended  upon  him  for  the  pnrpoet 

*  of  foretelling  things  of  the  greatest  mofaent,  that  Were  abottt 

*  to  happen,  and  promulgating  a  better  and  more  perfect  disci- 

*  pline  of  life  and  morals,  than  that  which  had  been  built  upon 

*  the  Apostolic  mandates.9—  (VidaPs  Translation,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
035,6.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  however,  he  (jives  a 
different  representation  of  this  matter,  and  affirms  positively, 
that  Tertuliian's  writings  prove, '  with  the  utmost  evidence/ 
the  heresy  of  MontanuB  to  have  consisted  in  bis  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  very  Paraclete  predicted  by  Christ.  He 
states  further,  that  this  heresiarch  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Paraclete,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  the  disciples  at  th£ 
day  of  pentecost.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  adopts  the  first  of 
these  opinions ;  and  it  seems  certain,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
scurity and  doubtful  character  of  some  of  Tertullian?  expree* 
sioris,  that  although  Montanus  was  a  man  of  extravagant  pre* 
tensions,  put  forth  in  still  more  extravagant  language,  his 
morals  wfere  unimpeachable,  and  his  innovations  tended  mainly 
to  introduce  a  more  rigid  discipline  into  the  church.  On  this 
point,  we  believe,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  are  agreed.  Da 
Pin  expressly  states  that,  concerning  the  rule  of  faith, •  Ter- 

*  tullian  and  the  earlier  Montanists  held  with  the  church  ;'  and 
the  excellent  Tillemont,  in  his  discussions  on  this  subject,  can 
find  no  other  indication  of  heresy,  than  the  mere  circumstance 
of  ecclesiastical  separation.  It  is  amusing  to  mark  the  con- 
flict between  the  bigotry  and  kind-heartedness  of  Tillemfont  on 
this  occasion.  His  reason  and  his  charity  are  clearly  on  the 
side  of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanists,  but,  as  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  his  orthodoxy  is  up  in  arms  at  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment of  her  claims,  and  he  consigns,  without  hesitation,  men 
whose  piety  is  without  impeachment— their  memories  to'  the 
brand  ^  of  heresy,  and  their  immortal  spirits  to  its  pains  and 
penalties.  Daill6,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a 
higher  authority  in  these  matters,  says  expressly  of  Tertullian, 
that 4  his  Montanism  put  no  separation  at  all  betwixt  him  and 

*  other  Christians,  save  only  in  point  of  discipline,  which  he, 
'according  to  the  severity  of  his  nature,  would  beVe-tb  W 
'  most  banm  and  rigorous.    Forces  for-  his  doctrine,  k4»  v#ty 


'evident,  tliat  he  constantly  kept  to  the  very  same  rule,  and 
'  the  same  faith,  that  the  catholics  did  ;  whence  proceeded  that 

*  tart  speech  of  his, — "  that  people  rejected  Monianus,  Maxi- 

*  milla,  and  Pnscilta,  not  because  they  had  any  whit  departed 
'  from  the  rule  of  faith,  but  rather  because  they  would  have  us 
'  to  fast  oftener  than  to  marry."*  We  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  the  cilalion  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  since  it  , 
appears  to  us  strikingly  illustrative  both  of  the  absurdity  and 
the  despotism  involved  in  the  system  of  Rome.  Nothing  can  be 
charged  on  Tertullian  worse  than  a  few  unguarded  and  Lie  on 
sequential  expressions,  with  the  exception  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  more  particularly 
in  the  multiplication  of  fasts  and  the  inhibition  of  second 
marriages.  And  yet  for  this,  the  excess  only  of  sanctity,  and 
which,  with  some  slight  difference  of  circumstances,  would 
have  given  him  a  place  in  the  calendar,  be  is  turned  out  of  the 
almanack,  and  his  bones,  which  would  else  have  figured  in 
•thrines  and  reliquaries,  have  been  left  to  their  quiet  sepulture, 
.With  singular  inconsistency,  his  authority  as  a  writer  stands 
high  among  Romanists.  In  the  sermons  especially  of  the 
French  divines,  no  name,  excepting  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
occurs  so  frequently  as  that  of  Tertullian  ;  and,  unless  our 
memory  fail  us,  they  make  no  great  scruple  of  levying  contri- 
butions even  on  those  of  his  works  which  lie  under  the  imputa- 
ItfMii.ui  heiehcaj  pmritjr.  .  ,  .    .  .  ._       , 

...  T|w  very  wUrrating  volume  before  us  originated  in  the  orfi- 
$ul  exercises  of  the  Author  ae  Regius  Professor  of  pivwUy.iiu 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  contains  the  substance,  of  a, 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Lent  and  Easter  Terms  ojf 
JB25.  Having,  in  two  previous  courses,  illustrated  the,  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Fathers,  in  the  way  of  biography,  .analysis, 
aud  application  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Englts* 
Establishment,  he  pursued  a  different  plan  with  respect  -fa) 
Tertullian,  by  availing  himself  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Mosheim  from  the  Cepturiators  of  Magdeburgh.  His  chapters 
arc  entitled- — 1.  On  Tertullian  and  his  writings.  2.  On  the 
.External  History  of  the  Church.  3.  On  the  State  of  Letters 
nod  Philosophy.  4.  On  the  Government  of  the  Church.  5. 
Qtt  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church-  .6.  On  the  Ceremonies  used 
io  the  Church.  7.  Concerning  the  Heresies  and  Divisions 
which  troubled  the  Church.  Our  leadere  will  perceive  that  all 
this,  if  judiciously  managed,  muBt  convey  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  tbat  state  of  things  with  which  Tertullian  might  in 
any  way  be  connected.  We  are  glad  that  a  work  so  impor- 
tant has  faHep  into  such  competent  hands,  and  we  hope  that 
VW-woy  pot-lfctoH.  last  volume  pf  the   same  kind   from  the 
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same  quarter.  Of  matter  so  varied  and  so  complicated  asr  fffet 
which  lies  before  us,  We  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  give  a 
regular  analysis ;  our  remarks  must  be  general ;  and  it  has  been 
with  this  feeling  that  we  have  hitherto  indulged  in,  a  tpore  de- 
sultory strain  of  observation  than  we  ^  might  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  employ  in  the  examination  of  a  systematic 
Subject  Of  the  life  of  Tertullian,  we  have  already  given  as 
many  details  as  can,  with  any  certainty,  be  received  as  accu- 
rate j  and  we  have  adverted,  with  some  particularity,  to  the 
nature  of  the  schism  which  he  is   charged  with  having"  mp* 

Sorted*  We  shall  now  make  room  for  a  few  comrnents  on  tqe 
octrines  which  this  able  writer  of  the  African  school  appears 
to  have  deliberately  maintained.  He  waB  substantially  a  Trini- 
tarian, and  Semler  suggests,  that  he  was  the  first  to  nee  or  to 
sanction  the  word  Trinity  as  a  term  expressire  of  the  Orthodox 
scheme.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  occasi- 
onally cites  language  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
deficient  in  precision,  and  which  sometimes  appears  to  have  ft 
favourable  aspect  towards  Arianism.  He  admits  the  pre-exist- 
ence  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  but  some  of  bis  phrases 
have  been  construed  to  deny  the  co-eternity  of  Christ  with  die 
Father.  On  this  point,  however,  the  explanations  of  Bull 
seem  to  be  auite  satisfactory. 

On  the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  it  is  justly  observed  by  the 
Bishop,  that,  as  the  Pelagian  controversy,  had  not  been  agitated 
in  Tertullian' s  time,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  use 
tile  same  precision  of  phrase  which  would  have  been  necessarj 
under  different  circumstances.  Still,  even  with  this  reserve, 
his  language  is  unguarded.  Admitting  the  '  corrupt  origin9  of 
human  nature,  and  its  further  deterioration  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  evil  one,  he  yet  contends  that 

*  there  is  a  portion  of  good  in  the  soul ;  of  that  orjgiaal,  divine,  and 
genuine  good  which  is  its  proper  nature.  For  that  which  is  derived 
from  God  is  rather  obscured,  than  extinguished-  It  maybe  ob- 
scured, because  it  is  not  God :  but  it  cannot  be  extinguished,  because 
it  emanates  from  God.  As,  therefore,  light,  when  intercepted  by 
an  opake  body,  still  remains,  though  it  is  not  seen;  so  the  good  in  die 
soul,  being  weighed  down  by  the  evil,  is  either  not  seen  at  all,  or  H 
partially  and  occasionally  visible.  Men  differ  widely  in  their  moral 
characters,  yet  the  souls  of  all  form  but  one  genus :  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good  ;  in  the  best  there  is  something  bad.  Far 
God  alone  is  without  sin  ;  and  the  only  man  without  sin  is  Chritf, 
since  Christ  is  God.  Thus  the  divine  nature  of  the  soql  bursts  forth 
in  prophetic  anticipations,  the  consequences  of  its  original  good ;  and 
conscious  of  its  origin,  it  bears  testimony  to  God  its  author,  in  excla- 
mations like  these — JDcus  bonus  est,  Deus  vidct,  Deo  commendo.  As 
no  soul  is  without  sin,  neither  is  any  without  the  seeds  of  good. 
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Morecrttr,  when  tke  soul  «Blbtf«ods  tte  tnm  fidlh,  beiog  renoMdl  ki 
Its  second  birth  by  water  and  tha  power  from  above,  then,  the  veil  ef 
its  former  corruption  being  taken  away,  it  beholds  the  light  in  alt  its 
brightness.  As  in  iu  first  birth  it  was  received  by  the  unholy,  in  its 
second,  tt  is  received  by  die  Holy  Spjrit,  The  flesh  follows  the  sonji 
now  wedded'  to  the  Spirit,  as  a  part  of  the  bridal  portion  i  no  longer 
the  servant  of  the  soot,  bat  of  the  Spirit.  O  happy  marriage,  if  no 
violation  of  the  marriage  vow  takes  place  1* 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  seems  to  think  that  this  is  *  tolerably 
accurate  view  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  that  it  dtffcus  titti* 
from  the  Ninth  Article  of  his  Church.  We  differ  from  bin*  on 
both  points,  but  it  would  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  it 
suits  us  at  present  to  bestow,  were  we  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  reasons  of  our  dissent.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  by  the 
following  sentences,  forming  part  of  his  comment  on  the  fore- 
going passage* 

4  Had  our  author  admitted  the  total  corruption  of  humep  nature**? 
had  he  used  the  language  which  is  sometimes  used  in  our  own  day, 
that  man  is  wholly  the  offspring  of  the  devil — his  adversary  Marcion 
might  have  turned  round  upon  him  and  said,  "  This  is  my  doctrine* 
for  I  affirm  that  man  was  made  by  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme 
God,  and  at  variance  with  him/' ' 

,  We  cannot  recognise  in  this  passage  the  general  candour 
and  uniform  good  sense  which  distinguish  the  volume,  'before 
us.  Neither  can  we  discover  any  necessary  connexion  fcetweea 
a  belief  of  the  total  cprruptior*  of  human  nature,  and  the  as- 
sertion that  man  is  the  offspring  of  the  devil.  There  seew 
indeed  somewhat  of  an  Irishism  in  the  hypothesis,  that  human 
nature  can  be  of  diabolic  birth.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  it  should  be  thus  stated,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  awlo- 
wardness  and  disingenuousness,  that  the  doctrine  of  man's 
entire  depravity  might  be  classed  with  the  clumsy  heresy  of 
Marcion. 

'  Tertullian's  notions  on  free-will— the  subject  of  the  Tenth  AfftV 
cle  of  our  Church — may  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  hk  Treatise 
de  AntmA.  He  is  arguing  against  the  Valentinians,  who  maintained 
that  men  were  of  three  kinds,  spiritual,  animal,  and  tenrestrialr^and 
that,  as  this  distinction  took  place  at  their  birth,  it  was  consequently 
immutable  :  as  a  thorn  cannot  produce  figs,  or  a  thistle  grapes,  an 
animal  man  cannot  produce  the  works  of  the  Spirit ;  or  the  contrary. 
"  If  this  were  so,"  answers  Tertullian,  *'  God  could  neither  out  of 
stones  raise  up  sons  to  Abraham,  nor  could  the  generation  of  vipess 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance ;  and  the  Apostle  was  in  error 
when  he  wrote,  Ye  were  once  darkness,  and  toe  alto  were  once  b§ 
nature  the  cJiildren  of  wrath,  and  ye  were  of  the  same  mmter9  wf 
sac  ye  have  been  yxuhed.    The  declaration^  of  Scripture  are  never  aj> 
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variance  with  esch  other s-*-a  bod: tree  will  .not  oro^hif*  gotf.fivfe 

unless  a  graft  is  made  upon  it ;  and  a  good  tree  wul  bring  forth  bad 
fruit*  unless  it  is  cultivated;  .and  stones  will  become  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  if  they  are  formed  into  the  faith  of  Abraham ;  end  the 
generation  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  repeoiaoce,  .iT.thew 
cast  out  the  poison  of  a  malignant  nature.  .  Such  is  fne  power  of  Di* 
vine  grace ;  being  stronger  than  nature,  and  having'  subject  to  itself 
the  free  power  of  the  will  within  us,  which  the  Greeks  call  •Jt*(^m». 
This  power  is  natural  and  changeable ;  consequently,  in  what  direction 
soever  it  turns,  it  turns  in  that  direction  by  nature.  Far  we  hive 
already  shewn,  that  man  possesses  by  nature  freedom  of  wOL"  * 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision,  Tertuflian's 
opinion  on  this  intneate  subject.  A  passage  referred  to  by 
the  Bishop,  implies  the  denial  of  a  self-determining  power  in 
the  will  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  entirely  held  with  the  senti- 
ment that  ascribes  conversion  solely  to  the  operation,  of  grace  j 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  t|is  writings  with  a  view  to 
this  subject,  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  not  Keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  free-will  and 
free-agency.  On  the  important  doctrine  of  Justi6cation,  there 
will  be  found  in  the  .works  of  Tertulliah,  the  same  mixture  of 
essential  truth  with  unguarded  expression,  that  is  common  to 
him  with  others  of  the  Fathers. 

<  What  I  remarked,9  observes  the  present  Commentator,  *  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  is  equally  applicable  to  thai 
of  Justification — the  subject  of  the  Eleventh  Article  of  our  Church. 
No  controversy  on  the  subject  existed  in  Tertullian's  time.  That 
which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  St.  Paul's  attention,  the  dispute 
respecting  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  means  of 
justification,  appears  to  have  died  away  immediately  after  the  ex- 


whole  weight  aud  benefit  of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  foundation 
of  man's  salvation.  He  says,  in  one  place,  that  we  are  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  God ;  in  another,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Lamb.  He  asserts,  that  such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christy 
that  it  not  only  cleanses  men  from  sin,  and  brings  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  but  preserves  them  also  in  a  state  of  purity,  if.  they 
continue  to  walk  in  the  light/ 

Tertullian,  however,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  is  not  al- 
ways prudent  in  his  phraseology.  Thus,  though  he  speaks  at 
one  time  decidedly  of  penitence  as  ex  jide  justrficataw,  and  of 
believers  as  ex  Jide  jamjustijicandos  sine  online  legis,  at  another, 
he  seems  to  allow  a  positive  efficacy  to  repentance,  and  a  qua* 
lifted  merit  to  bodily  mortifications.  In  the  case  of  martyr- 
dom, be  distinctly  affirms  its  expiatory  virtue,  but  restricting 


H'tO'liMi  jwrsw  of  tta  nArtytliimtelf,;  and  ejqpressly  denying 
io  it  in  efficacy  of  sripeieivgation.  **•..-* 

We  must  at  present  decline  to  enter  on  the  ranch  agitstcA 
questions,  as  connected  with  the  evidence 'of  Tertuflian?  con* 
earning  the  discipline  pf  the  primitive  Church.'  The  didcnssjotf 
involves  so  much  of  statement  and  conn ter-statefeent,  bo  much 
chaffering  about  what  he  wrote  or  did  not  write'  previously  f* 
W&st  is  termed  his  separation  from  the  Church,  that  it  would  re-* 
quire  not  merely  an  article,  buta  treatise;  besides  exacting  firooi 
as  a  far  more  'sniimte  examination  of  TertuUiaa  than  wili  nous 
suit  us.  Recollections  and  occasional  references  may  be  enough 
fo;  general  purposes/  biit  Bteady  and  consecutive  heading  is 
required  for  accurate. deduction.  We  have  Boinetimes  beett 
amused  at  the  effrontery  with  which  some  writers  will  rive  art 
authoritative  opinion  on  documents  of  which  the  tenOr,  if  they 
t^ad  fairly  ascertained  it,  they  would  have  found  in  direct  and 
obyioiis  contradiction  to  their  assertions*  This  is  not  si  favo*N 
i^e  game  with  us,  and  we  should  be  least  of  aH  inclined,  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  connexion  with*  work  of  which  every  page  exhibits 
iparks  of  diligent  and  enlightened  study.  The  following  pari* 
graph  will,  however,  supply  11s  with  the  materials  of  a  brief 
comment 

. «  We  form/  writes  Tertullian,   (as   cited  by  the  Bishop,)    «si 
body ;  bdng  Joined  together  by  a  community  it  religion,  ef  ditfei- 
pflse,  and  of  hope.    In  our  assembles  we  meet  to  ofibrop  oar 
ittijted  supplications  to  God— to  read  the  Scriptitfes— to  deliter  ex». 
o2|rUtions— to  pronounce  censures,  cutting  ott  from  communion  m 
prayer  and  every  holy  exercise*  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  any ' 
flagrant  offenpe.    The  older  members,  men  of  tried  piety -and  pr%» 
denpe,  preside ;  having  obtained  the  dignity,  not  by  purchase,  but' 
by  acknowledged  merit.    If  any  collection  is  made  at  our  meetings^ 
His  perfectly  voluntary:  each  contributes,  according  to  his  ability, 
either  monthly,  or  as  often  as  he  pleases.    These  contributiotts  we 
regard  as  a  sacred  deposit ;  not  to  be  spent  in  feasting  and  cluttonyj 
but  is  maintaining  or  burying  the  poor,  and  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  orphan,  the  aged,  or  the  shipwrecked  mariner*    A  portion  vfcf 
alio  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  who  are  suffering  in  the  cirassf 
of  religion,  who  are  condemned  to  the  mines/  or  famished  to  tfce; 
islands,  or  confined  in  prisons.'  •«** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bishop's  plan  did  not,  by  re- 
quiring frota  him  a  close  representation'  ot  his  original,  induce 
him  to7  give  a  series  of  extracts,  which  should  answer  the  doo£f6 
purpose  of  historical  illustration  and  specific  example.  TW 
preceding  paragraph  ia  collected,  with  entire  fidelity  but  with 
much  freedom  of  rendering,  rather  than  translated,  and  all  its' 
Ttttyllianism*  evaporate  in  the  transfer.    The  toectiliar  and,  « 
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it  appears  to  us,  extremely  beautiful  figure  expressed  in  the 
second  sentence :  is  deliberately  abandoned,— coimus  in  coetum  et 
congrtgationem,  ut  ad  Deum,  quasi  mattu  facta,  precatiombtts  am* 
biamus.  This,  however,  by  the  way  ;  our  present  and  more 
urgent  business  is,  to  point  out  the  very  important  indication! 
furnished  by  this  interesting  passage,  concerning  the  general 
character  of  the  primitive  Church.  It  might,  in  net,  be  taken 
for  the  description  of  a  church  of  Independents,  and  certainly 
answers  as  little  as  possible  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangement! 
of  the  Establishment.  Bingham,  indeed,  chooses  to  give,  with- 
out any  explanation,  '  The  Bishops  and  Presbyters,'  as  the 
equivalent  of '  Probati  quique  Seniores,9  fairly  enough  translated 
in  the  preceding  extract,  '  the  older  members,  men  of  tried  piety 
<  and  prudence ;'  but  such  dealing  as  this  can  never  aid  a  foiling 
cause,  and  the  Author  of  the  present  volume  exposes  it  in  a 
note.  We  could,  however,  have  wished  for  a  greater  accuracy  of 
translation  in  similar  matters,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
himself.  The  paragraph  just  cited  from  Tertullian  gives  a 
representation  of  the  state  and  system  of  the  Church,  as  com* 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  claims  and  gradations  of  a  hierai* 
chy  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Yes,  says  the  Bishop,  but  he 
elsewhere  bears  testimony,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  clergy  and  laity,  but 

•  tibo  to  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  orders  among  the  dm. 
One  of  his  charges  against  the  heretics  is,  that  they  neglected  ms 
distinction.  «  With  them,"  he  says,  «  one  man  is  a  Bishop  to-dsj9 
another  to-morrow ;  ha  who  is  to-day  a  Deacon,  will  be  to-osomw 
a  Reader  I  he  who  is  a  priest  to-day,  will  to-morrow  be  a  layman." 
In  the  Tracts  de  Baptismo  andde  Fugft  in  Pereecutione,  three  orden 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  are  enumerated-  together ;  aod  in  the 
former,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Bishop  is  expressly  asserted.' 

'Now  the  whole  pf  this  peremptory  paragraph  derives  its 
plausibility  from  mistranslation.  For  Priest  and  Demean,  mad 
Elder  and  Steward,  and  the  affair  assumes  a  different  aspect 
altogether.  *  The  superior  authority  of  the  Bishop,*  too,  is  a 
high-sounding  phrase,  but  a  glance  at  the  original  abates  much 
or  its  loftiness.  It  does,  indeed,  assign  the  administration  of 
Baptism,  first,  to  the  '  Episcopus,'  or  Pastor,  after  him  to  the 
Predyteri  (Elders),  and  to  the  Diaconi  (Stewards).  These  are 
further  enjoined  not  to  baptise  without  the  authority  of  the 
Pastor,  not  as  a  matter  of  absolute  discipline,  but' propter 
Ecclesia  honorem. 

We  had  intended  to  put  together  a  few  critical  obser- 
vations on  the  character  and  writings  of  Tertullian,  but  the 

taslt  has  beep  eo  ably  done  by  a  writer  of  uncommon  talents* 
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that  w«  prtfer  tnnlaiBilg  ah^  fbtiwwiiig  pnt^nphrtmia  H£- 
branch*.  i  •*■  *»    i 

,  VTertullian  was,  in  truth,  a  man  of  profound  learning,  but  tut 
wphory  was  stronger  than  his  judgement,  and  he  had  more  keenness 
■od  extent  of  imagination,  than  penetration  and  scope  of  intellect. 
Jf  is,  in  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  ilut  he  was  a  visionary  in  all  tliu 
mpdi,-s  tit  Lit  I  have  previously  explained,  and  that  iie  was  in  possession 
ff  almost  all  the  qualities  which  I  have  attributed  to  visionaries.  The 
^aeration  which  he  avowed  for  the  dreams  of  Montttuus  and  the 
tirophctesNB,  is  an  incontestable  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  hit 
lod^.  :,!  nt.  Tin's  Are,  these  extravagancies,  these  enthusiasms  about 
liult!  things,  mark  sensibly  the  derangement  of  his  imagination.  His 
njpaibwM  and  figures  are  full  of  eccentricity,  and  he  deals  largely 
is  purmnios  nn.i  magnificent  arguments,  whose  only  force  of  proof]  ies 
in  their  brikianoy,  and,  waieb.  ha*»tae  erlee*  at"  persuasion,  only  bat 
bewildering  and  dazzling  the  mind. 

-  *  What,  for  instance;  does  it  nail  thbj  author, — when  vindicating 
himself  from  the  charge  of  impropriety  in  assuming  the  philosophic 
,  fflantle,  instead  of  the  ordinary  robe, — to  tell  us  that  the  mantle  in 
attention  was  formerly  of  common  use  in  the  city  of  Carthage  ?  Ib 
allowable  at  present  to  wear  ft  e  ruff  and  trencher-cap,  because  they 
were  the  fashion  of  our  fathers  .  And  do  women  now-a-days  wear 
Ifoodt  arid  farthingales*  except  at  the  carnival  or  masquerade  ! 
•  'What  is  to  be  inferred  from  all  those  lofty  and  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  world,  and  what  have  they 
todo  with  his  justification?  The  moon  changes  in  its  phases,  the 
year. ;  h»  ita  seasons ;  (he  fields  change  their  aspect  in  winter  and  sum- 
■nwl  ^nundade  as  drown  whole  provinces;  and  earthquakes  swallow  ' 
them  mil  New  cities  are  built,  new  colonies  established;  national 
invasions  have  '  ae'vas-tated  enEire  countries ;  in  fine,  all  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  change.— Therefore  he  Was  in  the  right  when  he  laid  aside 
the  rote  to-  assume  trie  mantle  !  What  connexion  is  there  between 
what  be  had  to  prove  and -all  these  variations,  as  well  as  a  hundred 
■shact,  that  behmteeift-with  petty  diligence,  and  describes  in  lan- 
guage forced,  obscure,  and  affected"  I  Tc*pew#ck  changes'  at  every 
atap«  the  setyent  bides  himself  in  as  hots  to  change  his  shin  lhaswMsl 
Tertujliaa  did  right  to  change  his  dealt,  b  it  penal*  that  any' one. 
can  coolly  and  quietly  draw  such  eonol*iaions;  or  oOukl  they  hat 
listened  to  without  laughter,  unless  this  author  had  the  actef  eoaV 
founding  and  entangling  life  reader  t  ■ 

'  '  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  this  little  book,  <U  PalHo,  is  fait  of 
reasons  quite  as  far- fet died  as  these  ;  which,  assuredly,  can-  only 
prove  by  embarrassing  thowe  who  ellbw  themselves  to  he  emharttssco. 
Sat  it  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  such  a  subject.  If  will  be  enough 
to-say,  m  this  place,  that  if  sound  judgement,  clear  and  terse  ■ex- 
pression, are  the  proper  qualities  of  composition  when  the  exhibition 
of  truth  is  its  primary  object,  it  will  be  impossible  to  suggest  airy 
excuse  for  a  writer  who,  in  the  opinion  even  ef  Salmasius,  the  greatest 
critic  of  our  time,  has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  rrstssehrrajelferjsrjire, 
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and  who  hat  ao  completely  succeeded  in  hit  intention,  diet  Ml  on* 
mentator  was  readj  to  swear,  that  nobody  erer  understood  him  per- 
fectly. But,  allowing  that  the  genius  of  hit  nation,  the  fitshionafck 
caprice  of  the  day,  or  the  nature  of  satire  and  raillery,  may  justify  to 
a  certain  extent  this  marvellous  disposition  to  write  obscurely  and 
incomprehensibly ;  still,  nothing  of  all  this  will  excuse  the  miaarthjf 
reasoning  and  eccentricities  of  an  author,  who,  in -many  others  of  bis 
works,  as  well  as  in  this,  gives  utterance  to  all  that  comes  into  bk 
mind,  provided  that  it  be  something  out  of  the  common  track,  and 
that  he  have  in  readiness  some  hazarded  phrase  by  which  ha  may 
make  a  parade  of  the  force,  or,  to  speak  more  appropriately,  the  de- 
rangement of  his  imagination/ 

Recherche  de  la  FeritS,  vol.  1.  pp.  256—8.  Amsterdam.  1089. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  without  again  expressing  ft 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  the  last  of  the  kind  from  the  same  pen* 


Art.  V.  A  New  Family  Bible,  and  Improved  Version  from  cor* 
reded  Texts  of  the  Originals ;  with  Notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory ;  and  short  practical  Reflections  on  each  Chapter ;  to- 
f  ether  with  A  General  Introduction,  on  the  Authenticity  and 
nspiration  of  the  Sacred  Books ;  and  a  complete  View  of  the 
Mosaic  Laws,  Rites,  and  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Boothroyd, 
L.L.D.    Vol.  III.  4to.    HuddersBeld.    1825. 

'%M  ANY  of  the  modern  Apologists  of  the  Romish  Church  have 
-*-"  laboured  to  shew,  that  the  spirit  and  laws  of  their  comma* 
nity  are  favourable,  or  at  least  are  not  unfavourable,  to  the  diAfr- 
aion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  that  the  circulation  and  use 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vernacular  language*,  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  and  wishes  of  its  rolen.    In 
support  of  their  representations,  they  refer  up  to  the  Bibtieal 
labours  of  the  learned  of  their  Church,  and  to  the  various)  (rut* 
lations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  published  by  it* 
members.    It  is  not,  however,  by  accumulated  details  and  ex- 
amples of  such  services,  that  these  advocates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  can  silence  the  accusations  of  her  Protestant  opponents, 
when  they  charge  her  with  the  guilt  of  prohibiting  ana  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  systematic  hostility  of  her  rulers' 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  is  established  by  evk 
dence,  historical  and  documentary ,which  cannot  be  invali<mted> 
and  whatever  may  be  the  inclinations  or  the  practice  of  sosne 
individuals  within  her  pale,  the  Church  itself  has  been  uni- 
formly averse  from  the  public  instruction  of  mankind  by  means 
of  the  Scriptures,  rendered  generally  accessible  by  being  trans* 
lated  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.      '  Holy  church  and  the 
'  governors  thereof  have  not  by  public  authority  prescribed. 
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•jjoramanded,  or  *u  tbeitticiilly  ever  recommended  any  Vulgar 

*  wi^a  of  Scripture  Ho  be  indifferently  used  of  eH  menf 'Inyt 
they  have  enacted  by  decree,  that  '  the  Holy  Scriptures 'may.' 

*  not  be  indifferently  reed  tof  all  men,  nor  of  any  oilier  than  suck 
~4  as  have  express  lioeose  thereunto  of  their  lawful  ordinaries  ?~ 
thtrs  claiming  as  a  tabHopoly,  the  possession  of  the  sactod  vo- 
lume, tobeVithheld  as  they  please,  and  in  their  hands  to  be 
subject  to  a  dispensation  of  control  and  favour.  It  ig  exceed- 
ingly curious  to  observe  the  proceedings  of'  Holy  Church  add 

*  the  governors  thereof  in  tne  exercise  of  this  restrictive  aarf 

Srmissive  authority.  As  one  example,  we  may  adduce  the 
llowing  reasons  assigned  by  the  Rhemish  Translators  of  the 
Vulgate,  in  the  preface  to  their  Version.  •  Which  translation/ 
they  say,  *  we  do  not  for  all  that  publish,  upon  erroneous  obi* 

*  nion  of  necessity,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  always  oe: 
'•  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  that  they  ought  or  were  ordained  by 

*  God  to  be  read  indifferently  of  all,  or  could  be  easily  under- 
'•stood  of  every  one  that  readeth  or  beareth  them  in  a  known* 
4  'language :  or  that  they  were  not  often,  through  man's  malice 
*w  infirmity,  pernicious  and  much  hurtful  to  many:  or  that 
'"rife  generally  and  absolutely  deemed  "it  more  convenient  in  it- 
'$felf,  and  more  agreeable  to  God's  word  and  honour  or  edtfica- 

*  tfon  of  the  faithful,  to  have  them  turned'  into  vulgar  tongues, 
'than  to  be  kept  and  studied  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  learned 
4 'languages:  Not  for  these,  nor  any  such  like  causes,  do/jfo.; 
'translate  this  sacred  book,  but  upon  special  consideration  of 
4  the  present  time,  state,  and  condition  of  our  cquhtry,  unto 

*  which,  divers  thing?  are  either  necessary,  or  prbfitabfe  and 
4  medicinal  now,  that  otherwise  in  the  peace  of  the  Church 
'.were  neither  much  requisite,  nor  perchance  wholly  tolerable.* 
hi  accordance  with  the  temper  and  language  of  this  paragraph,' 
4  -the  governors  of  Holy  Church/  in  one  of  their  earliest  denun- 
ciations against  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
tongue,  pronounce  it  to  be, '  a  dangerous  thing,  as  the  blessed  ^ 
'Jerome  testified!,  to  translate  the  tett  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
'out  of  one  language  into  another,  because  it  is  not  always' 
'  easy  to  retain  the  senBe  of  the  originals  in  a  translation ;  as 
4  *he  same  bleased  Jerome  confessed),  that  although  inspire!!,'4 
4  he  frequently  erred;9  and  they  enact  and  ordain,  that  no  one ' 
hereafter  do  by  his  own  authority  translate  any  text  of  Holy' 
Scripture  into  English,  and  that  no  one  read  such  translated 
books.  *       •  '■•'"■'! 

In  remarking   on  these  passages,    it  is  not  in  the  least' 
necessary  to  expose  the  sophistry  or  the  futility  of  the  reasons 
which  they  contain :  their  imbecillity  is  too  evident  to  stand  in 
need  of  any  comment  But  there  is  one  use  to  be  made  of  them; 
which  most  effectually  establishes  the  very  principle  which  they 
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are  intended  to  destroy.  It  was  not  to  be  supported  that  the? 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  assumed  character 
of  guardian  .  of  the  sacred  -  records,  could  respect  any  other 
charge  than  the  custody,  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that,  if  such  a  delegation  were  made, 
ajiy  other  writings  should  be  committed  as  a  deposite  to  her 
trust,  than  those  which  contained  the  very  Words  in  which  the 
communications  of  a  Divine  revelation  were  at  first  given.  ^  If 
it  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  translate  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures out  of  one  language  into  another*;— if  an  inspired  trans- 
lator, as  Jerome  is  absurdly  represented  as  being,  confesses 
that  he  has  frequently  erred ;— the  Church  which  claims  the 
possession  and  guardianship  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  Keeping  in  her  custody  fi  translation  of  them, 
instead  of  the  originals*  This,  however,  is  the  fa&  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  originals.  They  were  never  lodged  in  her 
hands,  or  committed  to  her  care.  The  Latin  Bible  alone  is 
sanctioned  by  her,  which,  every  one  knows,  is  not  the  original, 
but  a  translation.  Every  reason  which  her  advocates  assign 
against  either  the  authority  or  the  utility  of  translations,  ap- 
plies to  the  version  which  she  sanctions.  The  Latin  language 
was  not  an  ecclesiastical  and  learned  language  at  the  date  of  tne 
publication  of  the  several  books  which  are  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  it  was  the  common  language  of  the  Romans.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  not  more  convenient  in  itself*  and  more  agreeable  to 
God's  word  and  honour,  and  mote,  to  the  edification  of  the 
faithful,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  turned  into  vnlgir 
tongues,  they  ought  to  have  been  kept  and  studied  in  the  eccle- 
siastical languages  in  which  they  first  existed. 

When  the  Bible  was  first  translated  into  the  Latin  language, 
it  was  not  translated  for  the  purpose  of  being  giveA  to  any 
ecclesiastical  body  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  to-  be  exoln* 
sively  at  their  disposal.  It  Was  accessible  in  that  form  to 
every  reader  of  the  language  of  Rome.  The  Latin  version* 
were  public  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  prepared  for  cannon  - 
use,  and  generally  and  freely  circulated.  They  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Churth,  because  they  were  understood  by 
tne  people.  It  was  only  in  the  gradual  decline  add  disuse  of 
the  Latin  language,  that  the  governors  of  the  Hodaieh  Ghuroh 
found  the  opportunity  of  which  they  so  artfully  availed  them-1 
selves,  of  monopolizing  the  Scriptures,  It  was  never  their 
policy  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  life  among  the 

Eeople,  who  were  permitted  to  sink  into  the  ignorance  which 
ad  been  already  discovered  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  spiritual  dominion  that  they  were  labour- 
ing to  advance.    As  other  languages  prevailed^  the  countries. 


_  .   •    i . 
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Whbtt  latin  had  been  in  common/  use,  the  Latin  version  was  tid' 
longer  of  public  utility,  but  became  a  clerical  monopoly,  and 
was  thus  indebted  to  accidental  circumstances  for  the  atatinc- , 
tion  which  it  obtained  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  by  this 
Very  adoption  of  a  version  formerly  made  for  the  ptiblic  use, 
and  widely  circulating  with  the  mo4t  perfect  freedom,  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  furnishing  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the 
primitive  practice,  and  is  giving  the  most  irrefragable  proof1 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  a  deposite  Committed  to  her 
trust  and  control.  It  is  curious  that  her  advocates  should 
allege  the  danger  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  in  opposing 
the  circulation  of  them  by  Protestants,  and  yet,  that  the  ' 
Church  should  claim  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Scriptures,  not 
in  their  originals,  but  in  a  translation. 

.  On  the,  desertion  of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  was  neglected,  and  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  became  circumscribed  in  their  circulation,  till 
they  were  no  longer  in*  request  among  the  peopled  With  the 
invasions  and  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  a  new 
language  Was  introduced.  Originally  pagan  idolatets,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  new  rAce  was,  in  time,  greatly  changed ;  and  for 
their  use,  after  their  reception  of  Christianity,  the  Saxon  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  were  made.  These  versions  generally  s 
included  no  more  than  the  Gospels ;  and  though  other  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  translated  by  different  individuals,  no  . 
complete  Saxon  version  of  the  whole  Bible  appears  to  have 
existed.  The  Danish  invasions  were  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
Saxon  literature,  and  the  Norman  conquest  proved  still  more  . 
disastrous,  as  it  changed  not .  only  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  but  its  language,  which  gradually  passed  into  that 
form  in  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present  times. 

The  English .  language  in  what  may  be  termed  its  transi- 
tive state,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  exceeds  ' 
ingty  rude,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  literal 
Biblical  translation  before  the!  fourteenth  century.    This  was  ' 
the  age  of  the  illustrious  Wiclif.    To  this  ornament  of  our 
country  belongs  the  honour  of  commencing  an  effective  refor- 
mation of  religion  ;  and  of  employing,  as  the  principal  means  * 
of  promoting  U,  the  light  ot  revealed  truth.    To  publish  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages,  was  a  bold  un- 
dertaking tor  an  individual  to  attempt  in  those  times,  however 
gifted  and  patronised  he  might  be.    This  laborious  work,  he 
successfully  executed,  and  raised  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
Church  against  him  by  the  publication '  of  his  English  Trans-' 
lation  in  1380,  but  a  few  years  before  his  death*    Itwasde~ 
nbunced  asa  horrible  innovation,  anctaventhe  readers  of  it  in- 
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are  intended  to  destroy.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the? 
pretensions  of  the  Church  of.  Rome,  in  her  assumed  character 
of*  guardian .  of  th.e  sacred  -  records,  could  respect  any  other 
charge  than  the  custody:  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that,  if  such  a  delegation  were  made, 
ajiy  other  writings  should  be  committed  as  a  depoaite  to  her 
trust,  than  those  which  contained  the  very  tfotdi  in  which  the 
communications  of  a  Divine  revelation  were  at  first  given.  It 
it  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  translate  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures out  of  one  language  into  another;— if  an  inspired  trans- 
lator, as  Jerome  is  absurdly  represented  as  being,  confesses 
that  he  has  frequently  erred ;— the  Church  which  claims  the 
possession  and  guardianship  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  cannot  b& 
supposed  to  be  Keeping  in  her  custody  a  translation  of  them, 
instead  of  the  originals.  This,  however,  is  the  fart.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  originals.  They  were  never  lodged  in  her 
hinds,  or  committed  to  her  care.  The  Latin  Bible  alone  it 
sanctioned  by  her,  which,  every  one  knows,  is  not  the  origin*!, 
but  a  translation.  Every  reason  which  her  advocates  assign 
against  either  the  authority  or  the  utility  of  translations,  ap- 
plies to  the  version  which  she  sanctions.  The  Latin  language 
was  not  aii  ecclesiastical  and  learned  language  at  the  date  of  tae 
publication  of  the  several  books  which  are  contained  in  the 
Bible ;  it  was  the  common  language  of  the  Romans.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  not  more  convenient  in  itself*  and  more  agreeable  to 
God's  word  and  honour,  and  mote,  to  the  edification  of  the 
faithful,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  turned  into  vulgar 
tongues,  they  ought  to  have  been  kept  and  studied  in  the  eccle- 
siastical languages  in  which  they  first  existed. 

When  the  Bible  was  first  translated  into  the  Latin  language, 
it  was  not  translated  for  the  purpose  of  being  given  to  any 
ecclesiastical  body  for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  to  be  exolu* 
sively  at  their  disposal.  It  was  accessible  in  that  form  to 
every  reader  of  the  language  of  Rome*  The  Latin  version* 
were  public  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  prepared  for  ooaaon 
use,  and  generally  and  freely  circulated.  They  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Churth,  because  they  were  understood  by 
tne  people.  It  was  only  in  the  gradual  decline  and  disuse  of 
the  Latin  language,  that  the  governors  of  the  Hodaieh  Church 
found  the  opportunity  of  which  they  so  artfully  availed  them- 
selves, of  monopolizing  the  Scriptures.  It  was  never  their 
policy  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  the  word  of  life  among  the 
people,  who  were  permitted  to  sink  into  the  ignorance  which 
nad  been  already  discovered  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  spiritual  dominion  that  they  were  labour- 
ing to  advance.    As  other  languages  prevailed^  the  countries 
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latin  had  been  in  common/  use,  the  Latin  version  was  tid' 
longer  of  public  utility,  but  became  a  clerical  monopoly,  and 
was  thus  indebted  to  accidental  circumstances '  for  the  diAtinq- , 
tion  which  it  obtained  in  die  Church  of  Rome.    But  by  this 
Very  adoption  of  a  version  formerly  made  for  the  public  use, 
*ncf  widely  circulating  with  the  mo4t  perfect  freedom*  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  furnishing  a  perpetual  testimony  to  thp 
primitive  practice,  and  is  giving  the  most  irrefragable  proof1' 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  a  deposite  Committed  to  her 
trust  and  control.    It  is  curious  that  her  advocates  should 
allege  the  danger  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  in  opposing 
the  circulation  of   them  by  Protestants,  and  yet,  that  the  ' 
Church  should  claim  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  Scriptures,  not 
in  their  originals,  but  in  a  translation. 

.  On  the,  desertion  of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  was  neglected,  and  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  became  circumscribed  in  their  circulation,  till 
they  were  no  longer  in- request  among  the  people.'  With  the 
invasions  and  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  a  new 
language  was  introduced.  Originally  pagan  idolaters,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  new  r^ce  was,  in  time,  greatly  changed ;  and  for 
their  use,  after  their  reception  of  Christianity,  the  Saxon  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures  were  made.  These  versions  generally  . 
included  no  more  than  the  Gospels ;  and  though  other  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  translated  by  different  individuals,  no  . 
complete  Saxon  version  of  the  whole  Bible  appears  to  have 
existed.  The  Danish  invasions  were  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
SaxOn  literature,  and  the  Norman  conquest  proved  still  more  . 
disastrous,  as  it  changed  not  only  the  political  state  of  the 
country,  but  its  language, .  which  gradually  passed  into  that 
form  in  which  it  has  continued  to  the  present  times. 

The  English .  language  in  what  may  be  termed  its  transi- 
tive state,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  exceeds  * 
ingty  rude,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  literal 
Biblical  translation  before  the  fourteenth  century.  This  was 
the  age  of  the  illustrious  Wiciif.  To  this  ornament  of  our 
country  belong?  the  honour  of  commencing  an  effective  refer* 
mation  of  religion ;  and  of  employing,  as  the  principal  means  » 
of  promoting  U,  the  light  ot  revealed  truth.  To  publish  the 
entire  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages,  was  a  bold  un- 
dertaking tor  an  individual  to  attempt  in  those  times,  however 
gifted  and  patronised  he  might  be.  This  laborious  work,  he 
successfully  executed,  and  raised  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the 
Church  against  him  by  the  publication '  of  his  English  Trans-' 
lation  in  1380,  but  a  few  years  before  his  death.  Itwasde~ 
nbunced  as  a  horrible  innovation,  and^eventhe  readers  of  it  in- 
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bar*  allowed  tbeineataea  to  proceed  in  rendering  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  ew  might  lay  before  our  readers  a 
series  of  extracts  from  Mace's  rmion,  published  in  1729 ;  but, 
se  we  intend  to  advert  mora  largely  to  another  still  more  signal 
instance  of  improper  proceeding  in  a  translator,  we  must  be 
sparine  in  onr  selections  from  Mace's  work.  Tlie  followingare 
examples  of  very  reprehensible  mode*  of  expression .  Matthew 
xxii.36,  'that  he  had  dnmbfoonded  the  Saducees.'  xx*.  21, 
'  enter  in  and  partake  of  thj  .master's  diversions.'  Lake  i  6*7, 
'  Zecherias  Tented  his  divine  enthusiast!  '  six.  2,  '  the  collec- 
'  tor-general  of  the  cnstonw.'  ActgviU.  10.  '  the  jdenipoito- 
'  tiary  of  God.*  Heb.  Vii.  22,  *  the  guarantee  of  the  alliance.' 
James  v.  4,  'Lord  of  the  celestial  militia.'  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  introduction  of  these  expressions  into  a  Biblical 
version  with  honest  purpose  or  sobriety  of  mind''  Ws-tnt- 
impression  which  a  reader  receives  from  them,  is  ctaeMswTrr 
unfavourable  to  the  translator's  sincerity.  The  Duriesqn*  ap- 
pearance which  such  phrases  present,  moat  at  all  eveete  stakes. 
the  suspicion,  that  their  Author  was  not  solicUoMtr  -  — * 
the  genuine  character  of  the  sacred  diction. 
Dr.  Harwood'a  liberal  translation  of  the  New  Tea 


however,  still  mora  faulty  than  the  preceding  versJOfw  and  is 
executed  in  a  manner  which  is  seriously  offensive.  .In  hie 
attempt  to  accommodate  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  to 
the  cultivated  understandings  ot  modem  readers,  fee  hie  ssk 
tirely  subverted  the  chaste  simplicity  of  their  upnasissw,  and 
has  tricked  out' the  style  in  which  he  intended  to  cow vey  their 
sentiments,  with  every  ornament  of  inflated  and  rneis**  awrawta 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  from  any  book,  passage*  sjftosmd 
ing  with  more  flagrant  violations  of  every  rule  of  good  wririag 
than  the  following.  The  words  of  the  Prophet.  eJtealtqrUrs) 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  are  not  ausceplibw  of  iastsrnsw 
men*.,  and  most  please  even  the  most  fastidious  reader,  ■  f*  The 
"  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare-,  jsa,sWfsw 
"  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight"  (Matt,  ui,  3*  Mar* 
i.3).    In  the  Liberal  Translation,  wo  read:— 


•Hark!  the  vofeeofa  puttie  crier  fa  the  m 
tor-the  Miiilsli,  snake  aw  easy  path  far  " 


MB 


. .  , ***T  path  for  els  sacred  steps.  ■  ! 

ttawMaex i— d»wk»  *»  tad  podMlnl    0«t«li 
the  rod,  ttmttl  It.  UtmUk  BliewHi  y*  it*  .1  mm  In 

which  biaeoved  lea  aheUlnad.'  ■•.!>.: 

For  "The  people  which  Mt  in  derkneaa  eaw  ei 
"  tnd  to  them  who  sat  in  the  region  end  ehtdow  ofj 
"  is  Boning  up,"  we  have —  „ 

'  m»  Wttiunti adai  had  tai-He.  lK*K***Mh*h 


\ 
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at  out*  ftfce  cl  of     H     light  butt  iipon  Jhem>  whifm 

dispelled  from  toy  regions  uei  n  that  dense  sod  uncomfortable 

obscurity  which  onoe  coyered  k 

■jr« 

The  inimitably  beautiful  address  of  our  Lord,  Matt  xi.  28,  « 
may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Harwood's  paraphrastic  version. 

4  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  groan  under  the  insupportable  burthen 
of  the  ceremonial  law— and  I  will  vindicate  you  into  perfect  liberty 
and  freedom. 

4  Obey  my  doctrines  and  precepts  which  I  have  illustrated  and  en- 
forced by  my  own  conduct ;  and  learn  from  my  examples  of  inoffen- 
sive meekness  and  unaffected  humility— -and  you  will  secure  true  and 
lasting  peace  and  happiness. 

*  For  my  doctrine  is  calculated  for  the  felicity  of  mankind—its  in- 
junctions are  not  rigorous  and  oppressive  to  human  nature— but  the 
paths  into  which  it  introduces  men  are  unspeakably  pleasant  and  de- 

Dr.  Harwood  was  a  classical  scholar,  but  how  little  he  had 
gained  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  correct  and  elegant 
models  of  antiquity,  may  be  seen  in  the  form  which  he  has 
chosen  for  the  pathetic  expressions  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii.  37, 
"  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
"  stonest  them  who  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
"  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
"  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  !"• 

4  O  Jerusalem>  Jerusalem,  who  hast  murdered  so  many  prophets, 
and  hast  stoned  to  death  so  many  good  men  who  were  sent  to  reform 
thee, — for  how  many  ages  have  I  strove  to  save  thee  from  ruin 
with  all  the  anxious  care  and  solicitude  of  the  most  affectionate 
parent!— but  you  have  obstinately  refused.' 

Matt.  xxvi.  39.  *  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cop 
44  pass  from  me,  nevertheless — "  is  the  language  of  the  *  Man 
'  of  sorrows/  and  speaks  to  every  heart :  who  that  reads  it  can 
tolerate  the  liberal  translation  which  follows  ? 

4  O  merciful  God !  suffer  not  the  impending  stroke  to  break  over 
my  head ; — but  I  check  myself.' 

For  '  at  the  rising  of  the  sun/  Mark  xvi.  2.,  we  have, '  tfae 
'  rays  of  the  son  now.  streaking  the  edge  of  the  horizon.9  For 
4  there  shined  round  About  him  a  light  from  heaven/  Acts  ix,  3. 
we  find,  'a  flood  of  light  from  the- sky  poured  its  effulgent 
'  splendours  around  him.'  Mace  has  given  us '  yeoman/  for  the 
'  householder-  of  the  Public  Version,  and  in  many  other  ex- 
amples, he  has  violated  the  propriety  which  a  translator  of  the 
Scriptures  should  invariably  maintain  ;  but,  in  faults  of  this 
kind,  he  is  at,  least  equalled,  by  Dr.  Harwood,    *  The  young 
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*'  lady  is  not  dead/  Mark  r.  ft&    ♦  The  cfefigymaw  e*M  forilkn, 

•  you  bare  given,  Sh\  the  only  tree  and  proper  tamer  to  the 
4  question.'  xii.  32.  *  The  immense  estate*  df  «n  opulent 
4  gentleman.'  Luke  xii*  16.    •  A  gentlemen  of  w  splendid  for* 

•  tune  and  opuleet  had  two  soda.'  xv.  1 1.  x«  Thin  mnttaftaa 

•  privately  stole  to  Jesus  in  the  silence  of  the  night/  John  iii. 
2. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  die  maimer  of  the  sacred 
writers  than  a  style  like  this,  which  has  no  one  good  quality  to 
recommend  it,  and  by  its  affectation  can  only  repel  tot  das* 
of  readers  for  whose  use  it  appears  to  have  been,  adopted.  The 
most  servilely  literal  translation  is  greatly  to  be  prstsnred  to  s 
paraphrastic*]  version  so  diffuse  ana  tumid  a*  tnis,  which  is 
offensive  alike  to  piety  and  taste. 

Anions  the  very  modem  translators  of  the  Scriptures  who 
have  published  English  versions  of  the  New  Trntaninl,  the 
principal  are  Wynne,  Purver,  Worsler,  Campbell*  Wakefield, 
rfewcome,  Macknight,  Scarlet,  and  Doddridge,  whose  trans- 
lation in  die  Family  Expositor  has  been  printed  in-  a,  separate 
form.  Among  these,  Campbell  is  entitled  to  distinct  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  important  body  of  criticism  which  he 
has  supplied  in  his  prefixed  Dissertations,  and  in  his  Notes. 
Newcome's  Version  possesses  very  considerable  merit*  and  is 
much  superior  to  Wakefield's;  and  Macknight*  with  many 
faults,  some  of  them  not  unimportant  ones,  lias  obtained  s 
permanent  reputation  ow  Account  of  the  valuable  assistance 
which  his  work  affords  to  Biblical  students*  No  translator 
has  excelled  Campbell  in  acuteness  of  understanding  and  in 
the  nice  application  of  sound  and  varied  learning  to  the  ob- 
jects of  Scriptural  criticism.  He  was  eminently  felicitous,  both  in 
Iris  discernment  of  the  errors  and  blemishes  of  Us  predeces- 
sors, and  in  his  appreciation  of  their  merits*  No  one  surpassed 
him  in  probity ;  and  though  he  ought  not  to  be  rspsuisatud  as 
exempt  from  prejudice,  the  proofs  of  its  raAnenos  see  but 
rarely  to  be  detected,  while  the  instances  are  frequently  occur- 
ring of  its  being  successfully  opposed  by  the  force  of  truth. 
His  translation  of  the  Gospels,  however,  is  but  little  read,  and 
will  never  become,  separately  from  the  critical  apparatus  which 
accompanies  it,  a  popular  work.  It  deviates,  sometimes^  very 
unnecessarily  from  the  Public  Version,  and  betrays  somewhat 
of  an  ambitious  novelty  of  phraseology.-  Obsolete  expressions 
occasionally  occur :  ex.  gr.  *  carried  off  seven  mmmmf  Matt. 
xvi.37.  •  cut  down  «p*rys,'  Mark  si.  8.  We  have  '-heathen,' 
Matt  vi.  38. ;  *  gentiles,'  x.  6. ;  and  '  pagans/  v.  4^-^nW  last 
is  very  improper.  We  find 'heavenly  Father,'  Matt- vi.  20, 
32,  and  •  edetikl  Father/  xviii.  35.     in  Matt,  use*  12*  *  we 
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h*w» '<1bmbM sapper £  fa  Terse ■».,  •pesievey.'  'He  trah(;: 
*  in  AeVeynagogsm*  itirt  tmivenat  appitmie,'  [Lake  it.  14.J.  i« 
toontssh  inHsrwoods  vMoner ;  •ud'  'rMwiMf,'  (nii.  tt.j 
is  net  better  then  the  '  bmtitd  *nf*  of  Msee's  Tension,  which 
Campbell  baa  so  severely,  but  so  rery  jsstty  reprehended. 
'  J*-*  /odi,  here  ye  any  vtctaels/  (John  in.  t.J  m  not  to  he 
mnted,  thosgn  borrowed  from  Doddridge. 

'Thai  there  ahoaM  not  be  an  entire  agreement  of  aypkm 
s*f**g  BiMiaal  writers  w  respect  to  the  manner  in-  which  a 
version  «f  the  Hory  Scriptures  should  be  executed,  can  scarcely 
(appear  •avprisiMg.  It  ia,  howorer,  aatiafactory  to  fintl  to  gene- 
ral t  eoDoarreooe  of  the  moat  able  end  judieioes  entice  in  fa- 
vow  of  a  literal  translation.  The  -aaered  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  high  and  solemn  importance  of  its  contents. 
impart  to  every  form  in  which  it  ia  proposed  to  transmit  it  the 
greatest  passible  interest,  end  except  it  from  the  several  kinds 
of  -compositions  in  reference  to  wWh  s  translator  amy  be 
weef  Iris  option.    Every  reader  of   the  Bible  should,  as-' 


ststpi 


i  it  »«y  be  practicable,  be  famished  with  its  pans 
A  version  is,  to  the  unlearned,  to  stand  in  t 


■  text.  A  version  is,  to  the  unlearned,  to  stand 
plaoe«f  the  anginal,  and  should  therefore  be  ns  eonfora»abre 
tori  as  possible.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  messing  of  the 
aaered  wrisers  is  oon»eyed  by  the  translation:  the  forma  snd 
modes  of  expression  m  which  their  sentiments  are  exhibited, 
ought  also  to  be  preserved.  It  is  frequently  of  the  greatest 
issswrsanee  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writers,  that  their  ehaineteristie  and  figurative  expfts- 
sieos  ebosM  be  emfeibited  by  n  translator.  Very  minute  atten- 
tion, therefore,  requires  to  be  given  by  the  author  of  a  version 
of  tfie  Scripture*  to  the  text  e?  his  enigma!,  as  well  en  to  the 
powers  «f  she  vemaeurar  Isagnege  into  which  he  renders,  that 
beswyrsilBtuflyeud  exactly  set  before  hie  readers  the  senti- 
merits  sd  tsW  inspired  writers  hv  their  genuine  forms.  Perepi- 
catty  and  simplicity  are  wdsaaetwahtsjsoaasitfs  m  a  translation 
of  the  Bible,  end  aboeld  sever  he  sacrificed,  as  they  ,  have 
semewsaes  been,  by  the  anVotntleo  ef  novelty,  and  the  mdul- 
geuss of  a  vitntsd taste. 

«3f -the  rammer  ia  which  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated 
into  mt  ewe.  Uwgeagr,  the  Pontic  Vir-n.n  ia  an  approved 
nsoatA*,  sssiwethia^  couUbe-aiey*  easy  than  to  extract  from  it 
passages  whioh combine  in  thahighest  degrees  the  excellences 
of  prneiaisn  in  sense,  and.  cwnyBcity  and  elegance  in  diction. 
it  is  with  great  ptopnety,  therefore,  that  tlie  most  judicious 
'  taastiliitisi  eiars  <pfepoa«4  to  retain  the  words  of  the  fabric 
Version  in  all  eases  in  which  they  correctly  and  perspicuously 
rawieiilsi  linirwf  the^afsgiaet.     Dr.  Bo»thsoyd  has  not  pro- 
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fessedly  provided  a  'New  Translation  of  the  Bible,'  which 
would  bold  out  the  promise  of  an  entirely  original  production  ; 
he  has  entitled  his  volumes  an  '  Improved  Version/  which  re* 
fers  us  to  the  Common  Version,  as  the  object  on  which  his  cor- 
rective labours  have  been  employed.  In  the  execution  of  this 
task,  he  has  possessed  the  most  ample  advantages  So  many 
are  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  amend  the  faults  and 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Public  Version,  and  so  nume- 
rous are  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  entire  and  in  part, 
that  have  been  published  in  our  native  language,  that  the  Bib- 
lical Translator  is  furnished  with  the  most  abundant  materials 
for  the  completion  of  his  undertaking.  In  the  judicious  selec- 
tion and  skilful  application  of  these  materials,  his  judgement 
and  taste  will  be  fairly  tried ;  and  the  merits  of  his  work  will 
be  decided  by  the  comparison  which  it  must  sustaiu  with  the 
versions  of  his  predecessors,  to  which  it  must  be  indebted  for 
the  most  considerable  part  of  its  improvements.  Dr.  Booth- 
rpyd  has,  in  the  present  volume,  made  very  ample  use  of  the 
versions  of  former  translators.  There  ate  but  few  of  his  devia- 
tions from  the  Public  Version  which  may  not  be  described  as 
derived  renderings.  Campbell  and  Wakefield  are  laid  under 
contribution  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  their  cha- 
racteristic renderings  are  rejected.  Newcome  is  followed  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  where  he  varies  from  King  James's 
Translators.  The  merit  of  the  present  Version  will,  of  course, 
be  in  part  determined  by  an  examination  of  its  critical  structure, 
since  it  purports  to  be  formed  from  '  corrected  texts  of  the  ori- 
*  ginals.  A  work  putting  forward  the  claims  of  the  Version 
before  us  ought  to  be,  to  the  English  reader,  a  representative 
of  the  Sacred  text  in  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  been  elici- 
ted by  the  critical  labours  of  modern  editors  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  intended  that  his 
work  should  answer  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  look  to  it  as  supplying  the  place  of  a  revised  critical 
edition  of  the  original  Greek  text.  He  has,  however,  been  less 
careful  in  consulting  and  applying  his  authorities  than  was  ne* 
cessary ;  and  his  '  corrected  text  is  less  accurate  and  consis- 
tent than,  with  the  advantages  he  possessed,  was  to  be  expected. 
In  his  adoption  or  rejection  of  readings,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  uniformly  guided  by  the  generally  acknowledged 
canons  of  criticism.  We  occasionally  meet  with  deviations 
from  Griesbach's  text,  which  we  are  not  inclined  to  censure  ; 
but  we  cannot  always  approve  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's  variations 
rom  it,  and  are  sometimes  unable  to  perceive  the  reasons  of  his 
usertions  and  omissions. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  .Matthew,  ver.  8.,  Dr.  Boothroyd  baa 
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***W  to  the  text  the  words,  'Ahazlah;  ami  AJvttttl '  be- 
•"■WH  Joash;  and  Joash  begot  Amazlab;  sad  Amazlab' Vjegot 
-  '  tmiah;"  and  in  verse  41th,  the  worda  "  Jehbiakltti } ''and 
*/ehoiakim  begot'  Kow,  as  no  authority  for"  IkflW  "addi- 
tSons  is  to  be  derived  from  MSS.  c*  other  critical  vouchers, 
Mine  strong  reasons  ift  support  of  the  assumption  that  they 
Once  formed  apart  of  Matthew's  initial  chapter  should  have 
been  produced,  before  they  were  restored  to  it-  as  omissions. 
Oriesbach doei  not  insert  them]  and  his  canon;*  Nil'mntetur 
e  conjeeturat  it  so  important,  that  W«  would  not,  even  in  such 
a  ease  as  the  one  before  us,  admit  a  conjectural  emenda- 
tion rnto  any  part  of  (heKew  Testament.  The  marginal 
or  the  foot  notes,  are  the  proper' place  in  which  this  kind  of 
proposed  readings'  should  be  noticed.  In  Chap.  vi.  13,  the 
doxology  is  retained  in  the  text,  included  between  brackets; 
and  in  the  accompanying  note,  the  reader  is  told,  that  'Gries- 
'  bach  has  rejected  the  doxology  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
•"was  added  to  the  text  from  the  Greek  Liturgy.'  The  insertion 
sftd  the  note  are  completely  at  variance  ;  and  a  passage  which 
id  thus  decisively  pronounced  to  be  an  interpolation,  should  not 
In  ttny  shape  have  found  a  place  in  a  corrected  text.  In  Chap, 
xi.  t),  Oriesbach  is  cited  as  omitting  the  words  '  raise  the  dead,' 
but  be  only  affixes  to  them  the  mark  of  probable  rejection.  The 
clause  '  but  deliver  us  from  evil,*  in  Luke  xi.  4,  is  omitted  by 
Qrieabach,  as  are  also  the  preceding  clauses — '  who  art  in  hea- 
'  ven/  and  '  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth. '  The 
last  two.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  retained  within  brackets;  the 
former  he  baa  inserted  in  the  text  without  any  mark ;  thus  mak- 
ing an  Important  difference  where  the  authorities  are  the  same, 
and  without  giving  the  reader  nay  notice  of  the  value  of  the 
readings'.  We  shall  notice  very  briefly  a  few  additional  exam- 
ples of  similar  variation.  At  Matthew  iv.  10,  Dr.  Boothroyd 
reads  with  the  C.  V,,  omitting  '  behii  me'  which  is  inserted 
bv  Oriesbach.  V.  27.— *  to  the  ancients,'  B.  Griesbach  omits. 
Mark  i.  2,  *  In  the  prophets.'  B.  Oriesbach  reads  '  In  the  pro- 
'  phet  Isaiah.'— lit.  32,  '  and  thy  sisters,*  added  to  the  text  by 
Oriesbach,  is  inserted  by  B ,  but  without  notice  or  mark.  1  Cor, 
xi.  28,  the  words,  'For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
'.thereof,'  rejected  by  Oriesbach,  are  omitted  without  notice  by 
Dr.  Boothroyd. 

The  distribution  of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Scripture'  > 
into  chapters,  it  an  invention  which,  how  useful  soever  in  some, 
respects,  is,  in  others,  much  to  be  regretted.  This  arrange-., 
ment  is  not  the  proper  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings  shoulct 
havebewn  pretested,  but  it  hat  too  long  bee*  established  to 
be  **Jersede«t  and  cannot  be  discarded  from  copies  intended 
fox.  JUfW.  N.S.  2  Q 
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for  popular  use.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  admit  of  improve- 
ment, or  which  appear  to  require  it  in  order  that  justice  may 
be  rendered  to  the  descriptive  and  didactic  parts  of  the  Bible, 
a  translator  may  be  allowed  to  reform  these  divisions.  Dr. 
Boothroyd  will  not  be  charged  with  wantonness  or  excess  of 
innovation  in  this  respect.  The  alterations  which  he  has  in- 
troduced in  these  divisions  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  jial  service  to  a  reader. 
.  A  translator  should  not  give  to  any  part  of  his  version  the 
form  of  a  paraphrase  or  commentary.  The  full  sens?  of  his 
author,  he  should  convey  in  adequate  terms;  and,  Italics 
should  never  be  employed  by  a  translator  in  any  case  in.  which 
the  words  so  distinguished  are  essential  to  the  full  expression 
pf  the  sense  of  the  original  terms.  In  the  public  version,  in- 
stances almost  innumerable  may  be  cited  of  this  kind  jrf  im* 
propriety ;  and  a  modern  translator  may  jrender  an  acceptable 
service  in  correcting  them.  As  Dr.  Boothroyd'*  version  is  ac- 
companied with  notes,  there  is  the  less  excuse  to  be  f&a4e  for 
his  occasionally  introducing  into  the  text,  terms,  in  explanation 
of  any  part  of  it,  which  are  unauthorized  by  the  original. 
We  have  noticed  several  instances  in  which  he  has  indtdgqi 
in  this  liberty.  For  example :  Matt  chap,  i.,  v«  1. •  The  gene- 
'  alogy  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ.9  Dr.  Boothroyd  hasimpei?- 
fectly  distinguished  the  supplementary  addition  which  he  has 
introduced  into  this  commencing  sentence,  there  being  no  mr- 
tjicle  of  conjunction  in  the  original.  The  additiou,  he  oopstdeni 
?s  included  in  the  expression  B/fxo*  yot<n*<t  which,  Jo  say  th&< 
least,  is  very  questionable.  The  phrase  appears  to  be.lijojted 
to  the  genealogy.  The  public  version  literally  and  properly 
genders—'  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ;'  with 
which  agroe  Newcome, '  A  table  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ;9 
Campbell,  '  The  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ;'  and  others.  In 
Luke  vi.,  v.  1. '  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  second  sabbath 
4  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  oread!  The  words  in  Italics 
are  no  part  of  the  Greek  text ;  and  as  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  compound  tern 
faTffovfVTo,  this  explanation  should  nave  been  reserved  for  the 
notes.  Acts  vii.,  1.  '  Then  said  the  high  priest,  having  heard 
4  the  charge  against  Stephen* — is  another  instance  of  this  kind. 
We  would  not  impose  upon  a  Biblical  translator  the  canon 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  some  critics,  that  the  same  words 
and  phrases  of  the  original  should  invariably  be  rendered  in 
the  same  way ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is*  hdportant 
that  the  version  should  present  uniformity  of  rendering  and  in 
which,  where  it  is  nqt  preserved,  the  translator, may %ty  him* 
self  open  to  the  imputation  of  pegligence  apcf  bfc  very  none* 
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cesgarilyand  improperly  perplexing  the  reader.  The  Transla- 
tors of  the  public  version,  in  their  address  to  the  reader,  re- 
mark, that  they  have  '  not  tied  themselves  to  a  uniformity  of 
4  phrasing,  or  to  an  identity  of  words  ;'  and  add :  '  Truly,  that 

*  we  might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which  we  had  trans- 

*  lated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the  same  thing  in  both 

*  places,  (for  there  be  some  words  that  be  not  of  the  same  sense 

*  every  where,)  we  were  especially  careful,  and  made  a  consci- 

*  ence,  according  to  our  duty.  But  that  we  should  express 
'  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular  word ;  as,  for  example, 
'  if  we  translate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  by  purpose, 
4  never  to  call  it  intent,  if  one  where  journeying^  never  travel- 

*  ing,  if  one  where  joy,  never  gladness,  8cc. — we  thought  to  sa- 
4  vour  more  of  curiosity  than  of  wisdom/  These  are  unobjec- 
tionable principles  ;  but  the  benefit  of  them  cannot  be  claimed 
for  such  variations  as  the  following  in  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version. 
Matthew  x.  28. '  a  hundred  denarii.9    Luke  vii.  41. '  five  hun- 

*  dred  fence.9  Matthew  xxv.  33.  '  the  Son  of  man  is  near.9 
Mark  xiii.  29. '  it  is  near/  Matthew  vii.  22.  'Master, Master/ 
xxv.  12.  *  Sir,  Sir/    Luke  vi.  46.  *  Lord,  Lord/ 

These  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  minute  criticism,  but  the 
merits  of  an  improved  version  of  the  Scriptures  can  neither  be 
too  minutely  scrutinized,  nor  can  they  be  estimated  apart  from 
its  strict  accuracy  and  consistency.  We  shall  now,  however, 
proceed  to  transcribe  some  connected  passages  from  different 
portions  of  the  present  volume  as  fair  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  executed,  leaving  our  readers  to  compare  them 
with  the  same  passages  in  the  common  version,  and  in  such 
other  translations  as  may  be  within  their  reach. 

'  Luke  ii.  67*  And  his  father  Zechariah  was  filled  with  the 

68.  Holy  Spirit  and  prophesied,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  regarded  and  redeemed  his 

69.  people;  And  hath  raised  up  a  prince  for  our  salvation,  in  the 

70.  family  of  his  servant  David ;  ( As  he  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 

71.  his  holy  prophets,  who  have  been  from  ancient  times :)  Even 
a  salvation  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that 

72.  hate  us ;  To  perform  the  mercy  promised,  and  to  remember 

73.  his  holy  covenant  with  our  fathers ;  The  oath  which  he  swore 
74*       to  our  father  Abraham :  To  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being  deli* 

vered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without 

75.  fear,  In  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him,  all  our  days. 

76.  *  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  a  prophet  of  the  Most 
High  :  for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  pre- 

77*       pare  his  ways ;  By  giving  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his 

78.  people,  in  the  remission  of  their  sins,  Through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  by  which  a  dawning  light  hath  visited  us 

79.  from  on  high ;  To  give  light  to  those  who  stt  in  darkness  and 

2Q2 
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In  the  shadow  of  death ;  to  guide  oar  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.'  , 

.  «  Romans  iil  21.  But  now  the  righteousness  mhiefk  is  of  God 
without  the  works  of  the  law  is  manifested,  being-  attested  by 

22.  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  Even  tbe  righteousness  which  is  of 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  wbobelJevQ; 

23.  (for  there  is  no  difference:  For  all  have  sinned  and  fallen 

24.  short  of  the  glory  of  Ood ;)  Who  are  accounted  righteous 
freely,  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  whfen  is  by 

2&  Christ  Jesus :  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  a  propitiatory  offer* 
ing,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  own 
righteousness  in  respect  to  the  remission  of  sins  befarrcom- 

26.  mated,  through  the  forbearance  of  God*  For  the  tnanifeeta- 
tion,  at  this  time  of  his  own  righteousness,  that  he  mHfht  be 
righteous,  and  yet  account  righteous  him  who  hath  faith  in 
Jesus.'    - 

«  Chap  viii.  18.  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre-. 
sent  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 

19.  shall  be  Manifested  to  us.  For  the  earnest  expectation  of 
mankind  waiteth  for  this  manifestation  to  the  sons  of  Godi 

20.  (For  mankind  were  made  subject  to  vanity;  not  willingly,  bat 

21.  through  him  who  subjected  the  same,)  In  hope  that  mankind 
will  be  delivered  from  this  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 

22.  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  Godl  For  we  know  that 
all  mankind  groan  and  travail  in  pain  together,  until  news 

2Sf       And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  who  have  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves, 
looking  for  the  adoption,  even  the  redemption  of  our  body.' 
'  1  Cor.  x.  14.  Wherefore,  my  dearly  beloved*  flee  from 

15, 16.  idolatry.  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I  say.  The 
cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  common  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?    The  loaf  which  we  break,  it  it  not  a 

17*  common  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  For  a*  there  is  but 
one  loaf,  so  we,  though  many,  are  but  one  body :  for  we  are  all 

18.  partakers  of  that  one  loaf.  Behold  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh :  are  not  they  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  common  par* 

19.  takers  of  the  altar r    What  say  I  then?    that  an  idol  is  any 

20.  thing,  or  that  an  idol-sacrifice  is  any  thing  i  Nmy  $  but  Ismg% 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
demons,  and  not  to  God :  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be 

21.  common  partakers  with  demon-worshippers.  Ye  cannot  drink 
the  Lords  cup  and  the  cup  .of  demons :  ye  cannot  be  par* 

22.  takers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and.  of  the  table  of  demons.  Do 
we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?+-are  we  stronger  tfcan  he  f* 

*  Phil.  ii.  v.  For  let  this  mino  be  in  you  whine  waa  m  Christ 

6.  Jesus  also.    Who,  existing  in  the  form,  of  God,,  did  apt  think 

7.  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  Vet  made  himself  of  ooaq» 
county  taking  on  &m  the  fo^m,  of  a  servant,  b,eing  mjfde  .in  tfce 

8.  likeness  of  men ;  And,  being  found  in  {ashiop  as  a Jpim*  «e 
humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  to  deatn,  eveq  $0 1  deftf 
of  the  cross/  '        •     ''   ■  •*■  ,'i- 
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The  rending,  *  God,"  in  Acts  xx.  28,  is  discarded  by  Dr. 
Boothroyd,  but  be  does  not  adopt  the  reading  for  which  Griea- 
bach  has  exchanged  it, — '  the  Lord,'  and  which  has  been  re- 
ceived by  many  critics.  He  prefers  the  reading — '  church  of 
*  Him  who  is  Lord  and  God,'  as  supported  by  the  greatest 
number  of  MSS.  collated,  and  as  best  accounting  for  the  other 
variations.  The  latter  position,  we  think  very  questionable ; 
and,  if  the  adopted  reading  be  supported  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  collated  MSS.,  those  MSS.  are  not  either  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  or  of  the  greatest  value.  In  1  Timothy  iii.  16.  Dr. 
Boothroyd  retains  the  commonly  received  reading,  *  God  mani- 
'  fest  in  the  flesh,  &c.'  He  rejects  the  controverted  passage, 
1  John  v.  7. 

The  volume  before  us,  which  completes  Dr.  Boothroyd's 
Translation  of  the  Bible,  comprises  a  very  useful  general  Index 
to  the  Scriptures,  aud  a  topographical  Index,  which  will  be  of 
essential  service  to  every  reader.  These,  with  the  Introduc- 
tion prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  are  most  valuable 
additions  to  it.  The  notes  to  the  New  Testament  are  numer- 
ous, and  will  supply  the  place  of  a  commentary,  and  the  reflec- 
tions are  appropriate  ana  well  adapted  for  domestic  or  private 
use.  We  cannot,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's 
labours,  withhold  our  cordial  commendation  of  his  persevere- 
ing  diligence;  and  feeling,  as  we  do,  warmly  interested  in 
every  well  conducted  attempt  to  promote  Biblical  studies  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  Scriptures,  we  congratulate  him  on 
the  completion  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  he  receives  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  a  grati- 
fying extent,  ami  recommend  his  '  Family  Bible,  and  Im« 
'  proved  Version'  as  a  highly  meritorious  publication. 


Art  VI.     The  Amulet  ;  or  Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer  /or 

1827.  pp.420.  (Twelve  Plate*.)  Price  12s.  London.  1826. 
'T'HE  first  blossoming  of  this  elegant  annual  was  noticed  in 
*■  our  number  for  December  last.  This  year,  it  has  blown 
rather  earlier,  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  do  in  others,  of  the  rival  forget-me-nots  and  other 
flowery  publications  which,  when  our  parterres  have  lost  their 
gayety,  and  green  leaves  all  turn  yellow,  are  coming  into  sea- 
son. These  publications,  which  form  a  sort  of  ready-made 
album,  and  ol  a  kind  which  levy  no  imposition  beyond  the 
needful  pecuniary  fine  upon  the  unwary  reader, — these  elegant 
literary  pic-nics  deserve,  we  think,  to  be  encouraged.  There 
is  something  sociable  in  this  anniversary  assemblage  of  the 
literati  and  the  literataa  of  the  day  ;  and  something  kindly  and 
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.liberal  in  their  uniting  with  Mfessieuro  the  artists  *iid  engrav- 
ers, to  furnish  this  annul  portfolio  for  thi-  gitttifiection  if 
the  public. 

Of  a  miscellany  so  very  miscellaneous, .  it  is  xhficnH  to  givt 
any  fair  idea  by  a  few  extracts.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of 
lyric  and  narrative,  of  grave  and  gay,  of  lirely-^bnt  not  se- 
vere, although  there  is  perhaps  more  than  a  doe  proportiofe  of 
the  pathetic  Professor  Wilson  has  contributed/  we  perceive, 
a  beautiful  tale ;  and  the  "  Author  of  May  yon  like  it,"  has 
done  himself  no  discredit  by  his  affecting  •  story  of  the  jniga 
'of  Henry  VIIL/  entitled,  'Sir  Arthur  Woodgate/  Ibete 
are  some  other  very  interesting  tales,  by  Miss  llkfofd,  Mrs. 
Hofland,  and  some  anonymous  hands ;  but  the  poetioal  de- 
partment will  furnish  us  with  the  most  convenient  specimens. 
We  gave,  as  a  specimen  of  the  former  volume,  a  po^m  by  Mts. 
Hemaos,  and  we  know  not  that  we  catt  do  better  thta  take 
the  following  poem,  which  has  the  same  signature.    '  ""  r 

•  THE  HOUR  OF  PRATER. 

•        * .     , 

«  Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  plsy, 
While  the  red  light  fades  sway  •      *** 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  thy  harvest-work  to  leave  ,-— 
Pray  1— -Ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee* 

•  Traveller,  In  the  stranger's  land,  ,!- 

Far  from  thine  own  household  band ;         ' 
.  Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell  % 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea  f—    • 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  die  kneet 

«  Warrior,  that  from  battle  won, 

Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ; 

Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain, 

Weeping  on  his  burial-plain ;  '    . 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tie  1 

Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see  " 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  die  knee  V 

\  • 

This  is  followed  by  a  striking  sonnet  by  Mr.  Holland*  which 

reminds  us  of  an  exquisite  Italian  one,  translated;  ,bj  Mr. 

Montgomery  :  it  is,  however,  if  an  imitation,  aq  aHpwtUe  and 

very  happy  one.  .  .  ,  . ,. 
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'  **  Who  shall  avenge  the  slave  V     I  stood  and  cried : 

**  The  enrth,  the  earth  !'*  the  echoing  sea  replied. 

I  turned  me  to  the  ocean,  but  each  wave 

Declined  to  be  the  avenger  of  the  slave. 

*'  Who  shall  avenge  the  slave  ?"  my  species  cry — 

"  The  winds,  the  floods,  the  lightning  of  the  iky  :" 

I  turn'd  to  these, — from  them  one  echo  ran — 

"  The  right  avenger  of  the  slave,  is  man !" — 

Man  was  my  fellow ;  in  his  sight  I  stood. 

Wept,  and  besought  him  by  the  voice  of  blood : 

Sternly  he  looked,  as  proud  on  earth  he  trod, 

Then  said,  "  The  avenger  of  the  slave  is  God  !" — 

1  looked  in  prayer  towards  heaven — awhile  'twas  still, 

And  then  methought  God's  voice  replied — "  I  will  !" 

There  is  a  very  touching  poem  by  Mrs,  Gilbert,  the  last 
stanza  of  which  ia  sadly  marred  by  a  provoking  typographical 
blunder,  which  we  do  not  copy. 

'  THE  FELON. 
'  Child  of  dishonour,  guilt,  and  shame. 

Lone  outcast  from  thy  kind, 
Whose  passion's  rage  no  voice  could  tame, 

Whose  arm  no  law  could  bind, 
That  human  breast,  all  fiend  within, 
And  scorched  and  blackening  still  with  sin,— 
1  Where  art  thou  ?     Does  some  shattered  shed 

Thy  guilty  haunt  conceal  I 
There  dost  thou  shake  at  human  tread. 

And  dread  the  rattling  wheel  ! 
By  night  a  wanderer  pale  and  drear — 
By  day,  a  fear-worn  tenant  here  ■.' 
*  Or  dost  thou  from  yon  prison's  grate, 

Send  forth  the  fitful  yell  I 
Condemned  a  few  short  hours  to  wait 

Alive  in  that  sad  cell: 
Then,  with  convulsive  heave,   to  rend 
This  mortal  curtain,  and  descend ! 
'  Poor  child  of  woe !  there  was  a  day, 

(O  would  it  yet  might  be  !) 
When  life  unstained  before  thee  lay, 

AH  promise  e'en  to  thee  I 
On  its  fair  page*  there  waa  not 
One  hue  of  sin,  one  error's  blot, 
'A  babel    to  some  fond  mother's  aide 

With  sweet  affection  prest; 
Thy  little  crimson  lips  applied 

For  nurture  to  her  breast ;  i    '   ■ 

Thy  hands,  then  innocent  as  weak,  -    ,-.  .-*■    l 

Spread  on  her  bosom  or  her  cheek. 
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9  Yea,  and  I  know  that  many  a  day 

She  bathed  thee  with  her  tears. 
Delighted  with  the  fond  amy 

To  plan  thy  future  years ; 
Or  bleeding  fast  at  sorrow's  vein. 
At  thought  of  lhVs  sore  coming  pefci* 

<  Early  bereaved,  perchance,  on  thee, 

Sole  relic,  she  relied. 
To  heal  a  widowed  heart,  and  be 

Instead  of  one  who  died ; 
And  many  a  lonely  night  she  spent 
By  turns  on  him  and  tnee  intent* 

*  And  didst  thou  in  tnat  opening  prime 

Her  dream  of  hope  prolong  t 
E'en  then  she  saw  thy  germ  of  crime, 

But  would  not  see  tket  wrong ; 
Fearing,  she  hoped,  from  day  to  day, 
Till  passion  wrenched  thee  from  her  sway* 

'  Then  darkly  onward  sped  the  years, 

That  chilled  thy  heart  to  stone; 
And  now  no  early  friend  appears, 

To  soothe  thy  mortal  groan ; 
And  she,  of  all  thy  friends  the  chief, 
Why  comes  she  not  t — She  died  of  grief! 

'  Mother — if  e'er  a  mother's  eye 

This  tale  of  truth  beguile— 
O,  turn  thy  watchful  scrutiny 

E'en  on  thine  infant's  smile, 
And  heed  the  prophecy  of  ill, 
Dark  scroll,  in  childhood's  rebel  wffl. 

'  While  bright  the  rateful  pages  stand 

Of  life's  unwritten  book, 
Direct  to  one  Almighty  hand, 

Faith's  oft-imploring  look ; 
And  as  the  fair  inscription  shines, 
O  strengthen  thou  the  holy  lines*' 

The  next  paper  to  this  is  a  sketch  of  the  Crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Gilly,  who  has  honourably  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  benevolent  exertions  op  behatt of the  suf- 
fering Vaudois.  He  has  availed  himaelf,we  perceive,  in  drawing 
up  this  account,  of  the  volume  by  M.  Siamondi,  which  forma 
the  subject  of  a  preceding  article  in  our  present  Number  |  tad 
the  readers  of  the  Amulet  may  accept  of  our  obsorfatiana  as  in 
some  measure  supplementary  to  Mr-  Gilly's  narrative.  We 
must  not  pass  over  an  original  and  very  interesting  aacount  of 
the  Armenian  Christians,  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr/WaWi,  late 
chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople.    Of  thia 
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interesting  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  nation,  "whose  country 
is  the  centre  from  which  the  population  of  the  post-diluvian 
world  diverged,  but  who  now,  like  Israel  and  Judah,  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  Eastern  world, .  little  is  known  in 
this  country.  Tournefort  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
his  journey  into  Armenia,  but  he  is  almost  the  only  modern 
traveller  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  people.  It  is 
computed  that  about  a  million  still  remain  in  the  mountains  of 
their  native  country.  Constantinople  and  its  vicinity  contain 
about  200,000 ;  Persia,  100,000 ;  India,  40,000 ;  Hungary  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  10,000;  Africa  and  America,  1,000. 
Total,  1,351,000.  Of  the  Constantinopolitan  colony,  about 
4000  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  See  :  the  remainder  ad- 
here to  their  own  patriarch.  The  following  account  of  some  of 
their  customs  and  superstitions  is  highly  curious. 

<  Nor  does  the  attachment  of  families  cease  with  this  life;  for  long 
after  death,  they  endeavour  to  hold  a  visionary  communication  with 
their  parents  and  children.    The  cemeteries  of  the  people  of  the  East 
are  not,  as  with  us,  small  and  scattered  in  detached  places  through 
their  cities :  but  there,  are  large  common  receptacles  for  the  dead 
outside  their  towns.    In  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  each  nation 
has  its  own ;  and  the  Turks',  Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  form  im- 
mense cities  of  the  dead.    That  of  the  Armenians  occupies  a  space  of 
near  a  hundred  acres,  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  Bospnorus.    The 
Turks,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  plaat  a  young  cypress  over  his  grave ; 
their  burying-ground,  therefore,  consists  of  extensive  groves  of  these 
trees,  which  they  reserve  exclusively  to  themselves.    The  Armenians  ■ 
generally  plant  on  such  occasions  a  tree  which  yields  a  resinous  gum 
of  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  fills  the  air,  and  corrects  the  ex* 
halations  from  the  graves.    They  grow  to  a  laige  size,  and  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  a  landscape.    Their  cemetery  on  the  Bos- 
pnorus is  covered  with  these  trees,  and,  from  its  elevated  situation,  the 
view  it  commands,  and  the  view  it  presents,  is  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting grove  in  the  world.    Here,  whole  Armenian  families,  of  two 
or  three  generations  together,  are  constantly  seen  sitting  round  the 
tombs,  and  holding  visionary  communications  with  their  departed 
friends.    According  to  their  Belief,  the  souls  of  the  dead  pass  into  a 
place  called  Gayank,  which  is  not  a  purgatory,  for  they  sunef  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure,  but  retain  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  past  From 
this  state  they  may  be  delivered  by  the  alms  and  prayers  of  the 
living,  which  the  pious  Armenians  give  liberally  for  their  friends* 
Easter  Monday  is  the' great  day  on  which  they  assemble  fortius  pur*  j 
pose :  but  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  week  days,  are  devoted  to  the 
same  object.     The  priest  who  accompanies  them,  first  proceeds  to  the 
tombs,  and  reads  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  which  be  is  joined  by  , 
the  family.  They  .then  separate  into  groupes,  or  singly  sitting  down  by 
fajrourite  graves,  catt'its  inhabitants  about  them,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
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strong  imagination,  really  seem  to  converse  with  them.  Thb  pious 
and  pensive  duty  being  performed  with  their  dead  friends,  they  retire 
to  some  pleasant  spot  near  the  place,  where  provisions  had  beenpre- 
vtously  brought,  and  cheerfully  enjoy  the  society  of  the  living.  These 
family  visits  to  the  mansions  of  the  departed  are  a  favourite  enjoy- 
ment of  this  people.  I  have  frequently  joined  their  groupes  without 
being  considered  an  intruder ;  and,  I  confess,  I  have  always  returned 
pleased,  and  even  edified,  by  the  pious  though  mistaken  practice. 

*  The  island  of  Marmora  lies  almost  within  sight  of  this  place,  and 
abounds  in  marble ;  this  stone  is  very  cheap  and  abundant,  and  no 
other  is  used  in  erecting  tombs.  Some  of  these  family  mausolee  are 
rich  and  well  sculptured ;  others  of  them  are  very  remarkably  distin- 
guished. The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger,  it  a  multitude  of 
little  cavities  cut  at  the  angles  of  the  stone ;  these  .are  monuments  of 
Armenian  charity.  The  trees  abound  with  birds,  who  frequently 
perish  for  want  of  water  in  that  hot  and  arid  soil.  These  cops  are 
intended  to  be  so  many  reservoirs  to  retain  water  for  their  use,  as  they 
are  filled  by  every  shower  of  rain.  The  Armenians  are  food  of  com- 
memorating the  profession  of  the  dead ;  they  therefore  engrave  on  his 
tomb  the  implements  of  his  trade,  so  that  every  one  may  know  how 
he  had  gained  his  living;  but  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is, 
that  they  are  also  fond  of  displaying  how  he  came  by  his  death ;  vou 
therefore  see  on  their  tombs  the  effigies  of  men  sometimes  hanging, 
sometimes  strangled,  and  sometimes  beheaded,  with  their  heads  in  their 
hands.  To  account  for  this  extraordinary  fondness  for  displaying  die 
infamous  death  of  their  friends,  they  say  that  no  Armenian  is  ever 
executed  for  a  real  crime ;  but  when  a  man  has  acquired  a  sufficient 
fortune  to  become  an  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Turks,  he  is  then,  on 
some  pretext,  put  to  death,  that  his  property  may  be  confiscated;  in 
executed  man,  therefore,  implies  only  a  man  oY wealth  and  conse* 
ouence.  This  display  is  a  bitter  but  just  satire  on  Turkish  Justice, 
though  the  Turks  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  comprehend  it.  1  brought 
with  me  a  worthy  Armenian  priest  one  day,  who,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, translated  for  me  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  these  ttMnte.  I 
annex  one  as  a  sample : 

'  You  see  my  place  of  burial  here  in  this  verdant  field. 
I  give  my  Goods  to  the  Robbers, 
My  Soul  to  the  Regions  of  Death, 
The  World  I  leave  to  God, 
And  my  Blood  I  shed  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
You  who  meet  my  tomb, 
Say  for  me, 
"  Lord,  I  have  sinned." 
1197. 

■'  Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  Armenians  are  hi  higher 
favour  with  the  Turks  than  any  other  tributary  people.  They  desig- 
nate the  Greeks,  whom  they  detest,  "  Yesbeer,"  or  "  Slaves,"  and 
consider  them  so ;  the  Jews,  '•  Musaphir,"  or  «  Strangers/9  became 
they  came  from  Spain ;  but  the  Armenians, "  Rayas,"  <*  "  SiAjeeta/' 
because  their  country  is  now  a  province  of  Turkey,  and  they  consider 
them  Asiatics,  and  a  part  of  themselves.     This  favour  ia  greatly  en- 
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hanced  bjr  the  wealth  which  the  industry  and  enterprise  ofth*  Ar* 
menians  bring  to  the  impoverished  and  lazy  Turks.  They  are,  there- 
fore, appointed  to  all  those  situations  which  the  Turks  themselves  are 
incapable  of  filling.  They  are  the  Masters  of  the  Mint,  and  conduct 
the  whole  process  of  coining  money;  they  are  the  "  Savafi,"  or 
bankers,  who  supply  government  and  individuals  with  cash  in  all  their 
embarrassments;  they  are  the  conductors  of  the  very  few  manufac- 
tures which  exist  in  the  empire;  and  they  are  the  merchants  who 
carry  on  the  whole  internal  trade  of  Asia.  They  enjoy,  however,  a 
perilous  protection :  the  very  favour  they  are  shewn  is  a  snare  for 
their  destruction;  for  every  man  that  acquires  wealth  by  its  means, 
knows  that  he  holds  his  life  only  as  long  as  the  circumstance  is 
unknown. 

'  It  is  singular  that  the  Armenians  have  never  shewn  the  slightest 
sympathy  or  common  feeling  with  their  Christian  brethren  the 
Greeks.  No  Armenian  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  join  their  pause*  * 
nor  to  assist  it  in  any  way,  either,  by  money  or  influence.  Resem- 
bling Quakers,  however,  in  many  of  their  habits,  they  are,  like  them, 
a  quiet,  passive,  sober  people,  and  greatly  averse  to  war.  Besides 
this,  there  unfortunately  exist  some  religious  differences  between 
them  and  the  Greeks,  which' embitter  their  mutual  feelings.  The 
Greeks  despise  them  for  their  timidity;  and,  arrogating  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  name  of"  Christians,"  they  seem  to  exclude  the  Ar- 
menians from  Christian  community. 

*  The  Armenians,  though  fend  of  religious  books,  have  little  taste 
for,  or  acquaintance  with,  general  literature.  They  purchase  with 
great  avidity  all  the  Bibles  furnished  by  the  British  and  .Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Their  patriarch  sanctioned  and  encouraged  a  new 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeves,  the 
agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  has  had  printed  at  an  Armenian  press  at 
Constantinople;  and  I  was  encouraged  to  have  a  translation  made 
into  their  language,  of  some  of  the  Homilies  of  our  Church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Homily  Society  in  London,  which  I  left,  in  progress. 
They  had  early  a  printing -office  attached  to  the  Patriarchate,  and 
another  more  recently  established  by  a  private  company  at  Korou 
Chesme,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  They  have  also  a 
third  which  was  set  up  at  the  convent  of  St.  Lazare,  in  Venice,  from 
whence  has  issued  a  number  of  books  in  their  language.  Their  pub- 
lications are,  however,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  books  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  I  obtained  a  list  of  aH  the  books  printed  at  the  patri- 
archal press,  from  the  year  1697,  the  year  of  its  establishment,  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1823.  It  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  literary 
taste  and  progress  of  the  Armenians,  than  any  other  document  could 
do.  In  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  only  fifty-two 
books  were  printed,  but  of  each  of  these  several  editions.  Forty- 
seven  of  them  were  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sermons, 'books  of 
prayer,  lives  of  saints,  hymns,  and  psalters,  and  a  panegyric  upon  the 
angels.  The  five  not  on  sacred  subjects,  were,  *  An*  Armenian 
Grammar,9'  a  '<  History  of  Etchmeasin,"  a  «  Treatise  on  Good  Beha- 
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▼iour,"  a  "  Tract  on  Precious  Stones/9  and  a  "  Romance  of  the  City 
of  Brass."  '  pp.  56— 60. 

The  Armenian  language  is  read,  like  those  of  Europe,  from 
left  to  right ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  mode  of  writing 
adopted  subsequently  to  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  as 
*  no  such  writing  is  found  on  the  coins  or  other  ancient  monu- 
'  ments  of  the  country/  Its  use  is  very  limited.  Dr.  Walsh 
says,  that  he  has  met  with  many  Armenians  who  could  both 
read  and  write  the  Turkish  and  the  Italian,  but  were  unable  to 
translate  their  own  books.  He  intimates  a  sinister  foreboding 
respecting  their  rivals  the  Greeks,  which,  we  devoutly  trust, 
will  prove  to  be  only  the  fears  of  a  friend,  not  the  predictions 
of  an  augur. 

We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  it  must  be 
Mr.  Stebbing*s  beautiful  poem  entitled, 

«  THE  CHANGE. 

1  My  spirit  was  sad  when  evening  fell 

Around  my  infant  home ; 
There  was  a  voice  that  seemed  to  tell 

Of  griefs  that  were  to  come — 
Of  friends  whose  parting  word  should  be 
A  long  and  last  farewell  to  me— 
Of  change,  forgetfulness,  and  woe, 
Blighting  what  hearts  were  left  to  glow. 

4  I  stood — where  years  before  I  stood — 

Before  that  early  home ; 
The  winter's  whelming  torrent-flood 

Had  flung  not  there  its  foam  ; 
Nor  there  had  war  with  crimson  hand 
Hurled  in  his  wrath  the  flaming  brand ; 
Nor  pestilence  nor  famine  raved, 
Nor  tyranny  the  land  enslaved. 

'  But  there  the  hand  of  time  had  wrought 

That  perishing  change  on  all. 
Which  leaves  but  for  the  brooding  thought 

The  ruin  ere  the  fall ; 
Making  the  heart's  deep  pulse  to  be 
A  warning  of  eternity, 
And  love  for  things  of  earth  to  seem 
The  wasted  music  of  a  dream. 

•  The  flowers  had  perished  not,  but  grew 

Leas  floridly  ana  bright ; 
They  had  not  that  same  living  hue, 

Thai  odorous  breath  of  light, 
Which  was  around  them  when  each  stem 
Bloomed  for  the  hand  that  planted  them. 
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And  every  thing  beside  was  gay, 

And  full  of  young  sweet  health  as  they. 

1  And  there  were  all  the  things  the  eye  ,  I 

Had  registered  within  the  breast, 
Wearing  the  same  reality, 

lint  not  the  charm  of  old  possessed  ; 
And  where  another's  eye  had  seen 
But  little  change  in  what  had  been, 
To  me,  time  seemed  with  quicker  tread 
His  desolating  hand  to  spread. 
*  My  heart  had  borne  the  blight  and  storm. 

The  toil  of  many  years ; 
But  there  was  round  the  darkest  form 

That  woe  or  peri)  wears,  • 

No  gloom  so  deep  as  that  which  pressed 
Heavily  on  the  aching  breast, 
When  nope  its  long-sought  home  surveyed, 
And  found  each  home-loved  thing  decayed. 
'  'Tib  not  the  retrospective  glance 

Adown  the  stream  of  years, 
That  makes  us  scorn  the  dizzy  dance 

Of  earthly  hopes  and  fears  ; 
It  is  the  change  of  things  we  love 
For  their  sakes  who  are  now  above— 
The  change  of  things  whose  forms  are  wrought 
Into  that  linked  chain  of  thought.' 

We  regret  to  notice  several  typographical  inaccuracies.     A 
inza  in  tbe  first  page  is  ruiued  by  the  substitution  of  caves' 


But  there  the  free  bark  the  proud  Pasha  defies, 
And  tbe  Mainote  exalts  o'er  his  Mussulman  prise.' 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  elegant  miscellany  does  great  credit 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  tbe  Editor.  The  embellishments  are 
eidedly  superior  to  those  in  tbe  former  volume,  and  are  very 
autifully  executed. 
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Art.  VII.  1.  Sermons,  delivered,  chiefly,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  East 
India  College.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Webb  Le  Bat,  A.M.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  in  the  E.  I.  College,  Hertfordshire,  Rector 
of  St.  Paul,  Shadwel),  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  416.  Price  10s.  6d.  Lon- 
don.   1822. 

2.  Seventeen  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile9  A.M.  Rector  of 
Albury,  Surrey,  Chaplain  to  H.  E.  the  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland, 
and  to  H.  G.  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.  pp.  440.  Price 
12s.    London.    1825. 

3.  Parochial  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Church  Oakley,  Hants,  &c.    8vo.  pp.  404.    Oxford.    1826. 

HPHE  resurrection  of  pulpit  eloquence  within  consecrated 
J-  walls  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  times,  and  its  con- 
sequences are  already  perceptible  in  the  new  moral  impulse 
which  has  been  communicated  in  many  circles  by  this  powerful 
organ.  The  church  that  neglects  to  avail  itself  of  this  means 
of  influence,  or  that  does  not  cherish  and  cultivate  a  genuine 
pulpit  oratory,  is  as  blind  to  its  own  interests  as  it  is  forgetful 
of  its  duty.  Yet,  till  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  no 
preaching  was  to  be  heard  within  the  Church  of  England  that 
deserved  the  name.  Anything  approaching  to  eloquence,  was 
tacitly  proscribed  and  effectually  discountenanced  as  partaking 
of  the  character  of  enthusiasm.  This  prejudice  has  not  ceased 
to  operate.    It  affords  too  convenient  a  protection  for  inca- 

?acity  and  indolence  to  be  abandoned  without  reluctance, 
'here  is  something  in  talent,  in  eloquence  more  especially, 
which  savours  of  a  republican  independence,  a  democratic 
energy,  hostile  to  the  repose  of  privileged  mediocrity,  snd 
subversive  of  the  claims  derived  from  precedence,  routine,  in- 
terest, and  prescriptive  right.  Preaching  is  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  though  it  be  in  the  character  of  an  instructor,  it  requires 
a  species  of  competency,  for  which  our  ancient  seats  of  learn- 
ing have  neglected  to  provide.  On  these  and  other  accounts, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  unworthy  the  patronage  of  the  powers 
of  Church  and  State.  Now  and  then,  such  a  one  as  Hartley 
could  break  through  the  fashion  of  dullness ;  and  in  his  hands, 
that  most  tame  and  inane  thing,  as  it  had  become,  the  ser- 
mon, resumed,  in  some  measure,  its  force  and  dignity.  But 
such  instances  were  rare  and  few  ;  and  the  contrast,  in  respect 
to  any  display  of  mind,  between  the  English  bar  and  senate 
and  the  English  Church,  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  a 
great  extent,  most  singular  and  striking. 

What  is  to  induce  a  man  who  depends  for  no  portion  of  his 
income,  consideration,  or  respectability  upon  any  intellectual 
effort, — who  may  even  offend  those  whose  good  opinion  he 
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Tallies,  by  any  insurrection  of  talent  against  customary  forms 
and  usage, — who  knows  that  his  advancement  will  be  impeded, 
rather  than  promoted  by  the  semblance  of  fervour  and  zeal, — 
what  is  to  induce  him,  to  waste  his  oil  upon  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  to  throw  his  serious  efforts  into  a  composition  that 
is  to  perish  with  the  utterance  ?    We  admit  that  other  arid 

Eurer  motives  ought  to  guide  and  animate  the  Preacher;  but 
e  may  be  very  conscientious,  and  yet,  may  c6ntent  himself 
with  a  very  indolent  discharge  of  his  duty.  We  admit,  too, 
that  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  and  the  regeneration  of  th$ 
heart,  are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  efficiency  of  human 
eloquence  or  man's  wisdom.  But  preaching  is,  as  Hooker 
terms  it,  '  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God,9  the  most  powerful 
instrument  ever  devised  for  ruling,  and  instructing,  and  soften- 
ing the  minds  of  men.  It  may  be  abused  and  misdirected,  but 
the  interests  of  society  cannot  be  promoted  by  its  being  re- 
duced to  a  nullity  through  the  trammels  of  a  false  taste,  and  a 
dull,  heartless  formality.  We  rejoice,  then,  unfeignedly,  that 
there  are  appearances  of  its  assuming  new  life  and  energy  in 
the  Dulpits  of  the  Establishment,  even  though  it  should  prove 
disadvantageous — and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  it  does — to 
the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  That  the  multitudes  who  attend 
the  parish  church  should  be  effectively  taught,  is  a  considera- 
tion that  might  serve  to  reconcile  us  even  to  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  numbers  who  attend  upon  what  we  may  deem  the 
more  evangelical  ministry.  But  this  diminution  will  not  take 
pla6e,  except  as  Dissenters  suffer  themselves  to  fall  behind  in  the 
genuine  qualifications  of  the  Christian  pastor  and  instructor. 

From  among  a  number  of  volumes,  with  the  multiplication 
of  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace,  we  have  selected 
these  three,  as  seeming  to  claim,  though  on  different  grounds, 
distinct  notice.  The  first  of  the  three  has  been  for  soma 
time  before  the  public,  but  as  it  had  escaped  our  notice,  it  will 
probably  lie  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  belongs  to  a  class 
of  pulpit  compositions,  with  which  we  are  assuredly  not  over- 
stocked,— sermons  excellently,  though  not  exclusively,  adapted 
to  the  higher  classes.  These  were  for  the  most  part  addressed 
to  the  young  men  in  the  East  India  College ;  and  though  not 
originally  designed  for  publication,  have  evidently  been  com- 
posed, as  the  Author  states,  '  under  a  deep  and  constant  setose 
'  of  the  solemn  responsibility  attached  to  the  office  of  training 
4  men  to  fulfil  a  momentous  destination  in  this  life,  and  to 
4  stand  before  the  presence  of  their  Ood  in  that  which  is  to 
'  come.'  The  Sermons  are  fraught  with  the  most  important  in- 
struction, conveyed  in  a  style  uniformly  chaste,  perspicuous, 
and  unaffected,  and  not  unfrequently  rising  into  a  most  im- 
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pressive  strain  of  eloquent  solemnity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  or  striking,  especially  considering  the  Preacher's 
audience,  than  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fourth  sermon.  The  text 
is  Prov.  xiv.  9.  u  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."  We  transcribe 
the  close  of  the  discourse. 

—  <  This  caution  is  the  more  indispensable,  because,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  the  detestable  effects  of  sin  are  seldom  brought  home 
to  the  conviction  by  personal  observation  and   experience.      The 
youthful  mind  is,  generally,  ignorant  of  the  havoc  which  profligacy 
and  ungodliness  are  hourly  making  with  the  peace  of  mankind. 
Wickedness,  we  know,  is  the  parent  of  misery ;  but  with  misery, 
youth  is  but  little  conversant.    Sin,  therefore,  unless  it  appear  in  the 
sliape  of  some  atrocious  enormity,  some  act  of  open  hostility  agaiast 
the  established  order  of  human  society,  is  too  apt  to  strike  young 
persons  as  nothing  more  than  a  pardonable  compliance  with  the  incli- 
nations of  a  nature  which  rejects  all  moral  perfection  as  chimerical. 
They  are  consequently  tempted  to  believe  that  the  exact  measure  of 
indulgence  can  never  be  so  important  a  matter  as  they  find  it  repre- 
sented in  systems  of  religion  and  morality.    They  suspect  that  tjie 
censures  of  grave  and  pious  men  are  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  uncharita- 
ble exaggeration.    Where  a  soul,  long  familiar  with  heavenly  things, 
Eerceives  a  deadly  provocation  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  they  see  little 
ut  the  venial  lapses  of  human  frailty.    This  want  of  solemn  impres- 
sion, unhappily,  leaves  the  mind  sufficiently  disengaged  to  seek  amuse- 
ment in  all  the  grotesque  distortions  of  the  human  character;  in  all 
the  curious  doublings  and  mazes  of  its  deviation  from  rectitude ;  in 
the  thousand  ludicrous  accompaniments  which  so  frequently  relieve 
the  most  odious  forms  of  transgression,  converting  the  world  into  a 
motley  assemblage,  and  imparting  to  life  a  sort  of  dramatic  effect  and 
variety.     Hence,  the  very  excesses  of  vice  are,  to  them,  fruitful  in 
mirth  and  diversion.     The  worst  obliquities  of  character  may  perhaps 
excite  their  contempt,  but  can  scarcely  ever  awaken  their  sorrow. 
They  are  able  to  extract  merriment  from  almost  every  infraction  of 
morality,  that  does  not  entail  positive  infamy,  or  produce  immediate 
and  calamitous  results.     In  short,  they  consider  wickedness  chiefly  in 
its  fantastic  and  extravagant  exhibitions ;  seldom  in  its  remote  and 
penal  consequences.     Such  is  the  levity  natural  to  characters  as  yet 
untutored  by  reflection,  experience,  or  suffering !    How  awful  then 
must  be  the  danger  of  suffering  it  to  remain  uncorrected !    Ta  what 
a  condition  must  that  mind  be  hastening,  which  has  never  beheld  sin 
in  a  formidable,  or  even  serious  shape  :  which  has  remained  a  stranger 
to  its  deformity ;  has  been  accustomed  to  treat  it  as  a  laughable 
weakness,  and  to  scoff  at  all  anxiety  for  its  extirpation  !     By  perse- 
verance in  such  a  course  of  pernicious  trifling,  a  man  may  sooner  or 
later  deprive  all  solemn  motives  of  any  hold  upon  his  conscience. 
He  may  utterly  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  dwellings  of  ungodliness  to 
the  peace  and  joy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     He  may  even  destroy 
within  himself  every  wish  for  deliverance  from  his  wretched  captivity : 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  to  all  human  apprehension  the  man  is  lost  j 
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and  nothing  can  recover  him  but  th§  mighty  and  espeftal  working  of 
God**  Holy  Spirit. 

.  *  And  wiiere,  under  beaten,  can  be  found  a  sight  more  dreadful 
than  that  of  an  immortal  tool  approaching  the  connnes  of  eternity  in 
this  state  of  alienation  from  the  love  or  fear  of  God  *  Let  those  who 
in  early  life  are  tempted  to  treat  sacred  things  with  derision,  consider 
well  the  extremity  lo  which  the  habit  may  lead  them.  Let  diem 
contemplate  the  agedscorner,  that  most  hateful  of  Tools,  who,  hav- 
ing survived  his  justs,  still  cherishes  the  memory  or  their  dominion ; 
whose  imagination  still  clings  to  evil,  till  at  last  he  becomes  a  fanatic 
fir  the  cause  of  licentiousness  and  ir religion,  and  delights  to  stifle, 
with  fiend*like  mockery,  the  scruples  of  hesitating  and  unpractised 
vice,  This  is  a  spectacle  which  even  V&uth  itself  canfcarcely  look 
anon  without  loathing  and  contempt.  There  is  in  that^e  an  instinct 
-wwich,  in  the  wildest,  delirium  of  pleasure,  still  perceives  that  gravity 
and  holiness  are  the  appropriate'  ornaments  of  the  old;  and  that 
"  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,19  only  <'  if  found  in  the  way.  of 
righteousness/9  The  loosest  votary  of  youthful  indulgence  feels,  that 
irreverent  sarcasm  is  odious  in  the  mouth  of  decrepitude  :  he  shrinks 
ftwm  the  exhibition  as  from  something  monstrous  and  unnatural  .Let 
Sim  then  remember  that  be  has  before  him  an  exact  picture  of  the 
slagradation  that  must  ultimately  await  htm,  unless  ne.  seasonably, 
hursts  the  spell  of  this  unhallowed  folly.  He  may  see  his  own  future 
tftame  portrayed  in  the  person  of  one,  whose  boast  it  is  that,  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  at  the  very  threshold  of  eternity,  be  can  occupy, 
ttfnconcemed,  the  "  seat  of  the  Scornful."  The  spectacle  of  such 
depravity  is  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  soul  to  "  the  terrors  of  the 
ImntoY'  who  hath  **  prepared  judgements  for  scorners,  and  stripes  for 
the  backs  of  fools;"  and  thus;  by  their  dreadful  example,  even  the 
reprobate  themselves  may  be  compelled  to  minister  to  his  glory.9 

pp.  86— 90. 

.  There  is  a  very  striking  sermon  against  profaneness,  founded 
on  Deut.  xxviii.  58,  9.,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Preacher 
remarks,*  that  'numbers  may  trace  the  subveraioh  of  their  prin- 

•  erples  to -that  unblest  license  of  tongue  which  gradually  robs 
'every  thing*  serious  and  holy  of  its  command' over  the  affec- 

*  ttotfs.'  And  he  places  this  sin  in  a  veiy  awful  but  not  less 
jnSii  point  of  view,  when  he  suggests  the  reflection,  whether 
tfie^jre  is  not  some  alliance  between  this  practice  of  degrading 
tb0  AJtajesty  of  Heaven  by  trifling  and  irreverent  allusion,  and 
tf}§£  sin  which  .has  been  ^pronounced  by  our  Lord  himself  be- 
ypnd  all  hope  of  pafdoo.  Equally  solemn  and  impressive  is 
t^e  next  discounw,*on  the  danger  of1  an  imperfect  repentance, 
illustrated  by  the  allegory  of  the  demoniac,  Matt  xii.  45. 
Professor  Le  Bas  rejects  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  parable, 
which  applies  it  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  body,  as  not  corres- 
povKring  to  the  fact,  as  not  likely  to  be  understood  by  our' 
lJUrt's  hearers  in  so  refined  a  meaning,  and  as   incumbered 
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with  other  difficulties.  Hi*  exposition  of  the 
think,  strongly  incline  the  reader  to  the  same  optnm* 
XI.  has  for  its  object,  to  inculcate  the  principle  of  a  *  i  p 
'  patriotism'  on  those  who  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  re- 
moval to  a  distant  country :  it  is  founded  on  Psalm  cxjeH.  6— 
9*,  and  is  altogether  a  beautiful  application  of  the  passage.  la 
Sermon  XIII.,  on  the  office  of  the  Divine  Paraclete,  ike  An* 
thor,  without  any  parade  of  criticism,  shews  himself  to  be  an 
able  and  judicious  expositor,  and  at  the  same  tisae,  in  the 
practical  use  which  he  makes  of  the  subject,  not  less  the 
faithful  and  evangelical  minister*  Towards  the  done  of  the 
discourse,  after  shewing  that  the  language  in  which 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  is  utterly  ii 
die  notion  that  it  formed  only  a  temporary  and  perishable  pert 
of  the  Christian  dispensation*  the  Preacher  proceeds  v 

'  We  may,  then,  rest  safely  in  the  assurance  that,  as 
have  still  in  heaven  an  intercessor  to  plead  for  them  with  the 
Majesty,  even  the  everlasting  Son  of  God ;  so  has  the  canst  sod  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  stfll  an  advocate  on  earth,  even  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  consolation,  who  shall  maintain  and  defend  ~"  "  ' 
against  the  "  prince  of  this  world"  unto  the  end  of  time. 

« If,  then,  these  tilings  be  so;  if  the  eternal  andii 
with  mysterious  condescension,  still  vouchsafes  to  plead  with  an 
men,  and  to  sustain  the  office  of  working  their  conviction  as  to  th 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace ;  with  what  grateful  humility  ahostt 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  his  guidance  !  If  we.  sincerely  "  # 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  blessed  ministry,  we  must  be  c 
maintain  a  temper  and  a  deportment  suited  to  the  majeatie 
and  presence  of  that  heavenly  agent.  They  only  are  the  sons  sf 
God,  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
who  give  themselves  up  to  his  direction,  and  obey  bis  holy  iespsJess; 
for,  that  the  power  to  disobey  those  impulses  is  left  us,  apsssts  Ansa 
the  urgent  exhortations  which  we  find  m  Scripture  to  avow  too  gssk 
and  danger  of  resisting  and  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
we  are  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption.9 

— «  How  should  we  tremble  lest  the  temple  should  bsi 
crated,  and  should  finally  be  abandoned  by  its  heavenly 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  awful  incitement  to 
against  the  first  access  of  sinful  purposes,  than  the  leflectlon  that  wo 
are  thus  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  graces  that  we  may  thus*  at 
last,  provoke  nim  to  desert  for  ever  the  contaminated  abode;  toner. 
render  it  to  abominations  wilfully  contracted  ;  and  to  ouawort  it,  ftssa 
a  favoured  sanctuary,  into  a  monument  of  wrath  1  Let  so,  tons, 
jealously  maintain  and  fortify  all  those  sacred  principles  of  right, 
which  are  appointed  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  heart,  and  to  rood 
the  invasion  of  evil.  U  ever  it  should,  by  stealth,  or  sadden  as- 
sault, gain  admittance*  and  commence  its  unholy  ■rrliritiqgn  Jet  ns 
remember  that  the  Divine  Advocate  is  at  hand  to  rebuke  aonfp 4e» 
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He  wIH  ire  are  but  tru*  to  Vttm  a&&  to  eur- 

asivos.  Let  tu,  Ui«v.«, mH  n  occasions, instantly  tarn  oar  flttetw 
toon  to  those  unutterable  pleac  ,  with  which  He  h  ready,  at  all 
Mam,  to  convince  us  of  the  evu  1  danger  of  tin.  He  will  speak  io 
as  io  the  accents  of  conscience  ne  will  bring  the  words  of  Divine 
truth  to  our  remembrance;  he  will  quicken  ana  illuminate  our  under- 
standings ;  he  will,  by  some  mode  or  other,  so  work  in  us,  as  to  make 
be  inexcusable  if  he  works  in  vain.  It  is  for  us,  therefore,  "  Having 
seen  promises,  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  ana 
sfstit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord/'  It  is  ours  to 
W4ttch  and  pray  Incessantly,  that  so  we  may  lose  no  portion  of  the 
sanctifying  virtue,  and  that  we  may  escape  the  danger  of  vexing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  converting  that  mighty  vindicator  of  the  truth  info 
an  adversary  against-  lis.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  should  he  ih 
vain  convince  us  of  sin^  that  is,  if  our  conviction  should  be  without 
refbitaation,~the  controversy  must  end  in  our  being  **  convinced  df 
judgement,*'  and  made  partaken  of  that  condemnation  which  is  de- 
creed against  the  pris*e  of  fliii  r*iM.»    pp.  315— 18. 

,.  The  ensuing  aeruiou,  on  t  St.  1       ,  is  one  est 

tie  moot  eloquent  and  beat  ti  n     von  t'o  person* 

Sffao,  like  the  Gaktian  teac  ,  ve  taken  »  disparaging 
notions  respecting  the  charac      i  a  of  tnaf  wott*- 

derful  man,  as  Professor  Le     &t      ly  sty  this  master*- 

ly  vindication  of  the  validity  i  i  rorce  of  his  testimony  may  be 
strongly  recommended,  as  aaapted  to  satisfy  every  ingenious 
inquirer.  It  will  not  admit,  however,*  of  any  detached  extract^ 
Straons  xv.  and  xvi.  on  Psalcn  ex.  4.  and  fleb.  iv.  14, 15.  were 
preached  before  the  Universi  y  of  Cambridge :  they  will  be  road 
Ufith  interest  as  an  instructive  and  highly  practical  exposition 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  priestly,  office  of  Christ*  The  extracts 
we.have  given  will,  however,  sufficiently  recommend  the  vo- 
lume. As  compositions,  those  Sermons  will  be  seen  to  rank 
very  far  above  th  eavferage  levfel  t  thfey  are  worthy  of  the  scholar; 
and  equally  creditable  to  the  Author  as  a  divine.  They  rati 
well,  and  interest  in  the  perusal.  To  young  men,  especially '  t& 
those  who  are  leaving  the  country,  no  sermons  could  fce  wore 
appropriate. 

Jlr.  M'Neile's  volume, be*     t  r.pf       v     aloq      4fy 

cla  different  kind^—his  style 
ieciamatory*  These  Sosraoi 
sisre,  we  make  no  doubt,  iit  th 
wjUoquial  freedom  by  which 
which,  in  a  general  way,  we 
of  thfe  appropriate  graces,  ana 

rtey  are  aesigned  to  be  plaii  i  and  popular,  and  rare  Dold, 
ukompronirikSi^:,  and  faithful,.  wft&p&  ifiirin^^  the  severer 
juimies  OfproiOund  theoiogicaJ  knowledge  or  critical  research. 
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They  «r*.  as  might  be  expected,  unequal,  and  -th*  _ 

is  sometimes  peculiar;    out  the  deep-toned  awl  affectioeast 

\  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  added  to  the  evangelical  poritjrof 
his  sentiments,  will  secure  for  the  volume  the  warm  appfobutioe 
of  the  religious  public.    The  following  specimen*.  Use*  beauty 

■at  random,  will  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  iU ■merit*.   ' 

•  My  dear  friends,  the  day*  of  the  years  of  your  livea  mn  Jew  j-  I 
counsel  you  to  seise  upon  the  lire-boat,  now  while  ir —■**-*IL~i  —  a— - 
now  while  the  gospel  is  preached  in  your  ears;  sow 
.wait*  end  knock*  tor  admittance  to  your  heart*.  ** 
appointed  time :  behold  now  U  the  day  of  salvation.  To-dnyj  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts."  Yoa  Ir^vettaajvwked 
God,  who  can  tell  bow  often  ?  Awake  TT.rmij'.  nUnniaajw.  swats, 
open  the  book  of  your  put  life  once  again,  wok)  reua»tj*a»s  ■bad 
man;  advantage!  and  opportunities;  you  had  ilia  tJiJy  tnVtJItlli 
since  your  childhood  ;  you  received  many  warniag#  by  af  " 
the  death  of  friend*,  by  the  loaa  of  property :  yap,  fi/*~ 
reprovinp  voice  of  conicience  a  thousand  and  a  tl 
liave  profaned  the  holy  temple  of  the  Lord  of  Hi...,. 
form  take,  or  cm  torn  take,  or  curiority  soke,  cawta**!  -We1 
sitting  in  it  as  a  *elf-compJ»cent  critic,  inttead  Of-'*  sett  Win 
tinner ;  you  have  disgraced  the  bofy  sabbath  of  tatt  LaraetT  I 
doing  your  own  works,  writing  your  own  leitenv  jseatliasBjwar 
account*  :  some  of  you  absenting  youraelvea  front  tun  sstsjslup 
joining  with  your  wicked  companions  to  take  tdraaaaam  of  (bat 
of  rest  to  work  uncleanneat  with  greediness ;  and  whereas  tlae  la 
occupations  of  the  week  prove  some  restraint  upon  tool  ft  Bmj 
truly  be  said,  that  the  sabbath,  instead  of  God's  day,  bastMea  fct  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  devil's  day  with  your  soots;  yobo "  "*  '"" 


indulged,   recalled   impure  and  licenlioua  iavaginatiavuH  y«*  fcave 
joined  in  idle,  yea,  foul  conversation  i  you  bavo  tuiuf  twMtwtralBsupi, 

_ jj  fenirie  delicacy  t  nay,  some  af.ytm  iktaWsakaaad 

asking  a  boast  of  your  adulteries  -id  finttnsnm 
*  been  your  delight :  again  ao    i 


ton  hare  outraged  female  delicacy  t  nay,  some  of  you  il 
in  your  shame,  making  a  boast  of  your  adultariaa  aad-al 
those  things  base  been  your  delight :  again  atki  ogaiu  bel< 
retired  to  rest  at  the  time  you  should  have  been  readme  jour  Bibio 


or  on  your  knees  before  God,  you  have  been  like  iruc  brvilirco  of 
Belial  busy  in  your  father  Beelzebub's  work  .of  lust;  vuu  have  dis- 
honoured your  parents  and  superiors ;  you  bine  deceived,  nod  de- 
frauded, and  slandered  your  neighbours;  all  this  you  have  done 
through  the  evil  days  of  the  yean  of  your  Uvea,  and  God  is  a  just 
God,  and  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every- day,  God  It  also  s 
powerful  God,  able  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  n  e$»an-e» 
ecule  hit  just  judgements  against  his  man  set,  **  ■NotM  samuaaaalas 
band."  Proud  hsnlenod  tinner*  bra  and  apm*  s.  tatrefJl  rifes*aa» 
tied  God,  they  harden  their  nook*,  sir*  mat  as  Eiiphes  «k*Tfa+ 
nite  describes  them,*ttM*t  t*«  Mtcsawo  *" 
But  what  arc  they  like  i  They  are  Uks  h 
stand  against  the  whirlwind:  the/  are  li 
one  upon  another  into  a  pile  to  resist"  the  projjrees'1* 


iwhetl:  they  are  like  groups  of  lunatics  hanging  out  curtains  to- 
.  <waun)s  the  cast  to  hide  from  the  world  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 
•Va  Ibols,  anil  blind,  why  will  you  light  against  God?  How  can 
you  resist  God?  Where  can  you  fly  from  God?  You  will  lie 
.flown  presently  in  the  grave,  but  darkness  cannot  cover  you,  dark- 

■  ness  '  it  1  ■  (mhI  are  both  alike,-  you  will  oil  upon  the  rocks 
«rjd    hills  and   mountains   to  full    upon   you   and   hide  you  from  his 

'  wrath,  but  rocks,  hills  and  mountains  fly  at  his  cu  mm  a  nil,  ntid  leave  , 
ifafl  suiner  nuked  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,  Consider  my  dear 
..pedalling  fellow  sinners;  with  eager  reiterated  earnestness  I  beseech 
sjpU  in  the  name  of  God  most  high  to  consider  your  deplorable  con- 
•ditjoi'  A  jiHt  God  has  given  you  a  huly  law,  which  during  all 
.■the  days  of  tins  years  of  your  lilts  you  have  brrken,  fur  each  trans- 
gress: ,  yuu  deserve  damnation,  you  have  brnkeu  e.ic,h  of  the  ten 
Opmqiiinilini'iits  a  thousand  units  ynu  jusily  deserve  ten  thousand 
|ksff|.  daiunation.  Hell  is  ready.  The  devil  is  upon  the  watch. 
■Why  are  you  not  plunged  into  the  gull?  Because  God  sustains 
foxi,  the  God  whom  you  have  offended,  the  powerful  God,  the  just 
jGod,  the  angry  God,  even  he  still  keeps  you  up,  he  still  keeps 
jour  lungs  111  play,  your  blood  in  motion,  he  still  suspends  the 
•Uojh  of  his  justice.  Nay  more,  he  raises  in  your  ears  the  voice 
;<sf#Peicy.  he  proclaims  himself  a  Saviour!  willing  to  receive  you, 
beb/i  sinner  as  you  are,  to  blot  out  ail  your  iniquities,  to  forgive 
you  freely,  to  establish  you  upon  a  rork,  to  clothe  you  in  the 
righteousness  of  Josus  '..'hrist  his  dear  Sun,  and  make  you  a  par- 
taker or  everlasting  glory/    pp.  29-7-32.  , 

'  The  third  volume  on  our  list  Comprises  six  and  twenty,  short 
tand.  (it miliar  'parochial  sermons  :'  the'  epithet  fey  which  the 
Author  has  designated  them,  sufficiently  describes  their  spe- 
cific character.  They  have  about  them  a  certain  air  of  the  old 
school,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  respective  styles 
of  the  other  volumes.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
either  contrast  or  comparison,  that  we  have  placed  them  to- 
gether, but  with  a  view  to  recommend  them  severally,  though 
on  distinct  grounds,  as  widely  differing  in  every  thing  but 
doctrinal  sentiment,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  first 
of  these  volumes  reads  best,  and  is  most  adapted  to  private 
perusal ;  with  the  contents  of  the  second,  perhaps,  the  hearer 
would  be  best  pleased  ;  the  sermons  ha  the  third  will  be  found 
best  suited  to  domestic  or  parochial  use-  Dr.  Wilson's  name  U 
known  to  our  readers  as  the  Editor  of  the  admirable  little  se- 
lections from  Leighton  and  Owen  which  have  received  our 
cordial  recommendation.     It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  give 

■  specimen  of  the  present  volume ;  but,  lest  we  should  be 
thought  wanting  in  respect  towards  either  the  esteemed  Author 
or  our  readers,  we  insert  a  characteristic  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  seventh  sermon,  on  Zech.  iv.  6. 
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Sermltou  Ay  I*  Bat,  fa. 


«  Do  not  mistake  the  Influent*  of  religion  generally,  a?  of  troth  at 
inch,  for  tile  power  of  the  Spirit.  You  may  foe),  fa  »  certain  seftfc, 
this  influence,  and  be  interested  with  the  troth,  trhile  you  am  not  led 
by  the  Spirit.  If  these  have  no  influence  over  you,  you  art  indeed 
without  nope ;  but  you  should  not  rest  in  feeling  on  these  points 
What  others  feel  not  Tour  minister  can  have  no  satisfaction  in  the 
eject  of  any  of  his  labours  among  you,  but  in  tbose  which  are 
clearly  accompanied  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  ant  "of 
|Kiwer :  and  his  prayer  tor  you  is— that  he  may  be  the  means  of  pot* 
tooting  your  real  spiritual  interests— that  jfrhen  we  separate  and  do* 
part  mm  this  house  of  God,  we  may-each' retire  with  a  heart  deeply 

impressed  with  eternal  things. But  whatever  may  be  the  vfctble, 

effect  of  his  ministry  among  you,  be  knows  that  success  is  of  God 
only,  nor  does  he  hope  that  any  adequate  knowledge  of  it  can  ever 
be  attained  in  this  life.    Let  the  day  of  judgement  reveal  k» 

*  Do  net  look  for  that  which  is  extraordinary  in  raBgieav  Some 
who  do  not  profit  as  they  ought  or  would  desire,  instead  of  humbly 
waiting  upon  God,  and  praying  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  footing 
out  for  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  to  set  them  right,  and  te 
give  them  fresh  earnestness.  They  expect,  for  instance,  to  be  as* 
siired  hi  some  way,  rather  than  by  what  God  has  said  in  his  word,  of 
the  pardon  of  sin;  or  to  feel  some  powerful  impression  in  respect  te 
their  state  in  the  sight  of  God.  Or,  as  soon  as  they  enter  on  fr  pro- 
fession, they  would  at  once  pass  into  all  that  light,  and  knowledge* 
and  comfort,  and  rejoicing  of  hope,  which  can  only  be  atlshniil  in 
proportion  as  they  grow  in  other  gifts  and  graces  of  the  SpMI  No- 
thing is  so  safe,  so  conducive  to  spiritual  profit,  as  a  state  of  sunph 
dependence  on  God,  and  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.9 

pp,  9%  ioa 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  several  vo- 
lumes of  sermons  from  the  pens  of  congregational  ministers. 
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We  are.  veqnctfedl  to,  state,  that  the 
1onf-eromise«1  Romano*, *  Pout  Jones," 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  the  woU-lrnown 
Mtbor  of  "  8ir  Maonadnka  MexweH," 
fee.  is  on  the  ere  of  pubticatioo. 

Ne*t  month  will  be  pobtitbed,  in  one 
htm risome  pocket  volume*  w^th  cog***" 
Ingsoo  steel  by  James  Mitchell,  from 
drawings  toy  J.  M.  Wright,  Specimens 
ofc  Csairod  nod  Mats-  Poetry,  faun 
flfcownorto  the  present  day;  fododing 
the  8abbatb,fce,  of  Gfaham,  and  Blair's 
Grave*  The  whole  illustrated  by  Bio- 
gr»pfciear)fotic*i  and  Critical  Remarks. 
By  Joan  Johnstone. 

'JfeTtnoonvtue  Author  of ••  Arister 
Fair/' -baa  nearly  ready  tor  press,  a 
wot*  entitled,  •♦  Papistry  Stormed  $  or, 
the  Dingin  Down  o>  the  Cathedral." 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  volume  l2mo. 
Dieeonrses  on  the  Doties  and  Console- 
ties*  of  the  Old.  By  the  Rev.  Br.  BeU 
fra^e*  Falkirk,  Author  off :•  A  Monitor  to 
Families  }  or,  Discourses  on  some  of  the 
Dutiatahd  Scenes  of  Domestic  Life,"  ace. 

U  a  vev/day«  will  be  published,  In 
8ro,»  Mathemfctleal  and  Astronomical 
Tab***,  for  the  Use  of  Students-fa  Mt- 
tbemstics,  practical  Astronomerst  Sur- 
veyors, Engiaeerej  and  Navigators ;  with 
an  Introduction,- containing  the  Expla- 
nation and  Use  Of  the  Tables,  illustrated 
by  nnmevqns  Problems,  and  Examples. 
By  William  Gelbraltn,  M.  A.  Teacher  of 
Mathematics  la  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  November  will  he  published, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Bees,  a  tale,  in  prose. 


In  the  Dram,  A  Qogoel  to  far  Differ* 

slot*  q{  Parley  scmuajoimj  •»  *•*** 
on  English  Verbs,  wjtfc  $etn*rks  on.  Wu 
Toece*s  Worjs,  and  on  some;  forms  em* 
ployed  to  denote  Boo)  or  9pJritt  Br 
John  Barclay*  ■  •* 

1*  the  preu,  A  Mcsaohr  of  Hits  Fro** 
ces  A.  Be.IL..  By  the,  Bar.  Jotosoot 
Grant,  l{f .A**  .     .  •  u 

"  In  the  press,  «  Death  on  the.  Pek; 
Horse,'*  a  treethe  illustrative  of  B«r, 
vi.  8.  Py  the  Rev.  Joho  Brace  of  Liver*- 
pooL  . .     +n>z 

Mr.  ChurehUI^  Surgeon,  if  preperiatv 
for  the  press,  a  second  edjjtiop  of  sjao 
treat!*?  on  Acoponctaration,  which  vtji 
be'  Illustrated  by  many  additional  case* 
of  its  tuccesftfulappUeotioav 

Mr.  James  Jejuuafs.  has  ejfmnlyter 
the  press,  Ornithqfogif,qtthftJMffb4  Oc 
poem,  in  two  parte;  with  an  In|ro4v- 
tion  to  thefr  Natural  History,  ajid  cop*,: 
ons  Notes.    Thf  work  ar||l  form  an  Imv  • 
volume,  price  to  Subscribers,  Ifhv       -i.it 

A  New  Weekly  ?oblfcatfe*  eetitfonV 
The  Parliamentary  Reporter,  w4(l  *»* 
pear  op  the  Meeting  of  ? aflUmeat, 

On  theeve  of  publication,  TbeStety. 
of  a  Wanderer;  founiesl  apoo  JhVJIo- 
coUections  of  Incjdenjfr  fo  *kM*iatt*aoaV 
Cossack  Scenes.  In  one  volume,  poet 
8vo.  .    •. 

Also,  Thoughts  on  Domestic  Ednc** 
tion,,  the  Result  of  Experience.  By  a. 
Mother,  Author  of1'  Always  Happy," 
«  Ctaudine  Huitsou,"  "  The  Sources  of 
Happiness,  «c.M    Pott  Svq. 


j». 
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Aet.  IX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Lindley  Murray ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
written  by  Himself,  with  a  Portrait  and 
Fee-simile  of  his  Writing.  8vo«  9s. 

EDUCATION. 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language  ; 
English  and  Greek :  for  the  Use  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy.  In  1  vol.  12mo. 
As.  bound. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  on  a  new 
Plan.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbio, 
A.M.  Author  of  Grammar  for  Children. 
Is.  6d. 


BISTOfcY. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Hepry' 
the  Eighth;  comprising  the  Political 
History  of  the  commencement  of  the 
English  Reformation:  being  the  First 
Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England. 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F.A.5.  R.A.L.  1  vol. 
♦to.  4f.  fts. 

The  History  of  England,  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  comprising  the  Reigns 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VUL,  and  also  the 
History  of  the  Literature,  Poetry,  Reli- 
gion, thf  Progress  to  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  Language  of  England  during 
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•  Do  not  ndetake  the  lnflnaoec  of  religion  generally,  or  of  truth  » 
incb»ftrthn.poWer  nf  tbeiptri.  You  may  fed,  io  ■  certain  sen*, 
Ihb  influence,  and  be  interested  with  the  truth,  while  yon  arc  not  ki 
b*  the  Spirit,  If  these  hoM  ftp  influence  over  vou.  you  arc  indeed 
Withe  wt  nope ;  bet  yoe  showM  pot  rest  in  feeling  on  iheae  noum 
What  often  fed  not.  Tver  eafatfeter  can  have  no  satisfaction  in  t** 
effect  of  any  of  hU  hbnn  eeMnf  you,  but  in  those  -hie*  err 

'  dearly  accompanied  with  the  oanamsi  ration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power:  end  to  prayer  lb*  yea'  ie— that  he  may  be  the  meant  of  pre- 
moling  year  reel  spiritual  interna**--  thnt  when  we  separate  and  da- 
part  from  thia  bouse  of  God,  we  Buy  ench  retire  with  a  heart  deeply 

MpreMed  with  eternal  things. But  whatever  may  be  the  vMd 

edict  of  hii  nnrietry  emong  yon,  be  knows  that  success  is  of  Gad 
eery,  nor  doe*  he  hope  that  any  adequate  knowledge  of  it  ceo  ever 
b«  attained  hi  Una  Hfe.    Let  the  dny  of  judgement  re-real  a. 

*  Do  not  look  for  that  which  is  extraordinary  in  reJime,  Soosr 
eft*  dto  not  profit  at  they  ought  or  would  desire,  instead  of  humbly 
waking  apon  God,  fend  preying  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  lookiag 
oetfcriofMthiafeetef  the  ordinary  course  to  set  them  right,  n»d  te 
gtre  then  freah  earneatneta.  Thej  expect,  for  instance,  to  be  ea- 
tared  m  some  way,  rather  than  by  what  God  has  said  In  fa»  word,  of 
the  pardon  of  arn  j  or  to  feel  aoaae  powerful  impression  in  respect  lo 
their  state  in  die  tight  of  God.  Or,  as  soon  as  they  enter  on  a  pro- 
faaeion,  they  wonM  at  once  pasa  into  all  that  light,  and  know  Ir-ige, 
and  oofblbrt,  ana  rejoksng  of  hope,  which  can  only  be  attained  in 
proportion  aa  they  grow  in  other  guV  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  No- 
thing it  m  Mfe,  ao  condnerre  to  spiritual  profit,  a*  a  state  of  fSotple 
dependence  on  God,  and  a  lift  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God.* 

pp.99,  100. 
We  ahailbtka  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  several  vo- 
luuea  of  aerinoiia  from  the  pom  of  congregational  ministers. 
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Aft.  I.  Memoirs  qf  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lind/ev  Murray  t  ia 
a  Series  of  Letters,  written  by  Himself.  With  a  Preface,  and  ft 
Continuation  of  the  Memoirs*  By  Elizabeth  Frpn)b  8vo.  pp» 
280.  (Portrait.)  Price  9s.     York.  1836. 

I  T  has  often  been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
*  the  best  history  of  England  (for,  heavy  and  plodding  as  is 
the  style  of  Rapin,  his  accuracy  and  impartiality  entitle  bis 
work  to  this  encomium)  should  have  been  compiled  by  a 
Frenchman ;  that  the  most  popular  account  of  the  British 
Constitution  should  have  been  written  by  a  Swiss ;  and  that 
the  English  Grammar  which  has  obtained  the  widest  circula- 
tion, should  have  been  composed  by  an  American  Quaker* 
Several  works  of  the  same  description  have  appeared  since  (be 
first  publication  of  Mr.  Murray  s  Grammar  in  1795,— some 
of  them  possessing  considerable  merit;  but  still,  this,  under 
the  powerful  patronage  of  the  lords  of  Paternoster-row,  main- 
tains the  ascendancy,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  down  the  Author's 
name  as  a  literary  benefactor  to  remote  generations.  The 
Author  of  the  Waverley  novels  does  not  stand  so  good  a 
chance  of  securing  the  veneration  of  posterity.  The  original 
Grammar  is  now  in  its  fortieth  edition, — consisting  latterly 
of  ten  thousand  each  ;•  the  Abridgement  is  in  its  ninety- 
second ;  the  Exercises  and  the  Spelling  Book  each  in  its 
thirty-fourth  ;  the  larger  Grammar  and  Exercises  (2  vols. 
8vo.)  in  its  fifth  ;  the '  First  Book  for  Children'  in  its  seven- 
teenth. Of  the  present  generation,  a  large  portion  of  all 
classes  have  grown  up  with  an  early  reverence  for  die  name. 

^  For  many  years  past,  the  Editor  states,  every  edition  of  the 
Grammar,  the  Exercises,  the  Spelling  Book,  the  Reader,  and  the 
Introduction,  has  consisted  of  10,000  each;  of  the  Abridgement* 
1^000*    Besides  which,  the  American  editions  are  numerous. 
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and  authority  of  Lindley  Murray.  The  learned  Head  *f  the 
Law,  who  is  stated  to  have  professed  his  unacquaintance  with 
Mr.  John  Walker,  the  Lexicographer,  would  doubtless  not 
have  disowned  bis  familiarity  with  the  Grammarian.  Murray's 
Grammar  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  unquestioned  Ad- 
mittance into  all  circles.  We  have  beard  of  a  clergyman  in 
the  West  of  England,  with  whom  Rees's  Cyclopedia  had  been 
a  constant  companion  and  oracle  till  the  day  when,  be  made 
the  unlucky  discovery,  that  the  Editor,  though  an  F.R.S.,  was 
a  Presbyterian,  upon  which  he  instantly  expelled  it  from  bis 
library.  But  we  never  heard  of  any  objection  being  made 
against  the  introduction  of  the  works  ofLindley  Murray  into  any 
school,  on  the  ground  of  his  Quakerism.  Their  Author  must 
have  enjoyed,  while  living,  a  pure  and  enyia&e  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  general  acceptance  and  suecee&pf  his  disinte- 
rested labours ;  and  the  least  that  he  des^vlp,  now  he  is  po 
adore;  is  this  record  of  his  worth  and  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

V  It  is  not,  however,  as  Lindley  Murray  the  Grammarian, 
that  this  most  estimable  man  possessed  the  strongest  claims  to 
be  affectionately  remembered.  This  memoir,  in  part  written 
by  himself,  exhibits  the  portrait  of  a  character  at  once  highly 
interesting  and  exemplary,  in  which  the  philanthropist  and 
the  Christian  shone  conspicuous ;  and  the  volume  cannot  fail 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  gratify  all  who  peruse  it.  A  brief 
outline  of  the  Memoir  claims  a  place  in  our  pages. 

Lindley  Murray  was  born  in  the  year  1745,  at  Swetara,  near 
Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  of  whom  four  were  yet  living  in  the  year 
1806 ;  but  he  survived  them  all.  His  parents-were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  year  1753,  they  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  Lindley  was  placed  in  a  good 
school  in  that  city.  A  very  strong  and  (he  thinks)  beneficial 
impression  was  .made  upon  bis  mind  about  this  period,  by  a 
piece  which  Was  given  him  to  write,  and  in  which  he  was  to 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  best  hand-writing.  The  sheet  was 
decorated  with  a  framework  of  '  pleasing  figures/  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  he  was  to  transcribe  the  visit  and  salutation  of 
the  angels  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem. 

'  The  beauty  of  the  sheet,  the  property  I  was  to  have  in  It,  and 
the  distinction  which  I  expected  from  perforating  the  work  fat  a  hand* 
some  manner,  prepared  my  mind  for  relishing  the  solemn  mrsaUie 
and  the  interesting  language  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds.  The 
impression  was  so  strong  and  delightful,,  that  it  has  oftea  occurred  as 
me  through  life  with  great  satisfaction ;  and*  at  this  hour,  it  ik\  r*. 
membered  with  pleasure.    If  parents  and  otters  who  have  the  <**• 
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t)F  young  persons,  would  be  studious  to  seize  occasions  of  presenting 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  them  under  favourable  and  inviting  points  of 
view,  it  would  probably  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  A 
veneration  for  these  sucred  volumes,  and  a  pleasure  in  perusing  them, 
may  be  exciiecl  by  agreeable  and  interesting  associations;  ana  these 
impressions,  thus  early  made,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  ac- 
company the  mind  through  the  whole  of  lite-.' 

Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  recall  with  similar  im- 
pressions, the  humble  specimens  of  the  painter's  art  in  the 
■  hape  of  Dutch  tiles,  which  embellished  the  fire-place  of  the 
nursery  or  school-room,  or  the  folio  volume  of  Dutch  engrav- 
ings which  bodied  forth  Paradise,  Noah's  Ark,  the  Overthrow 
of  Pharaoh,  and  the  death  of  Goliath  to  the  infant  eye.  If 
■o,  they  will  readily  enter  into  the  feelings,  and  probably  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  here  expressed. 

From  school,  yotiiifr  Murray  was  removed  to  the  counting- 
house  of  his  father.  But  he  '  wished  to  be  any  thing  rather 
'  than  a  merchant.'  The  strictness  with  which  he  was  kept  to 
business,  concurred  with  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  desire  after 
literary  improvement,  to  disgust  him  with  his  employment.  Hia 
father,  perceiving  in  Lindley  this  dislike  to  a  mercantile  life, 
adopted  a  sagacious  expedient  for  overcoming  it,  by  inoculat- 
ing him  with  a  trading  spirit.  He  presented  to  his  son  a  con- 
siderable number  of  silver  watches  which  he  had  just  imported 
from  England,  and  which  he  designed  as  a  tradingstock.  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  these  watches,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing that  property  by  the  sale  of  them,  young  Murray  be- 
gan to  relish  the  idea  of  trade,  and  soon  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness with  ardour  and  satisfaction.  Not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  trading  engagements,  however,  an  injudici- 
ous exercise  of  paternal  severity  drove  him  to  take  the  rash 
and  unjustifiable  step  of  secretly  withdrawing  from  the  do- 
mestic roof,  und  beginning  the  world  for  himself  in,  all  the 
iudepetideuce  of  a  youth  of  fourteen.  The  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  at  least  well  chosen, — an  excellent  seminary  in  a 
town  in  the  interior,  where  he  purposed  to  remain  till  he  had 
learned  French  and  acquired  as  much  improvement  as  his 
funds  would  admit.  Here,  the  pleasures  of  study  and  of  hope, 
together  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  independence, 
rendered  our  young  American's  situation  as  delightful  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  circumstances  apparently  of  an  accidental  and  tri- 
vial nature,  in  which  he  afterwards  recognised  the  merciful 
hand  of  Divine  Providence,  soon  brought  him  again  under 
the  paternal  roof.  A  wish  to  visit  a  particular  friend,  a  youth 
of  his  own  age,  led  him  to  leave  his  studies  for  a  while,  and 
before  hia  return  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia. 
2T2 
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«  When  I  wai  about  to  leave  that  dtv,  as  I  posed  through  ofae  of 
the  streets,  I  met  r  gentleman  who  bad  some  tim*  before'  dined  Si 
my  father's  house.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  on  seeing  me  r  and 
inquired  when' I  expected  to  leave  the  city.  I  told  him  I  westfien  on 
the  point  of  setting  off.  He  thought  the  occasion  very  fortunate  for 
him.  He  had  just  been  with  a  letter  to  the  post-office ;  but  found 
that  he  was  too  late*  The  letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance ;  and 
he  begged  that  I  would  deliver  it  with  my  own  hand,  and  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  New  York,  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  directed.'  Sur- 
£rMed  by  the  request,  and  unwilling  to  state  to  him  my  situation,  I 
gugaged  to  take  good  care  of  the  letter. 

-  *  My  new  residence  was  at  Burlington,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  I  travelled  towards  it  rather  pensive,  and  Mcertain 
what  plan  to  adopt  respecting  the  letter.  I  beliese  that  I  suu*Unjes 
thought  of  putting  it  into  the  post-office;  sometimes,  of  blritiff  a 
person  to  deliver  it.  But  the  confidence  which  had  bein  itpotad  ift 
me ;  the  importance  of  the  trust ;  and  my  tacit  engagement,  t#  Ae* 
ljver  it  personally  ;  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  mind,  that  cftir  I 
hafl  rode  a  few  miles,  I  determined,  whatever  risk  and  ejtpenae  1 
might  incur,  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to  New  York  aa 
speedily  as  possible,  deliver  the  letter,  and  return  immediately.  My 
design,  so  for  as  it  respected  the.  charge  of  the  l&cfrt  was  40*> 
pletely  accomplished.  I '  delivered  it,  according  to  the  direction,  and 
my  own  engagement.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  New 
York  that  night,  as  the  packet  boat,  in  which  I  bad  crossed  the  bay, 
gould  not  sail  till  the  next  morning.  This  was  a  mortifying  drone- 
stance,  as  I  wished  to  return  very  expeditiously.  The  delafr  was, 
however,  unavoidable.  I  put  up  at  An  inn,  near  the  whan  fr#m 
which  the  packet  was  to  sail  in  the  morning*  and  waited  for  that 
period  with  some  anxiety. 

,  *  I  thought  I  had  conducted  my  business  with  so  mocb  caution,  that 
no  one  acquainted  with  me,  had  known  of  my  being  in  the  city*  '  I 
had,  however,  been  noticed  by  some  person  who  fbew  toe ;  ftnOt  in 
the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  tancle,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  paid  me  a  visit.    He  treated  me  affectionately*  and  with  much 
prudent  attention ;  and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  urged  toe**  £o 
with  him  to  my  father's  house  c  but  I  firmly  refused  to  eompHr  with 
bis  request.    At  length  be  told  me,  that  my  mother  was  greatly  dis* 
tressed  on  account  of  my  absence ;  end  that  I  should  be  tmUnAand 
undutiful,  if  I  did  not  see  her.    This  made  a  strong  bfmjmimMua 
me.    I  resolved,  therefore,  to  spend  a  short  time  with  ber,  ajrife  Iwa 
return  to  my  lodgings.    The  meeting  which  I  had  with  my  dear  and 
tender  narent  was  truly  affecting  to  me.    Every  thing  that  passed, 
evinced  the  great  affection  she  had  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  into  which 
my  departure  from  home  had  plunged  her.    After  I  had  been  some 
time  in  the  house,  my  father  unexpectedly  came  in:  and  m* embar- 
rassment, under  these  circumstances,  may  easily  be  conceived.    It 
waa,  however,  instantly  removed,  by  his  approaching  toe  fa  the  aftost 
affectionate  manner.    He  saluted  me  -very  tenderly ;  jmd  eiprasmd 
great  satis&ctioo  on  seeing  me  again.    Cterjr  degree*?        — 
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was  immediately  dissipated.  I  Celt  myself  happy,  in  perceiving  the 
pleasure  which  ray  society  could  afford  to  persons  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  me,  and  to  whom  I  was  bo  much  indebted.  We  spent 
the  evening  together  in  love  and  harmony :  and  I  abandoned  entirely, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  idea  of  leaving  a  house  and  family, 
which  were  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever. 

'  The  next  day,  a  person  was  sent  to  the  place  of  my  retreat,  to 
settle  all  accounts,  and  to  bring  back  my  property.  1  was  taken  into 
still  greater  favour  than  formerly  ;  and  was  never  reproached  by  my 
parents,  for  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  had  brought  upon  them. 
My  father  probably  perceived  that  I  felt  sufficiently  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  he  was,  perhaps,  conscious,  that  the  discipline  he  had  exerted, 
was  not  altogether  justifiable When  I  reflect  on  tins  rash  and  im- 
prudent adventure  ;  on  the  miseries  in  which  it  might  have  involved 
me;  and  on  the  singular  manner  in  which  I  was  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  my  family  ;  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  hand  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence in  my  preservation ;  and  feeling  that  I  ought  10  be  humbly 
and  deeply  thankful  for  the  gracious  interposition.'     pp.  20 — 1, 

A  short  time  after  his  relum,  young  Murray  solicited  the 
privilege  of  having  a  private  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  classical 
knowledge  and  liberal  studies ;  a  request  with  which  his  father 
generously  complied.  He  modestly  confesses,  however,  that 
his  taste  for  learning  was  not  accompanied  with  that  ardour 
and  steadiness  of  application  which  are  requisite  to  ensure 
great  success.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  not  less  strong  than 
his  liteiary  passion  ;  and  as  at  this  period  he  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  distinct  religious  principle,  except  a  veneration  for 
those  whom  he  deemed  truly  religious,  he  was  led  into  many 
follies  and  transgress  ions.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  must 
be  considered  as  having  arrived  at  a  crisis  of  character  highly 

Eerilous.  Infidelity  was  spreading  its  toils  for  him,  and  had 
e  fallen  into  the  deadly  snare,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  lost.  But,  happily,  his  sentiments  were  fixed  so  firmly 
in  favour  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  Christianity,  that  his 
principles  were  never  shaken  or  disturbed  by  scepticism. 

'  Some  of  my  acquaintance,'  adds  Mr.  M.,  '  were  either  deists  or 
sceptics;  but  I  always  found  replies  to  their  reasonings  which  per- 
fectly satisfied  my  own  mind.  This  happy  persuasion  I  attribute, 
under  Divine  Providence,  to  my  having  occasionally  looked  into, 
early  in  life,  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  Butler's 
Analogy,  Sherlock  on  Providence,  and  Sherlock's  Discourses. 
These  books,  with  some  others,  were  the  means  of  communicating 
to  my  mind,  such  a  survey  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Divine 
economy,  that  I  was  never  much,  if  at  all,  embarrassed  by  the  plau- 
sible schemes  and  objections  which  men  of  prejudiced  minds  and 
short-sighted  views  of  religion  had  fabricated  and  produced.  lam 
firmly  persuaded]  that  the  perplexities  and  doubts  with  regard  to 
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Christianity  and  its  evidences,  which  many  sensible  and  weJl<K»- 
poaed  mines  have  encountered,  and  the  absolute  infidelity  oC  others, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  scanty  information  which  they  re- 
ceived on  these  subjects,  during  the  period  of  their  education,  or 
that  by  which  it  was  immediately  succeeded/ 

Some  sensible  remarks  are  added  on  the  evil  effects  incident 
tp.  debating  societies,  and  the  beat  mode-  of  conducting  them ; 
and  the  infinite  importance  is  adverted  to,  of  fixing  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons  a  number  of  fundamental  truths  clearly 
apprehended,  together  with  the  arguments  which  support  them, 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  •  to  support  other  troths,  to  the 
4  investigation  of  which  the  intercourse  with  men  oneroid- 
4  ably  leads,9  This  is  a  subject  Which  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  business  of  education  is  but  ill  dis- 
charged, when  the  mind  of  the' pupil  has  been  carefully  stored 
with  facts  and  rules,  doctrines  and  sentiments,  the.  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  troth.  At 
that  age  when  the  passions  are, the  strongest,  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  have  not  come  to  their  maturity,  it  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance,  that  the  mind  should  have  a  firm  hold  of  those, 
established  principles  which  satisfy  the  understanding  by  their 
certainty,  and  form  a  sort  of  refuge  to  fall  back  upon  when 
assailed  by  bewildering  doubts  or  specious  sophistry. 

When  he  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age, 
young  Murray  at  length  obtained  bis  father's  consent  to  aban- 
don mercantile  pursuits  for  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  be  wsa 
J  laced  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam,  Esq.,  where  Governor 
ay  was  his  fellow-student.  After  four  years  from  the  com* 
raencement  of  his  law  studies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
received  a  licence  to  practise  both  as  counsel  and  attorney, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  His  success  fully 
answered  his  expectations,  *nd  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty, 
he  was  enablea  to  marry.  In  America,  a  married  barrister  of 
two  and  twenty  is  not  an  anomaly.  Some  time  after,  Mr. 
Murray  had  occasion  to  follow  his  father  to  England,  whepe 
commercial  business  had  compelled  him  to  reside  for  a  time ; 
but,  in  1771,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,  which  he  prosecuted  with  success  till  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  in  America.  A  general  failure, 
of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  then  took  place ;  and  this 
circumstance,  joined  to  a  severe  illneps  which  impaired  bis 
health,  induced  him  to  retire  into  the  country.  The  four. years 
which  he  passed  at  Islip  in  Long  Island,' in  comparative  idle- 
ness, he  speaks  of  with  ingenuous  self-condemnation.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  hie  mode  of 
life,  he  resolved  to  remove  to  New  York,  and*  as  the  practioa 
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of  the  law  was,  under  Ihe  existing  political  circumstances, 
completely  superseded,  he  embarked  again  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns. Every  year  added  to  his  capital,  till,  about  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  national  independence,  he  found  him-  - 
self  able  to  gratify  his  favourite  wishes  in  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. Having  purchased  a  country  seat  delightfully  situated 
oo  the  banks  of  the  fiver,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  '  we  began  to  promise  ourselves,'  he  says,  '  every 
'  enjoyment  that  our  hearts  desired.' 

*  But  the  cup  of  promised  sweets  was  not  allowed  to  approach  our, 
lips.  Divine  Providence  had  allotted  for  us  a  different  situation; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  allotment  was  both  wise  and  good,  and 
better  for  us  than  our  uwn  fond  appointments.' 

A  seveie  illness  was  followed  by  an  alarming  stale  of  bodily 
weakness,  which  battled  the  art  of  medicine;  and  Mr.  Murray 
was  compelled  at  length  to  leave  his  delightful  retreat  in  pur- 
suit of  health.  In  the  course  of  his  journeyings,  he  visited 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia. 


*  Of  the  various  institutions  at  this  settlement,  we  particularly  ad- 
mired that  for  the  benefit  of  widows.  This  house  met  our  entire 
approbation.  An  asylum  for  those  who  haJ  lost  their  most  valuable 
earthly  treasures,  anil  who  could  neither  receive  from  the  world,  nor 
confer  upon  it.  much,  if  any,  important  service,  appeared  to  have  a 
just  foundation  in  wisdom  and  benevolence.  But  to  detach  from 
many  of  the  advantages  and  duties  of  society,  young  persons  in  the 
full  possession  of  health,  strength,  and  spirits,  seemed  to  us  to  be,  on 
the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  a  very  questionable  policy;  though 
certainly  some  very  important  moral  uses  were  derived  from  the  in- 
stitutions which  respected  the  single  brethren  and  the  single  sisters. — 
Having  formed  some  acquaintance  with  several  worthy  persons  in  this 
happy  town,  and  being  much  gratified  with  our  visit,  we  took  our 
leave  with  regret.  I  cannot  easily  forget  the  pleasing  impressions 
which  this  settlement  left  upon  my  mind.  The  grandeur  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  :  the  winding  course  of  its  adjacent  beautiful  river; 
and  the  serene,  enlivening  state  of  the  atmosphere;  joined  to  the 
modest  and  tranquil  appearance  of  the  inhabitants;  their  frequent 
and  devout  performance  of  Divine  worship:  and  their  unaffected 
politeness  and  good  humour:  are  sufficient  to  render  Bethlehem  a 
most  interesting  and  delightful  retreat.  To  the  calm  and  soothing 
virtues  of  life,  it  is,  certainly,  a  situation  peculiarly  favourable.  But 
Ihe  moral  excellences  connected  with  arduous  and  dignified  exer- 
tion, meet,  perhaps,  with  but  few  occasions  here  to  call  them  forth.' 

pp.  57,  8. 

In  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Murray  was  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  try  tbc  effect  of  a.  change  of  climate ;  and  as  he  found  him- 
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self  generally  better  when  the  weather  was  cold,  Yorkshire 
was  fixed  upon  as  his  Montpellier.  He  little  anticipated  that 
the  parting  with  his  friends  and  connexions,  of  which  he 
speaks  with  unaffected  feeling,  would,  as  regards  this  world, 
be  final ;  and  as  little  did  he  expect  that,  two  and  forty  years 
after,  without  regaining  bis  health,  he  should  die  in  the  village 
which  he  pitched  upon  for  his  residence,  a  valetudinarian  of 
eighty-one. 

Though  now  incapable  of  much  bodily  exercise,  Mr.  Murray 
retained  the  free  ana  active  exercise  of  his  mind,  and  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  tedium  and  irritability  which  bodily  in- 
firmities too  often  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful,  he  took  up  the  pen  as  an  author.  The  history  of  his 
first  publication  is  not  a  little  singular  and  characteristic. 

'  The  first  edition  of  this  book,  which  was  entitled,  "  The  Power 
of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  &c."  appeared  in  the  year  1787.  It  con- 
sisted of  only  five  hundred  copies ;  all  of  which  were  neatly  bound, 
and  distributed  at  my  own  expense.  I  sent  them  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  York  and  its  vicinity ;  and  accompanied  each  book  with 
an  anonymous  note  requesting  a  favourable  acceptance  of  it,  and 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  1  had  taken.  It  was  not  without  some 
hesitation,  that  I  adopted  so  singular  a  mode  of  distribution,  But, 
on  mature  reflection,  1  believed  it  to  be  more  eligible  than  any  other, 
for  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  view.  And  as  I  was  but  little  known' 
in  the  city,  and  the  work  was  anonymous,  I  perhaps  indulged  a  hope, 
that  the  author  might  not  be  recognised,  and  that  the  business  would 

fass  away,  without  much,  if  any,  reflection  upon  me.  At  any  rate, 
flattered  myself,  that  if  the  author  should  be  discovered,  the  good* 
ness  of  his  intentions  would  protect  him  from  the  severity  of  censure, 
even  by  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  consider  his  procedure 
as  rather  eccentric. 

'  I  soon  found  that  my  publication  was  well  received :  and  it  was 
not  lone  before  I  was  encouraged  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  work, 
in  London,  which  met  with  a  good  sale.  Several  other  impressions 
appeared  in  different  places.  When,  after  some  time,  a  sixtn  edition 
was  called  for,  I  was  induced  to  enlarge  the  book,  and  to  put  my 
name  to  it.  And  as  I  afterwards  found  that  it  continued  to  make  a 
favourable  progress,  I  conceived  that  if  the  copyright  were  assigned 
to  some  booksellers  of  extensive  business  and  influence,  it  would  be  * 
circulated  more  diffusively,  and  my  design  in  composing  it  be  Still 
more  effectually  answered.  Under  this  idea,  I  extended  the  work 
considerably  ;  made  some  improvements  in  the  language ;  and  then 
disposed  of  the  copyright,  without  any  pecuniary  recompense.  With 
this  plan,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The  demand 
for  the  book  has  far  exceeded  my  utmost  expectation  :  and  the  testi- 
monies of  approbation,  and  of  its  usefulness,  which  I  have  received, 
have  been  truly  gratifying ;  and  have  given  me  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  the  Author  of  my  being,  that  I  have  been  the  instrument,  even  in 
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•mall  decree,  of  disseminating  excitements  to  a  pious  and  virtuous 
>urse  of  life.'     pp.  85 — 7. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  undertaking  to  compile 
n  English  Grammar  were  these.  Some  oF  his  friends  Lid 
stablished  a  school  for  '  young  females'  at  York;  and  Mr. 
ilurray  strongly  recommended  that  the  study  of  the  English 
anguage  should  form  a  prominent  part  of  instruction.  The 
-oung  persons  employed  as  the  first  teachers  not  being  suf- 
icietitly  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  kindly  undertook  to  in- 
itruct  them  at  his  own  house  ;  and  for  their  use  he  made  some 
rktrictB  from  Blair,  Campbell,  and  other  writers,  which  after- 
viirds  formed  the  basis  of  the  Appendix  to  his  English  Gram- 
mar.    *  By  these  young  teachers,'  his  Biographer  states,  '  he 

was  much  importuned  to  write  an  English  Grammar  for  the 
'  benefit  of  their  pupils,  on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity,  clear- 
1  ness.  and  regular  gradation  which  he  had  pursued  in  his 
'  verbal  instructions.  With  these  requests,  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  the  superintendents  of  the  school  and  some  of  his 
other  friends,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  comply  ;  but,  in 
consenting  to  its  publication,  he  had  no  expectation  that  its 
use  would  extend  beyond  the  school  for  which  it  was  designed, 
or,  at  most,  two  or  three  others  conducted  also  by  his  friends. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1795.  A  second 
edition  was  speedily  called  for,  and  the  unexpected  demand 
induced  him  to  revise  and  enlarge  the  work.  It  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  the  Author  was  encouraged  to 
improve  and  extend  it  still  further  in  the  future  editions,  and 
to  support,  by  some  critical  discussions,  the  principles  upon 
which  many  of  its  positions  are  founded.  Soon  alter  the 
Grammar  had  been  published,  be  was  persuaded  to  compose  a 
volume  of  Exercises,  which,  together  with  the  Key,  appeared 
in  17!J7.  The  Abridgement  of  the  Grammar  was  published  in 
the  same  year.  The  unexpected  success  of  these  publications, 
together  with  the  beneficial  effect  upon  his  health  of  this  men- 
tal exercise,  induced  the  Author  to  follow  them  up  with  the 
English  Reader,  the  Introduction  to  the  Reader,  and  the 
Sequel.  In  1802,  Mr.  Murray  produced  the  "  Lecieur  Fran- 
"  cais,"  and  in  1807,  the  "  Introduction  au  Leetcur  1-rancaij ;" 
the  Spelling-book  was  published  in  1804. 

'  As  I  was  desirous/  says  Mr.  Murray,  '  that  my  publications 
should  have  a  circulation  as  extensive  as  1  could  procure  for  them, 
I  sold  the  copyrights  to  one  of  the  first  houses  in  London.  Then 
booksellers  had  it  in  their  power  to  spread  them  very  diffusively  ;  and 
they  have  done  it  perfectly  to  my  satisfaction.  They  gave  a  liberal 
price  for  the  books :  and  I  must  say  that,  in  all  our  transactions  to- 
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gether,  which  line  not  been  very  limited,  t  r  dewasaswJsiel. 
great  honour  ami  uprightness,  and  entirely  Jnu^i  my  conflife—H 
and  expectations.  I  have  great'  pleasure  in  knowing  that  the  per*  ■ 
chase  of  the  copyrights  has  proved  highly  advantageous  to  them :  awl'' 
though  k  has  turned  out  much  more  lucrative  than  was  at  first  cooV  * 
templated,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit.  Such  contract)  ! 
alwaya  have  in  them  aome  degree  of  basard;  -and  H  wn»  |Nwaawt  . 
that  thaae  might  have  been  attended  with  little  or  no  profit.*  -  '  *  I 

These  remarks  evince  a  rare  spirit  of  liberality,  tad-rot,  we,  r 
must  take  tbe  freedom  to  soy,  that  this  view  of  euca  tr— i  ' 
actions  is  not  more  liberal  than  just.  An  author  who  parts 
with  the  copyright  of  bia  work  for  a  fair  consideration,  and 
what  he  at  the  time  deems  a  sufficient  recompense,  is  apt  bjj 
feel  himself  injured,  not  to  say  defraude<  .  it',  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  publisher,  or  any  fortuitous  circumstances, .  the 
sale  far  exceeds  his  expectation.  The  small  sums  originally 
given  for  valuable  copyrights,  from  the  lime  of  Milton  down- 
ward*, forma  standing  topic  of  pathetic  complaint,  a  leading 
article  among  the  calamities  and  wrongs  of  auLhors.  The  hazard 
run  by  tbe  publisher,  the  capital  vested  in  the  publication  the: 
number  of  unsuccessful  adventures  which  are  to  be  sat  against 
a  fortunate  purchase,  are  of  course  overlooked  by  the  indi- ' 
vidual  anthor.  But  Mr,  Murray,  having  both  practised .  mi  a 
lawyer  and  traded  as  a  merchant,  took  the  proper  business  file 
view  of  the  transection.  With  no  view  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  bis  liberality,  but  simply  to  suggest  an  apology  for 
authors  less  happily  circumstanced,  we  must  add,  that  jaiih 
him,  pecuniary  considerations  were  not  an  object.  He  says 
himself:  ...i,.'. 

'My  views  in  writing  and  publishing  were  not  of  a  pwanahw*' ■"'.« 
nature.  My  great  object*  were,  to  be  instrumental  in  doing  a  liane 
good  to  others,  to  youth  in  particular,  and  to  give  my  mind  a-ratJeaal 
and  salutary  employment.  It  was,  I  believe,  my  earn  deterraraafiee, 
that  if  any  profits  should  arise  from  my  literary  labours,  I  —alii 
apply  them,  not  to  my  own  private  use,  br-  *-  -*—-*-*-» 


and  for  the  beriefit  of  others.  My  income  was  sufficient  tq^tisnport 
the  expenses  of  my  family ,  and  to  allow  of  a  little  to  spar*  i  sad  1 
had  not  any  children  to  provide  for.  There  was  consequently  no 
inducement  to  warrant  me  in  deviating  from  the  ilrtr  mint  inn  I  had 
made;  and  as  I  have  hitherto  adhered,  I  trust  I  ahafl  oantiaae finaa- 
fully  to  adhere  to  my  original  views  and  intentions.' 

The  concluding  letter  of  these  Memoirs  contain*  a  vary 
explicit  declaration  of  the  Author's  religions  sentiments:  we 
must  give  insertion  to  the  following  characteristic  paragraphs. 

*  In.  the  course  of  this  narrative,  I  have  occasionally  made  a  MP" 
ber  of  observations  on  serious  and  religious  subjects ;  a^d  they  ait 
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Um  deliberate  convict  Inns  of  my  understanding,  and  the  genuine 
feelings  of  my  heart.  But  I  must  not  be  understood,  as  at  all  i nti- 
ntating,  ihut  1  have  attained  ilie  virtues,  tlic  objects  lo  which  many 
of  these  observations  refer.  1  know  that  I  am,  indeed,  very  far  from 
such  an  attainment:  that  I  have  great  weaknesses,  and  many  imper- 
fections ;  and  that  they  are  all,  in  some  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  a  subtle  and  powerful  adversary.  ever  watchful  to  circumvent  and 
destroy.  I  lament  their  operation  and  effects;  but  I  trust  that,  by 
Divine  Grace,  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am,  and  I  shall  be,  enabled  to 
maintain  the  warfare  against  them  :  and  a  hope  lives  in  my  heart,  that, 
for  his  sake,  1  shall  finally  be  made  victorious  over  all  my  spiritual 
enemies- 

*  I  cannot  finish  these  Memoirs  of  my  life,  without  expressing  still 
nore  particularly,  my  sense  of  the  greatest  blessing  which  was  ever 
conferred  on  mankind.  I  mean,  the  redemption  from  sin,  and  the 
ttainmeni  of  a  happy  immortality,  by  the  atonement  and  interces- 
ion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Jesus  Christ.  I  contemplate  this 
ronderful  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  roan,  as  an  act  of  mercy  and 
enignity,  which  will  stimulate  the  gratitude  and  love,  the  obedience, 
raise,  and  adoration  of  the  redeemed,  through  ages  that  will  never 
nd.  This  high  dispensation  is,  in  every  respect,  adapted  to  our  c'on- 
liiioo,  as  frail  and  sinful  creatures.  In  surveying  our  offences  and 
m  per  lections,  it  prevents  despondence ;  directs  us  where  to  look  for 
eltef;  and  freely  offers  us,  if  we  are  truly  penitent,  and  believe  in 
Christ,  pardon  and  peace  ;  in  reflecting  on  our  religious  attainments, 
t  checks  presumption,  and  keeps  us  humble  :  and,  amidst  all  the  trials 
,nd  troublea  of  life,  it  cheers  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  merciful  de- 
iverauce,  and  of  being  soon  received  into  those  blissful  region*, 
where  we  shall  be  secured,  eternally  secured,  from  sin  and  sorrow; 
where  we  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Divine  presence,  and  unceasingly 
celebrate,  in  joyful  anthems,  the  praises  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
■he  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for  ever.  To  them  who  obtain  this 
glorious  and  happy  state,  all  the  afflictions  of  the  longest  and  most 
painful  life,  will  then  appear  to  have  been,  indeed,  light  and  momen- 
tary; as  a  drop  of  the  ocean,  .;  i  grain  of  sand  On  the  sea-shore, 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  their  felicity,  and  the  endless  ages  of 
its  continuance.'     pp.  128 — 30. 


In  addition  to  the  works  above  enumerated,  Mr.  Murray  ' 
subsequently  wrote  a  little  piece,  published  in  1817,  "  On  the 
"  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip-. 
"  tures ;"  and  be  edited  a  Selection  from  Bishop  Home's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms. 

Mr.  Murray  was  in  person  tall  and  well-formed ;   his  com- 

Elexion,  notwithstanding  his  infirm  health,  was  rather  ruddy  j- 
is  countenance  was  animated  with  a  strong  expression  of 
benevolence,  and  his  manner  was  very  gentle  and  persuasive.' 
Aa  his  infirmities  increased,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  ' 
even  of  an  airing  in  his  carriage,  and  for  many  years  before 
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bis  death,  he  wu  W  d  Hii 

a  physical  point  ot  m  v  •  ,...,.—.  o„~.  It  appear*  to 
hate  been  a  spinal  affectii  ;  wbicn  rebdtmil  him  scarcely  atje 
to  bear  bit  own  weight  let;  hit  mind  continued  clear  and 
sound,  and  in  hit  temper  he  exhibited  the  most  evemplarr 
meekness,  patience,  and  humility  to  Hie  very  last.  It  li» 
frequently,  says  his  Biographer,  been  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
'  how  a  person  could  support  entire  confine  men  t  to  the  hou«. 

*  and  even  to  one  seat,  during  many  years,  and  yet  present  to 

*  the  last  a  comfortable  stale  of  ealth,  evenness,  and  cneer- 
'  fulness  of  spirits,  and  surpris  r  vigour  .,('  mind.'  The  de- 
tails of  his  manner  of  t  «  day  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest. Religious  readi  i  .  mi  litatton*  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  became  inc  iy  accej  ible  to  him  ;  and  the  unde- 
cayed  warmth  of  ms  i  ctions  will  be  teen  from  the  few  ex- 
tracts from  his  private  papers  which  bare  b*  en  pi-eserved.  Or 
every  anniversary  of  his  marriage,  he  was  accustomed  latterly 
to  present  to  Mrs.  Murray  an  expression  of  congratulation  and 
affection  in  writing.    The  following  bears  date  1821  : 

*  This  day,  my  beloved  Hannah,  Is  the  fifty-fourth  sturfsarssfy  «f 
out  marriage.  At  this  late  period  of  flor  lives,  we  ttaMsttt/  <tir  nat 
course  of  nature,  look  Tor  a  much  longer  continuance  togtther.  Osr 
remaining  time  here  must  now  be  short.  Perhaps  «*■■  taw¥  s*''fc 
permitted  to  see  another  anniversary  of  our  union.  V  tsanMslMe 
the  case,  or  whenever  we  may  be  removed  from  th*  WsawsatyatsMl 
ntsy  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  he  graciously  pleased,  'tntnajthtta 
blessed  Redeemer,  to  give  us  an  Inheiitanee  fa  hit  boh  thsnt snsW 
kingdom ;  there  to  be  reunited  In  our  spirits,  and  Joyfhny  aatptojia  ■ 
.  in  thankigivings  and  praises,  and  the  most  devout  and  ataVwas  earvi- 
ees,  to  our  heavenly  rather  and  Hot   emer,  for  endless  a#ea I 

'  Whichever  of  us  may  be  the  anmver,  I  dope  that  tJMswfleaa- 
nesa  and  Mercy  will  be  near  to  support  that  soTvrm  ottdnr ea  sMjjrf 
trying  an  event,  and  to  produce  a  bumble,  reverent  ttasaataaaavitvi 
will  of  Heaven.  May  we  both,  my  leer  Hannah,  now  -when  tie 
curtains  of  the  night  are  soon,  or  1  re  long,1  to  be 
us,  be  more  and  mora  diligent  to  a  our  ca."' 
to  be  prepared  for  striking  our  a.  id  rami 
where,  sinful  and  unworthy  si  ,  I  hope, 
mercy  of  God  in  .  i  Cb  to  do  admittr- 
mitied,  we  shall  be  m      1 1  d  f  om  all 

from  all  sin,  temptation,       1  i  tion.'    pp.  16$  v*. 

*  It  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  feel/  be  writes,  '  that  tha  iQaWar  I 
*  live,  the  greater  it  my  regard  for  my  friends  and  anajtamMaane, 
'  and  my  desire  that  we  may  all  meet  in  a  better  -worlfV  Hb 
reflectioDs  on  hit  seventy-second  birth-day  are  Tery  etrihkf 
and  characteristic. 
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|  am  this  day  seventy-two  years  of  age.  How  many  preseiwa- 
i and  mercies  have  I  experienced  in  this  long  course  of  time! 
■  poorly  I  have  improved  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of  God 
*  !  What  has  been  the  design  oF  this  long  continuance  of  life, 
of  the  blessings  with  which  my  cup  has  rim  over?  Plainly,  that 
ghi  improve  these  mercies,  by  gratitude,  love,  and  obedience 
ly  great  Benefactor  ;  and  be  prepared  to  enter  into  his  holy  and 
iy  Kingdom,  there  to  glorify  and  serve  him  for  ever.  May  this 
:,y  joyful  experience,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
for  his  sake  !  I  know,  by  long  and  repeated  proofs  in  myself, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  of  myself  I  can 
milling  to  effect  my  salvation :  my  powers  are  all  inadequate  to 
great  end.  It  is  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  that  the  work  can 
ti t;t.ted.  May  I  ever  look  to  that,  and  pray  for  it,  and  finally 
erieace  it  to  work  in  me  a  most  comfortable  and  steadfast  hope, 
1  shall  be  made  one  of  those  holy  and  happy  beings,  who  shall 
ify,  adore,  praiae,  and  serve  Him,  for  evermore,  with  the  highest 
ree  of  love  and  gratitude,  that  their  enlarged  spirits  shall  then  be 
le  capable  of  exerting.' 

Preserve  me  from  all  vain  self-complacencies  ;  from  seeking  the 
tauses  of  men  ;  and  from  all  solicitude  about  what  they  may 
ik  or  say  of  me.  May  I  be  made  truly  humble,  and  of  a  meek 
quiet  spirit !  If  I  have  done  any  good  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
in  any  degree,  promoted  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  may  I 
=ignedly  give  him  all  the  glory;  attributing  nothing  to  myself,  and 
ing  comfort  only  from  the  reflection,  that  an  employment  in  his 
'ice,  affords  :in  evidence  that  his  mercy  is  towards  me,  that  I  am 
forsaken  by  Him,  and  that  he  is  training  me  for  an  inhabitant  of 
blessed  kingdom,  there  to  glorify  and  serve  my  God  and  Re- 
imer  for  ever."     pp.  167—169. 

En  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  he  attained  his  eighty-first 
it  ;  and  on  bis  birth-day,  he  appeared  so  well  and  cheerful, 
it  the  prospect  of  losing  him  seemed  as  remote  as  on  any 
ailar  occasion  during  many  preceding  years.  In  the  autumn 
d  winter  immediately  preceding  his  death,  he  appeared  im- 
ually  free  from  indisposition.  His  sight  and  hearing  were 
od ;  he  could  read  the  smallest  print  with  spectacles ;  and  his 
Mnory  was  remarkably  retentive.  His  hair  had  become  en- 
ely  white  ;  his  countenance  bespoke  age  and  feebleness,  but 
II  retained  an  expression  of  intelligence  and  sweetness.  On 
b  10th  of  January,  1(326,  Mr.  Murray  was  seized  with  a 
ght  paralytic  affection  in  his  left  hand,  but  it  was  of  short 
.ration.  On  the  13th  of  February,  he  had  a  return  of  the 
nib n ess,  which  again  speedily  yielded  to  friction.  In  the 
ening,  however,  he  was  seized  with  acute  pain  in  the  groin, 
companied  with  violent  sickness,  and  after  a  short  but  pain- 
I  illness,  endured  with  his  wonted  meekness,  on  the  16th  of 
:bruary,  he  expired. 
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Mr.  Mamy'f  income,  independently       the  profit  of  Hi 

publication*,  scarcely  exceeded  at  any  tu ore  or  six  hondrai 

pounda ;  but,  with  this  income  frugally  managed,  he  omintatnri 
bo  high  a  character  for  beneficence,  tbat  he  Vat  generally .•> 
teemed  rich*  The  profit*  derived  from  his  various  pribJicatioB*, 
and  which  he  uniformly  devoted  to  benevolent  ptirpoata,  it 
forded  him,  indeed,  a  considerable  fund  of  charity.*  He  wn 
a  sincere  and  enlightened  philanthropist,  and  took  a-  filth 
interest  in  the  success  of  various  public  institution*,  dpisjaasj 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  especially  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  African  Institution.  To  each  of  then 
institutions  he  bequeathed  £200,  and  to  seven  diffsnsrt  chari- 
table establishmente  at  York,  the  sum  of  £2fi.  eaehn.  Tfcereai- 
due  of  his  property,  after  the  decease  of  bis  wife,  hf  djreetei' 
to  be  vested  in  trustees  at  New  York,  sons  to  ftrhr  W*«P; 
neat  fund,  the  yearly  income  of  which  ia  to'  be  •appniytineu  is 
the  following  manner :—  '"'/.'* 

*  In  liberating  bls<  p>  b  who  sy  be  held  fat  ski  ut  i,  assarts; 
tb      when  freed,  ana  i         uesaendants,  or  the  oWeadsssj 

of  m  •    t>  «tior»  (  in  praatiog  .the  oh*- 

u         bdo  ii      mcuoni     men  of  North  Amerieat  fct  the  par- 

chwo  and  <  in  of  bo.       leaning  tb  promote  party  mist  virtsa, 

i       the      itnoiun  rsi  u  his  wish,  that  the  *  fMrirsf 

ue       n<  Minn,-wi      :      r     bert  latest  bbwsWJIW  ssW 

l     ,  v  form  a  i  part  of  these  beeasYt  east Js 

ii  mbsj  t         or  ™  ;       dBaciajitton,  >s  any  ssMsaMr  test 

am  jm      n  proper,  ee  who  are  at"-  feed  ehsaeasBsV 

In  his  conduct  and  conversation,  Mr.  Murray  conformed  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  wat 
an  ornament  ;  but,  though  attached  to  bit  own  sect,  his  catho- 
lic spirit  led  hint  to  regard  truly  religions  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination as  '  members  of  one  'chtuvli,  children  of*  one 
'  holy  and  blessed  family,  and  fellow-travi  :  >  to  a  heavenly 
'  country.'  |^|^____ 

The  extensive  circulation  of  bis  gjammtitic.il  works  in  Ame- 
rica was  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Murray's  feelings  ;  and 
without  underrating  their  value  and  usefulness  in  this  country, 
the  service  which  he  has  thus  rendered  to  American  literature 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  aa  the  moat  important  result  of  hu 
labours.      '  They   will  doubtless,'   remarks    his    Biographer, 

•  For  the  Grammar,  Exercises,  and- Key,  Mr.Mumnrn 
£700.;  for  the  Abridgement,  £100.  [  for  the  Reader,  * 
Introduction,  £750.;  for  the  LteHmr  Frmmeau  and  IMn 
A700.;  for  Uw  Spelling  Book, and  First  Book,  ./'MO.;  for  I 
lectio**  from  Home,  £100; 
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t$nd  in  no  small  degree  to  preserve  the  Anglo-American  lan- 
guage from  corruption,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  useless  in- 
novation/ 

Ap  interesting  portrait  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,,  the  profits 
fj  which,  the  Editor  states,  will  be  applied,  like  those  arising 
K»m  Mr.  Murray's  works,  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
urposes. 


i. 


*»• 


||H»1L  Lyra  Sacra :  Select  Extracts  from  the  Cathedral  Music  of 
'  Che  Church  of  England.  Adapted  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
^  '.Voices;  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  Piano-forte. 
•""By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowett,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Silk  Wilkmghhv. 
"Parts  1.  to  III.  7s.  6d.  each.    London.    1826. 

fa  FRIEND  of  ours,  on  putting  the  question  to  a  lady  of 
ff..  great  musical  taste,  whether  she  ever  played  sacred  music, 
sceived  for  answer,  that  she  did  not  possess  an  organ.  To 
erform  it  on  a  piano-forte,  was  deemed  out  of  the  question. 
Ilia  exctase  for  excluding  church  music  from  the  domestic 
Erefe,  and  for  neglecting  to  consecrate  the  powers  of  hand  and 
riSce  to  the  noblest  and  most  delightful  of  employments,  if 
ii/ncally  valid,  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  morally  satisfactory. 
Suggested,  however,  one  cause  of  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
tcrqd  music  among  us,  and  the  deterioration  of  our  psalmody. 
n&  piano -forte  is  an  exquisite  instrument,  capable  of  great 
athos  and  variety  of  expression,  but  its  distinguishing  excel- 
taeiea  are  distinctness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy.  Its  powers  are 
mited  and  ill  adapted  to  the  majestic  and  sustained  harmony 
F^Kat  Dr.  Crotch  styles  the  sublime  in  music,  being  best 
lifted  to  "the  ornamental  style.  Under  the  hand,  indeed,  of  a 
TOtch  or  a  Clementi,  it  is  capable  of  assuming  a  character  not 
s  oWn  ;  but  the  genuine  effect  of  some  of  the  finest  corapo- 
tlons  is  wholly  lost,  when  attempted  on  this  favourite  instru- 
ct by  ordinary  performers,  and  they  become  insipid  and 
iQDQtonous,  like  beautiful  poetry  in  a  bad  translation..  The 
chVersal  and  exclusive  adoption  of  this  instrument  has,  there- 
irfc,  necessarily  led  to  a  preference  for  a  corresponding  style  of 
knposition,  and  a  distaste  for  organ  music.  Brilliancy  of 
tfccbtion  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  merit  which  is  aimed  at 
f  thi  performer,  and  our  very  psalmody  has  become  secu- 
ffokl  in  accommodation  to  the  frivolity  of  modern  taste, 
toil  of  our  organists  live  by  teaching  the  piano-forte,  and 
Mftr  betray,  too  often,  by  their  touch  and  style  of  handling  the 
fered  instrument,  how  little  conversant  they  are  with  it* 
fbine  character.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  org*? 
has  sometimes  been  a  source  of  no  small  perplexity^  and 
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the  use  of  barrel  organs  in  our  churches  and  chapels  has  been 
gaining  ground.  We  cannot  but  lament  this.  As  lovers  of 
sacred  music,  though  we  are  by  no  means  so  fastidious  as  to 
decline  the  use  of  the  piano-forte  as  a  substitute  in  the  absence 
of  the  organ,  we  deplore  the  preference  so  generally  given  to  the 
modern  instrument,  which  is  indeed  better  fitted  for  purpose! 
of  display  and  hours  of  gayety,  but  must  preclude,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  cultivation  of  the  manlier  and  nobler  styles*  and  a 
relish  for  the  severer  graces  of  devotional  harmony. 

We  are  aware  that  many  persons  object  against  an  organ,  Hi 
not  being  an  instrument  fitted  for  tne  small  apartments  of 
modern  nouses;  and  we  are  not  insensjbjle' to  toe  advantage 
which  it  derives  from  the  accessories  of  echoing  aisle  and 
vaulted  roof,  when  placed  where  it  seems  wrbugnt  into  the 
building,  and  sounds  the  very  voice  of  the  architecture*  We 
too 

«  —love  the  high  embowed  roof 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light: 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthem  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  thro9  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.9 

Still,  we  would  no  more,  like  the  Papists,  confine  the  organ  to 
consecrated  edifices,  than  forbid  a  layman,  as  they  did,  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  organist,  or  to  lay  a  profape  hand  upon 
the  keys.  The  organ  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  range 
or  compass,  and  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  do- 
mestic devotion  or  of  lonely  solace.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
diversities  of  taste  and  ear ;  but  all  persons,  we  thiqk,  who 
are  susceptible  of  the  soothing  and  elevating  effect  of  sacred 
harmony,  will  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  there  are  se**o» 
at  which  the  two  instruments  are  felt  to  differ  as  widely  as 
the  soothing  converse  of  a  friend  from  the  brilliant '  imper* 
tinence  of  a  stranger.  An  organ  then  is  strictly  a  dfwntstiq 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  manly  instrument ;— not  aicta* 
sively  such,  for  our  painters  by  common  consent  assign  this, 
instrument  to  St.  Cecilia,  as  not  less  properly  belonging"  to 
her  than  the  lion  to  St.  Mark,  or  the  eagle  to  St.  John.  Audi 
we  should  deeply  regret  that  the  organ  were  altogether  rsr 
signed  by  the  Cecilias  or  Lucillas  of  our  own  country.  Yfej^ 
there  is,  perhaps,  something  in  the  semi-ecclesiastical  flba- 
ra^cter  of  the  organ,  that  readers  it  more  adapted  to  a 
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oe  band.  Organ  music,  moreover,  is  not  of  that,  kind  which  is 
opt  generally  relished  by  female  performers.  We  could  wish, 
d,  that  music  were  regarded  less  exclusively  as  a  drawing- 
accomplishment,  and  more  as  a  manly  acquisition;  because, 
S  arte  apt  to  think,  it  would  then  stand  a  better  chance  6f 
»ifig  cultivated  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  as  an  element  of 
liet  fire-side  enjoyment,  a  sweetener  of  domestic  intercourse, 
id  an  auxiliary  of  devotion. 

To  all  persons  who  view  music  in  this  light,  who  know  how 
.  one  it  without  abusing  it,  and  who  wish  to  enlarge  their 
squaintance  with    the  most  classical  compositions  of  our 
agfish  Composers,  the  publication  before  us  will  be  highly 
fceptable.    Mr.  Jowett  has  undertaken  to  supply  what  has 
g£  been  a  desideratum;  a  series  of  elegant  extracts  from  the 
fnous  collection  of  our  Cathedral  Music,  which  is  far  less 
merally  known  and  less  highly  appreciated  than  it  deserves 
be.    Foreigners,  to  whom  Handel  is  scarcely  known  save 
r  name,  affect  in  general  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a . 
ing  as  English  music ;  and  Englishmen  are  for  the  most  part 
arcely  better  aware  of  its  existence,  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
ir  popular  songs  and  English  operas.    Our  theatres,  which 
a,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  market  for  musical  talent,  exert 
the  same  time  a  most  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  state 
musical  science.    It  is  mortifying  and  distressing,  to  find 
ch  men  as  Battishill  and  Atwood  wasting  their  powers  as 
ooposers  upon  comic  operas  and    musical  entertainments, 
|ny  of  them  unsuccessful  pieces,  and  all  of  them  now  for- 
4$J*n*  .  Who  would  go  to  a  theatre  to  hear  good  music,  where 
Wan  entire  oratorio  of  Handel's  would  not  be  listened  to 
(ft  patience,  and  nothing  will  go  down  but  some  German 
iplty,  or  a  Grand  Selection  in  which  musical  and  moral  pro- 
uty  u*  &like  set  at  defiance  ?    Yet  are  the  theatres  the  main 
qptiQsef*  of  musical  patronage;  besides  which,  the  gains  of 
tticher  or  the  stipend  of  a  parochial  organist,  afford  the  only 
yard  of  musical  genius. 

We  confefes  we  feel  very  anxious  that  Mr.  Jowett  should 
set.with  the  encouragement  he  deserves  in  the  present  men- 
tions publication*  As  far  as  he  has  hitherto  proceeded,  he 
pmrs  to  have  executed  his  task  with  singular  judgement  and 
!$*'  •  ^!  ^°  not'  indeed,  perceive  that  he  has  followed  any 
r  or  order  in  his  selections :  he  has,  apparently,  studied 
TyqgrfetY ;  and  the  extracts  are  taken  indifferently  from  the 
_  ftf  of  pjaceased  and  living  composers.  Among  these,  in  the 
^.Numbers  already  published,  occur  the  names  of  Purcell, 
jfl^praft,  Rogers,  Boyce,  Blake,  Hague,  and  Nares,  of 
im,  Weldon,  Battishill,  Reynolds,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  King, 
lfot..XXVLN.S.  2U 
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Farrant,  Atwood,  and  Charles  Wesley.  With  I  lie  works  of 
some  of  these  composers,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  had  littlr 
previous  acquaintance ;  and  these  specimens  have  excited  a 
strong  desire  to  see  more.  Next  to  Parcel!,  the  most  wondw 
ful,  perhaps^  of  our  great  composers,  considering  his  eartf 
death  and  his  limited  advantages,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
rank  Weldon,  in  point  of  musical  fancy  and  real  genius.  Bis 
exquisite  anthem  on  the  cxxi"  Psalm,  if  not  the  most  sciea- 
tific  of  his  compositions,  forms  so  delightful  a.  commentary 
on  the  words,  and  is  at  once  so  soothing  and  ao  spirited 
that  it  must  be  a  favourite  with  all  who  know  it.  There  ns 
two  other  anthems  by  the  same  composer,,  of  a  sweetly  solsas 
and  plaintive  character.  Kent  is  too  generally  known  >by  hie 
popular  anthem,  '  Hear  my  Prayer,'  to  require  any  panegwit 
from  us.  Besides  that  beautiful  composition,  Mr.  Jowetivas 
inserted  two  others  of  equal  merit ;  an  anthem  on  the  xinft 
Psalm,  and  a  verse  and  hallelujah  from  Psalm  viii.  Onto  'tit. 
the  sweetest  pieces  in  the  collection  thus  far,  is  a  short  anthea\ 
by  Reynolds  from  Psalm  xxii :  the  duet  equals  in*  pathos  it, 
most  any  thing  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  chorus* 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  resignation  end  trast 
which  the  words  express.  The  compositions  of  Jenioaitfc. 
Clarke  are  always  distinguished  by  science  and  pathos  &**. 
very  short  piece  of  his,  from  Psalm  xviii.,  in  Part  I.,  dteiua*' 
to  be  pointed  out  as  at  once  touching  and  spirited.  Kiogb 
xxxivth  Psalm  gains  upon  us  by  repetition  :-  if  we  do  notes* 
ceive  ourselves,  it  breathes  the  sedate  cheerfulness  of  the 
psalm.  But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  characterixe  these 
positions  ;  and  of  Purcell's,  we  shall  venture  to  say  no 
except  that  the  more  Mr.  Jowett  gives  us,  the  bettek .'. 
who  does  not  feel  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  Ats  anthems,  lit 
may  safely  say,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  has  no  taosk 
in  his  soul, — though  he  may  have,  we  admit,  what  ir  trill 
better,  grace  and  melody  in  his  heart.  But  we  agree  WMtk  Mr. 
Jowett,  and  are  glad  to  shelter  ourselves  under  so  leepeotabb 
an  authority  in  expressing  such  an  opinion,  that  *  the  fiscally 

*  of  comprehending  and  enjoying  music,  is,  unqnetffanaM^ 
'  one  of  the  best  earthly  gifts  of  our  beneficent  GCeetar  to  bat 

*  intelligent  creatures.9 

'Yet,'  adds  the  Editor,  <  there  is  scarcely  any  gift  which 
more  idolatrously  abused  to  His  dishonour.    That  which  *~ 


ded  to  be  a  medium  of  glorifyii      Him;  that  which  ffareiahss  Sat 
choirs  of  Heaven  with  never-ending     ithems  of  adoration  — "  *■ — *■-■' 


giving ;  is  too  commonly  employed  oy  us  as  an  instrument  ef 

sensual  gratification.    He  has  M  opened  our  lips;"  but  u  ofcT  mouth" 
has  not  "  shewn  forth  his  praise." 
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1  It  may  almoa   be  i  d       i  of  this  apostasy,  that 

e  heathen  world,  with  all  tbeir  civilisation  and  leam- 

g,  were  never  enabled  to  make  f  i  cove  in  the  science  of 
sjsdc  In  Poetry,  in  Painting,  in  aculptu  in  Rhetoric,  they 
■y  be  acknowledged  to  hare  ap  roi  led  n  ,  not  nearer,  to 
vfection,  than   any  of  their  suco  the  I      y  of  the  Fino 

rtt.  But  in  the  knowledge  of  Ha  iy,  i  Oret  and  Romans 
ere  mere  children.     There  are,        eeu,  no  i  that,  the 

ea  of  Concord  ever  occurred  to  .  j       u  most, 

succession  of  octaves,  formed  tne  wH       ;xv       01  i  in 

usical  combinatif  n.     It  was  no    till .  heaveniy  vyun- 

ird  descended  upon  this  jarring  world,  it  o  to  Imitate 

id  to   express   those   principles  if  i  ii        which  the 

uepel    of  Christ  first  introduce        i  '  (  ery,  as  it  was 

eet,  began  ia  the  courts  of  the  i       '.  and  w«s  consecrated  to 

ie  honour  of  God ;  and  Christian  cm  s  re  toed  with  tones 
li  it'll  had  never  been  heard  in  hi  "I  never  enter 

Gothic  church,"  (such  is  the  si  oo       anon  oF  the  late  Rev. 

Icbard  Cecil  "without  feeling  mys  impressed  with  this  idea: 
tltbin  these  walls  has  been  rest  lea  for  centuries  by  successive 
jner j t ions  :  <  Thou  art  the  Kinj  Glory,  0  Christ  1* " 
*  Such  was  the  service  renderei-  Music,  and,  through  it,  to  the 
orahip  of  God,,  in  the  days  of  Or  ry  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
rom  that  time,  during  many  age*,  ,111181001  Harmony  retained  its 
ace,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  daily  services  of  the  Christian 
hurch ;  and  to  the  Church  we  must  still  look  for  the  fullest  speci- 
lens  of  its  power,  in  exciting,  directing,  and  controlling  the  various 
lections  of  the  soul.  In  the  present  day,  however,  there  U  too 
■uch  reason  to  fear,  lest  it  should  again  become  desecrated,  Vy  being 
nployed  merely  as  the  handmaid  to  amusement.  The  Editor  has 
Merved,  with  pain,  that  even  Christian  families  have  permitted  the 
traduction  of  strains,  whose  tendency  was  at  least  questionable, 
id  which  sometimes  even  transgressed  the  limits  of  purity  and  io- 
oeence.  He  would  fain  hope,  that  a  deficiency  of  materials  of  a 
tore  sacred  character,  in  the  form  most  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
as  been  one  main  cause  of  this  inconsistency.  He  trusts,  therefore, 
tat  the  attempt  to  supply  this  defect,  will  be  favourably  received  by 
very  well-wisher  of  the  Domestic  Choir.  His  object  is  to  tread  n> 
ie  steps  of  his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Latrobe,  whose  admirable  Col- 
!ciion  from  foreign  masters  has  already  pre-occupied  many  an  hour, 
bich  might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  indolence  or  dissipation. 
f,  by  adding  to  hit  larger  work,  a  few  Extracts  from  the  English 
!omp»sers,  the  Editor  may  but  succeed  in  raising  his  own  and  others* 
earts  towards  that  Heavenly  World,  in  which  "  holy  music"  and 
;  holy  love  '  are  represented  as  the  never-varying  employment  of 
l  just  men  made  perfect,"  he  will  consider  his  time  well  spent,  and 
ia  labours  more  than  rewarded.'    Pre/am. 

Such  U  the  object  which  the  Editor  has  had  at  heart,  and  we 
oubt  not  that  many  persona  will  feel  under  lasting  obliga,tiona 
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to  him  for  the  service  which  he  has  hereby  rendered  to  Chris- 
tian families,  and  for  the  fund  of  pure  enjoyment  which  be  bts 
provided.  We  hope  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed.  I 
Of  the  elegant  manner  in  which  the  work  is  got  up,  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  The  vocal  and  instnimental  parts  are  kept 
distinct.  In  the  former,  the  proper  counter  and  tenor  cliffs  are 
employed ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  G  cliff  is  used  throughout, 
so  that  a  performer  unaccustomed  to  the  other  cliffs,  or  to 
figured  basses,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  executing  any  passage, 
and  in  accompanying  in  three  or  four  parts.  .The  music  is  very 
correctly  printed,  and  great  pains  have  evidently  been  be- 
stowed in  the  arrangement  ot  the  whole.  In  some  instances, 
where  an  occasional  sharp  or  flat  has  been  introduced  in  a  pre- 
ceding bar,  a  natural  has  been  needlessly  interposed,  which 
may  perplex  an  unpractised  hand.  We  think  the  best  rule  is, 
to  consider  the  termination  of  the  bar  as  indicating  the  resto- 
ration of  the  note  to  its  natural  power,  unless  the  occasional 
sign  is  repeated ;  and  this  rule,  Mr.  Jowett  has  generally  ad- 
hered to.  In  the  case  of  short  extracts,  consisting  of  a  solo 
or  a  single  verse,  we  could  wish  that,  if  possible,  the  suc- 
ceeding piece  might  serve  as  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
Charles  Wesley's  exquisitely  beautiful  air,  '  My  soul  hath 
'  patiently  tarried,'  seems  to  require  such  a  sequel.  Mr. 
Jowett  has  inserted  a  very  beautiful  sanctus  by  Dr.  Hayes :  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  several  more  pieces  of  this  description, 
from  the  works  of  Gibbon,  Child,  Rogers,  and  other  standard 
composers.  But  we  may  safely  leave  the  task  of  selection  in 
the  Editor's  hands,  who  has  not  hitherto  printed  a  single  piece 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  displaced.  A  brief  account  of 
the  composers  from  whose  works  the  selection  is  made,  will, 
we  think,  be  an  acceptable  appendix  to  the  work:  it  would 
occupy  but  a  few  pages. 

Mr.  Jowett  has  intended  to  adapt  the  accompaniment  to 
either  the  organ  or  the  piano-forte ;  and  it  is  due  to~bimto 
state,  that  he  has  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  practicable.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  design  of  the  accompaniment 
is,  after  all,  to  support  and  guide  the  voice;'  and  where  the 
vocal  parts  are  properly  sustained,  the  instrument  will  be  of 
subordinate  importance.  Many  of  these  anthems  will  be 
found  to  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  when  accompanied  only  on 
the  piano-forte.  Some  certainly  require  the  organ,  in  order  to 
their  being  fully  appreciated  ;  and  we  must  caution  our  readers 
against  forming  their  judgement  of  the  beauties  of  any  of 
these  compositions,  from  hearing  them  performed  merely  on  the 
piano-forte.  To  one  who  has  Deen  accustomed  to  hear  them 
properly  performed  and  ably  supported,  they  will  recall,  how- 
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ever,  by   association,  when  played  on  the  latter  instrument, 
the  Cult  toned  Iran:  It  is  far  from  being  with  a  view  to 

deter  any  piano-forte  player  from  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
them,  that  we  have  thrown  out  the  above  remarks,  but  simply  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who 
may  not  hitherto  have  been  conversant  with  the  Style  and  cha- 
racter of  our  church  music.  We  must  repeat,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  vocal  music  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  kept 
in  view,  to  which  instrumental  music  is  meant  to  be  auxiliary 
and  subservient;  and  it  is  from  the  union  of  both,  when 
expressive  of  the  melody  of  the  heart  and  the  harmony 
of  social  communion,  that  the  true  enjoyment  of  music 
results.  '  Well  regulated  music,'  remarks  Bishop  Home,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  cl'h  Psalm,  '  if  ever  it  had  the  power 
"  of  calming  the  passions,  if  ever  it  enlivened  and  exalted  the 
affections  of  men  in  the  worship  of  God,  (purposes  for 
which  it  was  formerly  employed,)  doubtless  hath  still  the 
same  power,  and  can  still  afford  the  same  aids  to  devotion. 
When  the  beloved  disciple  was;  in  spirit,  admitted  into  the 
celestial  choir,  he  not  only  heard  them  '*  singing"  hymns  of 
praise,  but  he  heard  likewise  "the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
upon  their  harps."  (Rev.  xiv.  2).  And  why  that  which  saints 
are  represented  as  doing  in  heaven,  should  not  be  done,  ac- 
1  cording  t0  their  skill  and  ability,  by  saints  upon  earth  ;  or 
why  instrumental  music  should  be  abolished  as  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  vocal  music,  which  was  as  much  so,  should  be 
retained,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned.  Sacred  music; 
under  proper  regulations,  removes  the  hindrances  of  our  de- 
votion, cures  the  distraction  of  our  thoughts,  and  banishes 
weariness  from  our  minds.  It  adds  solemnity  to  the  public 
services,  raises  all  the  .'out.  passions  in  the  soul,  and 
causes  our  duty  to  become  our  delight.  "  Of  the  pleasures 
of  Heaven,"  says  the  eloquent  and  elegant  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  "  nothing  further  is  revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  con- 
sist in  the  practice  of  holy  music,  and  holy  love  ;  the  joint 
enjoyment  of  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of 
all  pious  souls,  to  endless  ages,"  It  may  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  better  method  of  combating  the  mischievous 
effects  flowing  from  the  effect  of  music,  than  by  applying  it 
to  its  true  and  proper  use.  If  the  worshippers  of  Baal  join 
in  a  chorus  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  idol,  the  servants 
of  Jehovah  should  drown  it,  by  one  that  is  stronger  and  more 
powerful,  in  praise  of  Him  who  made  Heaven  and  earth.  If 
the  men  of  the  world  rejoice  in  the  object  of  their  adoration, 
let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King.' 
We  laid  befo-e  our  readers,  some,  time  ago,  a  few  specimens 
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of  a  lyrical  version  of  the  Psalms.*.  Perhaps  we  cannot  dose 
this  article  more  appropriately  than  by  inserting  the  sacred 
lyric  to  which  the  preceding  commentary  relates;  and  we 
challenge  Mr.  Jowett  to  exercise  his  taste  and  skill  as  a  com- 
poser upon  the  theme. 

PSALM  CL. 

'  Praise  the  Lord. 
Praise  His  name  who  dwells  in  light : 

Praise  the  Lord  who  built  the  sky. 
Praise  Him  for  his  deeds  of  might : 

Praise  His  glorious  majesty. 
Swell  the  chorus  to  the  sound 

Of  the  trumpet's  thrilling  voice : 

Bid  harp  and  dulcimer  rejoice. 
And  timbrel  to  the  pipe  rebound. 
Nor  let  the  many-stringed  lute,  ' 

Or  pipe  of  many  reeds  be  mute. 
Let  the  cymbals  sweetly  ring. 
All  the  powers  of  music  bring : 
And  let"  every  breathing  thing 
Praise  the  Lord. 


Art.  III.  1.  Histoire  de  Napoleon,  The  History  of  Napoleon  sad 
the  Grand  Army  during  the  Year  1812.  By  General  die  Count 
de  Segur.    Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  908.    Paris,  1825v 

2.  Histoire  Militaire.  The  Military  History  of  the  Russian  Cam- 
paign in  1812.  By  Colonel  Boutourlin,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  861.    Paris,  182*. 

3.  Napoleon  et  la  Grande  Armee.  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army  in 
Russia ;  or  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Work  of  the  Count  de 
Segur.  By  General  Gourgaud,  formerly  First  Orderly  Officer 
and  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  574".    Paris,  1825. 

Tl  ISTORY  is  too  often  little  more  than  a  heavy  imposition 
-*"*-  on  credulity.  Even  in  the  absence  of  all  deliberate  in- 
tention to  deceive,  there  are  so  many  predisposing  causes  of 
mis-statement,  that  the  details  of  the  annalist  require  the  sever- 
est processes  of  investigation  before  they  can  be  received  as 
adequate  evidence  in  matters  of  importance.  Common-place 
as  this  observation  may  seem,  it  has  been  impressed  on  our 
minds  with  peculiar  force  by  the  examination  of  the  volumes 
before  us.    They  are  uncommonly  interesting ;  they  relate  to 
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sKehttt  of  extraordinary  character  and  magnitude ;  and  their 
slaim  to  reception  as  valid  testimony,  re  mforced  by  the  cir- 
twnatance,  that  they  contain  the  depositions,  not  merely  of 
•ontcmporaries,  but  of  eye- witnesses.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  advantages,  added  to  the  operation  of  the  obvi- 
ous motives  to  accuracy,  there  is  a  marked  variation  of  state- 
ment respecting  nearly  every  particular  on  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  them  to  differ.  Colonel  Boutourlin  tells  the  plainest  . 
tale.  He  writes  like  a  sensible  man  and  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier ;  but  he  is  a  Russian,  and,  moreover,  aid -de-camp  to  lh.e 
Emperor.  We  believe  hint  to  have  been  sincere  in  bis  pro- 
fessions of  impartiality ;  but  so  little  trustworthy  are  the  most 
honourable  intentions  in  cases  where  the  partialities  of  friend- 
ship or  patriotism  intervene,  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
statements- perfectly  absurd  and 'at  direct  variance  with  cir- 
cumstances and  results.  As  for  the  work  of  M.  It  General 
Comte  de  Hegur,  we  regard  it  as  a  military  document  of  far  in- 
ferior worth;  supplying,  indeed,  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
great  events  to  which  it  refers,  but  injured,  both  in  authenticity 
and  legitimate  effect,  by  a  perpetual  tendency  to  high  colour- 
ing, and  a  disposition  to  retail,  as  substantial  testimony,  the 
gossip  of  head  quarters  and  of  the  imperial  ante-chamber. 
General  Gourgaud  is  the  professed  critic  of  M.  de  Segur,  and 
most  assuredly  he  does  not  spare  the  lash.  He  contradicts  the 
unfortunate  Count  through  thick  and  thin;  bringing  into 
question,  not  only  the  correctness  of  his  details,  but  his  quali- 
fications as  a  narrator.  The  obvious  partiality  of  the  ex-aid- 
de  camp  has  an  extremely  unfavourable  effect  upon  Iris  book, 
which  betrays  throughout,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  a  determined 
and  systematic  Bonuparlist,  denying  or  explaining  away  every 
statement  thai  attributes  failure  or  fallibility  to  his  idol.  Still, 
it  contains  important  matter,  and  serves  aa  a  useful  and,effec-  , 
tive  commentary  on  the  frequently  vague,  and  occasionally  ex- 
travagant, narrative  of  the  Count  de  Segur.JLThe  latter  is 
described  as  unqualified  to  judge  either  of  the  policy  or  the 
military  character  of  his  master ;  and  as  substituting  for  history 
a  series  of  incorrect  recitals,  false  representations,  question- 
able anecdotes,  and  remarks  borrowed  from  writings  dictated 
by  personal  ill-will.  The  peculiar  nature  of  his  official  duty 
as  tnarechal  dtt  loglt,  gave  him  few  opportunities  of  engaging 
in  more  active  and  hazardous  service ;  nor  does  he  appear  at 
any  former  period  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  specific 
business  of  war, 

1  When  the  array  was  in  movement,  the  quarter-master  had  order* 
from  the  grand-marshal  of  the  palace  or  his  substitute,  to  precede, 
by  some  hours,  the  advance  of  the  imperial  bead-quarters ;  and  when 
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arrived  t*  the  prescribed  point,  to  superintend  the  arrangements  far 
the  accommodation  of  the  Emperor  and  his  suite.  This  duty  dis- 
charged, M.  de  Segur  might,  in  his  leisure  hours,  observe  what 
general  officers  ,visited  the  emperor's  quarters  ;  he  might  collect  the 
current  reports,  the  conjectures  hazarded  by  officers  going  and  re- 
turning, tne  conversations,  more  or  less  animated,  and  the  clamours, 
often  indiscreet,  of  the  guardroom,  or  of  the  officers  who  relieved 
themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  by  working  off  their  ill- 
humour  in  cross  criticisms  on  men  and  things.  Such  are  the  witnes- 
ses of  M.  de  Segur,  such  are  his  guarantees,  such  the  sources  of  his 
intelligence.9 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  all  this,  the  texture  of  the 
Count's  work  renders  sufficiently  apparent :  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  obvious  that  an  intelligent  man,  with  a  fair  portion  of 
military  knowledge,  both  elementary  and  practical,  would  find 
a  situation  like  that  assigned  to  M.  de  Segur,  extremely  favour* 
able  to  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  the  ascertainment  of  opi- 
nion. He  would  have  much  opportunity  of  mingling  in  actual 
service ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  nis  reviewer,  that  on  all  such  oc- 
casions he  wielded  the  '  sword  of  an  intrepid  soldier.9  His 
weak  point  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  anxiety  to  produce  effect, 
and  to  blend  with  the  full  and  clear  statement  of  main  and 
minor  facts,  the  interest  which  belongs  only  to  dramatic  and 
romantic  composition.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
our  advertence  to  these  circumstances,  because  the  work  in 
question  has  been  lauded  beyond  its  merits,  and  put  forward 
as  the  great  authority  by  which  all  other  accounts  of  the 
Russian  Campaign  are  henceforward  to  be  tried.  That  it  is 
highly  interesting — in  fact,  that  it  is  overcharged  with  interest 
— will  scarcely  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  sources  of  its  attractive- 
ness are  always  legitimate,  is  not  so  readily  to  be  granted.  It 
has,  however,  thrown  much  light  on  points  previously  invol- 
ved in  obscurity  ;  and  takeri  in  conjunction  with  the  criticisms 
of  Gourgaud  and  the  narrative  of  Boutourlin,  will  give  a  cor- 
rect and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  complicated  movements 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  that  signalized  this  eventful  cam- 
paign. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember  very  distinctly  the  sensation 
that  was  awakened  throughout  Europe,  by  the  first  approach 
of  the  Russian  armies,  under  Souvarof,  to  take  part  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  Their  fatalism,  their  desperate  valour,  the 
length  of  their  bayonets,  with  a  hundred  other  tremendous 
etceteras,  were  the  subject  of  joyful  or  fearful  anticipation  ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  French  soldiery,  with  all  their  valour, 
felt  unusual  apprehensions  for  the  result.  The  battles  of  Novi 
and  the  Trebbia  gave  formidable  illustration  of  the  real  cha- 
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of  the  Russian  army,  under  efficient  command;  and, 
altfecwgh  the  same  troops  in  Switzerland,  yielded  an  easy  yic- 
tbfy  to  Massena,  the- subsequent  events,  when  Souvarof  and 
Bagrathion  appeared  upon  the  scene,  proved  that  the  preced- 
ing reverses  were  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  imbecility  of 
Korsakoff  as  to  the  ability  of  the  French  commander.    The . 
next  display  of  Muscovite  tactics,  exhibited  no  signs  of  im- 
provement.   One  deed  of  desperate  valour,  achieved  by  Bag- 
nation,  attested  the  survival  ot  the  genius  of  Souvarof  in  his 
friend  and  pupil ;  but  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  with  the  utter  and 
ignominious  rout  of  the  allies,  cave  no  favourable  testimony  to 
the  skill  of  Koutousof.  The  Polish  campaigns,  which  followed, . 
in  1806  and  1807,  the  battle  of  Jena,  were  contested  with  a 
fierceness,  and,  apparently,  with  a  degree  of  ta)em%  that  at 
least  held  victory  in  ^suspense.    It  was  no  longer,  as  in  the 
Wars  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  hackneyed  and  almost  ri- 
diculous series  of  a  battle,  a  pursuit,  an  armistice,  a  disgrace- 
ful arid  debilitating  peace.    We  ceased  to  hear  of  corns  after 
dorps  laying  down  its  arms,  and  of  armies  escaping  only  after; 
passing  under  the  Caudine  Forks ;  there  was,  it  not  consum- 
mate generalship,  fighting  in  good  earnest;    and,  after  the 
tiatde  of  Friedland,  Napoleon  the  victorious  was  hot  less  eager 
for  peace,  than  was  Alexander  the  defeated.    The  treaty  of 
Tilsit  was;  however,  very  little  more  than  a  more  formal  truce, 
arid  its  arrangements  were  obviously  fraught  with  the  elements 
of  future  strife.     The  establishment  of  the  grand  dutcby  of 
Warsaw,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  threatening  occu- 
pation of  an  advanced  post,  where  the  materiel  of  invasipn 
might  be  in  constant  readiness,  and,  under  the  various  pre- 
texts'of  garrison  duty,  training,  and  parade,  a  powerful  body 
of  troops  be  kept  hovering  on  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of 
the  Russian  empire.    One  part  of  this  famous  treaty  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  by  England  of  Alexander's 
offered  mediation,  he  should  join  the  continental  coalition,  and 
enforce  against  her  the  excluding  decrees  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror.   The  following  curious  passage  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  virtuous  indignation  roused  to  a  flame  by  atrocities  which  \% 
immediately  hastens  to  imitate. 

'  While  Napoleon  was  striving  to  array  all  nations  against  England, 
.  the  British  Government  struck  against  Denmark  one  of  those  blows 
which  a  vulgar  policy  would  endeavour  to  justify,  but  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  reprobated  by  justice  and  morality,  the  only  bases  of  a 
sound  and  profitable  policy.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James  foresaw  with 
uneasiness  that  Napoleon,  accustomed  to  respect  treaties  only  as  it 
might  suit  his  convenience,  would  make  no  scruple  of  invading  Den- 
mark for  the  purpose  of  seizing  its  marine,  and  determined  on  an- 
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tlcrpating  his  purpose  by  securing  the  Danish  vessels.  A  formidable 
Euglishneeit  with  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men,  unex- 
pectedly presented  Itself  before  Copenhagen,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render or  the  Danish  fleet,  in  deposit  until  the  conclusion  of  a  mari- 
time peace.  Tne  Administration  at  first  rejected  this  singular  propo- 
sal with  indignation,  but  a  cruel  bombardment  having  reduced  to 
ashes  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  the  commandant  opened  the 
gates,  and  gave  up  the  fleet,  which  was  conveyed  to  England. 

*  Denmark  was  in  alliance  wkli  Russia.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
could  not,  of  course,  witness  with  indifference  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen ;  he  determined,  consequently,  on  an  immediate  rupture 
with  England,  and  to  close  his  ports  against  her  commerce.  But  this 
measure  would  have  been  illusory,  if  the  English  were  permitted  free 
access  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  belonging  to  Sweden.  This  latter 
power  was  therefore  summoned  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  England, 
and  to  adhere  to  the  continental  system.  Gustavus  the  fourth  having 
refused  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Russiaf  the  Emperor  Alexander 
declared  tear  against  him,  and  invaded  Finland.9  Boutourtin. 

This  is  admirable!  Tartuffe  himself  could  not  exhibit  a 
more  finished  sample  of  hypocrisy.    '  You,  the  unprincipled 

*  Government  of  England,  seised  the  Danish  fleet  by  fraud 
4  and  violence,  on  pretence  that  it  might  be  a  dangerous  in- 
'  8trument  in  the  bands  of  your  enemies ;  and  therefore  I, 

*  Alexander  the  magnanimous,  bearing  my  holy  protest  against 
'  so  nefarious  an  act,  will  seize  on  Finland,  because  my  ally, 
'  the  King  of  Sweden,  has  declined  compliance  with  my  im- 

*  perial  mandate,  enjoining  him  to  close  his  ports  against  the 

*  unhallowed  plunderers  of  Denmark.'  Why  this  is  the  very 
fable,  of  the  Fox,  the  Cat,  and  the  Spider  moralized.  England 
takes  the  Copenhagen  fleet,  Russia  takes  Finland,  Sweden 
takes  Norway, — all  pleading  necessity ;  all  deploring,  with 
sanctimonious  grimace,  the  sad  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  compelled  a  reluctant  departure  from  the  golden  rule ; 
and  each  professing  the  most  unqualified  abhorrence  of  bis 
neighbour's  lawless  violence.  Les  oattus  payent  V amende.  Poor 
Denmark  quitted  the  score.  To  punish  England  for  stealing 
the  Danish  fleet,  Russia  takes  Finland  from  Sweden ;  and  to 
indemnify  herself  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  Sweden,  with  the 
consent  of  Russia,  turns  round  upon  Denmark  and  strips  her 
of  Norway.  Nor  is  Colonel  Boutourlin  guiltless.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  seized  upon  a  kingdom,  but  he  has  falsified  history. 
He  says  nothing  of  the  grand  reason  assigned  by  England  for 
her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  were  too  little  to  the  credit  of  his  master,  to  permit 
even  allusion,  and  they  are  passed  over  without  the  slightest 
intimation,  of  their  existence.  We  are  not  defending  the  act 
in  question ;  we  would  that  the  Danish  campaign  of  Cathcart 
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and  Gambler  were  blotted  from  the  annals  of  our  country  ;  but 
when  knaves  begin  to  shake  theii"  heads  at  their  neighbour's 
knavery,  we  are  reminded  of  mora  than  one  pithy  adage,  re- 
commending silence  and  caution  to  the  owners  of  brittle 
dwellings  and  irritable  consciences. 

In  the  Austrian  war  of  1809)  the  Russians  took  part  with 
France  ;  but  their  operations  amounted  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  demonstration  on  the  Galician  frontier  of  Hnngary. 
This  apparent  amity  was,  however,  far  from  cordial.  Fresh 
causes  of  recrimination  were  occurring  incessantly ;  and  adit 
rect  violation,  in  l>  l<>,  of  the  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  by  the  in-  . 
corporation  of 'the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  with  the  French  empire, 
came  in  contemptuous  aggravation  of  previous  insults.  Still, 
the  policy  of  Alexander  was  pacific;  he  was  unprepared  for  a 
protracted  conflict ;  and  the  tremendous  energies  ot  his  mighty 
empire  were  not  as  yet  fully  known  even  to  their  own  autocrat. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  last,  especially  when  acta  of 
minor  but  positive  offence  were  passing  from  one  powerful  party 
to  another  of  not  inferior  strength  ;  and  after  various  manoeuvre* 
both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  armies  of  France  and  Russia 
were  arrayed  for  the  final  struggle.  < 

The  total  number  of  soldiers  at  the  command  of  the  French 
Emperor  is  stated  by  Boutonrlin  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
1.187,000  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  France  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  was  organised 
in  three  classes  for  the  home  defence  of  the  empire.  Of  the 
regulars,  the  greater  proportion  was,  of  course,  required  for  the 
various  services  of  garrisons  and  guards,  as  well  as  for  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  Spanish  war.  With  respect  to  the  posi- 
tive numbers  of  the  troops  actually  employed  in  the  grand 
campaign,  the  estimates  before  us  differ  considerably.  Bou- 
tourlin  gives  them,  including  the  corps  of  Augereau  m  Russia 
and  Poland,  at  625,000  men ;  Segur  reckons  them  at  480,000  ; 
while  Gourgaud  rates  them  at  325,900  effective.  The  average 
of  these  statements  would  give  about  400,000 ;  but,  from  all 
the  circumstances,  we  should  be  disposed  to  take  a  lower  sum 
'  as  a  fair  quotation,  and  to  consider  350,000  as  including  the 
whole  of  the  troops,  of  all  arms,  that  crossed  the  Niemen. 
We  cannot  so  clearly  make  out  the  numbers  on  the  other  side. 
Boutonrlin  gives  the  returns,  with  apparent  minuteness,  in 
battalions  and  squadrons ;  but  he  is  bo  palpably  desirous  of 
exhibiting  to  advantage  the  struggles  of  his  countrymen,  that 
we  cannot  implicitly  put  trust  in  him.  We  should,  however, 
imagine  that  the  Russian  effectives  were  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  on  the  principal  points,  when 
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the  different  engagements  took  place,  the  numerical  superiority 
was  with  the  invaded. 

M.  de  Segur  enters  into  large,  but  somewhat  suspicious  de- 
tails, in .  illustration  of  Napoleon's  perturbed  feelings  while 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  probable  event  of  a  Russian  war. 
His  wisest  counsellors  were  opposed  to  it.  Poniatowsky  him- 
self dissuaded  him  from  so  perilous  and  doubtful  an  enterprise. 
The  discussions  between  the  Emperor  and  his  confidants  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  animated,  and  assumed  an  aspect 
which  appeared  to  threaten  serious  divisions,  Caulaincourt, 
Duroc,  Daru,  Lbbau.  Rapp,  Lauriston,  and  sometimes  even  Ber- 
thier,  were  not  sparing  in  their  remonstrances,  nor  apprehen- 
sive of  enforcing  on  his  consideration,  the  honest  and  un- 
varnished truth. 

*  If  it  happened  to  irritate  him,  then  Duroc,  without  yielding,  took 
rtifuge  in  impossibility ;  Lobau  opposed  a  rude  resistance ;  Berthier 
mourned  and  retired  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  Caulaincourt  and  Dam, 
one  turning  pale,  the  other  reddening  with  anger,  repelled  the  Em- 
peror's vehemence ;  the  first  with  impetuous  tenacity,  and  the  second 
with  marked  and  cool  firmness*  These  animated  controversies,  how- 
ever, were  never  attended  by  injurious  results :  a  moment  afterwards, 
all  was  as  before,  without  any  other  effect  than  the  increased  esteem 
of  Napoleon,  in  return  for  the  noble  frankness  of  his  friends.9 

Segur. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  master  of  effect,  and  he  never  ma- 
naged better  in  this  way,  than  when  he  arranged  the  grand 
meeting  of  his  vassal  princes  at  Dresden,  previously  to  the 
opening  of  his   Russian  campaign.     There  was    something 
appalling  to  his  antagonist  in  the  contrast  of  his  own  unbroken 
solitude  with  the  array  of  monarchs  and  princes  that  crowded 
the  audience-chamber  of  their  almost  feudal  chieftain.    The 
alliance  was,  however,  more  shewy  than  solid;  it  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  dissolution ;  and  a  sharp- 
sighted  observer  might  have  detected  even  then,  amid  all  tne 
apparent  cordiality  of  that   mighty  confederation,  the  sure 
signs  of  its   utter  heartlessness.     Prussia  could  expect   its 
full  restoration,  as  a  power,  only  from  the  humiliation  of  her 
master ;  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  intriguer  Metternich, 
was  watching  with  cat-like  stealthiness  for  the  opportunity'  of 
regaining  power  and   influence,  rashly  ventured   and  pusil- 
lanimously  lost.    But  festivals  and  exhibitions  were  no  further 
to  the  taste  of  Napoleon,  than  as  they  might  tend  to  promote 
his  plans  of  aggrandisement,  and  he  soon  left  them  for  the 
scene  of  more  important  action. 

*  From  Koenigsberg  to  Gumbinen,  Napoleon  reviewed  several  of 
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hi*  armies,  addressing  his  soldier*  with  a  brusque  and  open  gxyety  : 
knowing  well  that  with  those  simple  and  hardy  men,  bluntness  is  Frank- 
ness;  rudeness,  energy :  haughtiness,  majesty,  and  that  the  graces 
and  delicacies  of  our  saiont  are,  in  their  eyes,  weakness  and  pusil- 
lanimity; that  they  are  to  them  like  a  foreign  language  which  they 
cannot  comprehend,  and  of  which  the  accent  appears  ridiculous. 

*  According  to  his  custom,  he  walks  along  the  ranks.  He  has  a 
perfect  recollection  of  the  campaigns  in  which  the  respective  regi- 
ments have  been  engaged.  He  stops  before  the  oldest  soldiers ;  he 
reminds  one,  with  a  familiar  caress,  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
another  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  ofFriedland.  And  the 
veteran,  supposing  himself  personally  recognised  by  his  emperor, 
draws  himself  up  proudly  among  his  younger  comrades,  who  look  on 
him  with  envy* 

1  Napoleon  passes  on ;  he  does  not  neglect  the  youngest ;  he  seems 

'  interested  iu  their  most  minute  concerns;  their  least  wants  are  known 

to  him  ;  he  interrogates  them.    Do  their  captains  take  care  of  them  J 

Is  their  pay  regularly  discharged  ?    Is  their  outfit  complete  t    He 

examines  knapsacks. 

'  At  length  he  takes  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment  There 
lie  inquires  respecting  the  vacancies,  and  asks,  so  that  all  may  hear, 
who  are  the  worthiest  to  fill  diem  up.  He  calls  to  him  those  who  are 
pointed  out,  and  questions  them.  How  many  years  of  service  1  What 
campaigns?  What  wounds  J  What  instances  of  bravery  ?  He  then 
gives  them  their  appointments,  and  instals  them  immediately  and ' " 
his  own  presence,  directing  the  proper  ceremonial.  All  this 
the  soldiers;  they  observe 'to  each  other,  that  this  great 
who  looks  on  nations  in  the  mass,  busies  himself  with  the 
details  connected  with  themselves,  and  that  they  are  hit  oldest  and 
fats  most  cherished  family  1  It  is  thus  that  he  inspires  them  with  the 
love  of  war,  of  glory,  and  of  himself.*     Segur. 

■■  These  details  are  invaluable  as  illustrations  of  Hapokon'* 
habits  of  command.  They  fully  account  for  his  popularity, 
and  for  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  his  soldiers.  Their  Ftw 
I'£mmreur  was  not  merely  the  shont  of  anticipated  victory,  nor 
the  cheering  of  a  favourite  general ;  it  was  a  welcome  to  a  per- 
sonal friend,  an  expression  of  entire  devotedness  to  the.  man 
who  cared  for  the  wants  of  his  meanest  follower,  to  the  leader 
who  Bought  out  merit  for  horiour  and  reward,  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  his  army. 

The  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
easy  accessibility  t  and  it  is  an  opinion  common  eves  among 
military  men,  that  a  narrow  frontier  is  the  moat  advantageous 
for  defence.  This  can  he  true  only  in  a  restricted  sense;  nod; 
where- the  depth  of  the  country  to  be  defended  is  in  proportion; 
to  the  extent  of  what  we  shall  take  leave  to  call  its  land*board; 
is  wholly  incorrect.  If  a  single  battle  were- to  decide  the  fete 
of  a  realm,  or  if  the  whole  affair  was  confined  to  the  attack 
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and  maintenance  of  a  single  post,  the  sentiment  might  be 
tenable ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  oe  more  easy  to  turn  any  given 
point  on  an  extensive  line,  than  to  storm  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  or  to  carry  by  assault  the  entrenchments  of  Alenquer. 
But  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the  est" 
imate  of  this  matter,  since  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
roads  and  marches,  but  of  manoeuvres  and  campaigns.  There 
is  a  defending  army  to  be  disposed  of;  and  though  it  mi^ht 
be  comparatively  easy  to  give  it  the  slip,  it  would  not  be  quite 
so  safe  to  leave  it  in  the  rear.  A  narrow  frontier,  when  once 
in  possession  of  the  assailant,  becomes  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  country  attacked,  than  it  was  advantageous  while  unbroken ; 
while  a  protracted  and  varied  demonstration  affords  choice  of 
positions,  deep,  and  consequently  excellent,  lines  of  operation 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  facilities  of  manceuvring  on  the 
enemy's  flanks.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to 
Russia  ;  and  it  was  through  the  ignorance  of  her  generals,  ott 
this  head,  that  the  enormous  blunder  was  committed,  of  break- 
ing the  defensive  force  into  separate  armies,  and  disseminating 
it  along  an  interminable  line,  instead  of  collecting  it  in  a 
strong  and  central  position.  Although  no  fewer  than  four  main 
routes  of  advance  presented  themselves,  there  was  but  one 
that  afforded  a  free  and  unhazardous  access ;  the  others  were 
liable  to  casualties  and  uncertainties  which  threw  the  chances 
of  success  too  decidedly  into  the  scale  of  defence,  to  permit 
their  occupation  by  a  sagacious  invader.  Marshes,  forests, 
intersecting  rivers  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  otherwise  vul- 
nerable points;  and  instead  of  separating  the  main  body  of 
Barclay  ae  Tolly  from  the  subordinate  corps  of  Bagration,  and 
the  minor  divisions  which  kept  up  their  communication,  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  brigades  of  observation, 
should  have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilna. 
Their  antagonist  was  too  keen-sighted,  as  well  as  too  prompt 
and  determined  in  his  movements,  to  leave  this  blunder  unchas- 
tised ;  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  their  cantonments,  threw 
them  into  irremediable  confusion,  and  drove  them  back  on  their 
second  line  of  defence  without  a  battle. 

A  second  error  consisted  in  the  choice  of  a  line  of  retreat. 
The  entrenchments  of  Drissa,  on  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
tire, were  so  placed  as  to  cover  Petersburgh  and  the  north- 
western provinces,  leaving  Smolensk  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
the  south  at  the  invader's  mercy.  This  false  manceuvre  was 
rectified  with  some  difficulty,  but  its  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  was  not  a  little  injurious. 

The  passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  French  army  was  the  first 
act  of  direct  hostility.    M.  de  Segur  affirms,  that  Napoleon 
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reconnoitred  the  banks  of  the  river  by  night  and  without  dis- 
guise. General  Gourgaud -asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
took  the  cap  and  mantle  of  a  Polish  hussar,  and  made  the 
recomtoisfuice  in  the  day  time,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason, 
that  in  the  night  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see.  Three 
bridges  having  been  thrown  across,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  June,  the  French  army,  which  had  passed  the  night  in* 
bivouac,  commenced  the  passage. 

*  Three  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  on  the  most  conspicuous 
elevation,  stood  the  Emperor's  tent.  Around  it,  the  hills,  their  de- 
clivities, and  the  valleys,  were  covered  with  men  and  horses.  As 
soon  as  the  earth  had  presented  to  the  sun  all  these  moveable  masses, 
arrayed  in  glittering  arms,  the  signal  was  given,  and  immediately 
this  multitude  b£gan  to  glide  away  in  three  columns,  towards  the 
three  bridges.  They  were  seen  winding  down  the  short  space  which 
separated  them  from  the  Niemen;  and  as  they  reached  the  three 
passages,  filing  off  by  sections,  they  entered  on  that  foreign  soil,  which 
they  were  first  to  devastate,  and  then  to  cover  with  their  mighty 
wreck.'    Segur. 

General  Gourgaud  is  excessively  angry  with  M.  de  Segur  for 
saying,  that  Napoleon  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  considera- 
ble languor,  and  talks  with  much  energy  of  the  campaigns  in 
which  he  had  sustained,  without  inconvenience,  the  heats  of 
Italy  and  the  sun  of  Syria ;  just  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  in  vigorous  health  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
ordered at  another.  The  General's  facts  are  valuable,  but  his 
comments  too  frequently  exhibit  the  signs  of  absurd  and  petu- 
lant prejudice.  M.  de  Segur  assigns  to  the  irritability  of 
bodily  exhaustion,  much  of  the  urgency  with  which  the  Emperor 
hurried  on  his  army.  Possibly  he  may  be  right ;  but,  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  the  effects  were  most  injurious.  The  com- 
missariat was  completely  left  behind ;  pillage  was  the  only  re- 
source, and  it  was  unsparingly  and  improvidently  employed. 
The  administrative  talents  of  Marshal  Davoust  and  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Italy  (Eugene  Beauharnois)  exempted  their  divisions 
from  much  of  the  suffering  endured  by  the  other  corps  :  but  all 
were  miserably  harassed,  and  an  immense  number  of  stragglers 
carried  devastation  in  every  direction.  The  first  marches  were 
auguries  of  disaster.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  horses, 
which  were  fed  on  green  rye,  died  by  thousands;  dysentery 
began  its  ravages,  and  the  hospitals  of  Wilna  were  filled  witn 
the  sick.  Still,  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  those  of  a  master, 
bold,  sagacious,  and  successful ;  and  the  distress  that  ensued  is 
not  to  be  charged  on  him,  but  on  his  negligent  subordinates. 
The  following  important  explanations  of  the  system  of  com* 
mand,  are  given  by  General  Gourgaud  in  immediate  application 
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to  the  battle  of  Borodino  ;  but,  as  they  are,  mutatis  mutandis 
equally  illustrative  of  the  general  administration  of  an  army, 
we  shall  insert  them  here  in  elucidation  of  the  events  just  re- 
ferred to,  as  well  as  to  shew  that,  although  the  succesn  of  hi* 
first  movements  was  due  to  the  arrangements  of  Napoleon,  the 
casualties  which  attended  their  execution  were  not  within  his 
responsibility. 


*  In  an  army,  consisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
it  is  impossible  for  a  general-io-chief  to  follow  exactly  all  the  n 
meats  from  the  right  to  the  left.  With  a  view  to  this,  a  similar  army 
is  divided  into  corps,  which  are  themselves  subdivided  into  divisions 
and  brigades ;  each  division  is  so  organised  as  to  be  able  to  manoeuvre 
independently,  and  to  be  complete  in  itself.  The  general-in-cbief  is 
the  soul  of  this  army.  The  commanders  of  corps  are  to  carry  into 
execution  the  prescribed  dispositions  in  such  a  war  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  the  localities  and  to  his  position.  Unity  of  action  »  not  ob- 
tained .  by  making  every  thing  depend  on  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
chief,  employing  liia  generals  only  as  instruments.  If  it  were  thus, 
an  army  should  never  comprise  more  than  six  thousand  men ;  and 
besides,  the  different  leaders  navina  to  decide  for  themselves  in  such 
movements  as  might  be  called  for  by  circumstances,  the  first  in  com- 
mand would  still  be  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  their  faults.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  commander  of  an  army  of  a  bun* 
dred  thousand  men  snould  maintain  the  constant  inspection  of  his 
line,  without  any  dependence  on  the  generals  under  his  orders, 

'  On  the  contrary,  in  a  battle,  he  depends  on  all ;  for  the  original 
order  may  be  modified  and  even  changed  according  to  circumstances, 
from  the  general  to  the  colonel,  or  the  captain  of  artillery,  who  does 
not  wait  for  orders  to  place  his  cannon,  to  deploy,  or  to  advance  a  few 
paces  for  the  occupation  of  a  position.  In  met,  it  may  be  said  that* 
in  a  battle,  every  one  commands,  down  to  the  corporal  who  is  de- 
tached with  a  few  sharpshooters  to  examine  a  bridge  or  a  defile.9 


Napoleon's  rapid  advance  had  the  expected  effect  in  sepa- 
rating the  different  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  and  placing  them 
in  extreme  jeopardy.  The  division  of  DoctorofF,  in  fact,  es- 
caped with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  and  Bagration,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  enveloped  by  two  rivers  and  two  armies,  owed 
his  extrication  partly,  indeed,  to  his  own  energy,  but  chiefly  to 
the  misconduct  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity for  displacing  him,  and  employing  Davoust.  As  it  was, 
the  Georgian  Prince  required  all  his  activity  and  determination. 
He  was  compelled  repeatedly  to  change  his  line  of  march,  and 
could  only  rejoin  the  main  army  at  Smolensk,  after  the  loss  of 
a  battle,  and  the  casualties  attendant  on  forced  marches  over 
unfavourable  ground.  It  was  well  for  him  that  Napoleon  com* 
manded  elsewhere ;  in  fact,  it  was  well  for  Russia,  aince,  if  he 
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IMlliI  have  pa  1  from  place  to  piac*  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
berth  Bagration  and  Tomasof  would,  m  all  probability,  hard 
bee*  forded  to  surrender.  It  was  a  shrewd  recommendation  of 
ftfrpttau,  wbo,  when  consulted  by  the  allied  powers  &s  to  the 
tositoethod  of  assailing  Napoleon,  replied — •  Fight  him  where** 
'  ever  he  may  happen  not  to  be/ 

The  battle  of  Mohilef,  or  Soultanowka*  fought  on  the  11th 
of  July,  was,  however,  Extremely  creditable  to  the  tactical 
■kiH  of  Mondial  Davoust.  He  forestalled  Bagration,  who  was 
in  rapid  march  for  the  important  point  of  Mobilef,  and  6ceu~ 
pied  the  advanced  ground  of  Soultanowka,  where  he  awaited 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  the  attack  of  the  Russians  with  at 
learnt  doable  that  number.  Aware  of  the  enemy's  propensity 
t^  take  the  bull  by  the  hofns,  he  hazarded  something  by  taking 
op  a  position,  strong  in  front  and  unassailable  on  the  left,  but 
on  the  right  extremely  weak  and  liable  to  be  outflanked  and 
taken  in  reverse,  by  simply  turning  a  wood  that  appeared  tcr 
cover  it.  This  defeot  was  remedied  by  a  highly  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  his  cavalry  and  reserves,  on  favourable  ground,  hi 
» sort  of  echelon  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Mohilef  to' 
Boultanowka.  As  he  bad  calculated,  the  Russians  attacked* 
him  in*  front,  and  after  a  series  of  murderous  assaults,  were  ob- 
liged to  desist,  without  once  attempting  the  easy  and  decisive 
manoeuvre  that  must  have  compelled  Davoust  to  fall  back  on 
Mobilef,  and  possibly  even  to  abandon  that  central  and  impor- 
tant city.  In  his  account  of  these  operations,  Colonel  Boutout- 
Itn  betrays  extreme  partiality.  He  admits  that  the  apnrehen* 
sioasof  Davoust  for  his  right  were  well  founded,  ana  that  a 
secceasful  attack  in  that  direction  would  have  cut  off  his  cen- 
tre and  left  from  Mohilef,  and  driven  them  into  the  Dnieper  j' 
but  be  imputes  no  defect  of  skill  to  the  generals  who  neglected 
that  decisive  evolution.  In  his  enumeration  of  the  numbers  on 
either  side,  he  gives  a  commanding  superiority  to  the  French, 
ajtbouoh  the  very  fact  that,  under  circumstances  imperiously 
demanding  offensive  operations,  Davoust,an  enterprising  officer, 
placed  himself  at  disadvantage  in  a  defensive  attitude,  is  a  de- 
cisive contradiction  to  his  statement.  And  though  his  own 
narrative  shews  that  the  loss  of  the- Russians  must  have  been 
both  oerapwftivety  and  positively  enormous,  he  makeB  it  less 
than  (h«i  of  the  French. 

'  The  woods  which  surround  the  village  (Soultanowka)  leave  no 
pSSMpst*  the  bridge,  but  by  the  high  road,  enfiladed  bjr  a  battery 
railed  by  the  enemy.  The  Russians  bore  down  upon  it,  notwith- 
standing, in  admirable  order ;  but,  crushed  by  the  shower  of  balls  and 
pppe  which  the  en^-^y  poured  upon  them,  they  were  never  able  tor* 
carry  (he  bridge .' 
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'  The  Russians  renewed  their  attacks  with  as  little  success  as  below 
la  vain  do  the  generals  Raeffekoi  and  Wassilozikof  dismount  and  rasfc 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  column;  the  troops,  animated  by  their 
presence,  make  new  efforts  to  clear  the  defile ;  but  they  are  agsn 
neutralised  by  the  immense  superiority  given  to  the  enemy  fay  his 
advantageous  position.  The  Russian  regiments,  compelled  to  remain 
on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  remain  nevertheless  exposed  to  a  most 
terrible  fire  without  receding  a  single  step.*    Bouiomsm. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  these  admissions,  nor  was  there 
any  countervailing  advantage  to  turn  or  even  to  equalize  the 
balance  of  slaughter ;  yet  the  Russian  Colonel,  in  toe  lace  of 
his  own' statements,  has  the  assurance  to  tell  his  readers,  that 
the  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  nearly  3,600,  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  500  prisoners,  while  the  defeated  had  only 
about  3000  men  hors  de  combat,  300  prisoners  included. 

In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  was  at  Wilna,  occupied  in  de- 
tails of  civil,  military,  and  political  administration.  The 
twenty  days  which  elapsed  during  his  stay,  seem  to  have  been 
considered  by  some  of  his  officers  as  an  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious waste  of  time ;  and  the  delay  was  ascribed,  not  to  any 
specific  motive,  but  to  the  languor  and  debility,  of  a  failing 
constitution,  oppressed  by  a  burning  sun,  and  relaxed  by  a 
frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  rendered  necessary  by  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  strangury.  He  did  not  leave  Wilna  till 
the  6th  of  July,  and  his  first  movements  were  directed  upon 
Vitepsk,  which  he  expected  to  reach  before  the  Russians,  who 
had  abandoned  their  camp  at  Drissa,  and  were  marching  upon 
that  point.  He  was  anticipated ;  the  enemy  had  not  only  taken 
possession  of  the  city,  but  were  occupying,  in  great  force,,  the 
defiles  which  covered  the  approaches  from  the  south.  The 
French  Emperor  having  reached  the  Diina  at  Besienkowicsi, 
and  re-established  the  bridge,  burnt  by  the  retreating  Russians, 
made  that  town  his  head- quarters. 

«  His  armies  were  arriving  by  the  northern  and  western  roads.  The 
prescribed  movements  had  been  executed  with  so  much  precision, 
that  all  those  corps,  having  left  the  Niemen  at  various  periods,  and 
by  different  routes,  in  spite  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  after  a  month's 
separation,  and  at  a  hundred  leagues  from  their  point  of  departure, 
found  themselves  re-united  at  Beszenkowicxi,  where  ,they  arrived  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour. 

*  Consequently  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  ;  numerous  columns 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  presented  themselves  on  all  sides; 
they  disputed  the  passage  with  each  other ;  every  one,  irritated  by 
fatigue  and  hunger,  was  impatient  to  reach  his  destination.  At  tht 
same  time,  the  streets  were  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of  orderlies,  stsf 
officers,  valets,  saddle-horses  and  baggage.    They  hurried  tumubo* 
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f^^rim  all  di  Eons,  some  seeking  food,  others  forage,  other* 
ft0jfa  lodgings :  they  crossed,  jostled,  end  the  number  increasing 
BfttlWiioitaot,  at  length  eVery  thing  was  in  complete  confusion. 
r^iUsre,  aides*de-camp,  the  bearers  of  urgent  orders,  vainly  strive 
taenia*  passage;  the  soldiers  are  deaf  to  their  admonitions,  even' 
tft£n«r*mlertf ;  yonder  arte  quarrels*  clamours,  mingled  with  the  roll 
~  ws*  the  swearing  of  carters,  the  noise  of  tumbrils  and  can- 
the  vociferated  orders  of  thetsAcers^  and  with  tattles  between 
.#ho  are  forcing  their  way  iote  houses,  and  those,  who  having 
Ml$n  possession,  are  defending, 

- ^'At-lwn,  before  midnight,  all  these  masse**  which  had  almost  be- 
otM  confounded  with- each  other,  became  disentangled  s  the  troops 
daiftod  ta  the  direction  of  Astrowno;  and  in  Besaenkowicsi'the  tno*t 
|nfbusMlstknca  succeeded  to  this  appalling  tumult? 

^We  tnW  flow  turn  to  General  Gourgaud.  Be  contends  vi- 
gorously for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sojourn  at  Wilna, 
udfrl  the  result  of  the  operations  against  Bagratton  should  be 
a8tertairi«di ^and  denies  the  Af&ttned  Indisposition  of  Napoleon. 
Itfa  not,  however,  for  this  that  ire  have  now  recurred  to  his 
vtfmike,  but  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  following  very 
itftfefetffrrg  details  of  the  Emperor's  mode  of  life  when  engaged 
infective  Warfare. 

.  fufht  activity  of  his  military  life  was  regulated  by  the  general  ope* 
rfffemv  Habitually,  he  accompanied  the  arm?  on  horseback,  when 
i^>WM  near  the  eueroy.  When  it  was.  engaged  in  great  manoeuvres, 
apq  ibe  operations  took  place  at  considerable  distances,  he  waited 
until  the  divisions  which  were  in  march  should  reach  their  assigned 
pbsitibns.  During  that  period  he  was  at  head-quarters.  There,  he 
attended  to  the  internal  administration  of  France,  and  answered  the 
rttafctt  Which  were  daily  forwarded  to  him  from  Paris  by  his  ministers ; 
fit  he  governed  his  empire  at  the  same  time  that  he  directed  his 
army.  Economical  of  his  time,  he  calculated  the  period  of  his  de- 
parture in  suph  a  way  as  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  his  divisions, 
as  the  moment  when  his  presence  became  necessary*  He  then  tra- 
velled rapidly  in  hid  Carriage ;  but  he  was  not  idle  during  the  journey. 
Efe  btMed  himself  in  reading  his  despatches,  and,  most  frequently, 
re&fo&  the  reports  of  his  generals,  and  immediately  sent  off  his  ire- 
pWi,'  FJJtifettes  from  Paris  were  often  brought  to  him  at  the  same. 
tmie.:  A  lamp,'  attached  to  the  back  of  his  carriage,  gave  him  light 
dtrVfag  hti  night  journeys,  and  enabled  him  to  transact  business  as  if 
faM^  had 'been  id  hi^  cabinet.  His  aides-de-camp  and  orderlies  rode. 
dose  at  hand,  and  a  brigade  of  his  saddle-horses  followed  with  the 
escort.9 

•  •  •  ♦  * 

**  Such  was  the  privileged  organization  of  this  man  extraordinary  in 
aflf  respects,  that  he  could  sleep  for  an  hour,  be  awakened  by  an 
order  to  be  given,  fall  asleep  again,  be  roused  anew,  without  sufFer- 
irig  either  in  his  rest  or  health.    Six  hours  of  sleep  sufficed  him, 

2xe 
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whether  ha  took  them  successively,  or  whether .  he  atept  at  Mm( 
intervals  in  the  four,  and  twenty  hours. 

'On  the  days  which  preceded  a  graat/hattle,  he  want fionssaatli  i 
honeback  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  force  umd  the,  neasHsa 
of  the  enemy,  of  studying  his  field  of  battle,  and  of  inspscsug  the 
bivouacs  of  W  divisions.  Ewe  in  the  niehthe  viwlad  the  -Meet  that 
he  might  again  estimate  the  atnagth  of  hie  cnemyby  the  -nnnsirtf 
bia  firesi  and,  in  a.  few  hours,  be  tired  sewat  hones,  Qavshai  day 
of  battle,  he  took  pott  at  a  central  point,  whenee  he  ca*4d  ehaam 
all  that  passed.  Near  him  were  bia  a  idea  do  aarnpsuaiawsawaaas.r  Be 
sent  them  with  bia  order*  in  ell  directions.  Am—  diataaea  MM 
bun,  were  four  squadrons  of  the  guard,  one  of  eeah  anxa  bet  when 
he  left  this  position,  be  was  attended  only  by  a  phslaon..  He.  eaaa- 
monly  apprized  his  marshals  of  the  point  wbioh  he  heal  Bsoad  «sh  that 
he  might  be  readily  found  by  any  officers  whom  they  might  send.  At 
soon  as  his  presence  became  necessary  at  any  point,  be  set  cat  on  (he 
gallop.' 

Napoleon,  finding  himself  anticipated  in.  his  intauifien  of 
occupying  Vitepak  without  fighting,  advanced  upon  tha^  d*y 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Ruaaiana  but  by  tnaiin.fiaoa. 
They  met  him,  however,  halfway,  and  the  battle  of  Oetrojauo 
was  obstinately  but  vainly  fought,  in  the  hope  of  arraatiag  the 
progress  of  the  French,  by  occupying  a  strong  position.  The 
eighth  French  hussar*  distinguished  i  tec  If  by  charging- saeee*- 
aively  and  rowing  three  regiments  of  the  enemy'a  cavalry.  In 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  the  left  wine;  of  the  Fteacji "neiog 
hardly  pressed,  Murat  was  compelled,  in  a  rather  awkward 
way,  to  charge  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  Polish  lanceem.  Baring 
addressed  them  and  advanced  with  them  iriina  riialapin  lajajeiiiU 
the  enemy,  be  intended,  of  course,  to'  bav«  willtilniiai  hisnaisf 
from  the.  front,  and  left  them  fa)  finish;  their:  ebaajgtk. .  - 

Excited  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  stimulated  by  Ua  words,  and 
*  with  fiiry  at  the  right  of  the  Russtani,  they  ft"  " 


closely.  Murat  had  only  designed  to  put  them  in 
launch  them  on  the  enemy;  it  was  no  part  of  hi* 
to  hand,  in  a  situation  where  he  could  neither  see  nor  give  ordeni 


but  the  Polish  lances  were  in  rest  and  bristling  behind  hun;  they 
occupied  all  the  breadth  of  the  ground ;  they  urged  him  forward  it 
the  full  speed  of  their  bones.  He  could  neither  get  on  the  flank, 
nor  stop :  hp  was  compelled  to  charge  in  front  of  the  regiment,  lite 
a  common  soldier,  aria  he  went  through  the  business  with  a  good 
grace.' 

A  general  battle  now  appeared  inevitable,  and  Barclay  de 
Tolly  had  made  his  dispositions,  but  intelligence  from  Bagnt- 
tion  altered  hia  intention,  and  induced  him  to  retreat  oa  Smo- 
lensk     Napoleon  returned  to  hie  head  quarters  at  Vitepek,  on 
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the  38th  of  July,  and  throwing  hia  sword  on  the  table  covered 
WMifaape  and  papers,  announced  his  determination  to  vttip 
Aero*  and  give  repose  to  hia  army.    *  The  campaign  of  1812 
*jt  finished;  that  of  1813  will  do  the  rest*    He  Was,  how- 
Wer,    notwithstanding  his  success,   placed  in  extraordinary 
ctfpumptances.    He  hAd  conquered  territory,  but  not  the  de- 
lewfera  of  territory.    Hie  Russian  army  was  unbroken,  and 
the  scattered  divisions  bad  united  at  Smolensk.    These  ceo- 
fideeattone*  the  favourable  season*  and  the  ergenoy  of  Mural, 
Menu  to  bare  been  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  alter  his 
ifesolutton.    A  lively  picture  is  given  by  M.  dfe  Sejgnr  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  fimperor  while  in  a  state  of  iftdecfeion,  and 
•f  the  different  and  characteristic  manner  in  which  his  generals 
efyfessed  their  opinions ;  but  its  effect  is  dramatic,  rather  than 
b^Vjorical,  V«d  its  introduction  into  grave  narrative  betrays 
something  more  than  want  of  taste.    It  is  very  clear  that  ill. 
4e  Segur  was  not  present  at  these  private  conferences ;  and  if 
hfTtvea  obtained  the  details  from  the  interlocutors  themselves, 
ft  irjHild  still  have  been  advisable  to  give  simple  statements, 
rather  than  to  affect  the  precision  of  dialogue  forms. 
"While  these  plans  were  in  agitation,  it  was  determined,  en 
the-  Suggestion  of  the  Quarter-master-general  Toll,  by  the 
Rissiah  commanders,   to  turn  Napoleon's  stratagems  upon 
Mttfaflf,  and,  by  a  decided  movement  on  the  centre  of  bis  ex- 
tfendfed  cantbtra&nts,  to  separate  his  line.    But  they  Were  deal- 
tag'  With  their  master.    Napoleon,  on  their  first  movements, 
etrated  their  design,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  marched 
right,  immediately  upon  Smolensk.    This  bold  and  ad- 
>le  manoeuvre  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  with 
M-  possible  epeed ;  but  so  much  better  calculated  were  the 
asovenjtats  of  the    French  Emperor,  that  he  appeared  fint 
wider  tbe  walls  of  Smolensk ;  and  if  he  had  immediately  given 
fc  vigoroeB  and  determined  assault,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  made  hiarcelf  master  of  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  and,  by  thus  intersecting  the  line  of  their  retreat, 
ham  thrown  them  on  the  northern  provinces.    He  hesitated, 
however»  in  expectation  that  he  had  now  brought  matters  to 
te  crisis  of  a  regular  battle ;  and  this  delay  enabled  Ragratiea* 
the  only  commander  who  seems  to  have  displayed  real  military 
talent  on  the  other  side,  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  place. 
Another  circumstance  operated  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 
When,  at  last,  Napoleon  determined  on  the  assault  of  the  citr, 
be -endeavoured  to  find  a  ford  across  the  Dnieper,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  turn  the  position,  and  failed  in  the  search,  though 
be  engaged  in  it  personally.    There  did,  notwithstanding  this 
faikure,  exist  s      '    i    i  convenient  passage  not  more  than* 
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league  above  the  olty,  andlta  discovery  would  have  give*  ftb 
Russian  rear-goerd  nto  his  bands,  almost  without  fighting,  has 
have  enabled  him  to  move  at  once  on  their  main,  army  in  all  Ac 
disorder  of  retreat.  Napoleon's  resolution  to  forces.  ""' 
Was  strongly  opposed  by  Murat,  but  in  rain.  '  ( 

--*  !T»e  pBrtlculari  of  (he  wmwiUbn  hare  not  transpired, 
long  of  Naples  (Marat)  afterwards  said,  that  *  he  1 
feJfoo  his  knees  before  his  brother,  ami  famlored  hiss  t»  halt,  hat 
that  Napoleon  could  as*  nothing  bat  Moscow  j  that  fcosMsr,  ffm, 
repose,  were  for  him  all  there ;  that  this  Moscow  would  bautt?  iraiaT 
•  ft  is  certain  that,  on  quirting  his  brother-in-law,  the  cMalewJsiot 
of  Marat  bore  the  murks  of  profound  chagrin  j  his  hsssvassattf  wan 
abrupt,  a  gloomy  and  concentrated  anger  agitated  hunti  tm  wai 
heard repeatedly  to  otter  tbeuasne  of  Moscow.  Not  nar  frasa msec, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  bad  been  placed  a  fliiiBilauli  but- 
tery. The  Russhws  had  opposed  to  oon  two  ywt  naneo'eosdult. 
Every  momsnt  otar  cannon  ra  dismounted,  and  our  tuanhrib  shat- 
tered,   k  was  intoths  very  centre  of  this  volcano  that  the  king  ore*! 


Hops,  di 

th  hue,  on  this  exposure  of  himself  t 
eUng  makes  no  Other  reply  than    _  , 
a  sea  dearly  what  all  i  In.  ruenna,  be  d 


ing  maksa  no  other  reply  than  by  preaain 
*—- *7  what  nil  this  mean*,  he  deKiain 
futurilr,  and  lie  seeks  death  a> 
Still,  BoUiard  insists,  and  pemu  oui  to  him  that  U 
rmhnem  wiH  eansa  the  Jam  of  all  who  surround  him.  "  Well  then." 
said  Murat,  **  do  you  all  retire,  sod  leave  me  here  alone."  All  re- 
fused to  stir.  Then  the  stag,  turning  round  hastily,  tor*  himself 
away,  as  by  a  violent  efcrt,  from  the  scone  of  carnage.'     Stgmr. 

The  attack,  commenced,  and,  after- a  fierce  and  bloody  con- 
flict, the  suburbs  wen  earned.  The  dying  and  the  des<t 
covered  the  scene  of  conflict.  One  battalion,  having  enmeii 
its  flank  to  a  Russian  buttery,  lost  en  entire  rank,  conaiatin; 
of  twenty-two  men,  by  a  single  beJL  One  brigade,  and  » 
corps  of  artillery,  lost  five  colonels,  fifteen  hundred  men,  anil 
a  general.  Tha  troops  of  the  main  army,  drawn  up  on  nn 
amphitheatre  of  hills  that  commanded  a  complete  view  of  the 
action,  seem  to  have  considered  the  affair  ns  a  sort  of  panto- 

1  up  for  their  arooeemtnif  aod   when  they  t>aw   th'ir 

a  pressing  gallantry  forward  in  perfect  order,  through 
aabower  of  ball  and  grape,  testified  their  admiration  by  a 
universal  clapping  of  hands.  .  This  ia  etquisitelv  French,  soil 
can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  intimation  that  the  columns  of 
attack  heard  the  signal  of  applause,  and  were  amply  reewc- 
peneed  by  it  for  all  the  hazards  and  all  the  sulfetiaga  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  ■"  :•*!«■  i  ■/■■ 

The  direct  road  to  Moscow,  on.  leaving  SuiouenttUtfunuva' 
along  the  river,  and  wis  commanded  by  the  French unjuurjae. 


egotu 
redcap 
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Betreat,  on  this  line,  therefore,  became  impossible,  and  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous  route.  But, 
ttfcile  they  were  thus  moving  on  the  arc,  the  French  were .  tra- 
versing the  chord,  and  threatened  to  anticipate  them  at  the 
¥  Dint  where  they  expected  to  debouche  on  the  Moscow  road. 
6  cover  this  movement,  they  pushed  forward  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  which  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Valoutina, 
where  they  would  have  been  taken  by  the  French  in  flank  and 
rear,  but  for  the  misconduct  of  Junot,  and  they  were  not 
drawn  back  lihtil  they  had  fully  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
securing  the  retreat  of  the  main  body. 

The  Russians  had  been  thus  far  under  the  direction  of  a  re* 
treating  general ;  it  was  now  determined  to  try  the  chances  of 
success  under  a  fighting  commander,  and  on  the   17th  of 
August,  Prince  Golenitsobeff  Koutousof  placed  himself  at  the. 
head  of  the  armies  of  Barclay  and  Bagration.    The  Russians. 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  bringing  np 
all  at  once;  a  position  was  therefore  chosen  between  the. 
enemy  and  Moscow,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  ap- 
peal to  the  sword.    The  French  advance  was  under  the  orders 
of  Marat,  with  Davoust  for  his  second,  and  the  different  cha 
meters  of  these  officers  occasioned  incessant  quarrels*.  Davoust*. 
incomparably  the  better  officer  of  the  two,  refused  obedience, 
to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  charging  him  with  a  wanton, 
sacrifice  of- men,  with  the  destruction  of  his  cavalry  by  keep-, 
iug-  them  constantly  and  unprofitably  on  the  alert,  and  with' 
neglect  of  the  proper  opportunities  of  action.    On  one  occa-. 
aion,  their  variance  gave  origin  to  a  scene  of  fierce  contention, 
in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  who  listened  with  great  non** 
cHalamce,  moving  with  his  foot  a  Russian  cannon-ball  that  lav 
'  Before  him.    At  another  time,  Murat  having  placed  himself, 
at  the  head  of  a  division  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Davoust,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  it  against  the  enemy,  the  marshal  in- 
terfered, and  forbade  his  soldiers  to  move.    When  Murat  had, 
retired  to  his  tent,  he  gave  way  to  a  transport  of  rage,  threat- 
ened the  life  of  his  rival,  and  when  in  some  degree  calmed  by 
General  Belliard,  shed  tears  of  vexation.    The  Emperor  was, 
violently  displeased  with  Davoust,  but  the  latter  maintained 
Ids  opinion,  observed  that  Napoleon  was  deceived,  and  re- 
mained tranquilly  at  his  quarters.   Murat  was  a  singular  being, 
and  the  stories  that  are  told  of  his  chivalrous  daring,  are  well- 
nigh  incredible. 

*  Troops  of  Kosaks  were  constantly  skirmishing  about  the  heeds  of 
oar  columns.    Murat  was  irritated  at  being  compelled  to  display 
cavalry  against  90  feeUo  an  obstacle.  It  b  affirmed  that,  on  the  4tt 
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September,  by  one  of  those  impulses  worthy  of  the  timet  rf  chivalry, 
he  made  a  sudden  sortie,  singly*  against  their  line,  halted  a  few  paces 
from  it,  and  there,  sword  in  band,  he  made  them,  with  so  tmperiom 
an  air  and  gesture,  a  sign  to  retire,  that  these  barbarians*  astounded, 
obeyed  and  gave  back. 

4  This  fact,  which  was  related  to  us  immediately,  was  received 
without  incredulity.  The  martial  air  of  this  monarch,  the  peculiar 
richness  of  his  military  dress,  his  feme,  and  the  novelty  of  such  a  feat, 
took  away  all  improbability  from  this  momentary  ascendancy;  for 
such  was  Murat,  a  theatrical  kmg  by  the  studied  splendour  of  his 
attire,  and  truly  a  king  by  his  great  valour  and  his  inexhaustible  ac- 
tivity :  perfectly  intrepid,  and  always  armed  with  that  air  of  aeperi* 
ority,  and  that  menacing  audacity,  which  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
offensive  weapons/ 

It  would  be  neither  convenient  for  ourselves,  nor  satisfactory 
to  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  complicated  details  of 
the  murderous  battle  of  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  without  the 
aid  of  diagrams.  It  was  fought,  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
with  some  skill  and  perfect  valour;  on  that  of  the  French,  as 
far  as  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  concerned,  with  a  fine  com- 
bination of  science  and  courage.  But  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  failed  him  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate.  His  arrangements  for 
the  battle  had  no  respect  to  those  grand  and  decisive  manoeu- 
vres which  had  been,  till  now,  the  distinctive  excellence  of  his 
tactics.  It  was  a  mere  battle  of  grenadiers ;  an  attack  in  front, 
when  every  circumstance  indicated  the  expediency  of  the  ob- 
lique order.  KoutousoPs  position,  with  his  right  leaning  on  one 
river  and  covered  by  another,  and  his  centre  covered  by  re- 
doubts and  ravines,  was  so  far  excellent.  But  his  left  was  en- 
tirely uncovered.  A  strong  body  pushed  forward  on  the  old 
Smolensk  road,  would  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russians, 
and  driven  them  into  the  cut  de  tac  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Kotoiza  and  the  Moskwa ;  or  a  powerful  corps  thrown 
into  an  injudicious  interval  between  the  left  and  extreme  left 
of  Koutousof  8  line,  would  have  effected  the  same  object.  This 
operation  was  strongly  urged  by  Davoust,  but  in  vain  :  the  Em- 
peror had  become  timid,  and  accused  of  rashness  the  counsels 
of  an  officer  remarkable  for  prudence. 

« It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Napoleon  was  in  a  country 
altogether  unknown  to  him,  without  maps,  without  the  means  of  pro- 
curing guides  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  this  almost  always  pre- 
vented him  from  leaving  the  high  road.  But  if  this  reason  may  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  not  having  directed  his  principal  operations  on 
the  old  road  between  Moscow 'and  Smolensk,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  his  having  terminated  the  battle  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  renewed  esoru 
could  not  have  failed  to  fix  victory  on  his  side.    The  last  Russian 
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had  been  bitra^*,  while  she  eld  aad  *soia£fasrd  nfvbe 
Bptfrekvv/ith  their  osvaW*  Yorauag  together  *bodv  of  m*«e  phe* 
MtfflP  — n,  had  at  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle*  U  is  faconlssffr- 
#  fbpfe  by  throwing  into  action  the  92  battalion*  and  the  tf  ^uadrpni 
which  composed  that  chosen  corns*  Napoleon  would  have  kncoa^qea 
fc  definitively  routing  the  Russian  army,  and  ft  deciding  jts  repeat 
Urtag  the  remaining  four  boors  of  day.9    Boutoutifa 

-  a  The  secret  of  ibis-miserable  failure,  ieetafcedby  Segttrlolieve 
eaenasted  ia  the  illness  .of  Napoleon,  ilia  ooasaituribh  feed 
bee*  severely  tried  by  tbe  climate  and  far  Are  enaiatiefe  of  the 
os*seeign;  asid,  the  eight  before  the  battiebsd  been  jpasesi  by 
Me*  in  tbe  restlessness  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever*  instead  ot 
stationing  hhneelf  as  near  aa  possible  to  tbe  scetoe  of  action, 
he  aaoiaihed  at  a  distance,  and  left  the  battle  to  be  fairly  bought 
a«$bft/  bis  generals  and  soldiers,  while  be  remained  in  the  qaie- 
tfhde  of  languor,  receiving  reports,  and  repelling  all  incitements 
se  bold  and  decisive  sntMrettnrta.  Of  bfl  nil  eorassnadets, 
lhajeae  jsamn  to  have  displayed  tbe  moat  perfect  combination 
elieoofaes*  and  energy;  while  Marat,  aa  usual*  wee  reveibas; 
ajnssl  the  thickest  horrors  of  tbe  fight.  At  one  time,  he  wee 
separated  from  bis  division,  and  compelled  .to  take  toefbge  ia  a 
redoubt,  where  he  raised  hie  white  plume  ea  a  raHyiag  4>eaatt» 
sighting,  at  tbe  same  time,  like  a  private  soldier.  . 
«f  Oeionel  Beatoartin  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  detibera* 
ft^  in  tbe  council  of  war,  wMeh  finally  determined  tbe  abaa> 
eWment  of  Moscow  without  *  second  battle  ;  end  be  assign* 
to  Koutoesof  the  decision  that  led  to  the  choice  of  tbe  Koreas* 
an  road  aa  the  line  of  retreat,  and  ultimately  to  the  '  enUfme 
'  asaneaavre  which  threw  tbe  Russian  army  on  tbe  flank,  sad  e**V 
'.  etquentiy  on  the  communications  of  the  French  army*'  Now 
ea  to  the  sublimity  of  the  thing,  we  must  confess  that  A  appears 
to  as  so  exceedingly  simple,  as  to  reflect  some  discredit  on  tbe 
Russian  generals  tor  not  having  thought  of  it  and  acted  on  it 
frees  tbe  very  outset*  And  as  to  Colonel  Doutoarlia's  anxiety 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  his  countrymen  in  fighting  and 
geBemtehip,  he  seems- to  as  etterry  to  have  failed*  The  weather 
was  the  enemy  that  destroyed  the  French  army  $  the  Raeeiens 
were  only  the  accessaries ;  and  the  false  pride  of  Napoleon, 
leading  him  to  delay  tbe  commencement  of  his  retreat,  was  the 
pr*ttary  -cause  of  disaster. 

tile  burning  of  Moscow  has  been  disavowed  by  Roetopchin, 
bet  it  is  decidedly  stated  by  Boutourlin  to  have  been  an  official 
act.  We  meant  to  have  given  a  vastly  magnificent  picture  >of 
Ibis  event,  after  the  designs  of  M«  de  Segur;  to  have  exhibrtew 
barn  iog  skies,  torrents  of  Heme,  convoys  of arameettion  pessfag 
iteng  the  oWngstaeete,  wiftb  Napoleon  and  his  staff,  pasting 
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under  an  arch  of  fire,  over  a  soil  of  fire,  between  two  walls  of 
fire,  with  other  perils  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  merciless 
Gourgaud,  who  was  at  the  time  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
Emperor,  dismisses  without  ceremony,  as  simple  specimens  of 
the  Count's  talents  for  high  colouring. 

We  hare  now  gone  fur  enough  with  our  companions,  to  have 
given  a  sufficient  specimen  01  their  respective  merits  and  de- 
fects, as  well  as  to  have  ascertained  the  peculiar  evidence  af- 
forded by  them  on  the  matter  in  hand.  The  indecisive  charac- 
ter of  the  battle  of  Borodino  was  the  origin  of  the  subsequent 
disasters ;  and  the  explanation  of  that  otherwise  unaccountable 
failure  is  now  first  stated  by  M.  de  Segur.  Gourgaud  denies 
the  illness  of  Napoleon,  and  defends  the  conduct  of  the  battle ; 
but  there  is  a  palpable  wrong-headedness  about  his  feelings  and 
their  expression,  that  induces  us  to  reject  his  testimony  on  this 
point. 

The  battles  of  Malo-Jaroslawetz,  Wiasma,  Krasnoe,  and  Stu- 
denki,  with  a  number  of  secondary  contests  in  various  quarters, 
were  no  longer  conflicts  for  victory  and  empire,  but  struggles 
for  life,  convulsive  efforts  to  escape  from  a  situation  of  unpre- 
cedented difficulty.  The  blow  was  struck  at  Moscow,  but  its 
efforts  were  rendered  fatal  by  the  tenacity  of  Napoleon,  un- 
knowing how  to  yield,  and  reckoning  on  the  invariable  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever. 
It  is  absurd  to  describe  him  as  beaten  by  the  Russians.  They 
followed  him,  indeed,  and  fought  him  on  every  occasion  ;  but 
they  never  prevented  his  retreat ;  and  when  both  parties  halted 
at  the  end  of  the  race,  the  Russian  army  was,  probably,  the 
most  shattered  of  the  two.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  these  last  operations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  Ney. 


Art.  IV.  Personal  Narrative  of  Travel*  to  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Yean  1799—1804 :  by  Alex- 
ander de  Humboldt  and  Aiml  Bonpland.  Translated  by  Helen 
Maria  Williams.    Vol.  VI.    Parts  I.  and  II.    London.  1826. 

(  Concluded  from  page  309.) 

T\7E  left  our  Travellers  at  the  Upper  Cataract  of  the  Orinoco, 
on  their  homeward  voyage  to  Angostura.  On  die  21st  of 
May,  1800,  they  left  Maypures,  and  landed,  before  sunset,  on 
the  eastern  bank,  at  the  Puerto  de  la  Expedition  (or  de  Arriba) 
in  order  to  visit  the  Cavern  of  Ataruipe, '  the  cemetery  of  an 
'  extinct  nation/  Having  climbed  with  great  difficulty  the 
steep  and  slippery  declivity  of  a  bare  granitic  rock,  they  looked 
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down  on  a  deep; *  circular  valley  enclbettd  on  eveiy  side,:  and 
apparently  inaccessible ;  and  proceeded  along  a  narrow  ridge 
to  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  rounded  summit  of  which 
supported  immense  blocks  of  granite,  between  40  and  60  feet 
in  aiameter.  The  form  of  these  blocks  is  so  perfectly  spherical 
that  they  appear  to  touch  the  soil  only  by  a  small  number  of 
joints,  so  that  the  slightest  shock  of  an  earthquake^  might  be 
expected  to  roll  them  into  the  abyss.  M.  Humboldt  supposes, 
thai  this  phenomenon  owes  Its  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
granitic  scfiL  The  most  remote  part,  of  the  valley  is  covered 
sritn  a  thick  forest.  In  this  shady  and  solitary  spot,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  it- 
self, ft  is  described  as  a  jutting  rock,  in  which,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  the  waters  have  scooped  a  vast  hollow.  In  this 
'  tomb/  or  rather  cemetery,  the  learned  Traveller  soon  reckoned 
nearly  600  skeletons, '  well  preserved  and  so  regularly  placed, 
4  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  an  error  in  their 
''number/ 

f.  Every  skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort  of  basket  made  of  the  petioles  of 
the. palm-tree.    These  baskets,  which  the  natives  call  mapircs,  have 
the  form  of  a  square  bag.    Their  size  is  proportioned  to  the  age  of 
the  dead  t  there  are  some  for  infants  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.    We  saw  them  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet  four  inches  long, 
the  skeletons  in  them  being  bent  together.    They  are  aO  ranged  near 
gach  other,  and  are  so  enure  that  not  a  rib  is  wanting.    The  bones 
have  been  prepared  in  three  different  ways ;  either  whitened  in  the 
air  and  sun,  dyed  red  with  onoto,  (a  colouring  matter  extracted  from 
the  bixa  orellana,)  or,  like  real  mummies,  varnished  with  odoriferous 
resins,  and  enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  heliconia  or  of  the  plantain 
.  |iea»    The  Indians  related  to  us,  that  the  fresh  corpse  is  placed  in 
damp  ground,  in  order  that  the  flesh  may  be  consumed  by  degrees; 
some  months  after,  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  remaining.is  scraped 
off  with  sharp  stones.    Several  hordes  in  Guyana  still  observe  this 
custom.    Earthern  vases  half-baked  are  found  near  the  baskets :  they 
appear  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  same  family.    The  largest  o£ 
these  vases  or  funereal  urns  are  three  feet  high  and  five  feet  and  a 
half  long.    Their  colour  is  a  greenish  gray ;  and  their  oval  form  is 
sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  eye.    The  bandies  are  made  in  the  shape 
of  crocodiles  or  serpents  ;  the  edge  is  bordered  with  meanders,  laby- 
rinths, and  real  grecques  in  straight  lines  variously  combined.    Such 
paintings  are  found  in  every  zone,  among  nations  the  most  reapte 
from  each  other,  either  with  respect  to  the  spot  which  they  occupy 
on  the  Globe,  or  to  die  degree  of  civilization  which  they  have ;  at- 
tained.   The  inhabitants  of  the  little  mission  of  Maypures  still  exe- 
cute them  on  their  commonest  pottery ;  they  decorate  the  bucklers  of 
.  the  Otaheiteans,  the  fishing  implements  of  the  Eskimoes,  the  walls  of 
the  Mexican  palace  ofMitla,and  the  vases  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Every  where,  a  rhythmical  repetition  of  the  same  forms  flatters  the 
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ere,  as  the  cadenced  repetition  of  rounds  soothes  the  ear.9 

Vol-  V.  pp.  617—619. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  these  vases  and  mapires,  the 
learned  Traveller  could  form  no  precise  opiniou.  The  greater 
part  seemed  not  to  be  above  a  century  old ;  and  although 
their  appearance  would  probably  not  have  been  much  less  per- 
fect, sheltered  as  they  are  from  all  humidity,  if  they  dated 
from  a  period  far  more  remote,  there  seems  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  referrible  to  an  earlier  period.  A  tradition 
circulates  among  the  Guahiboes,  that  the  warlike  Atures,  who 
belonged  to  the  great  stock  of  the  Saliva  nations,  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Caribbees,  took  refuge  in  the  rocks  that  rise  in  the 
middle  of  the  Great  Cataracts,  and  that  there,  this  once  nume- 
rous tribe  became  gradually  extinct.  In  the  time  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Gili,  those  who  inhabited  the  Randal  were  reduced  to 
about  a  score ;  but  a  branch  of  this  tribe  still  existed  on  the 
east  of  the  Esmeralda,  between  the  rivers  Padamo  and  Ocamu. 
'  At  the  time   of  our  voyage/  adds  M.  Humboldt,  '  an  old 

*  parrot  was  shewn  us  at  Maypures,  of  which  die  inhabitants 

*  related,  that  they  did  not  understand  what  it  said,  because  it 

*  spoke  the  language  of  the  Atures !'  The  skulls  found  here 
all  displayed  the  characteristics  of  the  American  race,  except 
two  or  three,  which  approached  indubitably  to  the  European, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  remains  of  fugitive  mestizoes, 
or  Portuguese  traders,  or  captives.  The  custom  of  embalming 
the  skeletons  appears  to  have  been  extensively  practised  among 
the  Caribbee  tribes.  The  Travellers  carried  away  from  the 
cavern  a  mule-load  of  skulls  and  skeletons,  which  they  care- 
fully concealed  in  mats,  bat  the  quick  scent  of  the  Indians 
rendered  their  precautions  unavailing.  Whereeverthey  stopped, 
in  the  missions  of  the  Caribbees*  amid  the  Manet  between  An- 
gostura and  New  Barcelona,  the  natives  persisted  in  saying, 
'  that  they  smelt  the  resin  that  surrounded  the  skeletons  of 
'  their  old  relalione.'  To  the  north  of  the  Cataracts,  in  the 
strait  of  Baraguan,  there  are  caverns  filled  with  bones  prepared 
in  a  similar  way  ;  and  a  sepulchral  cavern  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion has  been  discovered  in  the  United  States* 

*  The  custom  of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones,*  says  our 
Author,  *  very  anciently  practised  among  the  Massegetes,  is  stffl 
known  among  several  hordes  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  even  assorted, 
and  with  some  probability,  that  the  Guaraons  plunge  their  dead 
bodies  under  water  enveloped  in  net* ;  and  that  the  small  caribe  fishes 
devour  in  a  few  days  the  muscular  flesh,  and  thus  prepare  the  skele- 
ton.'...* It  seems  remarkable  enough,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme abundance  of  wood  in  those  countries,  the  natives  of  the  Ori- 
noco are  as  little  accustomed  as  were  the  ancient  Scythians,  to  born 
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their  dead.  They  formed  funeral  piles  for  this  purpose  sometime* 
after  a  battle  only,  when  the  number  of  the  dead  was  considerable* 
Thus,  in.  1748,  the  Parecas  burned  not  only  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  the  Tamanacs,  but  also  those  of.  their  own  relations  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Indians  of  South  America,  like  all  na- 
tions that  lire  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  strongly  attached  to  the  spots 
where  the  bones  of  their  fathers  repose.  The  same  feeling  hi  cberisnetfr 
in  all  its  primitive  ardour  by  the  Chinese*  These  people  dp  not 
catenae  their  dwelling  without  carrying  with  them  the  bones  of  their, 
ancestor*.  Coffins  are  seen  deposited  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers*, 
in  order  to  be  transported,  with  the  furniture  of  the  family,  to  a  na* 
mote  province.  These  removals  of  bones,  heretofore  more  cemmoo. 
among  the  savages  of  North  America,  is  not  practised  among  the) 
tribes  of  Guyana;  but  these  are  not  nomades*  Eke  nations  that  Bam 
exclusively  by  hunting.  The  missionaries  of  the  United  States  own* 
plain  of  we  noisome  smell  that  is  diffused  by  the  Nanticokes,  wban> 
travelling  with  the  bones  of  their  ancestors/  Vol.  V.  pp.  G25-~flL  .„ 

-  Although  mere  analogies  and  coincidences  are  not  to  be  re- 
bed  vpon  as  proofs  of  the  filiation  and  ancient  connexion  of 
notions,  the  close  resemblance  which  haa  been  detected  y& 
amnv  of  the  customs  and  superstitions,  as  well  aa  dialects,  q$ 
.  the  American  tribes,  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia* 
is,  too  striking  to  be  accidental ;  and  the  above-mentioned  fast* 
are  an.  important  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  lMv» 
Gontinent  was  peopled  by  bofldeaof  Tatarib  origin.  Anotfeep 
remarkable  trait  in  the  indigenous  population  of  the  Wen* 
Worlds  ia  their,  dislike  of  a  milk  diet.  For  this,  remarks  Ml* 
Hsonboldt,  we  may  partly  account,  by  the  fact  that  the  ebuft- 
trjt  was  originally  destitute  of  animals  capable  of  yielding  it 
*  But  how  can  we  avoid  being  astonished  at  this  indifference  in 
4  the  immense  Chinese  population,  living*  in  great  part,  with* 
'  otit  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  nomade  and ' 
'  pastoral  trioes  of  central  Asia  Y 

From  Atures,  the  Travellers  descended  to  Carichana,  where 
they  remained  for  some  days  to  recruit  their  almost  exhausted 
strength.    In  two  days  after  leaving  this  mission,  they  reached' 
that  of  Uruana,  a  little  Indian  village  placed  at  the  foot  of  w' 
lofty  granitic  mountain,  where  the  Orinoco  is  more  than  2609* 
fathoms  in  breadth,  and  runs,  without  any  winding,  like  a -vast 
canal,  eastward.    This  misaion  is  inhabited  by  the  Otomaks, 
a  tribe, in  the  rudest  state,  yet  supposed  to  be  a;  branch  of  thee 
same  nation  as  the  more  powerful  and  civilized  Omaguaavof  tbej' 
Maranham.    They  are  described  as  a  robust,  but  ugly,  savage^ 
turbulent,  vindictive,  and  omnivorous  race ;  decidedly  averse 
to  agricultural  labour,  living  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing;* 
passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors  and  of  aii  intoxicating 
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native  snbfF  called  niopo;  and  withal,  great  eartk-etoterti  that  xk 
to  say,  '  they  swallow,  every  day  during -several  months,  vm 
'  considerable  quantities  of  an  unctuous  fclay,  slightly  baro- 

*  ened  by  fire*  to  appease  hunger,  without  injuring  their  health.1 
Such  is  Is  the  almost  incredible  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Humboldt, 
and  that  not  upon  hearsay  evidence* 

•  At  the  period  of  the  Inundation!,  (when  fishing  almost  entirety 
ceases,)  which  last  two  or  three  months,  the  Otomaks  swallow  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  earth.  We  found  heaps  of  balls  in  their  huts, 
piled  up  in  pyramids  three  or  four  feet  high.  These  balls  were  fire 
or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  earth  which  the  Otomaks  eat  b  a 
fine  and  unctuous  clay  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour ;  and,  being 
tJy  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened  crust  has  a  tint  inclining*  to 

l9  owing  to  the  oxyd  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it  •••••• .  -The 

savage  regards  every  thing  as  nourishing,  that  appeases  hunger. 
When,  therefore,  you  inquire  of  an  Otomak,  on  what  he  subsists 
during  the  two  months  that  the  river  is  the  highest*  he  shews  you  his 
balls  of  clayey  earth.  This  he  calls  his  principal  food ;  for,  at  this, 
period,  he  can  seldom  procure  a  lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish 
swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  But,  if  the  Indian  eats  earth 
from  want  during  two  months,  (from  three  to  five  quarters  of  a  pound, 
in  twenty-four  hours,)  he  does  not  the  less  regale  himself  with  it 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year.  Every  day  in  the  season  of  drought, 
when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes  his  balls  of  pcya*  and 
mingles  a  little  day  with  his  other  aliment.  What  is  most  surprising 
is,  that  the  Otomaks  do  not  become  lean  by  swallowing  such  quan- 
tities of  earth :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  robust.  The 
Missionary  asserted,  that  he  never  remarked  any  alteration  in  the 
health  of  the  natives  at  the  period  of  the  inundations.9    pp.  641— S. 

M.  Humboldt  has  collected  a  number  of  facts  to  shew  that 
this  is  not  a  solitary  physiological  phenomenon.  •  Every  where 
' .  within  the  torrid  zone,'  he  says,  he  met  with  numerous  in- 
'  stances  of  an  almost  irresistible  desire  of  swallowing  earth,  in 
men,  women,  and  children ;  but,  in  other  American  tribes, 
people  soon  fall  sick  and  waste  away,  when  they  indulge  too 
freely  in  this  luxury.  The  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  de- 
light in  eating  a  yellowish  earth  called  caouac,  and  will  seek 
after  it  when  taken  to  the  West  Indies.  Thibaut  de  Chanvalou, 
in  his  '  Voyage  a  la  Mqrtinique,'  states,  that  '  a  yellowish  red 

*  volcanic  tufa'  was.  secretly  sold  in  the  public  markets  to  the 
negroes.  The  Javanese  also  are  fond  of  eating  cakes  of  clay 
slightly  baked,  which  are  called  tana  atnpo,  and  sold  in  the 
public  markets  ;  but  the  use  of  them  is  fatal  to  health.  The 
savages  of  New  Caledonia,  in  times  of  scarcity,  eat  large 
pieces  of  a  friable  lapis  o  liar  is.  At  Popayan  and  in  several  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  lime  reduced  to  a  very  fine* 
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powder,  is  sold  among  other  article*  of  provision,  to  be  mtngletf 
with  the  leaves  of  the  erytkroxylon  peruvienum,  on  which  In- 
dian messengers  will  subsist  for  whole  days.  On  the  coast  of 
Rio  Hacba,  the  Ouajiroes  swallow  lime  without  any  admixture 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  the  cold  regions  of  Quito,  the  natives 
of  Tigua  '  eat  habitually  from  choice,  and  without  being  in-> 

*  commoded  by  it,  a  very  fine  clay,  mixed  with  quartzose  sand/ 
All  these  facts  go  to  prove,  '  that  a  temporary  cessation  of 
'  hunger  may  be  produced,  without  -  the  substances  that  are 

*  submitted  to  the  organs  of  digestion  being,  properly  speaking; 

*  nutritive/ 


swallow 


*Man  can  accustom  himself  to  an  extraordinary  abstinence,  and. 
find  it  but  little  painful,  if  he  employ  tonic  or  stimulating  substances, 
(such. as  smstt^quantities  of  opium,  betel*  tobacco,  coca  leaves,)  or 
if  he  supply  hisstdmach  from  time  to  time  with  earth y  insipid  siib*- 
stanodt,  that  are  not  in  themselves  fit  for  nutrition.  Like  man  in  a 
state,  some  animals  also,  when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winter, 
r  day  or  friable  steatites :  such  are  the  wolves  in  the  North- 
of  Europe,  the  rein-deer,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  M. 
Patrin)  the  aids  in  Siberia.  The  Russian  hunters  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yenisey  and  the  Amour,  use  a  clayey  matter,  which  they  call  rock 
fatter*  as  a  bait :  the  animals  scent  this  clay  from  aftiv-iaa  ate  find; 

of  the  smell •••It  is  known  that  great  use  trstul  made  in  the 

East,  of  the  bolar  and  sigfllated  earths  of  Lemnos*  which  are  clay! 
mingled  with  oxyd  of  iron.    In  Germany,  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  quarries  of  sand-stone  worked  at  the  mountain  of  KilFlHsuser, 
spread  a  very  fine  clay  upon  their  bread  instead  of  butter,  which' 
they  call  steinbutter,  stonecutter;  and  they  find  it  singularly  filling. 

and  easy  of  digestion The  women  ^  of  the  province  of  Alen- 

tejo  {in  Portugal)  acquire  a  habit  of  chewine  the  bucaro  earth  $  and 
field  it  a  great  privation,  when  they  cannot  indulge  this  vitiated  taste.9 

Vol.  V.  pp.6£$~&  < 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  diligence  of  research  and  ex- 
tent of  information  which  the  Author  brings  to  bear  upon  every 
topic  that  comes  before  him.    Not  content  with  accumulating 
those  facts,  he  enters  into  a  curious  physiological  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon.    That  die  stofflsfcfft 
should  learn  to  assimilate  and  extract  nourishment  from  earth/ 
is.  impossible.    The  clay  of  the  •Otomaks,  composed  of  silex' 
and  alumen  with  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  with- 
out any  admixture  of  farinaceous  or  other  vegetable  matter, ' 
could  furnish  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  towards  the  com- ' 
position  of  the  human  organs.    M.  Humboldt  supposes,  that 
it  may  nourish  simply  by  occasioning  a  powerful  secretion  of 
the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices.    But  he  is  compelled  to  • 
admit  that  the  state  of  perfect  health  enjoyed  by  Otomaks 
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during  the  time  that  they  are  subjected  to  so  extraordinary 
a  regimen,  is  an  inexplicable  phenomenon. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Travellers  reached  the  month  of  the 
Apure,  below  which  they  began  to  meet  a  great  number  of 
boats  laden  with  merchandize,  sailing  up  the  Orinoco  in  older 
to  enter  the  former  river,  by  which  they  reach  Torunos  in  the 
province  of  Varinas.  The  14th  of  that  month  terminated  their 
voyage ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  M.  Humboldt  says,  to  ax- 
press  the  satisfaction  he  felt  on  landing  at  Angostura '  In 
seventy -five  days,  they  bad  made  a  Yoyage  of  600  leagues,  and 
in  this  vast  space  had  found  but  a  very  few  inhabited  places. 

«  Coming  from  an  almost  desert  country,  we  wan  struck  with  the 
bustle  of  a  town  which  has  only  6000  inhabitants.  We  admired  the 
conveniences  with  which  industry  and  commerce  furnish  tirHked 
man.  Humble  dwellings  appeared  to  us  magnificent;  and  every 
person  with  whom  we  conversed,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  superior 
intelligence.  Long  privations  give  a  value  to  the  wiaHest  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  saw  for  the 
first  time  wheaten  bread  on  the  governor's  table.1 

They  had  hot  been  many  days  at  Angostura,  however,  be- 
fore the  latent  germs  of  disease,  contracted,  ae  they  imagine, 
in  the  damp  forests  of  the  Cassiquiare,  began  to-  develop  them- 
selves. M.  Bonpland  was  for  some  weeks  in  the  moat  alarm- 
ing state;  but  ultimately,  his  constitution  surmounted  the 
attaek.  The  remainder  of  Ae  fifth  volume  is  occupied  with  a 
description. of  the  situation  of  Angostura,  arid  of  the  course  of 
the  Orinoco  as  far  as  the  Delta  which  it  forms  at  its  month. 

Three  towns,  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
successively  borne  the  name  of  San  Thome  of  Guyana.  The 
first,  situated  opposite  the  island  of  Faxardo,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Carony  and  the  Orinoco,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch 
in  1579.  The  second,  founded  in  1591,  nearly  twelve  leagues 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Carony,  and  now  called  Vieja  (rirjjr- 
ana  (Old  Guyana),  made  a  courageous  resistance  to  the  Pirate * 
ReaU  (as  the  Spanish  writers  call  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  in  1617. 
The  third  town,  now  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated 
fifty  leagues  west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Carony  in  lat. 
8°  8'  11"  N.,  long.  66°  16'  21"  W,  of  Paris.  The  dedicatory 
name  being  long,  that  of  Angostura,  the  Strait,  has  been  com- 
monly substituted  for  it ;  and  the  Angostura  bark  {coMcariUa 
del  Angostura,  the  bark  of  the  Bonplanaia  trifoliata)  has  con* 
veyed  to  Europe  the  information  that  a  town  of  that  name  ex- 
ists in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  was  founded  in  1764,  and 
four  years  after  that  date,  had  only  500  inhabitants.  In  1718, 
they  amounted  to  1513,  of  whom  465  were  whites  ;  in  1789,  to 


SO;  sod  in  1800,  had  risen  to  G000  rouIs.  Yet,  it  was  then 
r  from  being  equal  to  that  of  Staebrack,  the  capital  of  Deme- 
r»,  the  nearest  English  town,  which  contained,  according 
Bolingbroke,  nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  The  site  is  ill- 
«sen. 

*  The  government  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  a  narrow  policy  in 
Blending  (hat,  "  for  the  better  defence  of  the  province.  It  wag  fit 
place  the  capital  at  the  enormous  distance  of  65  leagues  from  the 
lt  and  to  construct  no  town  in  this  apace,  that  could  be  exposed  to 
2  incursions  of  the  enemy."  Joined  to  the  difficulty  which  Euro- 
an  vessels  find  In  going  up  the  Orinoko  as  far  as  Angostura,  (which 
much  greater  than  that  of  ascending  the  Potomac  to  Washington.) 
i  circumstance  of  the  centre  of  commerce  being  placed  above  the 
int  where  the  banks  of  the  river  present  most  attraction  to  the 
aVity  of  the  colonists,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
lustry.'     p.  709. 

The  situation  of  Old  Guyana,  M.  Humboldt  pronounces  to 
far  more  eligible;  and  if  Angostura  should  be  suffered  to 
ain  its  present  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the  department, 
other  port,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  will  probably 
come  the  centre  of  commerce.  The  houses  of  Angostura 
;  lofty  and  agreeable  ;  the  greater  number  are  built  of  stone, 
jving  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  much  fear  of  earthquakes; 
t  the  town  is  subject  to  destructive  epidemic  fevers. 
The  province  of  Spanish  Guyana,  then  under  the  administra- 
n  of  a  captain-general  resident  at  Angostura,  is  computed  to 
itain  upwards  of  225,000  English  square  miles.  '  It  conse- 
[ueotly  exceeds  the  area  of  all  the  Atlantic  Slave  States,  viz. 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.'  More 
in  nine  tenths  of  this  vast  territory  are  uncultivated  and 
riost  uninhabited.  Besides  the  capital,  there  were,  in  1H00, 
ly  ten  villas  or  towns ;  and  of  these,  several  were  mere 
litary  posts,  or  consisted  of  a  few  Indian  huts  surrounding  a 
arch.  At  the  period  of  M.  Humboldt's  voyage,  nearly  two 
rds  of  the  population  were  concentered  between  Angostura 
1  the  Rio  Iinataca,  on  a  space  not  exceeding  fifty  five 
gues  by  thirty.  Estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants  who 
aot.live  in  savage  independence  at  35,000,  24,000  were 
lied  in  the  missions,  (viz.  in  the  territory  of  the  Franciscans, 
K>;  .in  that  of  the  Cataloulan  Capuchins,  17,000,}  and  were 
is  withdrawn  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  secular  power, 
th  of  these  monastic  governments  were  alike  inaccessible  to 
ites,  forming  stutus  in  statu.  That  of  the  Capuchins  ex- 
ded  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Carony  and  the  Paragna, 
the  banks  of  the  Imataca,  the  Curumi,  and  the  Cuyuni 
foL.  XXVI.  N.S.  2  Y 
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rivers;  bordering,  at  the  south-east,  on  the  British  colony  of 
Essequibo,  and  southward,  on  the  Brazilian  settlements  on  the 
Rio  Branco.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  open,  full  of  fine 
savannahs,  and  contained,  in  1804,  at  least  6U,000  head  of 
cattle.  There  are  also  small  table-lands  affording-  a  healthy 
and  temperate  climate.  Cacao,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar 
grow  in  abundance  wherever  the  virgin  soil  is  subjected  to 
cultivation.  The  most  populous  villages  of  these  mi&sionscon- 
tained,  in  1797,  between  600  and  900  inhabitants;  but,  in 
1818,  epidemic  fevers  diminished  the  population  more  than  a 
third,  and  in  some  instances,  swept  away  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation. The  three  Indian  races  who  formed  the  elements  of 
the  population,  were  the  Guayanoes,  (who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  gave  their  name  to  this  vast  province,)  the  Caribbeea, 
and  the  Guaycas.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  is  traversed 
by  independent  hordes  of  Caribbees,  the  feeble  remains  of  that 
warlike  people  who  were  so  formidable  to  the  Missionaries. 
They  still  continued  to  be,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Dutch  colonists  of  Essequibo,  the  objects  of  mistrust  and 
hatred  to  the  Spanish  Government,  as  they  favoured  the  con- 
traband trade  along  the  coast,  besides  making  occasional  in- 
roads, in  which  they  carried  off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Missionaries.  Not  only  so,  but  men-hunters  of  Dutch  origin 
occasionally  took  part  in  these  excursions  on  the  Paragua, 
the  Erevato,  and  the  Ventuario. 

'  In  both  hemispheres,  Europeans  have  employed  the  same  artifices, 
and  committed  the  same  atrocities,  to  maintain  a  trade  that  dis- 
honours humanity.  The  missionaries  of  the  Carony  and  the  Orinoco 
attribute  all  the  evils  they  suffer  from  the  independent  Caribbees,  to 
the  hatred  of  their  neighbours,  the  Calvinist  preachers  of  Essequebo. 
Their  works  are  therefore  filled  with  complaints  of  the  tecta  diaboliea 
de  Calvino  y  de  Lutero,  and  against  the  heretics  of  Dutch  Guyana, 
who  also  think  fit  sometimes  to  go  on  missions,  and  spread  the  germ 
of  social  life  among  the  savages.'    p.  766. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should  have  appeared  to 
the  good  father  somewhat  inconsistent  in  these  same  heretics 
who  sanctioned  and  connived  at  men-hunting,  to  send  out 
missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  That 
the  same  people  should  patronize  the  slave-trade  and  encourage 
missions,  is  a  moral  paradox,  or  rather  a  political  absurdity, 
with  which  our  own  nation, happily, can  no  longer  be  reproached. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  '  diabolical  sect  of  Calvin'  made 
answerable  by  these  Capuchin  monks,  for  the  proceedings  of 
West  India  colonists,  when  every  one  knows  that  Calvinist 
preachers  are  as  much  objects  of  abhorrence  to  all  abettors  of 
slavery  in  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies,  as  they  were  to  the 
Spanish  fathers. 
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According  to  popular  tradition,  the  banks  of  the  rivqr 
Carony  lead  to  the  fabulous  lake  of  Dorado  and  the  palace  of 
*  the  Gilded  Man  ;'.  and  M.  Humboldt  enters  into  a  very  long 
and  learned  investigation  respecting  the  origin  of  the  fable 
which  so  long  excited  the  cupidity  of  European  adventurers. 
It  appears  that  this  Golden  Lake,  the  mirage  of  the  fancy,  has 
been  continually  shifting  its  supposed  locality  j  and  m  the 
bourse  of  three  centuries,  it  was  made  to  advance  a  hundred 
leagues  from  west  to  east.    The  first  attempt  to  discover  the 
talley  of  Dorado  was  made  in  1535,  in  the  mountains  of  Cun- 
dinamarca,  between  Pasto  and  Popayan.    Since  that  period, 
expeditions  have  been  undertaken  for  the  conquest  of  Dorado, 
from  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Quito,  Peru,  and  even  from 
Brazil  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    Those  of  which  the  remem- 
brance has  been  best  preserved,  were  directed  either  towards 
the  land  between  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Guape, 
and  the  Caqueta,  the  country  of  the  Manaos  and  Omaguas  j 
or,  to  the  isthmus  between  the  Carony,  the  Essequibo,  and  the 
Rio  Branco,  *  the  Dorado  of  Parima.     Here,  it  appears,  there 
is  a  lake  called  Amucu,  several  leagues  in  breadth,  and  a  moun- 
tain which  the  natives  still  call '  the  mountain  of  gold.'    From 
the  accounts  of  travellers  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sierra  Parima  bordering  on   the  Upper  Ori- 
noco, is  composed  of  micaceous  rocks  full  of  open  veins, 
partly  filled  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  pyrites,  whieb  have  been 
mistaken  for  diamonds  and  emeralds,  as  the  mica  has  been 
taken  for  mines  of  silver.     It  is  on  the  aspect  of  these  rocks, 
together  with  the  existence  of  the  lake  Amucn,  and  the  inun- 
dations to  which  this  tract  is  subject  from  the  river  Parima  (or 
Rio  Branco)  and  two  others,  that  the  whole  fable  is  supposed 
to  rest,  of  an  inland  sea,  a  lake  Cass i pa  or  Mar  Blanco,  with 
auriferous  sands,  and  the  city  of  the  Gilded  King,  the  *  imperial 
'  and  golden  city  of  Manoa/ 

«  All  the  names/  says  M.  Humboldt,  *  that  figure  in  the  fable  of 
Dorado,  are  found  in  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Rio  Branco  (White 
River).  Slight  local  circumstances,  joined  to  the  remembrances  of 
Che  salt  lake  of  Mexico,  (more  especially  of  the  celebrated  lake 
Maboa  in  the  Dorado  del  Omaguas t)  have  served  to  complete  a  picture 
Created  by  the  imagination  of  Raleigh  and  his  two  lieutenants  Keytnis 
and  Masham.  The  inundations  of  the  Rio  Branco  may,  I  conceive, 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  between  Nat- 
chitoches and  Cados,  but  not  to  the  lake  of  Xarays,  which  is  formed 
by  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  Paraguay. 

«  The  history  of  the  Gilded  Man  belongs  originally' to  the  Andes  of 
New  Granada,  and  particularly  to  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
eastern  side*.,..,.  Accounts  preserved  in  a  letter  of  Oviedo  addressed 
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i  •  .  * 

to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bembo,  atete,  that  Gqnsalo  Pisarrw,  when 
be  discovered  the  province  of  cranamen  trees,"  sought  at  the  same 
time  a  great  prince*  noised  in  those  countries*  who  was  always  covered 
with  powdered  gold,  so  that,  from  bead  to  foot,  he  resembled*  lOMjtfs- 
ra  cforo  lavoraia  di  mauo  d'u*  bmommmo  orifice.  The  powdered  sjoid  is 
fixed  on  the  bodv  by  means  of  an  odoriferous  resin  %  butt  *•  thm  Had 
(/garment  would  be  uneasy  to  him  while  he  slept,  the  prince  wsahre 
himself  every  evening,  and  is  gilded  anew  in  themonsinsj;  which 
proves  that  the  empire  of  El  Dorado  is  infinitely  rich  in  mines.99  It 
seems  probable,  that  there  was  something  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
worship  introduced  by  Bocbica,  which  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  aogene- 
rally  spread.  The  strangest  customs  are  found  in  the  New  World. 
In  Mexico,  the  sacrifieers  painted  their  bodies,  and  www  a  kind  of 
cope  with  hanging  sleeves  of  tanned  human  skm.  .On  the  batiks  of 
the  Caura,'  and  in  other  wild  parts  of  Guyana,  where  pessrism;  the 
body  is  used  instead  of  tatooing,  the  nations  anoint  tbemsehes  with 
turtle  fat,  and  stick  spangles  of  mica  with  metallic  lustre,  white  as 
silver,  or  red  as  copper,  on  their  skin,  so  that,  at  a  distance,  they 
seem  to  wear  laced  clothes.  The  fable  of  the  gilded  asm  is  perhaps 
founded  on  a  similar  custom.9 

The  most  celebrated  fables  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  had,  no  doubt,  in  like  manner,  a  real  historical  origin ; 
and,  like  that  of  the  El  Dorado,  we  find  them  progressively  ap- 

{>lied  to  different  spots.  The  direction  in  which  the  American 
able  travelled,  (that  is,  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes 
towards  the  plains  of  Rio  Braoco  and  the  Essequibo,)  is  iden- 
tical with  that  in  which  the  Caribbeea  for  ages  conducted  their 
warlike  and  mercantile  expeditiona.  It  may  be  conceived,  re* 
marks  the  learned  Author,  that  the  gold  of  the-  Cordilleras 
might  be  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  through  an  infinite  mas* 
ber  of  tribes,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Guyana ;  since,  long  before 
the  fur  trade  had  attracted  English,  Russian,  and  American 
vessels  to  the  north-western  coast,  iron  tools  had  been  conveyed 
from  New  Mexico  and  Canada  beyond  the  Rocky  Mowntatn*. 

'  From  an  error  in  longitude,  the  traces  of  which  we  find  in  all  the 
maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  auriferous  mountains  of  P^n  and 
New  Granada  were  supposed  to  be  much  nearer  the  months  est  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  than  they  are  in  fact.  TUs 
opinion  respecting  the  breadth  of  the  Andes  has  ho  doubt 
to  give  so  much  importance  to  the  granitic  plains  that 

eastern  side.    Unceasingly  confounding  the  tributary  st 

of  the  Amazon  with  those  of  the  Orinoco,,  or  (as  the  laeotenanta  of 
Raleigh  called  it  to  flatter  their  chief)  the  Rio  RalmamJ*  to  the  ~ 


•  Diego  de  Ordaz,  in  1531,  first  made  Eorope  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  the  Orinucu,  which  is  a  Tamanac  word.    lie 
might  recommend  the  above  appellation* 
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were  attributed  all  the  tradition*  which  had  been  collected  respecting 

the  Dorado  of  Quixoa,  the  Omaguas,  and  the  Manaos No  doubt, 

in  going_  np  toward  the  East,  either  by  the  Mcta  or  the  Amazon,  the 
civdiaation  of  the  native*  was  observed  to  increase.  They  possessed 
amulet*,  little  idols  of  molten  gold,  and  chairs  sculptured  with  art ; 
bat  these  trace*  of  dawning  civilization  are  far  removed  from  those 
citiea  and  bouses  of  atone  described  by  Italeigh  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him.  We  have  made  drawings  of  some  ruins  of  great  edilices 
east  of  the  Cordilleras,  when  going  down  from  Loxa  towards  the  Ama- 
zon, in  the  province  of  Jaen  i  and  thus  far,  the  Incas  had  carried 
their  arms,  their  religion,  and  (heir  arts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ori- 
noco were  also,  before  the  Conquest,  when  abandoned  lo  themselves, 
somewhat  more  civilized  than  the  independent  hordes  of  our  days. 
They  had  populous  villages  alone  the  river,  and  a  regular  trade  with 
more  southern  nations ;  but  nothing  indicates  that  they  ever  con- 
structed an  edifice  of  stone.  We  saw  no  vestige  of  any  during  the 
course  of  our  navigation.*     Vol.  V.  pp.  R53 — 56. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  New  Continent,  the  progress  of 
early  civilization  has  evidently  been  from  west  to  east,  and  from 
north  to  south  ;  a  clear  indication  of  the  Asiatic  origiu  of  the 
institutions,  arts,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  nations.  Owing  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  penetrating  the  forests  which  cover 
the  plains  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  river  Beni  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  limit  of  the  Peruvian  emigrations.  The 
mighty  Andes  has  been  found  a  barrier  less  formidable  than 
(lie  L/anos  or  trackless  steppes*  which  separate  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  western  coast  from  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  the 
E)clt  of  primeval  forests  which  commence  beyond  the  banks  of 
llie  Orinoco.  The  rivers  ol"  Guyana,  however,  will  ultimately 
lay  the  country  open  to  the  progress  of  discovery  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  ;  and  the  wild  Indinns,  the  monks,  and  the  mos* 
<|uitoes  will  gradually  give  way  belbre  the  arts,  and  industry, 
and  institutions  of  Western  Europe.  Though  the  celebrity  of 
the  riches  of  Spanish  Guyana  has  arisen  from  error  and  delu- 
sion, there  may  be  auriferous  strata,  M.  Humboldt  remarks,  in 
its  granite  rocks ;  although  he  was  unable,  throughout  his  long 
journey,  to  detect  any  such  appearance  above  the  soil.  But 
the  agricultural  riches  of  its  teeming  soil,  its  boundless  pas- 
tures and  interminable  forests,  will  prove  the  true  Dorado. 
What  effect  the  Revolution  has  had  in  retarding  or  advancing 

•  •*  Our  wastes  and  heaths,"  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  are  but  a  fee- 
ble image  of  the  savannahs  of  the  New  Continent,  which,  for  the 
■pace  of  8  or  10,000  square  leagues,  are  smooth  as  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  immensity  of  the  extent  insures  impunity  to  vagabonds  ; 
for  they  are  better  concealed  in  the  savannahs,  than  in  our  mountains 
or  forests." 
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the  increase  of  population  in  Guyana,  we  are  not  informed. 
M.  Humboldt  estimates  the  present  population  of  the  province 
at  45,000,  which  supposes  an  inconsiderable  increase;*  but 
this  gives  only  1  individual  to  every  five  square  miles.  The 
total  population  of  Colombia  is  stated  by  the  Author  at 
2,785,000  being  30  inhabitants  to  the  square  league.    This 

S frees  very  nearly  with  the  estimate  given  by  Captain  Stuart 
ochrane,  and  with  the  calculation  adopted  .  in  the  Modem 
Traveller. 

We  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  account  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  After  a  stay  of  six  weeks  at  Angostura,  the  Travel- 
lers set  out  on  their  journey  through  the  steppes  of  Venezuela, 
which  they  were  thirteen  days  in  crossing.  The  eastern  part, 
lying  between  Angostura  and  New  Barcelona,  was  found  to 
wear  the  same  savage  aspect  as  the  western,  which  they  hac| 
traversed  in  proceeding  from  Aragua  to  the  A  pure.  .  In  the 
midst  of  these  vast  solitudes,  they  met  with  a  French  farmer, 
living  amid  his  flocks  in  the  most  absolute  seclusion,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Apure  and  the  Orinoco;  and  in  the  Llanos  of 
Barcelona,  they  again  found  an  isolated  Frenchman,  a  native  of 
Lyons,  who  had  left  his  country  at  a  very  early  age,  and  who 
appeared  extremely  indifferent  respecting  all  that  was  passing 
'  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Pool/  Mirabeau,  Robespierre, 
Bonaparte,  were  to  him  mere  names  of  little  interest.  On  the 
third  day,  they  arrived  at  the  Caribbee  missions  of  Can.  Here, 
some  showers  had  revived  the  vegetation,  and  a  few  fan-palms 
arose  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other,  appearing  at  a  distance 
like  masts  in  the  horizon,  emerging  from  a  sea  ofverdure.  On 
reaching  them,  the  Travellers  observed  with  astonishment,  how 
many  things  are  connected  with  the  existence  of  a  single  plant. 

'  The  winds,  losing  their  velocity  when  in  contact  with  the  foliage 
and  the  branches,  accumulate  sand  around  the  trunk.  The  smell  of 
the  fruit  and  the  brightness  of  the  verdure,  attract  from  afar  the  birds 
of  passage,  which  delight  in  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  brandies  of 
the  palm-tree.  A  soft  murmuring  is  heard  around ;  and,  overwhelmed 
by  the  heat,  and  accustomed  to  the  melancholy  silence  of  the  steppes, 
we  fancy  we  enjoy  some  coolness  at  the  slightest  sound  of  the  foliage. 
The  soil  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  wind,  remains  humid  long  after 
the  rainy  season.  Insects  and  worms,  every  where  else  so  rare  in  the 
Llanos,  here  assemble  and  multiply.  This  one  solitary  and  often 
stunted  tree,  which  would  not  claim  the  notice  of  the  traveller  amid 
the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  spreads  life  around  it  in  the  desert.9 

Vol.  VI.  p.  7. 


*  The  independent  Indians  inhabiting  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  forests,  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  10,000,  making,  with 
those  of  the  missions,  in  1800,  44,000. 
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More  than  five  hundred  Caribbees  were  found  collected  hi 
tbe  Tillage  of  Can,  and  many  others  were  seen  in  the. surround-, 
•fig  missions.  M.  Humboldt  supposes  that  this  nation,  which 
had  been  supposed  to  be  extinct,  still  numbers  40,000  indivi- 
duals of  pure  race*  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Caribbe* 
nations  appear  to  have  extended  over  eighteen  or  nineteen 

KraMels  of  latitude,  from  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the.  east  of 
>rto  Rico,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon.  The  most  probable 
tradition  makes  them  proceed  originally  from  Florida,  whence 
they  spread  to  Cigateo  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  lastly  to  South  America*  The  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  we  are  told,  still  inspires  these  Indians  with 
a  sentiment  of  national  superiority;  and  the  Author  paw  a 
child  only  ten  years  old  '  foam  with  rage  on  being  called  f> 
*  .Cgbre/  although  he  had  never  seen  one  of  that  hated  raceu 
Their  pride  leads  them  to  withdraw  from  evefy  other  tribe,  even 
from  tnose  to  whose  language  their  own  bearaan  obvious  affi- 
nity ;  and  they  claim  the  same  separation  in  th+  missions.  Far 
ftom  being  the  most  ferocious  of  tribes,  the  Travellers  were 
assured  by  all  the  missionaries  whom  they  had  the  opportunity 
6f  consulting,  that  the  Caribbees  are  '  the  least  antnropopha* 
4  gous  nation  of  the  New  Continent  j*  and  they  are  favourably 
distinguished,  both  by  their  physical  and  their  intellectual 

Bwers,  from  the  other  tribes.    '  I  have  no  where  seen,'  says 
.  Humboldt,  •a  taller  race  of  men.9  ■      ■    ,  , 

*  All  the  men  of  this  race,  whom  we  saw,  either  duritog  \our  voj&  * 

2P  on  the  Lower  Orinoco  or  in  the  missions  of  Piritoo,  differ  from 
^  other  Indians,  not  only  by  their  tallness,  but  also  by  the  regularity 
of  their  features.  Their  nose  is  not  so  large,  and  it  less  flattened ; 
ihe  cheek-bones  are  not  so  high ;  and  their  physiognomy  has  less  of 
the  Mongol  cast.  Their  eyes,  darker  than  those  of  the  other  hordes 
of  Guyana,  denote  intelligence ;  I  had  almost  said  the  habit  of  re- 
flection. The  Caribbees  have  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  some- 
thug  of  sadness  in  their  look,  which  ^  is  found  for  the  most  part  among 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  expression  of  se- 
'▼erity  in  their  features  is  singularly  increased  by  the  passion  they  have 
for  dying  their  eye-brows  with  the  juice  of  the  carvto,  enlarging 
them  and  joining  them  together.  They  often  mark  the  whole  face 
with  black  spots,  in  order  to  appear  more  savage.  The  difficulty  of 
feting  the  Caribbees  to  the  soil  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  nave 
been  for  ages  in  the  habit  of  trading  on  the  rivers.  At  once  com- 
mercial and  warlike,  they  were  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  and 
in  carrying  merchandize  from  the  coasts  of  Dutch  Guyana  to  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon.  The  travelling  Caribbees  were  the  Bucharians 
of  Equinoctial  America.9    Vol.  VI.  pp.  11—39. 

These  people  still  preserve  traditions  which  seem  to  indicate 
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some  ancient  communications  between  the  two  Americas,  and 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
north,  probably  at  no  very  remote  period.  '  A  profound  ob- 
'  8curity.'  remarks  the  learned  Traveller,  '  envelops  the  history 
'  of  the  immense  country  that  stretches  from  the  eastern  slope 
'  of  the  Cordilleras  towards  the  Atlantic/  Could  its  history  be 
revealed,  it  would  not,  in  all  probability,  carry  us  back  to  any 
very  remote  generations  of  inhabitants,  but  would  disclose  to 
us  little  more  than  the  physical  changes  silently  produced  by 
the  grand  operations  of  nature.  Yet,  there  are  some  scattered 
traces  of  an  extinct  civilization,  of  a  higher  order  than  is  now 
to  be  found  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

'  Amid  the  plains  of  North  America,  some  powerful  nation  that 
has  disappeared,  had  constructed  square,  circular,  and  octagonal 
fortifications,  walls  6000  fathoms  in  length,  tumuli  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height ;  sometimes  round,  sometimes  with  several  stories,  and  con- 
taining some  thousands  of  skeletons.  These  skeletons  belonged  to 
men  less  slender  and  more  squat  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  those 
countries.  Other  bones,  wrapped  in  fabrics  resembling  those  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Feejee  Islands,  are  found  in  the  natural  grottoes  of 
Kentucky.  In  the  plains  of  South  America,  we  scarcely  find  a  few 
hillocks,  and  no  where  any  works  of  fortification  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Ohio.  On  a  vast  space  of  ground,  however,  at  tEe  Lower 
Orinoco,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  between  the 
sources  of  Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Branco,  there  are  rocks  of  granite 
covered  with  symbolic  figures.  These  sculptures  denote,  that  the 
generations  extinct  belonged  to  nations  different  from  those  which 
now  inhabit  the  same  regions.  Between  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
that  of  Cundinamarca  and  Peru,  there  seems  to  be  no  connexion.9 

Vol.  VI.  pp.  IS,  16. 

Where  do  we  not  find,  among  nations  destitute  of  the  light 
of  Revelation,  marks  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  that 
has  existed  at  some  antecedent  period?  In  Mexico  and  Pern, 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  in  India  and 
Indo-Cbina,  we  are  constantly  referred,  by  their  monuments 
and  by  the  concurring  voice  of  tradition,  to  a  period  at  which 
arts,  now  lost,  were  practised  by  the  inhabitants, — when  the 
priests  were  more  learned,  the  monarchs  more  powerful,  the 
country  more  populous, — when  a  nobler  race  occupied  the  soil, 
or  when  the  gods  of  the  pantheon  were  mortal.  Traces  of  a 
purer,  or,  at  least,  a  simpler  mythology  are  frequently  discover- 
able amid  the  imbecile  corruptions  of  a  later  date  ;  and  customs, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown  because  they  have  survived 
the  remembrance  of  their  origin,  bear  testimony  to  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  unlettered  nations  to  degenerate  into  barba- 
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riarn.    This  barbarism,  our  Anther  contends,  is  *  the  conse- 

*  quence  of  the  oppression  exercised  either  by  interior  despotism 

*  or  by  foreign  conquest ;'  and  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
progressive  diminution  of  the  national  wealth.  We  admit  this, 
although,  for  the  ultimate  cause,  we  must  go  a  step  further 
back  :  the  fact,  whatever  explanation  be  offered,  is  undeniable. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  our  Travellers  arrived  at  Villa  del  Pao, 
and  five  tedious  days  more  brought  them  to  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona, whence,  after  again  visiting  Cumana,  they  eventually 
sailed  for  Cuba.  An  account  of  that  island  and  of  their  subse- 
quent journey  into   the   Cordillera,   will   occupy  the   ensuing 

Part  I.  of  the  present  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
chapter  on  the  political  state  of  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  and 
on  the  population,  territorial  divisions,  and  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  Colombian  Republic.  Of  the  multifarious  and 
valuable  information  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  we 
cannot  attempt  to  give  an  analysis.  It  is  presented  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  tables,  comprising  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
statistical  calculations.  Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the 
learned  Author  enters  into  a  disquisition  on  the  practicability 
of  a  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  which  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  in  concluded  to  be 
the  most  favourable  point  for  the  attempt  to  form  a  caDal  of 
large  dimensions;  but  its  practicability  remains  yet  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  by  accurate  surveys,*  A  communication 
for  boats,  by  means  of  locks,  would,  no  doubt,  be  easily  effec- 
ted ;  but  unless  the  passage  admitted  merchant  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage,  the  junction  would  be  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance. 

Among-  the  Notes  to  this  volume,  will  be  found  a  very 
interesting  dissertation  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
aborigi  oaf  inhabitants  of  America  ;  a  Table  exhibiting  the  re- 
lative population  by  the  square  league,  of  the  American  States, 
and  tlie  States  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  every  article  of 
which,  we  are  assured,  has  been  the  result  of  a  particular  dis* 
cussion  ;  a  sketch  of'  the  state  of  the  Catholic  Mission*,  andof 
the  native  tribes  in  Spanish  America ;  a  tabular  .view  of  tbs> 
population  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  of  the  United  States ;  a  paper 

*  In  a  subsequent  note,  it  is  stated,  that,  according  to  a  Spanish 
survey  executed  in  1781,  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  found  to  be  134 
feet  7  inches  above  the  South  Sea.  But  the  lake  is  68  feet  6  inches 
deep;  so  that  its  bottom  is  still  46  Caitilian  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific. 
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on  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  States :  wA 
an  essay  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  dow-ttee. .  Part  II. 
of  this  volume  comprises  a '  Sketch  of  a  GeoguoStic  View  of 
f  South  America  on  theuorth  of  the  river  of  the  Amatons,  and 
•  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida ;'  and 
^  brief  chapter  describing  the  passage  from  Venezuela  to  the 
Harannah,  and  concluding  with  '  a  general  view  of  the  Popu- 
4  lation  of  the  West  Indies,  compared  with  that  of  the  New 
v  Continent,  with  respect  to  the  diversity  of  races,  personal 
4  liberty,  languages,  and  worship.'  From  this  very  interesting 
section  of  the  work,  we  must  extract  a  few  particulars. : 

The  whole  surface  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  contains, 
M.  Humboldt  says,  nearly  8,300  square  leagiks  of  20.  to  a  de- 
gree ;  of  which  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico  oocupy 
7,200,  or  nearly  nine  tenths.  This  area  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Peunysylvania.  Its  relative  population  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  latter  State,  and  is  three  times  less  than  that 
ttf  Scotland.  The  total  population  of  the  English  West  India 
Islands  is  computed  to  be  776,500,  of  which  626,800  are 
Slaves,  Jamaica  contains  a  population  of  402,000,  including 
342,000  slaves.*  Barbadoes,  100,000  ;  79,000  slaves.  An- 
tigua, 40,000;  81,000  slaves.  Trinidad,  41,500;  23,600 
fclavefc ;  free  men  of  colour,  14,000.  '  It  is  usual/  the  Author 
tomairks,  *  to  estimate  much  too  low  the  constantly  increasing 
'population  of  this  island.'  Haiti  contains  a  population  of 
820,000.  The  Spanish  Islands,  943,000,  including  only  281,400 
dims ;  viz.  Cuba,  718,000,  with  266,000  slaves ;  Porto  Rico, 
225,000,  with  26,000  slaves.  The  free  coloured  population  of 
these  two  Spanish  Islands,  amounts  to  upwards  of  280,000. 
The  number  of  slaves  still  imported  into  Cuba,  however,  is 
frightfully  large :  even  Rio  Janeiro  has  not  of  late  received  a 
greater  number.  They  amounted,  from  1817  to  1819,  ftotn 
16,000  to  26,000  annually.  In  the  French  Islands  of  Goada- 
loupe  and  Martinique,  the  total  population  is  219,000,  of  which 
178,000  are  slaves.  Of  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  Is- 
lands, the  total  population  is  84,600,  of  which  61>300  art 
slaves.  The  Black  population  of  Continental  and  Insular* 
America  altogether  amounts  to  nearly  six  millions  and  a  hal% 
which  is  thus  estimated : 

•  On  this  slave  population,  within  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  kgsl 
marriages  contracted  were  scarcely  600 ! 
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..  Negro  Slaved. 

West  Indies  -    -    - 

1,090,000 

United  States    -    - 

1,650,000 

Brazil       -     -    -    - 

1,800,000 

Spanish  Colonies  of 

the  Continent  -     - 

307,000 

English,  Dutch,  and 

French  Guyana     - 

200,000 

'..  Free  Negroes. 

'Haiti  and  the  other 

Islands    -    -    -    ■ 

•    870,000 

United  States  •     .     . 

,     270,000 

Brazil,  perhaps     -     ■ 

■     160,000 

Spanish  Colonies  on 

the  Continent    -    • 

■      80,000 

English,   Dutch,  and 
French  Guyana  - 

-      0,000 

6,0-17,000 


r 


6,433,000 


ill*;  total  population  of  the  West  Indies,  there  are  17  per 
of  whites,  and  83  per  cent,  men  of  colour,  slaves  and  free  : 
is  to  say,  the  whites  are  to  the  men  of  colour  as  1  to  6. 
slaves  are  40  per  cent. ;  the  free  men  of  colour  43  per  cent. 
its  number  of  blucks  spread  over  the  vast  continent  of 
)ish  America  is  so  small,  (390,000,)  that,  happily,  they  do 
form  2f  per  cent,  of  the  population.  According  to  the  laws 
he  new  independent  States,  slavery  will  by  degrees  be  ex- 
itished  throughout  those  countries.  The  Republic  of  Co- 
ns has  set  a  noble  example.  Including  Cuba  and  Porto 
i,  the  African  race  in  Spanish  America,  are  computed  to  be 
1  cent. :  the  whites  19  per  cent. ;  the  copper-coloured  race, 
er  cent. :  and  the  mixed  races,  32  percent.,  on  an  aggregate 
ilation  of  nearly  seventeen  millions.  In  Brazil,  the  negroes 
to  the  whites  as  2  to  1,  forming  nearly  one  half  of  the 
■  Union.  In  the  United  States,  they  are  as  1  to  4|.  The 
wing  is  the  Author's  general  recapitulation  of  the  distri- 
ct! of  the  races  in  the  New  World. 

Whites-    -     13,471.000  or  38  per  caU. 

Indians     -    -    8,610,000  or  26 

Negroes  -    -    6,433,000  or  19 

Mixed     -    -    6,428,000  or  18 


34,942,000 
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Of  this  vast  aggregate,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  calculated  to 
form  about  two  thirds,  and  the  Protestants  one  third ;  but,  * 
the  Protestant  population  in  the.  New  World  augments  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  proportion  will,  it 
is  supposed,  in  less  than  half  a  century,,  be  considerably 
modified  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  population.  In  Europe, 
the  numerical  proportion  is  not  materially  different;  Taking 
the  total  population  at  198  millions,  we  may  compute  nearly 
103  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  38  millions  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Church,  62  millions  of  Protestants,  and  5  millions  of 
Mohammedans. 

Another  series  of  calculations  exhibits  the  preponderance  of 
languages  in  the  New  Coutinent.  .  The  learned  Traveller  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  still  exist  upwards  of  seven  millions  and  a 
half  of  natives  who  have  preserved  the  use  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the.  European  dia- 
lects. Of  the  remaining  27  millions,  it  is  calculated,  that 
upwards  of  14  millions  speak  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese*, 
11£  millions  the  English,  and  nearly  i\  the  French  or  some 
other  European  tongue. 

'  These  statements  of  population,9  it  is  added,  '  considered  in  their 
relations  to  the  differences  of  race,  languages,  and  worship,  are  com- 
posed of  very  variable  elements, .  and  represent  approximative!/  the 
state  of  society  in  America.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  we  can  Jake 
/into  consideration  only  great  masses:  the  partial  estimates  may  in 
time  acquire  more  rigorous  precision.  The  language  of  ciphers,  the 
sole  hieroglyphics  which  have  been  preserved  among  the  signs  of 
thought,  stands  in  no  need  of  interpretation.  There  is  something 
serious  and  prophetic  in  these  inventories  of  the  human  race :  ia 
them,  the  whole  destiny  of  the  New  World  seems  to  be  inscribed.' 

We  will  not  weaken,  by  any  remarks  of  our  own,  the  im- 
pression which  cannot  fail  to  be  made  by  the  learned  Author's 
simple  and  striking  comment  on  his  previous  statements,  which 
are  in  themselves  of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  but  as  connected  with  the  objects  and  hopes  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 


*  At  p.  843,  a  typographical  error  in  the  recapitulation,  makes 
the  number  who  speak  Spanish,  16  millions  and  a  half,  instead  of 
10,504,000.  .      . 


[  M    ] 

'.  1.  The  Literary  Souvenir  t  or  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Ho- 
ace.  Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  18mo.  pp.  402.  12  prates, 
ice  12b.     London,  1827.  '    ' 

r%et  me  not ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's   Present  for    1827. 

m  by  Frederick  Shobcri.     l8uio.  pp.  tie.   IS  plates.  Price 

in  Case.     London, 
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public  are  always  gainers  by  an  open  competition 
imong  those  who  are  contending  for  its  patronage  ;  and 
sod  effects  of  that  competition  are,  we  think,  discernible, 
i  style  in  which  the  Editors  of  these  elegant  little  cabinet 
i  vie  with  each  other  iti  the  getting  up  of  their  annual 
les.  The  Amulet  (the  only  one  then  ready)  was  noticed 
r  last  Number.  We  shall  not  attempt  the  invidious  task 
ciding  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  three  publicu- 
:  the  ladies  must  choose  ;  arid  should  there  be  three  ladies 
;  case,  of  course,  each  will  choose  a  different  one»  The 
lit  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Souvenir  will  decide  the  prefer- 

of  one  :  '  the  cottage-girl'  in  the  Amulet  may  charm  a 
id  ;  and  the  neat  case  which  forms  a  sort  of  spathe  to  the 
get  me  not'  (myototix  aekemumiuu),  may  attract  a  third. 
Id  the  names  of  the  contributors  determine  the  decision, 

will  still  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  variety  of 
Several  of  the  names  appear  in  the  table  of  contents  to 

than  one  of  the  volumes,  and  some  appear  as  contributors' 

three.  Thus,  in  the  Amulet,  in  the  list  of  the  contri- 
■  appear  the  names  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  Professor  Wil- 

the  Author  of  "■  May  you  like  it,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croly, 

Hetnans,  Bernard  Barton,  the  Author  of  the  Duke  of 
tua,  John  Bowring,  John  Clare,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Mit- 

Miss  E.  Roberts,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  Montagu  Sey- 
-,  Henry  Neele,  &c.  The  same  names,  with  the  exception 
e  first  three  and  that  of  John  Clare,  appear  in  the  con- 

of  the  Forget-me-not;  together  with  those  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
C.  B.  Wilson,  Miss  Benger,  David  Lyndsay,  T.  Hood, 
»,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booker,  the  Rev.  G.  Woodley,  the  Rev. 
olwhele,  John  Luscombe,  James  Bird,  A.  Balfour,  the  Rev. 
(.  Clarke,  Stc.  And  in  the  Literary  Souvenir,  we  meet 
i  with  most  of  the  above  names,  as  well  as  those  of 
Trey  Crayon,  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Campbell,  S. 
.oleridge,  Dr.  Southey,  William  Sotbeby,  John  Gait, 
nas  Doubleday,  William  Roscoe,  Horace  Smith,  James 
I,  N.  T.  Carrington,  M.  A.  Shee,  C.  B.  Sheridan,  Barry 
wall,  Miss  A.  M.  Porter,the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Porchester, 
Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Howard,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  F.  L. 
er,—  nay,  without  proceeding  farther,  it  will  be  seen  that. 
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if  the  game  is  to  be  decided  by.  the  court  cards,  Mr.  Watt* 
has  all  the  honours.  He  boasts,  indeefd,  with  some  reason, 
that  his  list  exhibits  '  such  a  phalanx  of  distinguished  writers 
'  as  has  never  before  been  embodied  in  any  similar  publication.' 
To  speak  the  truth,  we  should  nevertheless  find  bo  difficulty  hi 
compiling  from  the  three  rival  publications,  a  selection  far 
superior  to  either ;  and  this  not  being  allowable,  we  must  say, 
that  each  volume  contains  some  pieces  of  palmary  merit,  on 
which  the  Editors  may  safely  stake  the  pretenaons  of  their 
respective  works  to  the  preference  of  the  public  For  example, 
passing  over  the  names  of  Mr.  Wattsrs  anstocratical  contribu- 
tors, we  should  be  disposed  to  select  the  following  poem  as  one 
of  the  most  sparkling  gems  in  his  cabinet. 

•  A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 
Bx  Thomas  Hood,  Est. 

•  Oh,  when  I  was  a  tiny  boy, 

My  days  and  nights  were  full  of  Joy, 

My  mates-were  blythe  and  luncH 
No  wonder  that  I  somethnes'sigfav  • 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eyef 

To  cast  a  look  behind! 

4  A  hoop  was  an  eternal  round 

Of  pleasure.    In  those  days  I  ftratad 

A  top  a  joyous  thing : 
But  now  those  past  delights  I  drop  ; 
My  head,  alas !  is  all  my  top, 

And  careful  thoughts  the  string; 

*  My  marbles— once  my  bap  was  stored 
Now  I  must  play  with  Elgin's  lord, 

With  Theseus  for  a  taw ! 
My  playful  horse  has  slipped  his  string,. 
Forgotten  all  his  capering, 

And  harnassed  to  the  law  1 


<  My  late*— how  fi»t  and  for  it  flew  I 
While  I,  a  sort  of  Franklin,  drew 

My  pleasure  from  the  sky. 
•Twaa  papered  o'er  with  studious  themes*. 
The  tasks  I  wrote  j— my  present  dreams 

Will  never  soar  so  high  I 

'  My  joys  are  wfngless  all,  and  dead : 
My  dumps  are  made  of  more  than  lead; 

My  flights  soon  find  a  fall ; 
My  fears  prevail,  my  fancies  droop ; 
Joy  never  cometh  with  a  hoop, 

And  seldom  with  a  call. 
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4  My  football's  laid  upon  the  shelf  i— 
I  am  a  shuttlecock  myself 

The  world  knocks  to  and  fro. 
My  archery  ib  all  unlearned, 
And  Grief  against  myself  has  turned 

My  arrows  and  my  bow. 
'  No  more  in  noontide  sun  I  bask ;  -  i     ' 

My  authorship's  an  endless  task  ; 

My  head's  ne'er  out  of  school. 
My  heart  is  pained  with  scorn  and  slight, 
I  have  too  many  foes  to  fight, 

And  friends  grown  strangely  cool  I 

*  The  very  chum  that  shared  my  cake* 
Holds  out  so  cold  a  hand  te-shake,  ■ 

Jt  makes  me  shrink  and  sighs— 
On  this  I  will  not  dwell  and;  bang ; 
The  changeling  would  not  (eel  a  pang. 

Though  these  should. meet  hi*  eye. 
'  No  skies  to  blue  or  so  serene ...-,-. 
Am  then ;— no  leaves  look  half  so  green, 

As  clothed  the  playground  tree! 
All  things  I  loved  are  altered  so  ; 
Nor  does  it  ease  my  heart  to  know 

That  change  resides  in  me! 

*  Oh  for  the  garb  that  marked  the  boy, — 
The  trowsera  made  of  corduroy, 

Well  inked  with  black  and  red ; — 
The  crownless  hat, — ne'er  deemed  an  ill ; 
It  only  let  the  sunshine  still 

Repose  upon  my  head  1 
'  Oh  for  the  ribbon  round  the  neck  1 
The  careless  dog's  ears  apt  to  deck 

My  book  and  collar  both  !    ■ 
How  can  this  formal  man'  be  styled 
Merely  an  Alexandrine  child,  ' 

A  boy  of  larger  growth? 
■  Oh  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew  ! 
And  (heaven's  own  type)  that  mild  sky-bine 

That  washed  my  sweet  meals  down  I 
The  master  even  I — and  that  small  Totk 
That  fagged  me !— Worse  it-  now  my  work, 

A  fag  for  all  the  town ! 
1  Oh  for  the  lessons  learned  by  heart ! 
Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 

Should  murk  those  hours  again  : 
I'd  kiss  the  rod,  and  be  resigned 
Beneath  the  stroke,  and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane. 


So 


So^^^T  ****** ' 
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*      Fierce  thunder-pfeal,  and  rocking  gale, 
Answered  the  storm-swept  sea, 
While  crashing  forests  joined  the  wall, 
And  all  said—"  Cursed  for  thee !" 

4  This,  spoke  the  lions's  prowling  roar ; 

And  tliis  the  victim's  cry ; 
This,  written  in  defenceless  gore, 

For  ever  met  his  eye! 
And  not  alone  each  fiercer  power 

Proclaimed  just  Heaven's  decree: 
The  faded  leaf,  the  dying  flower, 

Alike  said,— ««  Cursed  for  thee !" 

4  Though  mortal,. doomed  to  many  a  length 

Of  life's  now  narrow  span, 
Sons  rose  around  fn  pride  and  strength,— 

They,  too,  proclaimed  the  ban. 
'Twas  heard  amid  their  hostile  spears ; 

Owned  in  the  murderer's  doom ; 
Seen  in  the  widow's  silent  tears ; 

Felt  in  the  infant's  tomb. 

4  Ask  not  the  Wanderer's  after  fate. 

His  being,  birth,  or  name : 
Enough  that  all  have  shared  his  state, 

That  Man  is  still  the  same. 
Still  briar  and  thorn  his  life  o'ergrow ; 

Still  strives  his  soul  within  ; 
And  pain,  and  care,  and  sorrow  shew 

The  same  dark  secret,— Sin  !' 

As  a  companion  piece  to  this  beautiful  little  j>oem,  we  sball 
give  one  from  the  Forget-me-not,  which,  in  point  of  poetical 
merit,  will  endure  a  comparison  with  any  single  poem  in  the 
rival  publications. 

«  A  DIRGE— By  the  Rev.  G.  Croly. 

«  «  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  1" 

Here  the  evil  and  the  just, 

Here  the  youthful  and  the  old, 

Here  the  fearful  and  the  bold, 

Here  the  matron  and  the  maid 

In  one  silent  bed  are  laid; 

Here  the  vassal  and  the  king 

Side  by  side  lie  withering ; 

If  ere  the  sword  and  sceptre  rust— 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust !" 

*  Age  on  age  shall  roll  alone; 
O'er  this  pile  and  mighty  throng ; 
Those  that  wept  them,  those  that  jpep, 
All  shall  with  these  sleepers  sleep. 
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Brothers,  sifters  of  the  worm. 
Summer's  ton  or  winter^s  storm, 
Song  of  peace  or  b^ttlt%  roar/ 
Ne'er  shall  broil:  their  Slumbers  more. 
Death  shall  keep  Im$  sulleo  trust— 
««  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust  ?"' 

1  But  a  day  is  coming  feet* 
Earth9  thy  mightiest  and  thy  last ! 
It  shall  come  m  rear  and' wonder; 
Heralded  by  trump  and  thunder ; 
It  shall  come  in  strife  and  toil ; 
It  shall  come  in  blood  and  spoil ; 
Jt  shall  come  in,  empires'  groans; 
Burning  temples,  trampled  thronesf, 
Then,  ambition,  rue  thv  lust  !— 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!" 

*  Then  shall  come  the  judgement  sign* 
In  the  East  the  Kino  shall  shine,  . 
Flashing  from  Bearer's  golden  gate, 
Thousand  thousands  round  his  state* 
Spirits  with  tfye  crown  and  plume » 
Tremble  then,  thoupullea  tpinbl 
Heaven  shall  open  on  our  syn^; 
Earth  be  turned  tp  living  ligjit, 
Kingdom  of  the  ransomed  just-r-     . 

"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dvpjtl" 

*  Then  thy  mount,  Jerusalem,  - 
Shall  be  gorgeous  as  a  gem ;   • 
Then  shall  in  die  desert  rise 

'  Fruits  of  more  than  paradise; 

Earth  by  angel  feet  be  trod, 
One  greet  garden  of  her  God ! 
Till  are  dried  the  martyr's  tears 
Through  a  thousand  glorious  yearsJ 
Now,  in  hope  of  Him  we  trust, 
"  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dost."  » 


r  *  V 


The  prose  contributions  will  not  so  easily  ajpi§t;af  citation, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  too  long  to*  extceofc  entire;  but  we 
are  tempted  to  detach  a  few  paragraph*  from. /t The  Haunted 
"  Manor  House,  by  the  Author  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,"  in 

the  Forget-me-not. 

— <  The  mail  coach  bad  just  set  mo  doWa*  tfct  entrance  to  a 
dreary  and  unweeded  avenue*  There  waff:  *  dpiifrle  j»w  of  dark  dms, 
interspersed  with  beech  neither  very  bowery  nor  very  umbrageous ; 
though,  as  I  passed,  they  saluted  me  with  a.  ricn  Ihower  of  wet 
leaves,  and  shook  their  bare  arms  (growling  as  die  long  sough  of  the 
wind  went  through  their  decayed  branches.  Tjhe  old  house  was  be- 
fore  me.    Its  numerous  and  irregularly  contrived  compartments  in 
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front  tvere  streaked  in  black  and  white  Eig-zitgs — vandyked,  I  think, 
the  fainM  jewels  of  the  creation  call  this  chaste  and  elegant  ornament. 
It  fU  near  tlie  close  of  a  dark  autumnal  day,  and  a  mags  of  gable-ends 
stood  (harp  and  erect  against  the  wild  and  lowering  sky.  Each  of  these 

pinnacles  could  once  bonst  of  its  admired  and  appropriate  ornament 

*  little  weather-cock  ;  but  they  had  cast  off  their  gilded  plumage  for- 
ever, and  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  like  the  once  neatly  trimmed 
mansion  which  I  was  now  visiting,  A  magpie  was  perched  upon  a 
huge  Stack  of  chimneys  ;  his  black  and  white  plumage  seemed  per- 
fectly in  character  with  the  mottled  edifice  at  his  feet.  Perhaps  he 
was  thfc  wraith,  the  departing  vision  of  die  decaying  fabric ;  an  appa- 
rition unsubstantial  as  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  house 

of   Eth^i: ... 

'  I  looked  eagerly  at  the  long,  low  casements ;  a  faint  glimmer  was 
visible.  It  proceeded  from  the  wan  reflection  of  a  sickly  sunbeam 
behind  me  struggling  through  the  cleft  of  a  dark  hail-cloud.  It  was 
the  window  where,  in  my  boyhood,  I  had  often  peeped  at  the  village 
clock  through  my  telescope.  It  was  the  nursery  chamber,  and  no 
wonder  that  it  was  regarded  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Here,  the  first  dawrrings  of  reason  broke  in  upon  my  soul ;  the  first 
faint  gleams  of  intelligence  awakened  me  from  a  state  of  infantine 
unconsciousness.  It  was  here  that  I  first  drank  deeply  of  (he  fresh 
rills  of  knowledge ;  here  my  imagination,  ardent  and  un repressed, 
first  plumed  its  wings  for  flight ;  and  I  stepped  forth  over  its  threshold 
into  a  world  long  since  tried  and  found  as  unsatisfying  and  unreal  as 
the  false  glimmer  that  now  mocked  me  from  the  hall  of  my  fathers. 

•  ••■-• 'The  front  door  was  closed ;  but,  as  I  knew  every 

turn  and  corner  about  the  house,  I  made  no  doubt  of  soon  finding 
out  its  inmates,  if  any  of  them  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  worked 
my  way  through  the  garden,  knee-deep  and  rank  with  weed,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  back  olfices.  I  steered  pretty  cautiously 
past  what  memory,  that  great  dealer  in  hyperbole,  bad  hitherto 
generally  contrived  to  picture  as  a  huge  lake — now, :  to  my  astonish- 
ment, dwindled  into  a  duck-pond— but  not  without  danger  from  its 
slippery  margin.  It  still  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  cherry- 
tree,  once  the  harbinger  of  delight,  as  the  returning  Mason  gave 
intimation  of  another  bountiful  supply  of  fruit.  Its  gnarled  stump, 
now  stunted  and  decaying,  had  scarcely  one  token  of  life  upon  its 
scattered  branches.  Following  a  narrow  walk  nearly  obliterated,  1 
entered  a  paved  court.  The  first  tramp  awoke  a  train  of  echoes* 
that  seemed  as  though  they  had  slumbered  since  my  departure,  nod 
now  started  from  their  sleep,  to  greet  or  to  admonish  the  returning 
truant.  Grass,  in  luxuriant  tufts,  capriciously  disposed^  grew  about 
in  large  patches.  The  breeze  passed  heavily  by,  rustling  the  dark 
■wathe,  and  murmuring  fitfully  as  it  departed.  Desolation  seemed 
to  have  marked  the  spot  for  her  own — the  grim  abode  of  solitude  and 

despair. To  all  appearance  the  house  was  tenintlea*.    I 

tried  the  door  of  a  side  kitchen  or  scullery :  it  was  fastened,  bat  the 

rusty  bolts  yielded  to  no  very  forcible  pressure;  and  1  once  more 

penetrated  into  the  kitchen,  that  exhaust-less   magasine  which,  had 

2  Z    2 
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Wink  el  in  an  Irish  dress,  and  is  as  good  as  a  fairy  legend  ;  the 
second  is  not  so  good  as  the  Lover's  Quarrel,  but  it  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  Mac*  and  Rosalie  are  portraits. 

With  regard  to  the  embellishments,  those  in  the  Amulet  are 
perhaps  altogether  the  most  pleasing ;  but  those  in  the  Souvenir 
are  not  less  beautifully  executed,  and  Buckfastleigh  Abbey  And 
Auld  Robin  Gray  in  particular  are  admirable.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  equally  encomiastic  of  the  plates  in 
the  Forget-me-not.  Mr.  Ackermann  must  really  not  trust  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Messieurs  Westall  and  Corbould.  *  Love's 
'  Motto'  is  as  vulgar  in  conception  as  it  is  faulty  in  execution, 
and  Maria  de  Torquemada  is  not  much  better.  These  prints 
disfigure  the  volume,  and  must  tend  to "  lower  the- credit  of  the 

Eublication.  We  know  not  with  whom  the  fault  lies,  but  can 
ardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Ackermann  would  spare  a  few  guineas 
to  render  the  Forget-me-not  worthy  of  its  '  annually  increas- 
*  ing  circulation.'  Either  he  has  wronged  the  artists,  however, 
or  they  have  done  him  an  injustice.  The  literary  portion  of 
the  work  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Altogether,  these  rival  publications  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  very  gratifying  exhibition  of  that  fertility  of 
talent  and  widely  diffused  cultivation  and  taste,  which  preemi- 
nently distinguish  the  present  day. 

Art.  VI.  1.  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountain*  ofPiSmont9 
in  the  Year  MDCCCXXIII.  ;  and  Researches  among  the  Vaudois 
or  Waldenses%  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  the  Cottia*  Alps  :  with 
Maps  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Copies  of  ancient  Manuscripts, 
and  other  interesting  Documents.  By  William  Stephen  Gilly, 
M.A.  Rector  of  North  Farobridge,  Essex.  Third  Edition*  8vo. 
pp.  296.  lxxxvi.     Price  12s.    London,  1926. 

2.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  VaL 
denses  in  Piemont,  commonly  called  Vaudois.  By  Hugh  Dyke 
Acland,  Esq.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  60.    London,  IMS. 

Xlf  E  have  no  wish  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  the  reason  and 
"  origin  of  the  newly  awakened  interest  taken  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants  of  Sardinia.  We  rejoice  that  at  last  they  are 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  tardy  and  condescending  regard. 
More  than  ten  years  ago,  an  appeal  was  made  on  their  behalf 
to  the  Christian  public,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  General  Body  of  Dissenting 
Ministers  in  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  for 
them  the  renewal  of  the  grant  of  William  and  Mary*.    Whe- 

*  See  Eclcct.  Rev.  VoL  III.  p.  398,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  9*. 
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thfcr  it  was,  that  etiquette  forbade  the  <te*operatidn  6f  the  cleflrgy 
ib  measures  originating  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  that  it 
lt*d  Bet  then  been  ascertained  that  theirs  was,  or  had  been/an 
Episcopal  church,  little  general  interest  appears  at  that  time  tb 
litre  been  exeited  in  either  their  past  history  or  their  existing 
sufferings.    Mr.  GiUy  does  not  seem  even  to  have  met  with  the 
"  ^ketch  of  the  past  and  present  State  <?f  the  Vaudois,"  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  from  an  official  document,  which 
wca*.  published  in  1816;  since  he  only  refers  to  it  at  second 
Ivmd  in  bis  list  of  publications.    That  they  were  Protestants, 
was  then  regarded  as  giving  them  little  claim  to  sympathy: 
were  they  not  Calvinists  ?    True,  theirs  was  an  ancient  crimen, 
and  they  were,  as  now,  *  a  hojv,  retired,  and  delightfully  pure 
*  and  romantic  people/ — the  '  fathers  of  religious  liberty;*  but 
were  they  not,   after  all,    schismatics  ?-*— Besides,  with  what 
consistency  could  the  Church  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  thosp 
p6or  people,  and  abandon  the  French   Protestants  to    their 
persecutors  ?— Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reasoning*  or  *t 
least  the  feeling,  that  then  closed  the  avenues  to   Christian 
syfdpathy  on  their  behalf.      Now,  however,  Mr.  Qilly  has 
happily  discovered,  that  alt**>ugh  thet  edUt  prohibiting  tfe* 
education  of  their  youth  at  Sain  Giovanni  had  compelled  them 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  Geneva  and  Law* 
santfe,  ' 


;  •  8tfll,  die  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  maintained  hy 
peter  found  any  warm  advocates  in  these  valleys ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  die  Swiss  Reformer's  neticos  concerning  the  ab» 
solute  decrees  of  God,  do  not  make  part  of.  the  theology  of  the  Vau- 
dbfe  toasters,  but  the  Ion?  established  regulations  of  the  Vaudois 
churcn  were  infringed  by  die  new  ministers  from  Switzerland*  It  is 
in  vain,  that  we  now  look  fbr  tbe  correct  lines  and  lineaments  of  die 
ancient  discipline  and  ritual,  which  prevailed  at  the  foot  of,  the  Alps 
for  so  many  oenturies.  The  title,  of  moderator  was  most  probably 
substituted  for  that  of  bishop,  after  the  year  1630,  and  with  it,  the 
Jfresbvterian  for  the  Episcopal  hierarchy;  and  new  liturgies  were 
introduced  in  place  of  the  venerable  service,  to  which  neither  history  ' 
nor  tradition  could  assign  any  positive  date.  According  to  the  direct 
authority  of  Leger,  the  annual  visitation  of  the  head  of  the  Walden- 
sian  church,  which  used  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  religious  purity 
of  this  little  community,  Was  interrupted,,  because  the  new  pastors 
from  Geneva  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  wholesome  jurisdiction. 
If  there  ever  could  have  been  any  hope  of  tracing  the  forms  and  dis* 
cipKne  of  the  primitive  church,  it  might  have  been  entertained,  as 
long  as  the  churches  of  the  valleys  preserved  their  ancient  discipline 
and  liturgy ;  inasmuch  as  the  corrupt  chances  which  took  place  In 
other  parts  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  were  not 
likely  to  reach  sueh  remote  settlements  as  these ;  and  indeed  tradition-, 
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Winkel  in  an  Irish  dress,  and  is  as  good  as  a  fairy  legend  ;  the 
second  is  not  so  good  as  the  Lover's  Quarrel,  but  it  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  Mac*  and  Rosalie  are  portraits. 

With  regard  to  the  embellishments,  those  in  the  Amulet  are 
perhaps  altogether  the  most  pleasing ;  but  those  in  the  Souvenir 
are  not  less  beautifully  executed,  and  Buckfastleigh  Abbey  and 
Auld  Robin  Gray  in  particular  are  admirable.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  equally  encomiastic  of  the  plates  in 
the  Forget-me-not.  Mr.  Ackermann  must  really  not  trust  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  Messieurs  Westall  and  Corbould.  '•  Love's 
'  Motto'  is  as  vulgar  in  conception  as  it  is  faulty  in  execution, 
and  Maria  de  Torquemada  is  not  much  better.  These  prints 
disfigure  the  volume,  and  must  tend  to  lower  the- credit  of  the 

Eublication.  We  know  not  with  whom  the  fault  lies,  but  can 
ardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Ackermann  would  spare  a  few  guineas 
to  render  the  Forget-me-not  worthy  of  its  '  annually  increas- 
4  ing  circulation.'  Either  he  has  wronged  the  artists,  however, 
or  they  have  done  him  an  injustice.  The  literary  portion  of 
the  work  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  Altogether,  these  rival  publications  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  very  gratifying  exhibition  of  that  fertility  of 
talent  and  widely  diffused  cultivation  and  taste,  which  preemi- 
nently distinguish  the  present  day. 

Art.  VI.  1.  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  qfPiSmont, 
in  the  Year  MDCCCXXIII.  ;  and  Researches  among  the  Vaudois 
or  WaldenseS)  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  the  Coition  Alps :  with 
Maps  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Copies  of  ancient  Manuscripts, 
and  other  interesting  Documents.  By  William  Stephen  Gilly, 
M.A.  Rector  of  North  Fambridge,  Essex.  Third  Edition.  8ro. 
pp.  296.  lxxxvi.     Price  12s.    London,  1926. 

2.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Vol- 
denses  in  Piemontf  commonly  called  Vaudois.  By  Hugh  Dyke 
Acland,  Esq.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  60.    London,  IMS. 

TIf  E  have  no  wish  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  the  reason  and 
"  origin  of  the  newly  awakened  interest  taken  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants  of  Sardinia.  We  rejoice  that  at  last  they  are 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  tardy  and  condescending  regard. 
More  than  ten  years  ago,  an  appeal  was  made  on  their  behalf 
to  the  Christian  public,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  General  Body  of  Dissenting 
Ministers  in  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  for 
them  the  renewal  of  the  grant  of  William  and  Mary*.    Whe- 


*  See  Eclcct.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  p.  398,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  94. 
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it  was,  that  etiquette  forbade  the  Co-operation  Of  the  clefrgy 
to  measures  originating  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  that  it 
Jtffcd  not  then  been  ascertained  that  theirs  was,  or  had  been,  an 
Ophcofol  church,  little  general  interest  appears  at  that  time  lib 
fore  been  exeited  in  either  their  past  history  or  their  existing 
sufferings.    Mr.  Gilly  does  not  seem  even  to  have  met  with  the 
"  §>ketcn  of  the  pa&t  and  present  State  9f  the  Vaudois,"  trans- 
lated hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  from  an  official  document*  which 
WW  published  in  1816;  since  he  only  refers  to  it  at  second 
hattd  m  his  list  of  publications.    That  they  were  Protestants, 
was  then  regarded  as  giving  them  little  claim  to  sympathy: 
were  they  not  Calvinists  ?    True,  theirs  was  an  ancient  cnurcn, 
and  they  were,  as  now,  *  ahojv,  retired,  and  delightfully  pure 
*  and  romantic  people/ — the  •  withers  of  religious  liberty;'  but 
irere  they  not,   after  all,    schismatics  ?— Besides,  with  what 
consistency  could  the  Church  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  thosf 
poor  people,  and  abandon  the  French   Protestants  to    their 
persecutors?— Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reasoning,  or  s>t 
least  the  feeling,  that  then  closed  the  avenues  to   Christian 
f^apathy  on  their  behalf.     Now,  however,  Mr.  Qilly  has 
happily  disooveted,  that  although  thsi  edtet  prohibiting  th» 
edaeation  of  their  youth  at  San  Giowaani  had  compelled  theft 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of  Geneva  and  Law* 
santfe,      - ,    "  ' 

;  *8tiM,  die  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments  maintained  by  Calvin, 
pever  found  any  warm  advocates  in  these  valleys ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  Swiss  Reformer's  notions  concerning  the  ab» 
solute  decrees  of  God,  do  not  make  part  of.  the  theology  of  the  Van- 
Acris^pastors,  but  the  Ion?  established  regulations  of  the  Vandois 
church  were  infringed  by  the  new  ministers  from  Switzerland.  It  is 
In  vain,  that  we  now  look  for  the  correct  lines  and  lineaments  of  die 
ancieot  dbrfprfae  and  ritual,  which  prevailed  at  the  foot  of.  the  Alps 
for  so  many  centuries.  The  titlfe  of  moderator  was  most  probably 
substituted  for  that  of  bishop,  after  the  year  1630,  and  with  it,  the 
^resbvteriso  for  the  Episcopal  hierarchy;  and  new  liturgies  were 
introduced  in  place  of  the  Venerable  service,  to  which  neither  history  ' 
nor  tradition  could  assign  any  positive  date.  According  to  the  direct 
authority  of  Leger,  the  annual  visitation  of  the  head  of  the  Walden- 
sian.  church,  which  used  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  religious  purity 
of  this  litde  community,  Was  interrupted,  because  the  new  pastors 
from  Geneva  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  wholesome  jurisdiction* 
If  there  ever  oould  have  been  any  hope  of  tracing  the  forms  and  <tis* 
cipKne  of  the  primitive  church,  it  might  have  been  entertained,  as 
long  as  the  churches  of  the  valleys  preserved  their  ancient  discipline 
ana  liturgy ;  inasmuch  as  the  corrupt  changes  which  took  place  in 
other  parts  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  were  not 
likely  to  reach  sueb  remote  settlements  as  these ;  and  indeed  tradition, 
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and  the  authority  of  credible  ecclesiastical  writers,  assure  us,  that 
they  did  not  extend  to  these  secluded  spots.  But  the  Swiss  inno- 
vators did  what  the  corruptions  of  Rome  could  not  do  ;  and  we  mar 
not  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  venerable  and  perfect  monument,  which 
we  know  was  in  existence  till  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  remains 
any  longer.  In  points  of  faith,  the  integrity  of  the  Vaudois  church 
is  as  unsullied  as  ever,  but  its  visible  form  is  no  longer  that  interesting 
spectacle,  that  uninjured  model  of  antiquity,  which  would  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  Christian  world,  if  circumstances  had  not  occurred* 
in  which  the  will  of  the  natives  of  the  three  valleys  had  no  concern.9 

pp.  349—50. 

In  this  passage,  there  is  no  small  portion  of  gratuitous  and, 
in  some  points,  erroneous  assertion.  Respecting  Calvin's 
'  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments,9  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Gilly  is 
extremely  ill  informed  :  he  would  otherwise  have  known,  that 
nothing  could  harmonise  more  entirely  with  the  sentiments  of 
Calvin,  as  well  as  with  the  articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  than 
the  following  language  in  the  eleventh  article  of  their  Confes- 
sion of  Faith. 

<  11.  That  God  saves  from  that  corruption  and  condemnation,  those 
whom  he  has  chosen  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  not  for  any 
disposition,  faith,  or  holiness  that  he  foresaw  in  them,  but  of  hit  mere 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son ;  passing  by  all  the  rest,  according  to 
the  irreprehensible  reason  of  his  free  will  and  justice.9    p.  lxiv.* 

Mr.  Gilly  has  taken  very  untenable  ground  in  endeavouring 
to  exalt  the  purity  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Piedmontese  churches, 
at  the  expense  of  their  Provengal  and  Bohemian  brethren. 

1  Nothing,'  he  says,  •  has  ever  prevailed  among  them,  lie  the 
fanatical  or  compromising  principles  which  are  to  be  detected  in 
others  who  have  been  known  under  the  same  denomination ;  and  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  should  be  cautious  in  not  attributing 
the  wild  doctrines  of  some  of  the  Bohemian  and  Provengal  Wakknses 
to  the  Vaudois  of  the  Cottian  Alps.' 

This  distinction,  founded  on  an  aspersion  of  the  Waldenses 
of  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  is  without  any  countenance  from 
history.  Mr.  G.  asserts,  that  the  Waldensian  pastors  who  held 
a  correspondence  with  CEcolampadius,  were  Waldenses  of  Pro- 
vence. But  Perrin  states,  that  the  communications  of  CEco- 
lampadius, Bucer,  &c.  were  taken  into  consideration,  and 
certain  articles  agreed  to,  at  a  meeting  held  Sept.  12, 1536,  in 
the  valley  of  Agrogno  in  Piemont ;  at  which  the  ministers  and 


*  Compare  this  with  Calvin's  language  as  cited  in  the  Eel,  Rev. 
for  Oct.  last,  pp.  368,  9. 
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triads  of  families  from  *  all  their  valleys*  were  present. .  $< 
flttfcb  for  the  accuracy  of  onr  Author's  Statement  The  fticj 
to,  that  the  Vaudois  themselves  carry  back  the  history  cff  then 
fcfejnph  na  further  than  the  time  of  Claude  of  Turin  jiahd  thg 
frtjfll  probability  originated  in  a  colony  of  ife'feigees  Xvho  toofi 
itffre  in  the  mountains  from  the  persecutions  directed,  against 
-^^"Wllowers  of  that  great  Confessor,  tlie  religion  of  tm 
[bit;  #fe  kfcoto  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  New  TeStamerrt  J 
We  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Sect— 5ft 
todrth,  of  a  pure  church  existing  in  the  midst  of  thick 
iMWth^sk,  tux  in  tenebris.  But  that  the  valleys  of  Piemont 
Wwte  the  original  seat  of  a  regular  apostolic  succession,  thai 
tUftfe.  sihd  there  only,  a  pure  and  primitive  ftfth  was  upheld 
m*  '-"i  the  vfciy  tiiie  of  the  Apostles,  is  neither  to  fee  proved  by 
eJritJtlbg  documents,  nor  is  it  probable.  Necessity  or  tofcr^ 
!ption,  *pd  not  choice,  must  originally  have  led  these  pnmi- 
i  q  Protestants  to  retire  into  the  valleys,— perhaps  as  eaVly 
d)  the  teveath  century.    It  is  possible,  we  admits  that  *  somp 

*  of  thte  first  converts  of  St.  Paul,  fleeing  from  Rome  tinder. 
4  the  dreadful  persecution  instituted  against  them  fey  the  em- 
*peroa»  may  have  sought  refuge  among  these  mountains  •'-  it 
^.possible,  that,  on  the  cessation  of  that'  persecution,  tfeey 
iqefcy  have  preferred  remaining  there,  td  a  return  to  their  tialrve 
ooantry  )  it  is  possible,  that  their  descendants  may  haVe  *  iti^ 

*  kerited  their  faith'  and  their  local  attachment.  But  thestf 
pafcsitrilitres  must  not  be  set  down  as  veritable'  history,  "the 
■ttthfe'recesses  afforded  an  asylum  to  Albigensic  refugees  in  the' 
thirteenth  .century ,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  troubles,  ^ 
tfy$ir  predecessors— perhaps,  their  ancestors.  '  *The  valleys  of 
'.  Angrogna,'  says  Belvedere,  a  monk,  *  have  always  contained) 

*  heretics  from  the  beginning ;'  and  another  Romish  missionary) 
stales,  *  that  nothing  certain  can  be  discovered  respecting  the' 
4  epoch  when  this  sect  was  introduced  into  the  valleys/  The1 
heresies  of  Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  are  stated  to  have  been' 
maintained  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen-' 
tunes,  and  to  have  existed  even  before  his  time.  This,  we 
ktiow  they  did  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  Southern  France ; 
an'A  the  Vaudois  claim  to  be  considered,  not  so  much  as  a 
focal,  isolated  community  perpetuated  in  these  valleys,  as  in 
the  light  of  a  scattered  remnant  of  a  pure  and  primitive 
cWwrch,  who  appeared,  at  different  periods,  under  various 
name*,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  countries  bordering  orr  the 
Mediterranean,  comprising  individuals  and  communities  of 
different  nations,  but  forming  successively  and  essentially  dftfe 
sect, — the  sect  of  the  true  Church,  " : 

Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  3  A 
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With  the  history  of  the  dreadful  persecutions  sustained  bj 
the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  at  intervals,  during  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  few  of  our  readers,  we  pre- 
sume, cag  be  unacquainted.  The  story  has  all  the  interest  of 
heroic  romance,  superadded  to  that  higher  interest  which  be- 
longs to  the  annals  of  martyrdom.  In  Mr.  Acland's  pamphlet 
will  be  found  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  events.  In  1447, 
Innocent  VIII.,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  issued 
bull  after  bull  for  their  extermination,  granting  plenary  indul- 

£  nicies  against  all  who  should  engage  in  the  crusade  against 
em.  Accordingly,  18,000  regular  troops,  besides  6000  .vaga- 
bonds, are  stated  to  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  inoffensive 
inhabitants  of  these  valleys;  and  had  not  a  feeling  of  com- 
punction, or  motives  of  policy,  induced  their  sovereign,  Philip 
VII.  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  interpose,  the  work  of  destruction 
would,  probably,  have  been  at  that  time  completed.  .  In  1559, 
an  edict  having  been  issued  by  Emanuel  Philibert  for  the  final 
extermination  of  the  heretics  of  the  valleys,  the  Count  de  la 
Trinite,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  took  the  field 
against  them. 

<  The  resistance  which  the  Vaudois  had  been  by  long  experience 
taught  to  render  respectable,  was  now  unexampled.  Reared  among 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  where  death  may  be  said  to  be,  from  h» 
cradle,  each  roan's  nearest  neighbour,  their  personal  courage  and 
endurance  of  fatigue  were  incredible;  the  holy  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  supplied  them  with  inexhaustible  patience,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  death  of  torture,  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  added  desperation  to  these  qualities. — The  women,  the  aged, 
and  the  children,  were  concealed  in  caverns,  which  became  regular 
places  of  abode,  while  the  rest  of  the  population,  deserting  the  lower 
and  more  exposed  tracts,  defended  the  less  accessible  valley*  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  obstinacy.  The  obstacles  to  approach,  so  abundant 
in  mountainous  countries,  were  heightened  with  an  art  worthy  of 
regular  engineers ;  every  rock  was  a  fort,  and  every  mountain-top  a 
watch-tower ;  and  when  the  assailants  had  waded  through  the  blood 
of  their  comrades  to  the  extremities  of  the  valleys,  they  found  only  a 
more  certain  destruction,  in  their  exposure  to  the  fire  of  the  moun- 
taineers, now  driven  among  heights  whence  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  fastnesses  is  the 
Pra  del  Tor,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Angrogna,  which,  where 
it  is  abruptly  closed  by  the  noble  mountain  of  that  name,  swells  out 
into  a  circle,  to  which,  in  those  times,  there  was  only  one  pass  prac- 
ticable for  an  armed  force. — Here,  whatever  were  their  reverses  else- 
where, the  Vaudois  never  failed  to  make  a  stand.  Attack  was  repeated 
on  attack,  followed  always  by  ruin  and  disgrace,  till  at  last  the  verv 
name  became  a  signal  of  desertion  among  the  terrified  soldiery.  This 
sanguinary  war  was  carried  on  till  the  rigors  of  an  Alpine  winter  <pm* 
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the  Count  de  la  Trinittf  lo  retire  to  the  plains ;  but  ai  early 
ruary,  the  conflict  was  renewed  with  increased  fury  and  cruelty, 
>  Rime  ultimate  results-     The  helpless  to  the  caverns  of  Cast  el 

the  rest  lo  the  Pra  del  Tor,  and  destruction  to  their  relentless 
its,  became  sounds  portentous  to  the  Vaudois  of  victory  mors 

iras  not,  however,  til!  the  following  June,  that  (he  Duke  of 
influenced  by  his  continual  losses  and  the  desertioD  of  the 
r,  and  also  by  the  entreaties  of  his  Duchess  Marguerite,  once 
•stored  tranquillity  to  the  valleys,  a  tranquillity  yet  again  to  be 
ed  by  a  still  ruder  shock,  and  to  be  recovered  by  still  more 
ful  and  admirable  efforts. 

e  effect  of  this  war  was  dreadful,  in  the  general  ruin  which  it 
I  oil  the  Vaudois;  and  hence,  for  the  first  time,  they  appear  to 
i-cii  objects  of  pecuniary  relief  lo  other  Protestant  states, 
constant  protection  at  the  court  of  Turin  availed  much  in 
Jug  persecutions  of  the  same  extent  for  a  considerable  period.* 
pp.  14—17. 

655,  the  valleys  were  again  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
utton,  and  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  extermination 
y  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
;atened,  if  necessary,  lo  support  by  force.  A  collection 
the  frame  time  made  in  England  on  their  bebalf,  amount- 
nearly  40,0001.;  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1685, 
Djoyed  a  comparative  tranquillity.  A  train  of  events 
smmenced,  the  most  remarkable,  Mr.  Acland  remarks,  in 
nals  of  modern  history,  both  as  to  their  progress  and 
•suit. 

lis  XIV.  having  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  not  content 
igooning  the  Protestants  in  his  own  territories,  prevailed  with 
Amadeus  II,,  after  much  persuasion,  not  unattended  with 
,  to  make  another  effort  to  force  the  Vaudois  to  resign  their 
■tiering  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  him  with  1 4,000  French 

In  the  following  year,  operations  were  commenced,  which  are 
iated  in  Henri  Arnaud's  preface  to  his  "  Histoirc  de  la  Glo- 
tentree  :" — "  The  Vaudois  were  ordered  under  pain  of  death 
oy  their  churches,  and  to  take  their  children  to  be  baptized  in 
j  the  Papists.  These  poor  innocent  sheep,  surprised  as  they 
aving  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  several  supplications,  to  obtain 
Uion  of  so  cruel  a  decree,  resolved,  in  case  of  any  attempts 
'  lives  or  liberties  on  account  of  their  consciences,  by  no  means 
ion  their  country,  but  to  continue  their  worship,  and  defend 
vea  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers.  Their  prince,  who 
expect  such  a  resolution,  nor  any  resistance,  and  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  strong,  being  piqued  upon  a  point  of  honour, 
1  the  offered  aid  of  France.  The  Vaudois  put  themselves  on 
nsive,  and  were  attacked  on  the  23d  of  April,  1666.     The 

commanded  by  M.  de  Catinot,  were  desirous  of  the  honour 
3A2 


( 
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of  striking  the  first  blow,  and  did  so  on  the  side  of  St.  Germain ;  tat 
they  had  also  the  honour  of  being  well  beaten  ;  for  they  were  dis- 
lodged with  so  much  spirit  from  the  positions  they  had  taken  up,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  to  pass  the  Clusooe 
in  confusion  without  gaining  the  bridge,  and  to  retreat  to  PigneroJ.' 
4  As  the  Vaudois  beat  the  French  on  the  first  day,  so,  the  day 
following,  they  had  the  glory  of  stopping  short  the  army  of  the  Duke 
pf  Savoy  on  the  heights  of  Angrogna.  One  would  have  thought 
that  two  such  glorious  days  would  have  raised  the  courage  of  the 
victors;  but  unhappily,  and  by  a  fatality  altogether  unaccountable, 
these  people,  who  at  first  appeared  so  intrepid  in  the  support  of  this 
war,  after  the  example  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  surmounted 
thirty-two  wars  for  the  sake  of  the  same  religion,  became  suddenly 
enervated,  and  with  frozen  hearts  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  third 
<Jay,  surrendering  themselves  meanly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy ;  who,  in  triumph  over  this  meanness,  did  them  the  favour 
to  shut  them  up  in  thirteen  prisons  of  Pi£mont,  and  thus  extinguished 
at  one  blow  the  flames  of  this  war,  not  by  the  blood  of  the  Vaudois, 
but  by  their  unhopetUfor  submission.9  pp.  19/ — 22. 

According  to  Arnaud,  the  entire  population,  amounting  to 
14,000  persons,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  11,000  of  whom 
rapidly  perished  either  by  disease  or  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  the  remaining  3000  were  banished  ;  their  lands 
being  in  part  assigned  to  a  colony  of  Irish  who  had  emigrated 
from  their  country  during  the  Protectorate.  Of  the  survivors, 
about  800  accepted  of  tho  offered  protection  of  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh ;  but  the  greater  part  settled  in  the  Palatinate. 
Here,  however,  they  were  not  long  to  remain  unmolested ;  and 
the  invasion  of  that  province  of  the  empire  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1689,  led  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  successful  en- 
terprises that  were  ever  achieved  by  a  band  of  determined  men. 
In  August  of  that  year,  they  assembled  in  the  forest  of  Nyon, 
to  the  number  of  800,  and,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
pastors,  Henri  Arnaud,  crossed  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the 
night  of  the  15th,  to  commence  a  march  of  nearly  200  miles 
over  a  mountainous  and  hostile  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  possessions  sword  in  hand.  The  history  de  la 
Ghrieuse  IletUrce  des  Vaudois,  is  given  by  Arnpud  himself;  and 
Mr.  Acland  announces  his  intention  to  publish  a  translation  uf 
it,  with  views  of  the  most  celebrated  spots  referred  to,  from 
sketches  taken  by  himself.  After  boldly  attacking  and  defeat- 
ing the  Marquess  de  Larreyat  the  head  of  2,400  regular  troops, 
at  the  bridge  of  Salabertran,  they  proceeded,  the  same  night, 
to  ascend  the  opposite  mountain. 

*  Those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  lofty  mountains,  can  scarcely 
appreciate  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  them;  and  those 
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wdto  nave  bad  this  experience,  will  scarcely  believe  that,  after  an 
aught  days'  forced  marpt},  in  such  a,  country,  ended  by  a  desperate 
sjaufe,  me?  should  yet  undertake,  by  moonlight,  so  difficult  an  as- 
atent.  It  it  one  of  the  steepest  and  moat  painful  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  there  being,  even  to  this  day,  no  beaten  path,  and  the  zone 
of  th«  mountain  being, girdled  with  an  immense  forest  of  low  supple 
anjer-woad,  the  long  close  branches  of  which  lie  like  ropes  parallel 
taClhe  ground,  so  that  the  walker  is  as  it  were  in  a  broken  net.  On 
ljs»fetloiriag  owning,  they  descried  the  summits  of  their  awn  native 
sBQuatama,  and,  assembling  together,  they  joined  in  thanksgiving  to 
Csod  Tor  the  sight,  and  in  prayer  for  his   protection  in   their  further 

'Tboy  then  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Cluwtne,  pushed  on 
uxthe  highest  village  oa  toe  Col  de  Pis ;  and  on  the  following  morn 
■iag,  having  routed  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  posses* 
sitcx  of  the  heights,  the;  entered  as  glorious  victors  into  their  own 
land,,  whence  they  had  departed  little  more  than  three  yean  before 
aa  despised  prisoners.'     p.  26. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  trie  valleys  are  the  descendants  of 
theda' .heroes  ;  and  it  is  on  their  behalf  that  an  appeal  is.  made 
tp  (he  liberality  of  the  Christian  public.  Mr.  GiUy  IS  the'BjOno- 
ra'ry  Secretary  to  a  Committee  formed  in  1823,  for  the  purpose 
o/  raising  subscriptions  for  their  relief,  and  great  credit  ift  due 
te.bim  for  hia  persevering. exertions  in  their  cause.  Coniribu- 
lions  have  also  been  raised  in  France,  and  in  Prussia,  and  in 
the  Netherlands  ;*  and  a  postscript  to  the  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Gilly's  volume,  announces,  that  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
last,  a  deputation,  who  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool,  obtained  aa 
'  assurance,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  restore  the  sti- 
*  nend  to  the  T" 
'  the  bounty  c 


pend  to  the  Vaudois  clergy,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  from 
of  the  British  Government,'    We  rejoice  that,  by 


this  tardy  act  of  justice,  the  deep  disgrace  attaching  to  the  Ad' 
ministration  of  this  country,  of  having  at  once  robbed  and  be- 
trayed this  most  interesting  and  defenceless  community,  will  be 
in  some  measure  wiped  away.  During  the  meteor  reign  of  Na- 
poleon, who  raised  the  Vaudois  to  a  community  of  civil  rights 
of  every  sort,  and  their  pastors  to  an  equality  of  provision  with, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  thev  enjoyed,  says  Mr.'  Acland, 
'one  brilliant  gleam  of  prosperity .'  But,  on  their  becoming 
the  subjects  of  France,  the  royal  pension  which  they  had  en- 
jqyed  from  this  country,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  was 
meanly  and  inequitably  withheld. 

*  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  transmitted  a  munificent  benefac- 
tion of  12,000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  of  a 
hospital  and  a  new  church.  The  King  of  Prussia  presented  10,000 
francs,  towards  the  general  support  of  the  schools,  the  clergy,  and 
their  widows. 
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'  Replaced,  however,  by  the  Congress  of  Verona,  under  their  an* 
cient  sovereign,  they  again  became  victims  of  an  oppression  now 
doubly  galling  from  the  contrast  of  their  short-lived  prosperity.  It  is 
matter  of  regret,  that  those  powers  to  whose  influence  the  King  of 
Sardinia  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  present  Piemontese  and  Savoy- 
ard possessions,  should  not  have  interested  themselves  about  this 
people,  especially  as  they  were  Protestant  powers,  and  could  have 
commanded  their  own  terms.  It  is  said,  that  the  Prussian  minister, 
the  Comte  de  Truchsess,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck,  made  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject ;  but,  as  they  were  not  supported  by  a  Jm#- 
rng  Protestant  personage  at  the  Congress,  the  King  of  Sardinia  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.' 

The  interests  of  Protestants,  except  in  Ireland,  have,  indeed, 
too  long  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  or  sympathy  to 
our  rulers.  And  even  now,  it  is  by  a  sort  of  pious  fiction,  that 
the  Vaudois,  as  a  supposed  remnant  of  an  episcopal  church, 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  political  favour. 


'  A  question,9  says  Mr.  Acland,  '  has  been  much  agitated  by 
persons,  whether  the  title  of  bishop  has  been  ever  used  by  the  Van* 
dois,  instead  of  that  of  moderator.  Whether  this  question  be  iropor* 
tant  [to  episcopacy,  provided  the  episcopal  functions  be  performed, 
the  writer,  as  a  layman,  does  not  presume  to  determine.  Most  per- 
sons will  agree  that  it  is  not  important  in  the  consideration  whether 
the  Vaudois  deserve  assistance  from  other  Protestant  churches.' 

Yet,  this  point  of  honour  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  has  been 
viewed  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  barrier  between,  the 
English  Church  and  not  merely  the  Vaudois,  but  every  other 
Protestant  Church  in  the  world.  Functions  analogous  to  all 
the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  National  Church, 
are  performed  by  the  officers  of  other  religious  communions ; 
but,  upon  the  mere  difference  of  government  implied  by  the 
terms  synod  and  moderator,  and  those  of  bishop,  priest,  dea- 
con, as  implying  a  gradation  of  orders,  a  hierarchy,  every 
thing  is  made  to  depend  as  regards  any  fraternal  recognition  of 
the  reformed  churcnes  to  which  our  own  is  so  deeply  indebted. 
The  Church  of  Cranmer  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Churches 
of  Luther  and  Bucer,  of  Calvin  and  Zwingle,  as  branches  of 
the  same  Protestant  community.  We  shall  hail  any  indica- 
tions of  a  more  enlightened  and  catholic  feeling. 

Mr.  Gilly's  narrative,  although  unnecessarily  diffuse  and  not 
very  well  arranged,  will  be  found  extremely  interesting.  He 
starts  from  Dover ;  we  do  not  arrive  at  Turin  till  the  third 
chapter,  and  not  till  the  fourth  do  we  gain  sight  of  the  val- 
leys. Mr.  Gilly  took  the  Fenestrelle  road  from  Pinerolo,  it 
being  his  first  object  to  visit  Pomaret,  the  parish  of  Rodolphe 
Perani,  '  the  venerable  moderator  or  primate  of  the  ancient 
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''  church  of  tlie  Waldenses.'    This  road   follows  the  Clusone 
through  the  defile  called  the  valley  of  Perosa. 

*  The  contrast  was  striking  between  the  fertile  and  champaign 
country  on  the  other  side  of  l'inerolo,  and  the  bleat  and  rugged  dis- 
trict through  which  we  were  travelling  to  Pomaretto.  The  rocks  to 
our  right  were  bore  and  black  ;  and  their  fantastic  shapes,  and  the 
rude  huts  which  were  built  at  their  base,  for  several  miles,  offered 
but  little  variety  to  the  melancholy  sameness  of  our  drive.  Some 
few  groves  of  chestnuts  and  pasturages  were  seen  at  intervals.  All 
were  Roman  Catholics  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  Protestant 
villages  were  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  natural  barriers,  which 
rise  in  terrible  and  forbidding  aspect  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Clu- 
sone, and  in  many  places  serve  to  keep  the  valley  in  almost  perpetual 
shade.  So  cold  and  so  repulsive  appeared  the  tract  of  country, 
through  which  lies  one  of  the  most  practicable  passes  that  conducts 
from  Piemont  to  France.     The  black  mud  of  the  road  added  to  the 

Seneral  gloom  of  this  savage  defile,  and  made  us  consider  it  the  most. 
tsraal  of  the  valleys  we  had  yet  seen.  Iu  others,  the  mountains 
breaking  into  precipices,  and  (he  abruptness  with  which  the  topogra- 
phical features  change  from  one  aspect  to  another,  varied  the  scene 
enough  to  make  even  horrors  not  unpleasing  ;  but  here  all  was 
melancholy  uniformity,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  were  obliged 
to  move,  rendered  the  stage  of  ten  miles  from  Pinerolo  to  Perosa,  as 
tedious  as  if  it  had  been  three  times  the  distance. 

*  We  were  obliged  to  leave  our  carriage  at  Perosa,  and  to  proceed 
on  foot  to  Pomaretto  ;  with  a  young  peasant  as  our  guide,  we  set  out, 
all  impatience,  to  visit  the  first  Vaudots  village  in  the  valley  of  Perosa. 
This  valley  extends  to  that  of  Pragela,  which  was  formerly  one  of 
the  Protestant  valleys,  is  intersected  by  the  valleys  of  San  Martino, 
and  is  inserted  in  most  of  [he  old  maps  as  La  Valle  Ji  Clusone,  be- 
cause it  is  divided  along  its  whole  length  by  that  river.  The  Protes- 
tants are  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Clusone.  At  the  puint 
where  we  crossed  it,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gennanasca,  it  is 
an  impetuous  body  of  water,  which  divides  itself  into  a  variety  of 
channels,  and  rushes  over  masses  of  rock  that  are  brought  down  by 
the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  lie  in  strange  confusion  in  e«ery 
pan  of  its  bed.  We  could  not  have  passed  over  less  than  half  a 
dozen  wooden  bridges  in  the  space  of  about  three  hundred  yards ; 
some  of  them  intended  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  only,  and  others 
thrown  over  the  stream  for  mules  and  cattle. 

'  After  walking  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  village  of  Pomaretto 
discovered  itself,  and  seen  as  it  was,  in  its  wintry  aspect,  never  did 
a  more  dreary  spot  burst  upon  the  view.  It  is  built  upon  a  declivity, 
just  where  the  mountains  begin  to  increase  in  height  and  number, 
with  rocks  above,  and  torrents  below.  There  is  such  a  scene  of 
savage  disorder  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pomaretto,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  had  been  effected  by  the  most  violent  convulsions  of 
nature ;  huge  fragments  of  rock  encumber  the  ground  on  all  sides, 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  mountains  must  have  been  rent  asunder  to  pro- 
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dace  so  much  nakedness  and  desolation.  The  street  which  we  slowly 
ascended  was  narrow  and  dirty,  the  houses,  or  rather  cabins,  small 
and  inconvenient,  and  poverty,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
stared  us  in  the  face  at  every  step  we  took.  In  vain  did  we  cast  our 
eyes  about,  in  search  of  some  better-looking  corner,  in  which  we 
might  descry  an  habitation  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  supreme  Pastor 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Waldenses.  The  street  was  every  where  no 
better  than  a  confined  lane.  At  length  we  stood  before  die  JPratp» 
fery  of  M.  Peyrani,  for  by  this  name  the  dwellings  of  the  minpttit 
arte  known.  But  in  external  appearance,  how  interior  to  die  most 
indifferent  parsonages  in  England,  or  to  the  humblest  manse  in 
Scotland.  Neither  garden  nor  bower  enlivened  its  appearance,  and 
scarcely  did  it  differ  in  construction  or  dimension  from  the  humble 
cottages  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  interior  was  not  much  better 
Calculated  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  oHum  cum  digntiatc  which  usually 
appertains  te  me  condition  .ot  dignitaries  in  the  church  ;  and  had  we 
not  known  it  before,  we  should  soon  have  discovered,  that  additional 
labour  only  distinguishes  the  appointment  of  moderator  of  the  Van- 
dots.9  pp.  65—68. 

We  must  make  room  for  an  extract  from  the  conversation 
which  took  place  between  the  venerable  Moderator  and  his 
English  visiter. 

*  He  pointed  to  the  works  of  Tillotson,  Barrow,  and  Taylor,  which 
still  enriched  his  book-case,  and  declared  that  every  time  he  read 
them,  he  was  more  and  more  gratified  by  the  light  which  these  Eng- 
lish divines  had  thrown  upon  truths,  for  their  adherence  to  which,  his 
poor  brethren  had  been  so  often  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  ia 
their  mountain  fastnesses.    "  But  remember,'9  said  the  old  man,  wkb 
conscious  and  becoming  pride,  "  remember  that  you  are  indebted  to 
us  for  your  emancipation  from  papal  thraldom.    We  led  the  way. 
We  stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  against  us  the  first  thunderbolts  of 
Rome  were  fulminated.    The  baying  of  the  blood-hounds  of  the  In- 
quisition was  heard  in  our  valleys,  before  you  knew  its  name.    They 
hunted  down  some  of  our  ancestors,  and  pursued  others  from  glen  to 
glen,  and  over  rock  and  mountain,  till  they  obliged  them  to  take  re- 
fuge in  foreign  countries.    A  few  of  these  wanderers  penetrated  at 
far  as  Provence  and  Languedoc,  and  from  them  were  derived  the 
Albigenses,  or  heretics  of  Albi.    The  province  of  Guienne -afforded 
shelter  to  the  persecuted  Albigenses.    Guienne  was  then  in  your 
possession.    From  an  English  province,  our  doctrines  round  their  way 
into  England  itself,  and  your  Wickliffe  preached  nothing  more  than 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  ministers  of  our  valleys,  four  hundred 
years  before  his  time."    "  Whence,"  continued  my  aged  informant, 
with  increased  animation, «  came  your  term  Lollard*,  but  from  a 
Waldensian  Pastor,  Walter  Lollard,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century?     And  the  Walloons  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  nothing  more  than  a  sect,  whose  name  is  easily  found  in 
the  corruption  of  our  own.    As  for  ourselves,  we  have  been  called 
heretics,  and  Arians,  and  Manicheans,  and  Cathari,  but  we  are  like 
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Wtirsclves,  a  Church  built  up  in  Christ,  a  Church  with  tlie  discipline 
"      ofdi\' 


ind  regular  ad  mi  iiist  ration  of  divine  service  which  constitute  a  Church. 
We  have  adhered  to  the  pure  tenets  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  separated  from  us.  Ours  is  the  Apostolical 
accession,  from  wliich  the  Roman  hierarchy  has  departed,  rather  than 
lursclves.  We  arc  not  only  a  Church  by  name  and  outward  forms, 
tut  a  Church  actually  interested  by  faith  ia  Jesus  Christ  the  corner- 
tone.*     pp.  78,  9. 

Mr.  Gilly  makes  M.  Peyrani  talk  somewhat  ignorantly  about 
^ulvin  and  his  tenets  ;  but  the  good  old  man  had  probably 
lever  seen  any  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Reformer,  and  a  few 
eading  questions  might  naturally  draw  from  him  the  expressions 
>ut  into  his  mouth.  *  If  God  infallibly  saves  some,  and  infallibly 
rejects  others' — are  expressions  which  convey  to  us  no  very 
:lear  meaning :  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  a  fallible  sal- 
ration  amounts  to.  '  Calvin,'  he  said,  '  I  am  inclined  la  think, 
was  a  good  man,  though  I  cannot  account  for  his  judicial 
murder  of  Servetus.'     We  are  inclined  to  think  the  same   of 


Art.  VII.  An  Qralir.n  delivered  before  the  Medico-Botanical  Society 
of  London,  at  the  Cammencemeitt  of  their  Seventh  Session,  Friday, 
13th  Oct.  1826.  By  John  Frost,  F.A.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  tto.  pp.  16. 
London,  1826. 

r|'HE  medical  world  is  not  exempt  from  the  capricious  laws 
*  and  revolutions  of  fashion.  Systems  of  physiology  and 
of  practice  have  their  day,  and  even  diseases,  as  well  as  re- 
nedies,  seem  to  have  their  run  or  their  reign,  as  different  or- 
gans are  successively  fixed  upon  as  the  primary  seat  of  alt 
iorts  of  ailments.  What  with  the  changes  in  practice  and 
changes  in  nomenclature,  an  old  Pharmacopeia  is  reduced  to 
[lie  value  of  an  old  almanack  ;  and  all  our  Herbals  have  been 
uinilulated  by  the  universal  adoption  of  mineral  medicines, — - 
salts,  acids,  and  Aberneihy's  panacea,  the  blue  pill.  The 
abject  of  this  Oration  is  to  put  in  a  plea  on  behalf  of  vege- 
mble  medicines.  '  It  is  extremely  difficult,'  remarks  Mr. 
Frost,  '  to  account  for  the  neglect  into  which  Medical  Botany 
has  fallen.' 

'  From  the  earliest  period,  vegetables  have  been  used  by  man  for 
Lbe  alleviation  of  disease,  and  through  the  succeeding  ages,  Herb* 
aavc  never  lost  their  repute  till  within  the  last  half  century.' 

One  cause,  we  imagine,  of  the  general  preference  given  to 
mineral  medicines,  is  their  superior   activity  and    simplicity. 

Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  3  B 
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A  much  bolder  and  more  decided  style  of  practice  is,  we  ap* 

{trehend,  now  in  vogue,  tb^n  in  the  times  of  our  fathers.  Far 
ess  medicine  is  swallowed  in  point  of  quantity  ;  and  (he  trade 
of  the  chemist  has  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  apothecary ; 
while  the  most  powerful  agents  are  fearlessly  employed  even  by 
the  domestic  practitioner.  In  many  respects,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  modern  practice  is  far  more  rational,  as  well  as  more 
convenient.  At  the  same  time,  improvements  may  be  carried 
too  far  ;  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to.  think,  that  the  whole- 
sale use  of  metallic  medicines,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of 
vegetable  ones,  require  to  be  a  little  looked  into. 

With  regard  to  the  laudable  and  useful  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion :  it  is  no  other  than  the  investigation  of  vegetable 
medicines. 

*  The  surface  of  our  planet,'  remarks  Mr.  Frost,  '  is  covered  with 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  beings,  that  no  person  can  sup- 
pose they  are  merely  for  medicine.  No ;  they  combine  to  administer 
to  the  comforts  of  man,  both  for  his  food  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to 
delight  his  eye.  The  brute  creation  are  so  far  gifted  with  inttinct, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  select,  at  certain  seasons,  herbs  that  relieve 
to  a  great  degree  diseased  action.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
awe  and  admiration  at  the  wonderful  distribution  of  vegetables,  their 
economy,  variety  of  form,  colour,  habit,  and  effects.  Poisonous  and 
esculent  plants  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil*  and  yet  possess 
opposite  properties.9 

Mr.  Frost  might  have  added,  that  the  same  plant  will  some- 
times be  at  once  esculent  and  poisonous,  its  different  parts,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mandioc,  possessing  opposite  properties. 
He  ventures,  however,  upon  a  rather  bold  assertion  wnen  be 
adds : 

'  There  is  no  substance  in  nature,  however  poisonous,  as  it  is 
termed,  that  would  produce  unpleasant  effects,  were  it  not  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  judgement  to  apportion  the  dose.9 

It  is  very  true,  that  all  sorts  of  poisons,  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral, have  been  administered  with  success  or  impunity ;  and 
there  are  even  cases  on  record,  of  persons  who  have  taken 
nitric  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  without  being  poisoned. 
Colchicum,  fox-glove,  arsenic,  have  become  fashionable  medi- 
cines. Still,  to  affirm  that  no  substance  of  nature  would  be 
found  to  produce  an  unpleasant  effect,  under  proper  modifica- 
tion, is  going  very  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  rational  conjec- 
ture. Lead,  for  instance,  is  a  substance  which  no  judgement 
in  apportioning  the  dose  can  be  expected  to  render  congenial 
with  the  human  frame ;  and  there  are,  doubtless,  principles 
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in  vegetable  substances  equally  incapable  of  assimilating  with 
the  animal  system. 

.There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  ample  scope 
Bppr  discovery  and  investigation  in  Medical  Botany  ;  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  science  should 
beep  pace  with  the  improvements  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
In  Paris,  Berlin*  and  Hamburgh,  societies  have  been  instituted 
fdr  this  purpose  ;  and  the  Medico  Botanical  Society  of  London 
will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  fall  behind  them  in.  the  prosecution 
$f  this  branch  of  scientific  inquiry.  Its  president,  Sir  James 
MNJHgor,  the  Director-general  of  the  Army  Medical  Board, 
fcls,  it  seems,  lately  resolved,  'that  no  person  shall  be  admitted 
1  to  an  examination  to  qualify  him  to  practice  in  the  medical 
'^department  in  the  army,  without  having  attended,  among  other 
r  (branches  of  study,  lectures  on  Botany  for  six  months.  The 
importance  of  botanical  knowledge  to  practitioners  in  foreign 
stations,  is  indeed  obvious. 

■Mf  They  would  be  able,'  Mr.  Frost  remarks,  *  to  treat  maladies  more 
ttjeeessfully  by  employing  native  medicines,  than  by  having  recourse 
b^miner&l  ones,  except  under  particular  indications ;  and  by  collect- 
ing the  names  of  the  herbs  used  by  the  natives,  and  attaching  to  them 
tfct$T provincial,  when  their  scientific  names  are  unknown,  they  would, 
ifSrtbe  Course  of  time,  form  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  Materia 

Mfe4ic*  to  hand  down  to  successors  to  their  station As  it  is,  If 

hbtir  stock  of  European  medicines  are  exhausted,  they  are  quite  at  ft 
bos  to  know  what  to  prescribe;  and  if  they  use  native  medicines, 
they  are  obliged  for  the  most  part  to  trust  to  the  mere  ipse  dixit  tif 
tile  person  from  whom  they  obtain  them.9 

.  New  medicines,  it  is  stated,  are  daily  being  received  from 
p£exico  and  South  America,  possessing  the  most  active  pro- 
perties. We  almost  tremble  at  hearing  this  ;  but  still,  as  we 
IDs  not  called  upon  to  become  the  subjects  of  experiment,  we 
shall  rejoice  if  science  should  open  new  branches  of  trade,  and 
an  exchange  be  promoted  of  American  plants  for  British  manu- 
factures. In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  claim  the  privilege  of 
idhering  to  our  old-fashioned  notions,  and  keep  to  our  bark, 
rhubarb,  and  senna,  leaving  the  respective  merits  of  the  Crotob 
oil  and  Calomel  to  be  discussed  by  the  profession. 

>■■> *■      .       ..  .        . .  .        i -  ii  ■  <  ■  -  "■-• 

Art.  VIII.  Simplicity  in  Ministerial  Addresses  recommended*  A 
Discourse  delivered  June  28,  1826,  in  Broadniead  Meeting 
House,  Bristol,  before  the  Bristol  Education  Society.  By  John 
Kershaw,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  46.    Price  Is.  6d.    London,  1826. 

R.  KERSHAW  could  not  have  chosen  a  topic  which  it 
was  more  important  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
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friends  and  supporters  of  an  Academical  Institution.  A  preju- 
dice exists  against  such  institutions,  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
fairly  met.  So  far  as  it  originates  in  a  mistaken  depreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  learning  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the 
*  cry9  against  an  academical  education  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  igno- 
rant. But '  the  disapproval  of  literature  in  connexion  with  the 
4  ministry  has  not  been/  Mr.  K.  ventures  to  say, -  altogether 
4  groundless ;' — 

4  inasmuch  as  a  course  of  academic  study  has,  in  too  many  instances, 
been  found  productive  of  any  thing  save  that  simplicity  of  thought, 
of  language,  and  of  general  manner,  which  alone  renders  pulpit 
addresses  intelligible  and  agreeable  to  the  majority  in  every  assembly. 
Young  ministers,  fresh  fn*ra  the  seminaries,, mistaking  well-turned 
sentences,  fine-sounding  words,  and  a  profusion  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ments, for  a  good  discourse,  unavoidably  gave  offence,  both  to  the 
plain,  simple-minded  Christian,  and  to  the  man  of  genuine  know- 
ledge and  correct  taste.  The  absence  of  all  that  simplicity-  which 
marked  their  addresses  before  they  entered  the  schools  of  learning, 
naturally  prejudiced  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  against  learning 
itself,  and  became  one,  among  other  causes,  which  brought  an  edu- 
cated ministry  into  disrepute.  But  it  requires  very  little  penetration 
to  perceive  that  the  evil  is  not  chargeable  on  the  fact,  that  students 
ban  gained  more  knowledge,  but  on  the  very  different  fact,  that  they 
had  erred  in  their  judgment  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  com- 
municating that  knowledge. 

. '  Were  I  called  upon  to  express,  in  one  word,  the  most  important 
requisite  in  those  discourses  which  were  designed  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect  equally  on  the  judgment  and  oh  the  passions*  I  would 
say,  that  word  is  simplicity.  Without  it,  nothing  can  be  distinctly 
perceived ;  nothing  can  be  deeply  felt*  The  thoughts  presented, 
are  encompassed  bv  a  mist.  Their  real  shape,  and  magnitude,  and 
colouring,  and  other  properties,  are  not  Known  and  understood; 
it  is  therefore  absurd  to  expect  that  the  view  of  them  should  make 
any  either  correct  or  strong  impressions.'    pp.  20,  21 . 

'  Clear  ideas  in  simple  language'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  re* 
ceipt  for  eloquence  that  has  ever  been  given ;  and  clear  ideas 
will  take  that  shape.  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  in- 
valuable art  of  thinking,  Mr.  Kershaw  very  properly  recom- 
mends mathematical  studies  as  among  the  first  and  most 
valuable  intellectual  exercises  for  disciplining  the  mind,  and 
imparting  simplicity  and  clearness  of  thought*  Exclusively 
pursued,  they  may  have  as  injurious  an  effect  as  other  branches 
of  study,  when  substituted  for  a  general  cultivation  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind ;  they  may  weaken  the  judgement,  by 
fixing  the  attention  too  narrowly  upon  one  mode  of  inquiry, 
and  one  species  of  evidence  ;  but  there  can  be  no'  question, 
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that  tlte  influence  of  such  studies;  on  some  minds  more  espe* 
tjially,  would  be  unspeakably  advantageous. 

♦•  ;  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  classical  studies  can  hardly, 
iiowever,  lje  considered  as  secondary,  even  in  reference  to 
simplicity  of  taste.  While  the  former  strengthen,  these  en- 
rich the  mind,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  form  a  soil  for  some- 
thing nobler  than  themselves.  A  correctness  apd  purity  of 
taste  are  induced  by  a  familiarity  with  classical  models,  which 
will  naturally  tend  to-  produce  simplicity  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  exceptions  to  this  remark  will  be  found  to 
arise  from  shallowness  and   pedantry.     Leighton  and  Howe 

-  were,  probably,  two  of  the  most  truly  learned  men  of  their 
tlay,  and  whom  have  we  like  them  ? 

Nothing,  we  readily  admit,  can  be  more  out  of  place,  than 
a  shew  of  learning  in  the  pulpit,  when  the  audience  cannot  be 

.supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  allusions.  Display  of  all 
Tcindfl  is  offensive ;  but  this  kind,  which  savours  more  of  the 
jgpQOoV-boy  than  of  the  scholar,  and  indicates,  in  general, 
rawness  as  well  as  want  of  taste,  is  perhaps  the  most  ridicu-. 
lous.  Mr.  Kershaw's  remarks  on  the  importance  of  simplicity 
of  language  are  highly  judicious. 

'  *  It  may  certainly  be  expected  that  this  will  necessarily  follow  sim- 
plicity of  thought.  Ideas,  clearly  conceived,  will  be  expressed  with 
distinctness  and  precision.  Thought  and  language  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  each  other.  As  we  can  think  and  reason 
only  by  the  help  of  words,  or  other  signs,  perhaps  it  may  be  cor*, 
fectly  affirmed,  that  a  primary  step  towards  the  attainment  of  sira- 
*  phcity  of  thought,  is,  simplicity  in  the  medium  or  language  by  which 
we  think.  If  clear  and  definite  ideas  are  not  affixed  to  the  signs 
wliich  we  employ,  thought  must  necessarily  be  obscure. 

4  Simplicity  of  diction  from  the  pulpit  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  is  generally  imagined.  1  have  already  intimated,  that, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  it,  a  strong  prejudice  has  been  created 
against  academical  education.  Some,  and,  in  particular,  youmg 
preachers,  have  entertained  the  very  erroneous  notion,  that  their 
language  must  be  pompous;  that  almost  every  sentence  must  be 
adorned  with. a  flower,  and  every  paragraph  contain  some  classic 
allusion,  in  order  that  their  discourses  may  be  acceptable,  especially 
to  the  superior  ranks  in  their  congregations.  This,  however,  is  a- 
style  with  which  men  of  sound  understanding  and  true  refinement, 
of  taste,  will  always  be  offended;  at  which  the  ignorant  will  gaze 
and  wonder ;  but  which  will  assuredly  leave  the  soul  which  is  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  God,  unsatisfied,  unfed.  "  Endeavour," 
therefore,  candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  * 
among  Protestant  Dissenters  recommends,  "  endeavour  to  Jind  oui 
all  the  clearest  and  most  easy  forms  of  speech,  to  convey  divine 
truths  into  the  minds  of  men.  Seek  to  obtain  a  perspicuous  style, 
-and  a  clear  and  distinct  manner  of  speaking,  that  you  may  effectually 
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impress  the  understanding  while  you  pronounce  the  words ;  that  yoa 
may  so  exactly  imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers  the  same  ideas 
which  you  yourself  have  conceived,  that  they  may  never  mistake  your 
meaning.  For  want  of  this,  some  young  preachers  have  fixed  them- 
selves in  such  an  obscure  way  of  writing  and  talking,  as  hath  very 
much  prevented  their  hearers  from  obtaining  distinct  ideas  of  their 
discourse.  .  And  if  a  man  get  such  an  unhappy  habit,  he  will  be  some- 
times talking  to  the  air,  and  make  the  people  stare  at  him  as  though 
he  were  speaking  some  unknown  language."*  pp.  25,  96. 

'  By  the  cultivation  of  simplicity  of  style,  great  benefit  wQl  accrue 
to  the  student  himself.  While  occupying  his  mind  in  the  study  of  a 
flowing  and  figurative  diction,  the  possession  of  rich  sterling  thought 
must  of  necessity  be  a  secondary  object.  If  an  idea  presents  itself 
it  is  not  seized  and  portrayed  in  its  simple  character,  imagination  is 
called  in  to  deck  it  it  in  some  tawdry  artificial  dress.  If  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  begin  to  flow  and  to  swell,  the  tide  is  checked,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  take  a  natural  course.  Under  the  fretting  control 
of  a  passion  for  verbal  finery,  the  mind  is  perpetually  opposed  and 
harassed,  as  well  as  diverted  from  what  ought  to  be  its  primary  object. 
After  all,  should  a  splendid  garb  have  been  prepared,  in  which  thought 
is  attired,  must  it  not  follow,  that  the  speaker  is  in  danger  of  being  too 
much  gratified  by  the  idea  of  this  paltry  fancied  success,  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  be  regretted,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  feeling  too  little  con- 
cern that  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth  may  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  his  auditors  ?  The  gratification  of  a  trifling,  yea,  of  a 
perverted  taste,  has  been  made  a  matter'  of  greater  importance  than 
the  simple  and  manly  inculcation  of  that  gospel  by  which  alone  the 
soul  can  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  the  object  of  a 
preacher  to  impress  the  great  truths  of  religion,  the  energies  of  bis 
mind  are  all  put  under  requisition  by  this  object  exclusively.  He 
seeks  to  find  out  scriptural  thoughts ;  he  seeks  to  embody  them  in 
scriptural,  that  is,  in  plain  language.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  es- 
pecially as  the  majority  of  minds  can  prefer  no  claims  to  extraordinary 
genius,  that  a  discourse,  marked  by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and 
style,  though  not  distinguished  either  for  original  talent  or  extensive 
research,  will  always  be  heard  with  candour,  with  pleasure,  and  with 
real  advantage/  pp.  28,  29. 

Mr*  Kershaw  throws  out  a  hint  which  deserves  not  to  be 
lost  on  the  candidates  for  the  Dissenting  ministry,  when  he  re- 
marks, that  such  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  as  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  high  literary  attainments,  as  well  as  piety, 
are  also  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  their  ministerial  act- 
dresses.  To  this  circumstance,  the  result,  no  doubt,  in  part, 
of  their  superior  scholarship,  we  must  attribute  the  popularity 
which  tbey  command.  Our  academies  have  been  injuriously 
described  as  the  grave  of  eloquence.    We  know  not  why  tbey 
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should  have  this  tendency.  But,  so  fur  as  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  remark,  it  arises,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  from 
die  art  of  sermonizing  being  made  a  distinct  attainment,  un- 
connected with  the  art  of  thinking  clearly  and  speaking  plainly. 
If  a  young  roan  learns  to  preach,  before  he  is  able  to  think  with 

Erecision  or  to  converse  with  fluency,  he  will  have  more  to  tin- 
■arn  than  he  has  acquired,  in  order  to  attain  to  true  eloquence ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  will,  probably,  be  irretrievably 
injured.  We  must  freely  coufess,  that  the  prevailing  style  of 
the  ministerial  addresses  from  Dissenting  pulpits,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  many  pious  and  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  prefer* 
ence  which  we  find  given,  in  various  quarters,  to  the  simpler 
preaching  to  be  heard  within  consecrated  walls.  In  point  of 
theological  attainments,  we  believe,  that  the  clergy  must,  gene- 
rally, be  content  to  rank  below  Dissenting  pastors ;  but  then 
they  preach  like  men  in  earnest,  careless  of  pleasing,  hut  anxious 
to  enforce  their  message,  with  much  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech. 


Art.  IX.  1.  Remarks  upon  I  he  recent  Accusations  against  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  a  Letter  to 
a  Clergyman  in  the  Country,  team  a  Lay-member  of  that  Insti- 
tution.    8vo.  pp.48.     London.  1826. 

8r  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  ike  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, relative  to  the  Publication  of  an  Edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  an  Introduction  prefixed,  by  the  Strasburg  Bible 
Society,  Accompanied  by  the  Official  Correspondence,  &c.  Svo. 
Price  Is.     London.  1826. 

3.  Statement  af  the  Committee  of  the  Glasgenv  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
ciety, relative  to  the  Grounds  of  their  late  Resolution  to  withdraw 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  with  Reasons  of  Dis- 
sent from  that  Resolution.    Svo.  pp.  82.     Glasgow.  1826. 

\jil  E  deem  it  proper  to  notice  these  publications,  although 
™*  it  is  not  our  intention  to  occupy  our  pages  with  any  fresh 
discussions  on  the  subject.  The  public  feeling  is  beginning  to 
(low  back  into  the  right  channel.  Dr.  Thomson,  or  his  friends, 
has  been  endeavouring  to  kindle  a  newspaper  warfare,  but 
without  success.  The  Irish  Romanists  have  been  exulting  in 
the  schism  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Bible  Society  ;  and 
Carlile  has  found  fresh  matter  for  ribaldry  and  blasphemy  in 
the  same  circumstances,  anticipating  the  downfal,  not  only  of 
the  Society,  but  of  the  Bible  cause.  The  Edinburgh  state- 
ments and  the  Guildford  speeches,  are  triumphantly  copied  and 
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commented  upon  in  the  Roman  Catholic  publication*,  and  in  tfi£ 
infamous  pages  of  the  Republican.  But  it  is  like  the  rejoic- 
ing of  the  Philistines  over  Samson,  when  betrayed  to  them  by 
the  perfidy  of  a  shameless  consort;  the  Institution,  which  has 
been  held  up  to  their  profane  mockery,  will  yet  prove  strong 
enough  to  effect  their  downfal. 

The  first  of  these  publications  may  be  considered,  we  be- 
lieve, as  a  sort  of  semi-official  statement,  in  reply  to  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  the  Earl~stre*t  Comprittee.  It  was 
originally  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  sent  to  each  member ;  but,  '  upon  fuller  oonsidera- 
'  tion,  it  was  thought  advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
'  to  publish  only  Extracts  from  their  Minutes  and  Correspon- 

*  dence,  leaving  it  to  the  Friends  of  the  Institution  to  offer 

*  explanatory  observations  individually/  We  have  under- 
stood, (and  we  think  that,  if  true,  it  ought  to  be  generally 
known,)  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee,  in  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  official  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
had  not  their  proceedings  been  subjected  to  a  vexatious  inter- 
ference from  persons,  not  members  of  the  elected  Committee, 
but  having  the  privilege  of  attending  and  voting  at  their  meet* 
ings. 

The  regulation  which  confers  this  privilege,  was  at  one  time 
regarded  as  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Committee ;  and  so 
long  as  things  go  on  smoothly,  open  committeea  may  work 
very  well.  But  let  any  source  of  dispute  occur,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity they  afford  for  cabal,  and  espionage,  and  all  sorts  of 
mean  annoyance,  will  soon  be  seen.  An  open  committee  is,  in 
fact,  no  committee  ;  the  very  purposes  for-  which  a  committee 
are  elected,  being  nullified  by  the  self-intrusion  of  other  indi- 
viduals, A  small  minority  within  a  Committee  may,  by  the 
aid  of  such  auxiliaries,  completely  baffle,  and  perhaps  outvote, 
the  other  members  ;  and  they  may  do  this  the  more  easily,  as 
they  can  at  any  time  take  the  regular  members  by  surprise. 
And  if  they  cannot  carry  their  point,  they  may  maintain  an 
endless  litigation,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every 
proceeding,  and  transform  the  Committee-room  into  a  scene  of 
perpetual  and  vexatious  debate.  Much  of  the  vacillation  and 
apparent  indiscretion  chargeable  on  the  Earl-street  Committee, 
have  originated  in  the  short-sighted  regulation  alluded  to. 
Those  whom  the  public  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  so- 
ciety, have  not  been  its  managers. 

Much,  then,  as  we  may  regret  the  circumstance,  we  can 
scarcely  any  longer  blame  the  Committee  for  not  having  long 
ago  put  forth  a  general  and  explanatory  statement,  in  reply  to 
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the  aspersions  cast  upon  their  conduct  and  character.  The 
second  publication  on  our  list,  purports  indeed  to  be  an  answer 
to  one  specific  charge  ;  and  it  is  completely  satisfactory  in  re- 
lation to  that  point.  But  few  persons  will  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  the  documents,  the  substance  of  which  might 
nave  been  given  in  a  couple  of  pages.  We  are  extremely  glad, 
therefore,  that  the  Author  or  Editor  of  the  present  '  Letter,' 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  putting  forth  a 
Statement  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  and  satisfy  the 
complaints  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers. 

'  It  has  been  my  lot,'  he  says,  <  to  be  present  at  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  General  Committee, 
and  1  tli: i II  endeavour  simply  to  state  facts,  without  the  least  design 
to  iidvocuie  any  of  the  measures  in  a  party  spirit,  or  with  the  perso- 
nality which  unhappily  has  pervaded  many  of  the  publications  on 
these  subjects. 

*  The  allegations  in  question  refer  to— The  circulation  of  the  Apo- 
crypha— The  Character  of  Foreign  Institution?  and  Individuals  con-  . 
necied  with  the  Society— The  addition  of  Notes  to  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  published  with  the  aid  of  the  Society— The  encouragement 
of  adulterated  editions  of  the  Scriptures— The  concealment  of  part 
of  the  Expenses  of  Management — Exaggerated  representations  of 
the  Religious  State  of  the  Continent— The  Expenditure  generally— 
and,  The  circumstance  of  many  Members  of  the  Committee  having 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  part  of  the  Proceedings.' 

Many  of  these  points  have  already  been  so  fully  adverted  to 
in  our  pages,  that,  even  if  our  limits  would  admit,  we  should 
not  deem  if  necessary  to  follow  the  Writer  through  all  his 
statements  on  the  several  topics.  We  shall  merely  make  a 
few  extracts,  earnestly  recommending  those  who  retain  any 
lurking  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
to-obtain  and  attentively  peruse  the  ^Letter  itself. 

'  As  to  the  studied  concealment,  with  regard  to  the  Apocryphal 
writings,  which  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  Committee,  open  at  all  limes,  none  such  did  occur,  nor 
could  possibly  be  practised  :  the  subject  was  frequently  mentioned — 
Letters  were  read — Resolutions  were  passed,  in  which  the  Apocrypha 
was  mentioned  by  name— and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that, 
in  all  the  Churches  on  the  Continent,  the  Apocryphal  are  united 
with  the  Canonical  books. 

'  Nor  has  this  always  appeared  objectionable  to  those  who  are  now 
the  loudest  in  their  accusations  against  the  past  proceedings  of  the 
Society.  One  instance  may  suffice.  In  a  letter  from  Henry  Drura- 
moiid,  Esq.  to  the  Committee,  dated  Geneva,  5th  September,  1817, 
that  gentleman  writes,  "  I  think  you  are  unjust  towards  the  Catho- 
lics, and  employing  yourselves  uselessly,  (o  attempt  to  force  transla- 
tions unauthorized  by  their  church."     I  am  informed  that  this  gen- 
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tlcmnn  printed  an  edition  of  the  Italian  Bible,  Jit  his  own  expense* 
in  1819,  containing  an  intermixed  Apocrypha  and  fifty-two  pages  of 
general  index,  and  circulated  it  during  that  and  succeeding  years. 

'  It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  last  three  years,  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, both  those  who  -are  elected  and  those  who  are  privileged  to 
attend  and  vote, — whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
laws  to  circulate  Bibles  in  foreign  languages  in  which  the  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  books  were  united,  and  to  aid  foreign  institutions 
which  circulated  Bibles  of  that  description.  Many  painful  discussions 
were  the  consequence,  which  have  been  at  length  happily  brought  to 
a  termination  by  the  explanatory  regulations  adopted  at  the  last  Ge- 
neral Meeting.  If,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  and  the  nu- 
merous resolutions  formed  in  consequence,  at  various  times,  there 
may  have  been  an  appearance  of  vacillation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Committee,  the  cause  will  principally  be  found  in  that  part  of  its 
constitution  which  opens  it  to  subscribers  of  a  certain  amount,  and 
to  all  ministers  contributing  one  guinea  per  annum.  So  that  more 
than  five  hundred  individuals  are  entitled  to  attend  and  vote,  and  on 
all  these  occasions,  members  thus  privileged  have  taken  an  equal,  if 
not  a  more  prominent  part,  thau  the  thirty-six  elected  members. 

'  The  Committee  having  thus,  on  various  occasions,  been  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  great  diversity  of  sentiment  resulted  :  anil  this  has 
given  rise  to  much  misconception  among  ]>ersons  who  were  only 
occasionally  present,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind ;  for  those  who 
are  not  aware  that  the  privileged  members  have  often  equalled  or 
exceeded  in  number  tne  elected  members  present,  and  are  Quae* 
quainted  with  the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  these  discussions, 
have  naturally  supposed  that  the  different  resolutions  all  emanated 
from  the  majority  of  the  elected  members.9 

*  With  regard  to  the  Lausanne  Bible,,  if  appears  that,  in  Septem- 
ber, 18 17,  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  *um  of  £5uO  should  be 
granted  in  aid  of  an  edition  of  Ostervald's  French  Bible,  to  be 
printed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Bible  Societies  of  Lausanne, 
NcufcliJtelt  Berne,  and  Geneva.  They  did  so  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  those  Societies,  and  at  the  express  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  who,  though  well  aware  of  the  characters  of  the 
individuals  forming  those  Societies,  and  with  the  stale  of  all  matters 
connected  with  religion  in  that  country,  strongly  urged  it  aa  the 
most  effectual  method  to  prevent  the  reprinting  of  a  version  which 
was  exceedingly  objectionable,  and  which  there  was  reason  to  fear 
those  Societies  might  adopt.9 

'  Many  other  particulars  could  be  mentioned,  shewing  that  those 
very  individuals  who  are  now  the  loudest  in  bringing  forward  thm 
connection  with  certain  characters,  as  a  ground  of  accusation,  at  that 
time  thought  very  differently,  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  procure 
their  co-operation  in  printing  approved  and  Orthodox  editions  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
continent  as  in  this  country,  with  reference  to  Socinians,  Ariana,  and 
others.     There,  separate  bodies  do  not  exist,  known  under  these  de- 
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aignations ;  but  all  ostensibly  profess  orthodox  principles :  and  if 
their  principles  and  character  be  such  as  is  represented,  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  alleviation,  that  the  antidote  to  the  poison  of  their  doctrine 
has  been  extensively  circulated,  and  that  by  themselves.  The  asser- 
tions of  those  who  declare,  without  any  hesitation,  that  this  or  that 
individual  is  a  Socinian,  have  recently  been  contradicted  in  express 
■terms  by  Professor  Kieffer  and  many  other  persons,  who  feel  deeply 
hurt  that  such  an  erroneous  and  injurious  imputation  should  have 
been  cast  unon  them. 

*  Doubtless,,  the  Committee  would  always  wish  to  select,  men  of 
decided  Christian  principles,  well  known  for  piety  and  sound  wisdom) 
to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  ScriptureB.  But  surely  it  is 
not,  and  will  not,  be  required  to  adopt  the  earnest  recommendations 
of  those  who  will  not  allow  even  an  abstractedly  good  work  to  be 
performed,  unless  performed  in  their  own  way,  or  by  persons  of  their 
own  views; — which  appear  to  be,  that  the  Bible  itself  would  almost 
prove  contaminated  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  persons  whose 
•entiments  respecting  its  contents  maybe  exceptionable; — that  we 


may  not  convey  the  Scriptures  to  the  perishing  nations,  unless  the 
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...... _.,.,,..,_  for  its  distribution  be  first  chosen  by, them ; — unless  they 

fire  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  authorities  and  dignitaries,  the  clergy 
and  laity,  the  subscribers  to  objects  of  charity,  and  the  public  at 
large  in  foreign  countries,  who  shall  be  their  domestic  agents  and 
secretaries  and  committee  men,  in  co-operating  with  them  in  this 
Work  of  charity.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  opinions  which 
may  be  adopted  by  any  set  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  conducting 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  confided,  are  made  a 
Shibboleth  and  a  test  for  other  institutions  or  individuals,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  circulating  the  Scriptarest 
-—never  may  its  directors  assume  lo  themselves  a  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  consciences  of  their  fellow  mortals ! 

*  The  remuneration  afforded  to  certain  individuals  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  is  contended  by  some,  should  have  been  specifically  stated  hi 
the  Society's  cash  account.  A  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Continent  gave,  on  one  occasion,  the  following  important  advice  i:, 

*  "  If  you  value  the  co-operation  of  Christians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  permanently  and  solidly  useful, 
rather  than  to  put  on  a  specious  appearance,  do  not  mention  the 
names  of  your  foreign  co-adjutors,  under  any  pretence  whatever! 
The  fear  of  such  mobs  as  prevailed  during  the  Revolution  is  by  no 
means  allayed,  nor  altogether  groundless;   and  any  person  of  pro- 

EBrty,  becoming  notorious  as  the  promoter  of  religion,  might  subject 
iraself  to  the  fury  of  a  bigoted  or  an  atheistical  populace." 

*  In  the  spirit  of  this  advice  (for  the  cases  are  not  precisely  simi- 
lar), given  by  Mr.  Maldane  to  another  Society,  the  Committee,  with 
perfect  integrity,  acted,  as  you  doubtless  will  recollect,  in  the  manner 
-which  now  is  brought  forward  as  a  matter  of  accusation. 

'  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Steio- 

kopff,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  operations 

of  Professor  Van  Ess.-—"  The  labours  and  operations  of  the  Pro* 
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feasor  have  hitherto  been,  and  still  are,  of  the  most  extensive  mid 
beneficial  nature.  The  first  edition  of  his  Version  of  the  New  Tet* 
taraent  appeared  in  1807  ;  since  which  time  he  has  brought  into 
circulation  upwards  of  583,000  copies  of  the  same,  partly  by  sale, 
partly  by  gratuitous  distribution,  in  every  part  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  several  parts  of  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Switzerland.  Hol- 
land, and  other  portions  of  the  Continent;  besides  11,964  Bibles* 
and  several  thousand  New  Testaments,  of  Luther's  Version*  and  a 
csnsiderable  number  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  and  modern  Gceek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  in  other  European  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages; the  latter,  chiefly  among  Roman  Catholic  students  of  dm* 
nity,  by  means  of  which  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the-priat- 
nal  tongues  has  been  greatly  promoted  among  them,  a  circumstance 
of  the  highest  importance,  even  for  generations  to  come. 

*  "  Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  last  seventeen  years,  the 
average  number  issued  of  the  Professor's  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  exceeds  32,000  copies  per  annum.  At  present*  the  demands 
are  so  great,  that,  on  an  average,  between  800  and  900  copies  per 
week  (or  upwards  of  40,000  per  annum)  are  issuing  from  his  deposi- 
tories ;  the  principal  of  which  is  at  Darmstadt.  To  keep  every  thing 
in,  proper  order,  requires  constant  attention.  The  Biblical  Corres- 
pondence also  of  the  Professor  is  very  extensive,  several  hundred 
Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  being  closely  connected  with  him*" 

'  But  it  should  be  further  stated,  that  the  sums  paid  to  Dr.  Van  Ess 
and  Professor  Kieffer  cannot,  by  any  fair  reasoning,  be  considered  as 
expenses  incurred  in  the  management  of  the  Society  ;  they  are  remu- 
nerations for  specific  labour  in  superintending  the  printing,  binding, 
and  circulating  of  certain  versions  of  the  Scripture,  and  apply  to 
their  cost  as  properly  as  the  expense  of  translating,  correcting  the 
press,  (to  which  head  those  of  Professor  K.  chiefly  belong,}  paper, 
printing,  or  binding.  The  allowances  to  each  of  these  individuals, 
for  their  respective  services,  have  therefore  been  entered  aa  cliarge* 
upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  several  languages  which  occupied  their  at- 
tention, as  has  been  done  with  payments  to  editors,  and  charges  of 
distribution  in  any  other  language.' 

The  alliance  of  the  Society  with  improper  character*  has 
been,  it  is  remarked,  most  unfairly  misrepresented.     *  Such 

*  charges/  it  is  added, '  proceed  with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who 
'  have  brought  forward  the  often  refuted  accusations  long  since 

•  gone  by,  and  who,  professing  themselves  to  be  followers  of 

•  Christ/  are  hailed  with  joy  by  the  infidel  opponents  of  the 

*  Society  09  valuable  allies.'  .   '  ' 

4  Some  unfair  references  have  been  drawn  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  Auxiliaries,  have  not,  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  borne  quite  the  same  proportion  as  formerly,  to  the 
sums  expended  in  visiting  them.  This  is  satisfactorily  explained  when 
we  recollect  that,  at  the  formation  of  new  Auxiliaries,  larger  amounts 
are  almost  invariably  received  as  donations,  than  in  subsequent  years, 
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i«4  the  number  of  new  Auxiliaries  formed  annually,  cannot  now  be  so 

treat  ss  in  preceding.'     p.  34. 

The  Letter  concludes  with  the  following  admirable  retrfeie- 
jdns. 

'Experience  has  been  advantageous  in  many  respects;  it  has 
■■est  the  members  of  this  institution  to  look  more  to  the  Creator, 
KMMSt  to  the  creature  ;  nn  increased  measure  of  pious  feeling  pre- 
■aihv  at  itu  Meetings:  and  the  blessed  effects  resulting  from  its  la- 
Knirr  are  visible  in  many  districts  both  at  home  mid  abroad.  Are 
re- then  to  cast  down  this  goodly  fabric,  and  scatter  the  materials 
n  'every  direction,  because  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  every 
eSpect?  Who  is  to  point  out  a  standard  of  absolute  perfection  ?  or 
rbo  will  undertiike  that  any  human  work   shall   be  made  in  all  points 

0  proceed  conformably  thereto?  Surely  the  real  followers  of 
Jhrfat,-  -  ■ '  -  ■  who  know  and  feel  the  eril  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
(•aire  to  waik  humbly  with  their  God,  will  never  propose  themselves 
m  the  only  possessors  of  wisdom;  nor  will  they  seek  to  bend  all 
Ktsers  to  their  individual  opinions.  The  present  day  is  not  a  time 
or  indifference ;  the  Church  of  Christ  is  strongly  assaulted  on 
nwty  tide,  and  this  mighty  bulwark,  which  has  been  so  signally 
ittASM,  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall.  Let  us  not  sit  pondering  over 
riots  and  blemishes,  till  surmises  establish  themselves  for  certainties 
■  our  minds,  leading  us  further  and  further  into  the  mazes  of 
fcsubt,  until  at  length  falsehoods  and  calumnies  assume  the  aspect 
>f  truth.  Are  we,  according  to  these  words  of  one  of  the  nccusatory 
fewutnenrg,  "  left  douhtful  whether  there  is  not  more  reason  to  lament 
the  €vU  committed,  than  to  rejoice  at  the  good  accomplished,  by 
hi*  Institution?"  We  rejoiced  at  the  glad  tidings  of  former  years, 
tnd  ore  we  to  believe  that  the  details  we  then  delighted  to  bear, 
fault)  rather  have  been  cause  for  sorrow  and  regret?  Are  the  mere 
Ht  parte  statements  of  a  tew  individuals  to  have  such  an  effect  upon 
is?  Assuredly  not.  Let  all  its  friends  come  forward,  and  hasten 
»  uphold  this  invaluable  institution,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity 
af  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  us  pray — let  us  earnestly 
»ray  for  a  blessing  upon  it. — It  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  he  will  bless 
it'     pp.  39,  40. 

The  Glasgow  Statement  only  serves  to  shew  how  much  mis- 
jhief  would  have  been  prevented,  had  the  Earl  Street  Committee 
redeemed  their  pledge,  given  in  July  1826,  to  forward '  a  com- 
'  plete  reply'  to  the  charge  brought  against  them,  .*  as  coon 

1  as  it  could  be  prepared.'  All  that  was  requisite  was,  a 
manly  and  explicit  statement  of  facts,  the  withholding  of  which 
has  given  time  for  the  uncontradicted  circulation  of  the  basest 
calumnies,  and  while  it  has  furnished  the  matter  of  taunt  and 
triumph  to  their  opponents,  has  paralysed  the  exertions,  and 
depressed  the  tone  of  their  friends.  The  '  Reasons  of  Dissent' 
drawn  up  by  the  Dissentients  in  the  Glasgow  Committee  who 
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still  adhere  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  though 
breathing  an  excellent  spirit,  betray  no  small  degree  of  mis- 
apprehension, and  contain  admissions,  expressions  of  regret, 
and  compliments  to  the  Society's  adversaries,  which  render  it 
altogether  a  publication  of  equivocal  utility.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  about  the  style  of  the  production,  like  that  of  a 
person  who  has  to  retrace  his  steps  after  having  gone  too  far ; 
and  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  coarse  way,  charges  them  with  in- 
consistency in  still  adhering  to  the  Society  after  haviug  con- 
curred in  the  previous  Resolutions.  Their  inconsistency, 
hpwever,  does  them  infinitely  more  honour  than  Dr.  Thomson's 
wicked  consistency  reflects  upon  him.  By  the  help  of  Mr. 
Gorham,  who  appears  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Bible  Society  in  Scotland,  this  reverend  Pasquin 
has  been  getting  up  some  fresh  scandalous  allegations  against 
the  Society;  and  he  has  published  a  Supplement  to  his  Gate- 
chism  addressed  to  the  London  Committee,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing will  probably  be  deemed  a  sufficient  specimen. 

'  Ah,  but  you  are  evading  the  question,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
very  decorous  in  the  managers  of  a  Bible  Society :  don't  think  that 
we  in  the  North  are  such  nincompoops  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
blarney  of  men  like  Mr.  Steven* 

In  another  part  of  the  Catechism,  it  is  intimated,  that  some 
one,  a  member  of  the  London  Committee,  said,  '  that  one  of 
4  the  Secretaries  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  should  be  hanged.' 
We  cannot  believe  this  :  we  are  sure  that  it  could  not  have 
been  said  seriously.  We  have  heard  of  a  saying — and  perhaps 
this  may  have  been  applied  to  the  individual  referred  to — Give 
some  people  rope  enough,  and  they  will  hang  themselves.  As 
to  the  pillory,  he  is  already  placed  there,  the  pillory  of  the 
press.  All  that  we  regret  is,  that  he  ever  occupies  a  more 
sacred  station ;  and  were  we  to  address  another  sentence  to  a 
man  who  has  shewn  himself  not  more  regardless  of  the  laws 
of  courtesy,  than  forgetful  of  every  propriety  attaching  to  his 
office  and  public  character,  we  should  only  need  to  retort  upon 
Dr.  Thomson  his  insolent  admonition  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  and  take  leave  of  him  in  his  own  words — 
4  Really,'  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  *  should  recollect  that  he  is 
'  an  Evangelical  minister/ 
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Carrington  hs*  just  published  ■ 

edition  of  hii  "  Dartmoor,  ■ 
•tin  Poem  :"  in  a  neat  Ids.  to- 
in  which  Form,  we  doubt  not  that 
obtain  a  more  general  circulation 
lis  first  edition.  To  those  of  our 
fftho  bare  any  relish  for  deacrip.- 
etry  of  lingular  beauty,  or  any 
Hon.  to  promote  the  comfort*  or  a 
■f  man,  we  need  say  little  to 
neod  tbe  purchase  of  the  volume, 
wring  for  publication,  A  Hiitory 
Council  of  Trent,  held  A.D.  IMS 
p.  It  will  be  oompriied  in  one 
i  octavo,  and  will  contain  a  nnm- 

bighly  interesting  and  Curioni 
i>  the  eedesinstical  history  and 
iby  of  that  period,  selected  trem 
r*l  publication!  of  Father  Pant 
rthnal  Pallavicini,  and  from  many 
ttnrce  and  valuable  work*. 
i  Chrooiclei  of  London  Bridge, 
bate  been  to  long  in  preparation, 
w  announced  to  he  published  in 
me  of  neat  month.  Thii  work 
■prise  a  complete  history  of  that 
:  Edifice,  from  iti  earliest  mention 
English  Annals,  down  to  tbe  com* 
nont  of  the  new  Structure,  in 
of  the  laying  the  first  stone  of 
aba.ouly  circumstantial  and  accu- 
count,  will  be  subjoined  ;  and  ka 
itions    will  consist    of    fifty-five 

sjnished  Engravings  on  wood, 
.  aVut  Artists. 

airing  for  publication,  A  Guide  to 
dy  of  Hiitory.  By  laaac  Tay- 
iiior,  Author  of  "  Elements  of 
it,  or  Firat  Lesion*  in  the  Know- 
if  the  Hind." 

nrino;  for  publication,  Selection! 
■e  Work*  of  Biibop  Hopkins.  By 
r.  Dr.  Wilson,  Editor  of  Selection) 
be  Work*  of  Ldgbton  and  Owen. 
,  Selections  from  the  Work*  of 
by  the  same  Editor, 
depress,  The  Child's  Scripture  Ex- 

and  Astiatant,  Part  IV.  or  Que*- 
On    tbe  Gospel  according  to  the 

with  practical  and  explanatory 
ana,   suited    to  the    capacities  of 

be  press,  A  new  edition  (mate- 
n proved  and  with  additions)  of, 
*  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
in  press,  The  Female  Missionary 


Ontl 


t  of  Jan 


-,ll   h 


in  3  vols 
Peerage  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  second  edition  (with  very  consider- 
able additions)  nf  Mr.  Johnson's  Sketches 
of  Indian  Field    Sjwrts,  Is  preparing  for 

.  The  ftrtt  part  of  a  Scries  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Ten  Engravings  in  Line,  from 
Drawings  by  Baron  Taylor,  of  Views  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  on  the  Goast  of 
Africa  from  Tangier*  to  Tetuan,  will 
appear  in  December,  and  be  continued 
regularly  nnv  two  months.  Besides  a 
letter-press  description  to  accompany 
each  plate,  the  Tour,  in  the  order  of  the 
Author's  Journey,  commenting  it  the 
Pyrenees,  will  be  inserted  in  tbe  last  two 
numbers.  It  msy  be  anticipated,  that 
countries  presenting  sucb  rich  scenery, 
and  abounding  with  monuments  of 
Greeks,  aomnnt,  Moors,  and  Arabs, 
will  futnish  to  the  Engraver  the  finest 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  hit  talent; 
and  when  the  names  of  O .  Cooke,  Good- 
all,  H.  Le  Keux,  J.  Pye,  R.  Wall  is,  and 

engraved  fifty  subjects,  tbe  Public  may 
look  with  confidence  for  the  completion 
of  a  work,  of  art  highly  worthy  of  palrou- 


gentlemen,  they  hate  confided  the  whole 
to  engravers  in  England.  The  size  of 
the  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  class  with 
Capt.  Hatty's  Works  of  Scenery  in  Hano- 
ver, Saxony,  and  on  the  Khine. 

The  second  Part  of  Capt.  Battvs 
Hanoverian  and  Saxon  Scenery  will  up- 
pear    in   January  ;    and    arrange  menu 

appearance  of  tbe  subsequent  parts  every 
two  months. 

Tfie  friend*  of  Anti-Slavery  are  in- 
formed (hat  a  work  is  in  the  press  by  the 
Author  of  "  Consistency,"  "  Perteve- 
nnce,"  &c.  entitled,  "  The  System  ;  a 
Tale  of  the  West  Indies." 

In  tbe  press,  Original  Tale*  for  In- 
fant Minds,  designed  a*  a  companion  to 
Original  Hymn*. 

In  the  pre**,  Three  Letter*,  humbly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  on  tbe 
recent  apocryphal  publication    of  Kli 
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Lint  of  Works  recently  published. 


Grace,  aod  oa  the  annotations  ac- 
companying them  ;  in  which,  alto,  are 
demonstrated  from  the  best  Jewbh  au- 
thorities, the  lust  age  of  the  Zohar, 
and  the  propriety  of  applying  the  ca- 
balistic scheme  of  the  Sep  i  roth  to  the 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  Tri- 


nitarian hypothesis*     By  the  Rev.  Jobs 
Oxlee,  Curate  of  Stonegrove. 

In  the  press,  A  Greek  Gredus.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Brass*,  B.  D.  late  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  For  Schools.  In 
1  vol.  8vo. 


Art-  XL  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


EDUCATIOH. 

Greek  Exercises ;  or,  an  Introduction 
to  Greek  Composition ;  so  arranged  as 
to  lead  the  student  from  the  elements 
of  grammar  to  the  higher  parts  of  Syn- 
tax. In  this  work,  the  Greek  of  the 
words  is  not  appended  to  the  text,  but 
referred  to  an  index  at  the  end.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Valpy,  M.A.  Trin.  CoiL 
Camb.,  and  one  of  the  Under  Masters 
of  Reading  School     ltao.  5s.  6d.  bd. 

BirrwaY. 

Orlgines ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Origin 
of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummond. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old  English  Sayings  newly  expound- 
ed, in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Jefierys 
Taylor,  Author  of  "  Harry's  Holiday," 
fee.    In  1  vol.  12mo.  4s. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Evils 
of  War  ;  its  unlawfulness,  and  the  means 
and  certainty  of  its  extinction.  In  a 
•erics  of  letters  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  Thomas  Thrush,  late  Captain  in 
the  royal  Navy.    Part  II.   Is.  6U 

rOETEV. 

The  Heart,  with  Odes,  and  other 
Poems.  By  Percy  Rolle.    Fcp.  8vo»  4*. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the 
use  of  English  readers.  In  two  parts. 
Part  I. — Ruks  for  reading  the  Bible, 
Part  II.— Help*  towards  a  right  under- 
standing thereof;  comprising  Intro- 
ductions to  the  several  books,  a  sum- 
mary of  Biblical  Antiquities,  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  History,  fee  By  William 
Carpenter,  Editor  of  the  Critica  Biblica, 
the  Scripture  Magazine,  Calendar! um 
Palestine,  Ice.  One  large  vol,  8vo. 
with  maps  and  plates.     16s. 

Miscellaneous  Pieces  ou  varieus  Re- 


ligious Subjects.  Written  by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Fuller.  Collected  and  arranged, 
wiih  occasional  notes,  by  J.  W.  Morris. 
Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  bit  Me- 
moirs of  the  Author.  In  1  vol.  8vo. 
7s. 

A  Plain  Statement  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity ;  divided  into  short 
chapters,  with  Question*  annexed  to 
each  ;  designed  for  the  me  of  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  and  young  persons* 
By  Francis  Knowles.  No.  L  Price  wd. 
To  be  comprised  in  nine  monthly  num- 
bers. 

Reasons  for  Christian,  in  Opposition 
to  Party  Communion.  By  Robert  Hall, 
A.M.  8vo.  9e» 

Communion  at  the  Lonrw  Table  re- 
gulated by  the  revealed  trill  of  Christ, 
not  Party,  but  Christian  Commmriou ; 
a  reply  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall's  pam- 
phlet, entitled  H  Reasons  for  ChrsrtJen, 
in  opposition  to  Party  GonvmaoJoaV* 
By  Joseph  Ifimey.    la»6d. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  lake.-  in  Greek, 
with  English  notes.  By  the  Rwv.  J.  R. 
Major,  A.M.  Trin.  CoiL,  Camb.,  Head 
Master  of  Wisbech  Grammar  School. 
For  the  Use  of  Student*.    Ma.  fro. 

The  Greek  Testament,  with  English 
notes;  containing  copious  critical,  phi- 
lological, and  explanatory  notes  in 
English,  from  the  most  eminent  critics 
and  interpreters:  with  parallel  pas* 
sages  from  the  elastics,  and  with  refe- 
rences to  Vigeras  for  idioms,  and  Bos 
for  ellipses.  Qriesbach's  and  othen* 
various  readings  are  recorded  wader  the 
text.  Greek  and  English  indexes  are 
added.  By  the  Rev.  E»  Valpy,  B.  0. 
This  work  is  intended  for  the  nan  uf 
students  in  divinity,  as  watt  an  the 
library.  Second  edition.  3  vole.  Sea. 
31.5s. 

Torooaawv. 

The  Historical  AnUoaHiea  of  Hert- 
fordshire. By  Sir  Harry  Chaaacsy.  * 
vols.  8ro.  II.  16s.  royal  8vo.  31.3s.  fads, 
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Accusations,  recent,  against  the  cmb- 
mittts  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  remarks  upon  loam, 
HT,*4«fr 

Ack land's  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  ths  Vsldenses  in 
Piemont,  450,  a  tea. 

Addresses,  ministerial,  simplicity  in, 
recommended,  by   J.  Kershaw,  363, 

Albigeuses,  Sismondi's  history  of  the 
crusades  against  tliem  in  the  thir- 
teenth ctntury,  399,  et  ley.;  Ms  au- 
tkor't  teaiom  for  eelecting  thii  particular 
portion  tifhutory,  399  ;  cardinal  enon 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  400;  every 
national  church  hss  persecuted,  ib.i 
ecclesiastical  power  a  pure  despotism, 
it.i  the  religious  freedom  of  England 
owing  to  the  subjection  of  the  church 
to  parliamentary  and   constitutional 


>  401 1 


priesthood   from    1 


even  without  poiit 


■  the 


popery, 


griding  despot ism,  404 ; 

France  in  the   thirteenth  century, 

403  ;  commencement  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution  in  Europe,  404;  Ike  riiatg 

S'rii  cf  retigioai  independence  reprened 
_  Innocent  the  third,  404,  5  ;  be  com. 
missions  two  monks  to  search  out  and 
punish  heresy  in  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne,  405 ;  edict  granted  by  the 
Emperor  Otno  to  (he  Pope  for  the 
destruction  of  the  pnterim  in  Italy, 
-  ii.  ;  opposition  of  Count  Raymond, 
406  ;  war  oF  extermination  preached 
against  the  Provencals,  to.  ,*  com- 
mencement uf  the  inquisition  by  Fou- 
iju.t,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  it.;  prose- 
cution of  the  crus.de,  407,  or  mo.  ; 
neai  policy  of  Count  Itvynand,  408  ; 
barbarous  couduct  of  the  invaders, 
409  j  miierabU  fate  o/  Bezieri,  ii.; 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  Archbishop 
Arnold  at  Carcassonne,  409,  10;  the 
Mulkor  atlempli  Is  apologue  for  the 
erin«  of  Ike  eeuiadere,  4IU,  1 1 ;  new 
crusades  preached  annually  by  the 
monks  of  Cileaux,  41 1  ;  cruelty  of 
Simon  de  Muutfurt,  411,  12;  the 
crusade  terminated  by  the  fourth 
council  of  Lateral).  4 IS;  arelchtd 
Mate  of  the  Atbifennm  territory,  to.; 


quarrel  between  de  Montfort  and 
Archbishop  Arnold,  413  ;  death  ofde 
Montfort,  ii.  ;  I  he  crutade  praiecuted  by 
Amattry  de  Montfort  and  prime  Louis  of 
France,  413,  Ui  general  aiottace  of 
lie  inhvbiioitt  of  Mormande,  414  ;  suc- 
cessful resistance  ol  Count  Raymond 
the  Seventh,  414, 15;  death  of  Philip 
Augustus,  ii. ;  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  Louis  VIII.,  415;  destruc- 
tive fever  in  the  French  army,  anil 
deaiAof  Che  king,  415,  Iti;  the  inquisi- 
tion permanently  established  in  l*n- 
guedoc,  416  ;  periecutian  of  Ike  Albi- 
genici  at  Hook,  6\c,  416,  17  ;  remarki 
on  the  crusade,  ant)  the  probable  iuo~ 
tivei  which  originated  it,  418,  el  res. 

Amicus,  review  of  letters  by,  in  defence 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, etc.,  I93,etiej. 

Amulet,  the,  for  1887,  461.  er  ™.;  Ike 
hour  if  prayer,  a  poem,  by  dfrs.  llemani, 
462;  io«m(,  by  Mr.  Holland,  46 J; 
the  felon,  by  Mil.  Gilbert,  463,  4  ;  Dr. 
WeiiWi  inlereeting  account  of  the  Arme- 
nian chrieliant,  465.  et  iry.  ;  the  ckmge, 
a  poem,  by  Mn.  Stebbing,  46B,  9. 

Angostura,  538. 

Apute,  Rio,  appearance  of  the  country  Ad- 


journal of 


of  the  Piimnleee,  kii 
gloriam  achievement  xtilh  800  of  hit 
aruntr jTn,  556,  7. 
Arrowsmith's  outlines  of  the  world,  359, 
**  «?■  ■  gfeat  merits  of  the  map  pre- 
ttied to  Mr.  Eiphtnstone's  embassy  to 
Cauonl,  ib. ;  defective  state  of  our 
good  map  should  have 


1  refer* 


i  the  present  publication,  260. 
Article,  the  seventeenth,  of  the  church    ' 
of   England,  Rouquet's  critique  on, 


4rin,  ttxtrof,  dercription  ofil,  by  R 
Danibeg,  a  Georgian,  55,  et  no. 


INDEX. 


Ataruipe,  cemetery  in  the  cavern  of,  525, 
4. 

A  lures,  rapids  of,  299. 

Bartow,  his  invention  for  counteracting  ike 
effects  of  the  ships  attraction,  proved  by 
Captain  Parry  to  be  completely  efficient, 
323. 

Bataks,  journey  to  the,  421,  etseq. ;  the 
expedition  undertaken  at  the  desire 
of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  422; 
route  of  the  party,  422,  3 ;  appear- 
ance of  the  country  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra,  ib.,  et  sea. ;  striking  scenery 
of  the  district  of  SUindung,  424 ;  de- 
scription of  the  houses,  425,  6  ;  the  lake 
of  Toba,  456  ;  situation  of  the  Batak 
country,  426, 7 ;  personal  appearance 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  427; 
their  religions  notions,  428  ;  their  can- 
nibalism of  a  most  singular  hind,  429 ; 
their  general  food,  430 ;  language, 
poetry,  Ice,  430,  1  ;  their  origin, 
431,2. 

Bateman,  the  late  Thomas,  M.D.,  &c, 
some  account  of  his  life,  sec,  310,  et 
seq.;  importance  of  religious  biogra- 
phy when  directed  to  illustrate  the 
rise,  progress,  and  cure  of  infidelity, 
210-  11  j  the  Christian  teacher  most 
likely  to  ensure  success,  by  forming 
his  mode  of  instruction  upon  a  pre- 
vious study  of  the  individual's  charac- 
ter, ib.  ;  Dr.  Munter's  narrative  of  the 
-conversion  of  Count  Struensee,  312; 
on  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  among 
medical  men,  313;  causes  assigned  by 
the  author,  of  the  philosophical  scepticism 
Of  men  of  science,  313,  14  ;  the  opposite 
concerns  of  philosophy  and  faith,  314; 
.further  difficulty  in  regard  to  scientific 
men  in  reference  to  religion,  315  ;  the 
remedial  process  to  be  pursued,  316 ; 
the  convert  not  offended  by  the  very  argu- 
ments which  disquieted  him  when  an  un- 
believer, 318;  encouragement  for  perse' 
vering  in  religious  instruction  to  children, 
318/19. 
Bethlehem,    Lindtey  Murray's  account  of 

the  Moravian  settlement  at,  487. 
Boilers,  Hi  wretched  fate  during  the  crusade 

against  the  Albigenses,  408. 
Bible  Society,  conduct  of  the,  193,  et 
sea.  ;  observations  on  Mr.  Haldane's 
reply  to  bis  own  question— What  is 
duty  r  194 ;  his  intimation  that  some 
of  the  Earl-street  committee  are  not 
-  acting  like  men  of  principle  consi- 
dered, 195  ;  bis  reasons  for  wishing 
Dr.  Steinkopff  and  three  fourths  of 
the,  committee  to  be  turned  out,  1 96  ; 
insulting  language   used  towards    Dr. 


Sleiakojff,  197 ;  Dr.  llumsonU  malig- 
nant attack  on  the  three  secretaries,  1 97, 
8 ;  his  charge  against  the  committee 
on  account  of  the  expenditure,  &c, 
200,  et  seq, ;  asserts  that  all  the  officers  of 
the  Bible  Society,  with  only  one  exctf-  ' 
tion,  are  largely  remunerated,  202;  Mr. 
Haldane  thinks  it  is  '  a  matter  of  in- 
difference' with  three  fourths  of  the 
committee,  *  whether  they   circulate 
the  Bible,  or   the    Bible  and   Tubs 
Thumb,'  202;  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's objections  to  the   institution 
and  its  directors,  204,  etseq. ;  obser- 
vations on  his  objection  to  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  society,  ib. ; 
to  its  admitting  of  the  co-operation  of 
persons  of  different  communions,  fcc., 
205,  et  seq. ;  extract  from  Mr.  BaL 
doners  second  review,  on  the  choke  of 
presidents  at  Bible  eonetias,  208,  9  ; 
Lord  Orford's  letter,  209  ;  the  parent 
institution  not  responsible  for  the  cha- 
racters of  the  presidents  of  local  so- 
cieties, 209,10;  Mr.  H.'s  objections 
to  the  foreign  operations  of  the  so- 
ciety, 211,  et  seq*;  real. grounds  of 
Mr.  H.'s  animosity  against  the  com- 
mittee,  215;    his  objections  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  versions,  215, 16; 
miscellaneous  objections  of  Mr.  H., 
216,  et  seq. ;  the  four  principles  of  the 
institution  reconsidered,  218,  19;  the 
Eclectic  reviewer's  reply  to  the  per- 
sonal attacks  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr. 
Gorbam,  221,  et   seq  ;  secession  of 
some  members  from  the  Edioburgu 
committee,  222  ;  Dr.  Thomson's  bitter 
sarcasm  on  Mr.  Craig,  222,  3 ;  expla- 
nation of  some  statements  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Eclectic,  ib. ; 
some  further  remarks  on  the  want  of 
agreement  among  protestants  respect- 
ing the  inspired  character  of  some  of 
our  canonical  books,  224;  Mr.  Hal- 
dane contends  for  m  plenary  inspiration  of 
every  book  in  the  canon,  295  ;  wrath  of 
Dr.  Thomson  against  the  Eclectic  re- 
viewer, 226,  7;    the  cause  of  the 
Doctor's  wrath,  227;  Dr.  Thomson's 
apology  to  Dr.  Gleig,  extracted  from  lie 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  June 
1812, 227, 8 ;  extract  from  Dr.  UPOmf* 
character  if  John  Knox,  929,  name; 
Dr.  T.'s  remarks  on  the  conductors  of 
the  Evangelical  Magazine,  the  Chris- 
tian Guardian,  and  the  Congregational 
Magazine,  230 ;  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Gorbam,  230, 1. 
Bibliography,  classical,  Moat's  manual 
of,  5,  et  sea. 


lK'D'EX 


Biimey's  memoir  of  the  Rer.  Stephen 
Mortll,  laic  of  Norwich,  56,  M  *ry.; 
biographical  competition  ;  ita  various 
Itrndf,  57  ;  Mr.  Morell's  settlement 
■nd  drain  at  Norwich,  58  j  remarks 
upon  Ihe  author's  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumsiaiice*  that  led  to  Mr.  M.'«  de- 
clining 3  pastorship  at  Enter,  ro. ; 
the  question  of  the  right  of  chooiin?  a 
pastor  considered,  59,  rf  irj.j  theri^ht 
mfchofis}^  the  pattor  vetted  in  ihe  church 
only,  61,  et  ieo.;  the  church  coaiidert 
Ikoie  mho  refuitto  nmte  a  pubHc  pnfet- 
licn  of  their  faith  Bi  anitgeueiate  mm, 
62 ;  evili  rwevUinz  from  admitting  nick 
MaatlfMI  ef  managemtxl,  ri 


*ent  ImprdTeo*  rental,  *5fi,  «*••.{ 
itbulntm  attract  frunt  Udu  K.  67, 
*Jt,««t.(  b«il».oftb»w«rtt46Mj 


>   *4; 


■  tko 


■nd  o/  aiimia  eipeilaliont,  74.  5. 
Biography,  Clayton's  sketches  in,  35], 

rtaaj. 
Biihop't    Christian    memorials   of    the 


on  the  tcil  of  doetriae 


Boutourliu's  fiktovra  mHtiiray  Jnr*»a, 
Soft's  hey  to  the  book  of  psalms,  II,  et 
port  an  cc  of  h. 


,    11;  *Ji  txptarta 


hi 

aervatjons  on  the  author's  s] 
claims,  33,  4;  subjects  of  tl 


iblical 

of  the 

mawl 


inquiry  how  far  tl 
■  pastor  extern)!;  ana  wnar  it  em- 
brace), (5,  el  tea. ;  nature  af  the  rtxa- 
tion  iffmibn  ihnrri  la  Mr.  Monti  at 
Elder,  66,  1  ;  fundamental  lam,  ofin- 
deptndtney.  66  ;  the  nomination  of  the 
pastor  hub  hi  to  precede  and  guide  the 
pulj  lie  <ullYaee,  69;  inquiry  by  wbom 
the  right  ot  nomination  ii  to  be  ci 


:retim's   inquiry  into  tho   workhouse 
lystem,  be,  '29,  it  tec 

practical     inquiry    into    Ihe 

lamlHrinil  wages  of  agricultural  la- 


i  theory  of  c 


i,  tee.. 


the  comparison  between  Bonaparte 
and  Alexander,  348,  9. 

Campaign.  Napoleon'*,  in  Russia,  503. 
el  tea. 

Calvinism,  KnightN  considerations  on 
the  subject  of,  364,  et  tea. 

Canrriboliim,  ill  psaaafsstflf  at  pratlitid  by 
Ike  Batata,  439. 

af  the    aationt   of  MfflM, 

fiMataaW*  remark!  on  it,  305,  6 ;  pro- 
bable origin  of  cannibalism,  306,  7. 


molr  of  tk.  Rex,. 


',  18S, 


Blondeville,  Oasiorr 
cliffe,  159,  el  rey. 

Bokhara,  description  of  it,  49,  50. 

flonplond's  travels  to  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  the  New  Continent,  iic. ; 
see  Humboldt,  Stc. 

Boothroyd'i  improved  version  of  the 
bible,  tic,  446,  el  let.;  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  Rhemisb  translators  of 
the  tulgate  for  their  version,  447; 
the  sophistry  of  their  reasons  expoaed, 
441,  8;  the  Saxon  tersic 
WlriiTi  translation,  i'S-  ;  ipa 
vtriiat  Briar  la  Wiclift,  450 ;  ipaamea 
fro*  Wiclipi  oeraaa,  451),  1  ;  the  pre- 
sent public  version,  451;  reprehen- 
tlble  mode*  of  expression  from  Mace 
and  Dr.  Harweod,  459,  H  tea.  ;  re- 
tnarfci  oil  aome  modern  translations, 
■     454,  </  Ms. ,-  obsei  sat  ioua  OB  the  pre- 


.  **9; 


pi  aims  of  Schleusner  ngsiusl  the 
Scutch  publishers  of  hit  leiicou,  119  ; 
the  reprinting-  of  Be bweighm user's 
Herodotus  an  unjustifiable  transac- 
tion, ift.;  just  reasons  fur  reprinting 
BobMunfU*!  lexicon,  ib. ;  merit)  of 
Iheconipendiimi,  ISO. 

Canobtei,  deicriplio*  of  Hum,  535. 

Cemeteries,  Armenian,  curious  account 
of  them,  464,  el  ieo. 

Change,  the,  a  poem,  if  Mr,.  Slebbute, 
468,9. 

Chaplin's  sermon,  preached  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Rev.  John  Jenningi, 
381, f/ see.;  Ihe  appointment  to  Ihe  pat' 
local  office  ceiled  in  the  cbairh,  381  ; 
Ike  coacH/rence  aid  approoot  of  fallow 
mmfifpni  not  to  be  treated  icith  mdif- 
firence,  3B9. 

Chrislianity,  Guniey  on  the  aotbority, 
purpose,  jnd  cll'cctJ  of,  191,  mm?. 
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Christians,  Armenian,  Dr.Walslfs 
of  them,  ASA,  ef  sat. 

Christians,  Qssneee,bemuked  n  chains,  to 
Chinese  Tartary,  138. 

Clayton's  sketches  in  biography,  351,  et 
esq,  ;  mis-statements  of  the  author  re- 
speeting  M .  Seeker,  359 ;  M.  Neck- 
er's  greet  error  was  inordinate  vanity, 
353 ;  awake  to  young  am*  on  quitting 
the  paternal  roof  ,  353. 

Choi*,  (Lot-wig  J  M.  Thkrtfs  account  of 
his  convenient  and  baptism,  387,8. 

Colombia,  iU  population,  534. 

Composition,  BumsidVs  theory  ok\  lie., 
347,  rf  are. 

Continent,  ike  New,  Us  interior  en  «*- 
trotaj0&ae>,3O8. 

Constitution.  Britbb,  by  Vincent  Wano- 
strocht,963,  etseq. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  bU  spirited  remon- 
strance puts  an  end  to  a  sanguinary 
persecution  against  the  Vaudois  or 
Waklenses,  555. 

Crusades  against  tba  Albigenses;  see 
Albigenses. 

David's  modern  Greek  grammar,  43,  ei 
seq. 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  Stooard's  disserta- 
tion on  the  seventy  weeks  of,  949,  ei 
seq. 

Dirge%by  Ike  Rsv.  O.  Only,  545,  6. 

Distress,  national,  causes  of,  99,  et  teq.; 
political  economy  tbe  science  of  the 
causes  and  means  of  national  pros- 
perity, 30;  causes  of  the  late  dis- 
tresses, 31,  9;  Mr.  Bole  on  ike  con* 
tequentet  of  on  extensive  system  of  over* 
troomg,3*,3,  M'Cullock  on  the  rote  of 
wages,  33, 4  j  proofs  of  a  long  conti- 
nued depreciation  of  husbandry  labour, 
34,  5 ;  extract  from  Mr.  Brereton's  in- 
quiry, on  the  increase  of  the  means  of 
employment  and,  the  demand  for  labour, 
36 ;  admission  of  Mr.  M'Cttilotk  that 
the  tendency  of  wages  is  not  to  rise,  but 
to  fall,  in  unusually  dear  years,  39 ;  real 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  rate  of 
husbandry  wages,  40;  the  demand 
for  labour  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  market,  41 ;  Mr.  Hale  on  the 
causes  of  the  late  distresses,  49,  3. 

Dorado,  the  golden  lake,  and  the  gilded 
man,  531. 

Earth-eaters,  account  of  them,  596  et  seq, 

Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  statement  of 
the  committee  of  the,  &c,  86  et  seq. 

England,  Thierry's  history  of  the  con- 
quest of,  by  the  Normaus,  381  ei  seq. 

Essay  on  Mind,  78  ei  seq. 

Essay  on  tbe  circumstances  which  de- 
termine the  rate  of  wages,  and  the 


coadhioa  of  the 
99ef  set. 
Baa's,    Lesnder  Yea,  two 
dressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
the  Apocrypha 


193  « 


Etkdred,  coin  of,  lately  eVsg  op- 
Ladoga*  m  Rostta,  136;  probably 
a  pert  of  the  Denee-geftd  rassei  by 
tbe  Danes  in  England,  •*» 

Faith  end  philosophy,  their  uiposiU 
concerns,  31  ew 

Ftbm,ime,epoembyMr*.Gilkm1,46$,i. 

Fergoeoo's  my  early  days,  377  ei  esq,  g 
tkesdkooi-hommef6kn-0,3Tlt%;  m 
poem,  919,  80. 

Flora  coeepioaa,  by  R.  MofriSf  964 
etseq.  %. 

Forget-me-oot,  541  etseq.;  coatriba- 
tors  to  the  work,  541 ;  e  eVrmt,  by  ike 
Jfev.  O.  Cniy,  545,  6|  lev  ananas! 
manor-house,  546  eteeq. 

Forsyth's  antiquary's  poitJblio,167  ef  esq. 

Frank's  continuation  of  the  Km  and 
memoirs  of  Lmdley  Murray,  481. 

Freedom*  religious,  in  England,  bowing 
to  tbe  subjection  of  the  ehareh  to 
pariiameutary  and  coneTitmional 
trol,  401. 

Frost's  oration  before  the 
botanical  society  of  London,  Ice.  561 
et  seq. ;  universal  adoption  of  aajfjaral 
medicines  to  the  exctaskm  of  vegeta- 
ble medicines,  561,  9}  tsipsiianre  of 
botanical  knowledge  to  pemtiiimmrt  m 
foreign  stations,  563. 

Fuller's,  tne  late  Rev.  Andrew,  Mole  to 
ministers,  189  ef  esq.  g  two  ways  ef 
molding  fortk  ike  word  of  life,  1 99,90. 

Fury,  Copt.  Parrfs  account  of  toe  lorn  of 
it,  394. 

G  illy's  narrative  of  an  eacoraioo  to  tbe 
mountains  of  Piemont  in  the*  year 
1893,  &c.  550  #1  set. 

Gang,  Dr.,  Dr.  Thomson's  tpateoy  to  mm 
in  the  Christian  Instructor  for  Jane,  1899, 
997,  8. 

God- win,  earl  of  Kent,  hit  oharaceer, 
«ec.  390  et  seq. 

Oorham's  reply  to  Leeader  Van  Ess»s 
two  letters  on  tbe  Apocrypha  contro- 
versy, 193  ef  <cy. ;  see  Bible  Society, 
fee 

Oourgaud's  Napoleon  et  la; 
mee,  &c.  509  et  seq. 

Grammar,  David's  i 
lated  from  the  Rev.  G.  Wlaaoea,  43 
etseq,;  present  state  of  Gieeev** 
et  teq. ;  remarks  on  the  Romaic,  or 
modern  Greek  language,  46  $  atoOre- 
tio  Dominate,  in  Memoir,  47  $ 


i  »t>i*. 


ir  long,  ib.  ;  pronunciation  of  cer- 

ee,  slate  of,  97  e( lea.  ;  Col.  Leake's 
marks  on  M.  P^ir-.  die's  '  Ilistorre 
<  In  Regeneration,'  98,  ante  ;  change 


>  P°P- 


r  feel 


Greek),  t*. ;  Mr.  .ftron'i  oburvalitmi 
on  the  mild  ideal  of  Europeans  an  going 
to  Gttra,  93  at  icy. ;  Ail  p.'en  in  favour 
of  the  Gieeki,  '.00,  1  ;  Turkey  a  per- 
p  lenity  to  cermii.  cabinets  of  En  rone, 
iOl;  the  occupation  of  the  loui.n 
lalea  by  the  British  a  fortonnle  erent 
to  lb*  Greeks,  10*  i  remsrki  on  the 
opinion  and    conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 

«sf  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  109,3;  Col.  Lenke 
tm  Ihe  italt  qf  Grant-  on  the  dimmer. 
•arm  of  the  trumd  campaign,  103,4; 
raultof  the  Ant  campaign,  104;  de- 
Mil  of  the  second  campaign,  in  East 
an  Greece,  104,9;  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Western  Greece,  103,  6; 
areutaof  the  campaign  of  IBM,  10G, 
7;  the  Ottoman*  joined  by  the  Pasha 
•r  'Egypt,  uyl  >  the  Greeks  not  lo 
be  nnbdued  by  the  Turk.,  I0S  ;  cam- 
paign of  !B25,  ii.;  Cnpt.  Hamilton 
visits  the  Pasha   to  negotiate  an  as- 

.  change  ofprisotjera,  ii.;  Mr.Sttan'a 
dticripiion  of  tin  camp,  10B,  9  ;  hmgkly 
eamtnk  of  Ike  Pmka,  109,  10;  he 
•tvasr  lot  dtttrmatrtion  to  ienny  tie 
Moreu,  ib  ;  ike  apottate  Suleiman  Bay 
(aliofCol.  Stoi.)  to.)  Mr.  Srm'i 
detcriplion  qf  lie  Gratia,  111;  real 
CM*  of  their  barberitiet,  ib.  j  charac- 
ter of  the  Ciuitani,  113  ;  the  soldiery 
rewire  pay  from  the  government, 
ib. !  Mr.  0*n*rr>t  neat  on  Iku  lub- 
jeei.ib.j  the  guerilla  system  inade- 
quate, in  Greece,  113;  corps  of  Col. 
Fabritr,  ib.  ;  Mr.Soton'a  deacriplion 
of  He  Egyptian  troope,  lit;  general 
sewvrai  on  the  itait  of  Gratia,  fti. 
114, 13. 

Grre*  war  rani;,  in  Jtomoie,  47. 

Gaahrba  woman,  the,  effecting  tale  of, 
303,  4. 

Guimind,  a  Norman  monk,  his  noble 
reprnof  of  William  tbe  Conqueror, 
394,3. 

Gorney  on  the  authority,  purpose,  and 
effacta  of  CtuHntianity,  ftc.  191  el  let. 

HaMane's  second  review  of  the  conduct 
of.  the  directors  oF  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  society,   193  it  try. 

Bale's  address  to  the  mannraciurera  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom,  fcc.  49  at  ,eq. 

"  Biblk-al    researches    and 

Batata,  131  at  wj.i  -Uu 


aulher'a  opinion  of  thi  origin  of  tin 
late  apparition  lo  the  H«,iiui  Bible 
Society,  153  rt  irf.;  his  auticipationa 
or  its  speedy  restoration,  133;  JVooo- 
gcod,  etymology  af  il<  name,  gfe.  f*.  ; 
ca  the  term,  Kuuia  and  *««»,  13S, 
6 ;    populntion   of  Novogorod,    136  | 


the  ■ 


.  191, 


■    Moscow    Bible  Snciely,  ii.  ; 


lory,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  Slavonic  na- 
tion, language,  &c.  '*.  et  ieq. ;  the 
origina!  ftsaMM  poxcreit  M  |*iwt)  lo 
ike  Skaiitiit,  I'M,  Hi  tan  principal 
dhlitti,  ib.  ;   ptrmiliion  of  Pope  John 

aorihip,  1411,1  ;  neam  adapted  lo  pro- 
cure a  correct  .inmlard  edition  of  the 
t  tenon  of  Me  irriplurti. 


origin  of  U 


the  Htm  Teitameut  'in  modern  Rue',, 
143,  4  ;  joy  ol  Mr  hiiknp  of  Bietgorod 
on  reahiH'a  copy  of  the  gotprlt,  IXc.  in 
moden,  Hoi..  UJ  ,  account  of  the  Jeita 
of  Ruiuun- Poland.  140"  et  uq.  ;  the,/ 
mpetataltmi  atinc/intent  In  ihrir  dim 
hnd,  147;  ml  of  the  Talmudtau, 
US;  the  Zvhnrito,  A. ;  Ike  Kmaile,, 
149  ;  diffirenit  ittatcn  the  KnraUci 
and  the  KttHmnhltt  149,  30. 
Henderson's  Turki.h  .lea  Testament  in- 
capable  ul  (Wence,  Ice.  3B6  el  tea. 


•iltn  Fuller,  IS9  ri  KB. 
stoire  di-  la  rinnl.iiiun  h 
F.  A.  MignH,  331  el  an, 
*li«¥.  iiflricnl,  Mis.  S1ii:i 


rood's  chro- 


snd  third  cemurics,  by  John,  Ri^hop 
of  Bristol,  433  et  icy. ;  accrHlnl  of 
Semler's  edition  of  TVrtullian,  434, 5 ; 
StitJti'i  atirrlion  that  Ihe  -Jutrki  of  Ire- 
naiu,  Jaatja  Martyr,  and  Teilullian, 
ore  ipwrisiM,  examined  and  eipatcd, 
43i,  6  t  Jerome- 1  acrount  of  Terlullian, 
437;  inquiry  respecting  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  Montnou-,  437  it  leo.  ; 
origin  of  the  present  *ork,  439;  sub- 
jects treated  of,  it.  ;  TertnHiaii's  opi- 
nions respeiriing  the  Trinit>,  440;  on 
t„si«al  fin,  4411,  1  (  on  frte-uiU,  443  ; 
en  jmtijicaliun,  ib.  ,<  hit  lulimony  lo 
riitain  peenliiaitiei  in  Ihe  primitive. 
ehnrch,  443;  crilkai  obrnvnliem,  em  Ihe 


INDEX. 


character    ami  writvujs  of 
4*5,6. 

Humboldt's  personal  narrative  of  travels 
to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New 
Continent,  &c.  289  el  sea. ;  remarks 
oti  the  general  plan  and  execution  of 
the  work,  290, 1  ;  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Humboldt,  291 ;  he  receives  permis- 
sion from  the  Spanish  court  to  travel 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America, 
292  ;  is  joined  by  his  friend  Bonpland 
ami  sails  from  Corunna,  ib,;  the  au- 
thor's description  of  kit  sensations  on 
Uaving  the  Colombian  coast,  292,3; 
Chateaubriand's  remark  that  the  beau- 
ty of  landscapes  depends  on  the  effects 
of  light,  294  ;  the  author3*  excursion  to 

'  ths  summit  of  the  Silla  or  Saddle  moun- 
.  tain,  294,  5  ;  description  of  the  moan* 
tain,  ib. ;  descent  into  the  valley,  295 ; 
route  pursued  on  leaving  the.Caraocas, 
296  ;  the  Orinoko,  ib.f  appearance  of 
Ike  country  beyond  Ike  Rio  Apart,  896, 
7;  the  Rio  Mela,  298;  the  rapids  of 
Aturetond  Maypures,  299  ;  description 
of  the  country,  and  Christian  establish- 
ments beyond  the  great  cataracts f  300, 1 ; 
variouH  rivers  noticed  by  the  travel- 
lers, 301  ;  the  black  and  the  white 
waters,  ib. ;  purity  of  the  black  maters, 

302  ;  the  story  of  the  Guahiba  woman, 

303  el  tea. ;  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
cannibalism  of  the  nations  of  Guyana, 
305, 6  ;  probable  origin  of  cannibal- 
ism, 306,  7  ;  the  interior  of  the  New 
Continent  an  unbroken  soHtude,  308; 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Cassiooiare, 
308,9;  the  cemetery  of  the  cavern  of 
Ataruipe,  523,  4;  mode  of  preparing  the 
skeletons  among  the  Guaraons,  524,  5  ; 
the  Oiomaks  great  earth-eaters,  526  ; 
earth  eating  prevalent  in  other  coun- 
tries, 526,  7  ;  Angostura,  528  ;  Old 
Guyana,  529;  the  golden  lake  and  the 
gilded  man,  531,2;  the  institutions 
and  arts  of  the  Indian  nations  shewn 
to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  533;  population 
of  Colombia,  534  ;  the  Caribbces,  535  ; 
tumuli  of  en  extinct  nation  in  the  plains 
of  North  America,  536  ;  population  of 
the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  538 ; 
black  population  of  continental  and 
insular  America,  538, 9 ;  distribution 
of  the  races  of  the  New  World,  539 ; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in  En- 
rope,  540;  preponderance  of  lan- 
guages in  America,  540. 

Idleness,  Penseval's  labours  of,  371  et  sea . 
India,  the  friend  of,  see  Bataks. 
luquisition,  Us  coauneQCcaeat  by  Fou- 


qMt,  bishop  of  Toa1pfwv40$;  *»  Per- 
manently established  in  LangMftor, 
416* 

Institutions,  judicial,  *f  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  Meyer's  gonial, 
origin,  and  progress  of,  1&  at  sea. 

Institution,  the  African,  twasntafa  report 
of  the  directors  of,  954  *?  "M  «»- 
portaut  results  of  the  labeart  of  tbe 
Society,  354 ;   increase  of  the  shw 
trade  owing  to  the  inehVienoy  «f  lbs 
laws,  &c.  355 ;  rant  of  thojsponegrm 
liberated  from  a  French  stum  ship  at  SL 
Ives  in  CornwaMKQ56  at  mm- $  Bmil 
end  tbe  Uavanaah  tbe  chief  marti 
of  the  contraband   traffic  in  nates, 
358,9;  the  French  the  stare  earners 
of  tbe  Antilles,  359 ,  the  Maren  sv 
Stool's   account   of  the  stem  wads  or 
carried  on  at  Afatfa,  is*;  notice  of  sous 
other  slave-marts,  360, 1 ;  prices  of 
slaves  on  the  east  end  west  onsets  of 
South  Africa,  36 1 ;  rssnarks  en  Or. 
Ghaliners's  opinion  that  the  West  In- 
dia planters  have  been  unjustly  stig- 
matised, 362 ;  emonrnaing  nissarsni  is 
the  cause  of  humanity  /rem  the  prmemt 
explorations  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
363;  extract  from  Gam  Turner's  aVs* 

bytheShorbro 


patch  an  the  cession  made 
AuOosts,  363,  4  {  the  die 


on  it,  364. 

Instruction,  early  retupoue,  at 
to  persevere  in  H,  318,  19. 

luly  and  Switserland,  sketches  af,  76 
et  soy. 

Jenklnson,  Anthony,  his  oiarsjiiiaa  into 
Independent  TarUry,49. 

Jennings,  tbe  Rev.  John,  Chaplin's  ser- 
mon preached  at  the  intersnent  of, 
381 «/ see. 

Jerome,  his  account  of  ToswmwMi  437. 

Jesuits,  the,  the  causa  of  the  Urn  aesssifwa 
to  the  Bible  Sodety  in  Jhiu,  133, 
4. 

Jews,  of  the  Rnssjon-Pbtuh  |H  minem.  Dr. 
Henderson's  account  of  their  tsvsasj, 
manners,  $c.  146;  eftsir  swpirsfsnwjs 
attachment  to  their  own  land,  147;  the 
scvtoftheTalnsodiatn,  148  t  **»  *• 
hanlos,ib.;  the  JUrnstev  149 1  ***- 
rence  between  the  Kewaites  emdwwmwU 
binisU,  149  etsee. 

Jowetfs  Lyra  Seevu,  49ft  at  sea,  #  proba- 
ble ennaes  of  the  neglect  of  orgw 
music,  495,  6  ; 
exclusively  a  drawinf 
plishment,  497 ;  merit*  of  the 
selection,  497,  8  ;  Um  reouKy'ef  en- 
joying and  compioiiantfhin,  asaak  eat 
of  the  beat  eaohly  gif*  af  Mpf  Crja* 
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pfMi-ii!  work,  500  ;    Bishops 

ad  Atterbury  on  music,  Mil. 

simplicity  in  ministerial  »d- 
rtcoinmendcd,  563  ,  caale  of 
procal  of  liletolare  1 

mii.iflry,  564 ;  f~ 
til)  ef  trnignagt 

565,  6 ,  tbe  clergy  of  the 
bineot  who  iic  distinguished 

r    literary    attain r,    and 

ty,  are  also  distinguished  for 

ilicity  of  their  ministerial  nd- 

561. 

xiusidera  lions   on  the  subject 

inlsm,  &c   364  tl  ito. ,-  the 

i  wilful  or  ignorant  mis-«tule- 

ttie  article!  of  the  Synod  of 

pon  this  mode   of  slandering 

:,  tkinuitcr  of.  Ay  M.  Mignel, 

■a,  the  beauty  of,  (legends  on 

(I  o!  light,  294. 

i  the  Encli-h.Suiith'apraitical 

the  com  position  and  applica- 

966  tl  teq. 

the  Latin,  Kenrick's  tmnila- 
inmpt's  grammar  of,  25«l  tea. 
jf  mod  urn  Knrupe,&c:S(i«»ce'* 

into  (he  origin  of,  1  el  tea. 
atorical  outline  of  the  Greek 

on,  91,  tl  tea. 

urnponf,  410,  tl  tee,  ;  revival 
it  eloquence  within  the  oatio- 
rch,  47D  i  design  and  chanc- 

the  sermons,  411  i  warning 
!soi"ty  oa  rtHgimu  nttjecU,  479, 
If  agtaci/  of  lit  Hvly  Spirit,  414, 

feasor,  additional  remarks  op 
ndenon'i  appeal  to   Ibe  Bible 

,  fee,  326,  tl  ,tq. 
I  defence  of  the   British  aad 
i  Bible  Society,  etc.,  86,  ef  «*. 
ichleusner's,  Carey 'i  com  pen- 

r,  ii9,  u  «s. 

t  account  of  the,  of  the  late 
I  Bateman,  M.D.,  3)0,  et  tt+ 

biitory  of  England,  chuaottf 
If. 

■,  |%  by  E.  Manaart,  257,  t  *f. 
i  tie  oldon  time,  161,  «i  ttq.  ,- 
iM  of  London   in  tlu   dagi    a/ 

lit  Fmt,  169 ;  Fiif-Sttpkriji 
«»  n/  London  t* 


Jlioiy  At  Second,  tb.  •  alretti  flu*  lain 
i'iulttstiot  of  di  nwnni  of  Ike  ton- 
duiieri  /rent  (as  (mJ/(4  lo  tie  liitniM 
lenl'irj,  111,  el  ie».  |  AuJ/od  on  liuj 
oWr-a  IrpTiff,  1 76,  e/  fa. 

Lyra  Sacra,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jowett,  495, 
tin,. 

Lyie's  tales,  in  Terse,  illustrative  of  the 
several  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
869,  •!  CO.;  plan  of  the  work,  369) 
ut'octfrom  tlie  tale  on  Ihtfinl  prlition, 

teq.  i  portrait  of  tkr  u/rhw  in  Iht  third 
lale,  274.  5;  objections    to  tbe  laat 
tale,  315,  elieq. 
M'Neile's  seventeen  sermons,  410  ;  ad- 

t\c,  476,  7. 

Maganina,  Evangelical,  and,  Cfariatiau 
Otiardian,  for  M«y  IBS*!,  review  of, 
on  tin  Apocrypha  aoaaraTCtajr,  193, 
*!«►>. 

Mansart'a  Literatanr,  937,  et  m» . 

*'«*-&,  'Mtmf  ataaMcn  a/  i"  MM. 
Inntt,  414. 

Medicine*,  mineral,  unive really  adopted, 
lo  the  exclusion  of  vegetable  medi- 
cines, 561,  2. 

Members,  dissentient,  of  tbe  committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  state- 


a  of  tl 


,  S6,  . 


noml>er«,  ;,:' ,  itmothi 
of  Mr,  GrEy  an  Ike  conduit  of  Ike  Lon- 
ifo«  tommitttt,  85,  tl  to.;  Ike  queittoa 
of  tkt  opocrvpka  an  old  oaeilian,  91,  3, 
Memorials,  Christian,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  Alfred  Bishop,  181,  et  i*>. 
Meyeodorff's    Voyage    d'Urenhurgh   • 

Boukbara,  46,  M  Mf> 
Meyur' 6  esprit,  origin*,  el  progres  dea 
innitotion.  judiciaires,  135,  «  «,.  ; 
Monlei-iuieu's  description  of  laws,  io 
the  urns  I  extcn-rive  acceptation  of  the 
term,  1S5;  remarks  un  hb  mode  of 
treating  the  suhject.  fcc.,  it. ;  obser- 
vations on  M.  Meyer's  mode.  Ice, 
116  i  tbe  entire  sy stem  of  European 
law  affirmed  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin, 
ie,  ;  the  two  epochs  when  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  tubU'Cted  lo  one 
overpowering  influence,  i*.  ;  attempt  lo 
ikew  Ikat  tile  (rear  fealurte  of  txiit,*f 
iattiiuhoni  are  deriied  from  a  nortktrn 
origin,  126,  7(  the  feudal  system 
farmed  no  part  of  the  ancient  Tenia. 
nic  institutions,  127  ;  five  epochs  in 
the  judicial  system  of  the  Germans, 
131,  8  ;  progress  of  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  in  the  earlier 
times,  127,  8;  tke  rmlkor'i  atJatM  ,/ 
lit  origin  md  eJurocler  of  tne feudal  *yi- 
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4em,  128,  9  fi  the  trial  by  peers,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fourth  epoch  of  Ger- 
man jurisprudence,  199  j  the  fifth 
epoch  that  of  permanent  tribunals, 
iL;  the  author's  high  estimate  of  the 
British  national  character,  130  ;  persons 
who  sustain  the  judicial  character  are 
generally  the  most  strenuoos  oppo- 
nents of  juridical  reform,  ib. ;  the  au- 
thor formerly  a  magistrate  in  the  Low 
Countries,  131;  his  testimony  against 
sacresy  in  juridical  investigations,  ib. 

Mignet's  Histoire  de  la  revolution  Fran* 
eaise,  231,  et  seq.;  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  239 ;  Madame  de  Stael  on 
•the  state  of  France  before  the  revolu- 
tion, 933;  M.  Mignet  on  the  refor- 
mation effected  by  the  revolution,  ib. ; 
obstacle*  to  this  reformation  overcome  by 
the  revolution,  934;  the  revolution  not 
a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  feeling;, 
233;  its  remote  and  more  recent 
causes,  to, ;  character  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  and  of  Mirabeau,236, 
7 ;  of  the  legislative  assembly,  238 ; 
of  M.de  la  Fayette,  239 ;  the  massa- 
cres of  September  1799,  the  work  of 
Dantoo,  ib.  ;  the  reign  of  terror,  ib,  ; 
the  mountain,  940;  efforts  and  de- 
feat of  the  royalists,  940,  I ;  the  au- 
$hor*s  character  of  the  different  phases  of 
the  revolution,  ib. ;  the  directorial  go- 
vernment dissolved  by  Bonaparte,  249. 

Mind,  essay  on,  78,  et  teq. ;  analysis  of 
the  first  booh,  79;  illustrative  extract, 
79,  80;  Unes  on  Gibbon,  91 ;  stomas 
.on  Captain  Demetrius**  weeping  at  the 
mention  of  Lord  Baron's  name,  819* 

Minutes  of  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  &c,  567, 
etseq. 

Mirabeau,  M.  MignePs  character  of,  237. 

Miriam,  or  the  power  of  truth  :  a  Jewish 
tale,  350,  •/  sea. ;  the  *  plot,'  351. 

Montanus,  inquiry  respecting  bis  pecu- 
.  liar  opinions!  437,  et  sea. 

Moreau,  his  shrewd  advice  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  respecting  fighting  Bona- 
parte, 511. 

Morell,  the  Rev.  Stephen,  Bumey**  me- 
moir of,  56,  et  see. 

Morris's  Flora  Couspicua,  261,  et  sea.; 
observations  on  the  preseut  state  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  etc.,  ib. 

Moss's  manual  of  classical  bibliography, 

5,  et  seq. ;  remarks  on  the  execution 

of  the  work,  7,  8;  prices  given  for 

■  certain   editions   of    some   classical 

works,  9,  10  ?  notice  of  valuable  edi- 

'  tious  of  various  Latin  and  Greek  a  u- 
•  thors,  10,  et  tea.  ;  Earl  TiptoJVs  trans- 


lation of  Otero  on  old  ago,  IS;  soft 
princeps  of  Homer  and  of  Horace,  13,  et 
seq, ;  editio  princeps  of  Liry,  15. 

Marat,  his  singular  courage,  516,  519  ;  til 
fierce  altercation  with  Davoust,  ib. 

Murray,  Lindley,  memoirs  of  the  life 
and  writings  of,  partly  written  by 
himself,  481,  at  an/,  j  his  birth-place, 
parents,  sec,  482 ;  be  secretly  with- 
draws from  his  father's  house,  483; 
his  account  of  tkedrtumtemutn  thai  occa- 
sioned his  return,  484,  5 ;  ons?  of  his 
preservation  from  adopisng  sceptical  tea- 
timenU,  485,  6;  ha  studies  the  lav, 
and  becomes  a  barrister,  486;  It  ne- 
cessitated to  travel  on  account  of  his 
health,  487;  visits  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  jr.;  fees  Ma  resi- 
dence in  Yorkshire,  488;  tateritftaf 
hktorf  of  his  Just  publication,  « far 
power  ofreMgum  on  the  mind,'  n\.  t  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  Ms  wri- 
ting his  English  grammar*  489;  his 
liberal  spirit,  490 ;  his  exp&di  atofcra- 
thnofhureUgioussentmemts^ASli  de- 
scription of  his  person,  nature  af  his 
illness,  fcc,  491,  2 ;  dm 


his  seventy*secoad  birth-dap,  493 ;  his 
death,  ib,  ;  distribution  of  hit  pro- 
perty, 494. 
Musks,  Bishops  Home  and  Atterbary's 
remarks  on  it,  501. 


organ, 


ofimoaflac4,495. 


My  thought  book,  1 84,  at  sea. 

Nantx,  number  of  vessehi  ■■ployed  by 
that  port  in  the  slave  trade,  559 ;  the 
Baron  de  StaaPs  account  of  mx  oust  to 
this  port,  ib. 

Napoleon,  histoire  do,  by  tho  Coast  de 
Segur,502,efflav. 

Napoleon's  campaign  in  Benem,  503,  ef 
seq.  ;  remarks  on  tho  earlier  conflicts 
between  the  Russian  and  Use  French 
•armies,  505;  M.  fieasswrfpaft  ajpsar 
tictU  defence  of  the  Emperor  Jusnawr't 
invasion  of  Finland,  505,-6  ;  conduct 
and  policy  of  fUmna  in  the  Aaatriaa 
war  of  1809,  507;  lav  Bowtoarna's 
statement  of  the  total  smrnber  of  the 
French  soldiery  at  the  B«£asssjg  of 
the  Russian  caofpeigfe  at.  j  amoont  of 
troops  employed  la  tho  grand  eai 
paign,  sp.  #  *mi*Bttd*seWi 

mar  with  Russia,  508 ;'  o*mf  Jfef  Us  po- 
pularity wdh  his  soldiers,  506V  9  f  orrors 
of  the  Roftsians  on  tho  6paam%«r  fbe 
campaign,  509,  10;  mr  JEomt  aiwy 
crosses  the  Niemen,  HI  J  4a*uttastsrs 
of  the  Frencfi  ^rnr?  oMmj  tfaerr 
march  not  to  •  be*  attrtastooVtr  trap*. 
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toon,  ib. ;  hit  successful  policy;  •*.  ; 
shrewd  advice  of  Moreen,  511;  battle 
of  Mobilef,  5!3,  14;  General  Gour- 
^aud*s  details  of  Napoleon's  mom  of  Gfe 
•  during  active  warfare,  515,  16 ;  singular 
ekargeof  Murat  at  the  head  of  tmPolisk 
tuncars%  516 ;  the  French  march  upon 
Smolensk,  517;  Murat  vainly  opposes 
Napoleon's  resolution  to  erase  ike  Dnieper, 
518 ;  Koutoosof  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Russian  armies,  519 ;  fierce  alter* 
cation  between  Marat  and  Davoust, 
•6.;  chivalrous  daring  of  Murat,  ib.  s 
battle  of  Borodino,  590 ;  timid  con- 
duct  of  Napoleon,  to. ;  Count  Segues 
statement  of  its  cause,  591 ;  com- 
plexion of  the  battles  subsequent  to 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  529. 

Necker,  inordinate  vanity  bis  great 
error,  353. 

Negroes,  five,  amount  of  their  tiberotion 
from  a  French  shoe  ship,  at  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  356,  et  tea. 

New  Testament,  the  Turkish  version  of 
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